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XLVIII 


A DRUIDIC PROPHECY, THE FIRST IRISH SATIRE, 
AND A POEM TO RAISE BLISTERS 


ERTAIN writings of antiquity, certain documents of early Celtic 
ecclesiastical history, and certain of the oldest Irish sagas reveal 
that the composition of poetry was practiced by the Irish pagans. The 
stylistic character of the pagan poetry has been rather generally ignored. 
Not that there is an abundance of specimens incontestably pagan in 
provenance; nevertheless, a number of poems have survived from Irish 
paganism, and though few are sufficient to establish the character of at 
least one style of pagan Irish verse. 
_ One of the most unusual pieces of Irish heathen poetry is a prophecy, 
purportedly druidic, of the coming of St. Patrick.’ It is to be found, in 
seemingly incomplete form, in a manuscript of the Liber Hymnorum,* 
in the Egerton copy of the Tripartite Life of St. Patrick (p. 34), and in the 
Leabhar Breac Homily on St. Patrick. An early Latin translation of this 
prophecy has survived in the Book of Armagh. The differences between 
this Latin version and the Irish versions are such as to indicate that 
neither the Irish original of the Latin translation nor the available Irish 
versions are true originals, since both the Irish and the Latin versions 
contain lines and phrases not common to the other, and exhibit differ- 
ences in the sequence of some of their common lines. Here is the Irish 
version from the Liber Hymnorum, and the Latin version from the 
Book of Armagh, with translations that bring out their common elements 
and their differences: 


1See K. Mulchrone, Bethu Phétraie (Dublin & London, 1939), p. 22, for a possibly 
complete version. 


* The manuscript associated with the Library of the Franciscans, Dublin. 
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910 A Druidic Prophecy 


ticfa tal-cend Adveniet asciciput 

dar muir merr-cend cum suo ligno curuicipite 

a brat toll-cend et sua domu capite perforato. 

a chrand crom-cend Incantabit nefas a sua mensa 

a mias a n-iarthair a thige huile ex anteriore parte domus sue: 

frigserat [fris-gerat] a muinter huile respondebit ei sua familia tota, fiat, 
Amen Amen* fiat.§ 


Adze-head will come Adze-head will come, 

over mad-head sea, his staff crook-head, 

his cloak hole-head, and his house hole-head. 

his staff crook-head, He will chant nonsense at his table 

his table in the west of his house; from the rear of his house: 

all his household will answer, Amen, all his family will answer him, amen, 
Amen.‘ amen. 


The stylistic parallelism of the Irish version should be remarked. This 
parallelism is exhibited not only in the similarity of the grammatical 
structure from line to line, but especially in the tendency toward a 
continuous end-rime and toward parallel assonantal interlacement be- 
tween consecutive lines. Thus, the first four lines close with -cend, and 
the last two are knit by a rime on Auile. The third and fourth lines are 
richly interwoven, every vowel sound in the third corresponding per- 
fectly with every similarly-placed vowel sound in the fourth, and the 
end words—+oll-cend and crom-cend—riming perfectly according to Irish 
rules for rime. Likewise, in the fifth and sixth lines, a thige huile is fairly 
similar in sound to a mwuinter huile. All six lines contain an alliteration, 
an assonance, or both. Thus, there is alliteration on # in line one, on m 
in line two, and on ¢ and ch in line four; and there is assonance on a in 
every line except the second; and assonance on ia between mias and 
n-iarthair in line five, and on ui between muinter and kuile in line six. 
Nor is the presence of an @ sound scarcely unintended in the first word 
of all six lines; and of an e sound, in the last syllable of all six. Though 
all the devices of this prophecy are employed in other pagan Irish poems, 
such as the incantation and the hymn attributed to Amorgen,® and the 


3 The Irish Liber Hymnorum, edited by J. H. Bernard and R. Atkinson (London: Harri- 
son and Sons, 1898), 1, 100, the gloss to line 21. frigserat, in line 6, above, and in the edited 
source, should be fris - gerat. ‘ Ibid., m1, 181. 

5 Quoted in ibid., m, 181. Obviously, the Latin version lacks line 2 of the Irish version, 
and supplies “Incantabit nefas.” If the equivalent of this expression should be supplied 
in the Irish version, the prophecy would possibly be restored to substantially its original 
form. But see K. Mulchrone, Bethu Phétraie, p. 22. 

® See Owen Connellan, editor, Ossianic Society Transactions, v (1860), 232, 234-236, for an 
edition and translation of these two poems. The poems attributed to Amorgen occur in 
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prayer to pagan divinities for long life attributed to an Irish bishop,” 
nevertheless the prophecy combines these devices characteristically, being 
distinguished chiefly for the continuous assonance on a at the opening 
of the lines, and on e at their close. 

This prophecy is almost certainly older in substance, though not 
necessarily in language, than that date in the seventh century on which 
the Latin version was written. There is no a priori objection in the sub- 
stance to a date beiore Patrick’s coming, since the poem is not directed 
especially at him, and since the Irish certainly knew of Christianity 
before Patrick’s time, if only because of their trade with Gaul and 
Britain.® The position of the altar “in the west of the house”’ is significant 
of the prophecy’s antiquity. It seems plausible, certainly, to regard the 
prophecy as a bit of pagan propaganda, whatever its age. “Incantabit 
nefas”’ would hardly be the words, or their equivalent, of a Christian. 

For prosodic purposes, to establish pagan authorship of the prophecy 
is not really crucial: it suffices to point out that the poem was already 
old enough to be corrupt in the seventh century and that it was ascribed 
in that century to the druids, who were by no means extinct at the time. 
Under these circumstances, it is hardly conceivable that the poetic style 
of the prophecy was not characteristically pagan. It would have to be at 
least superficially so to pass muster as the work of a druid, and it cer- 
tainly was not drawn from Latin models. Indeed, the prosody of the 


poem is quite as indigenous as that of other early Irish poems of pagan 
character. 

In turning to the “first satire made in Ireland,’’® we examine a poem 
that is not Christian in either substance or technique, though preserved 
in a gloss in the Bodleian Amra Choluimb Chille: 

Cen cholt for crib cernini, 
cen gert ferbba fora n-asa aithrinni, 





various sources—Book of Ballymote, Book of Leinster, Book of Lecan, Bodleian MS Laud 610. 
A most useful edition of the two poems mentioned is to be found in R. Thurneysen, Mit- 
telirische Verslehren, in Irische Texte, 111, 35-36, 61-62. Thurneysen furnishes, side by side, 
the versions from Book of Ballymote, Book of Leinster, and Laud 610. The attributions to 
Amorgen occur in the sources. 

7 For an edition and translation of this prayer, see Kuno Meyer, Miscellanea Hibernica, 
University of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, u, no. 4 (1916), 19-21. The attri- 
bution occurs in the source. 

* For this trade as well as for cultural relationships, see Heinrich Zimmer, “Uber direkte 
Handelsverbindungen Westgalliens mit Irland im Altertum und friihen Mittelalier,” five 
parts, in Sits. d. k. preuss. Akad. d. Wissensch. (1909 and 1910); and C. H. Slover, “Early 
Literary Channels between Britain and Ireland,” Univ. of Texas Bulletins, nos. 2648 (1926) 
and 2743 (1927). 

* The Bodleian Amra Choluimb Chille, edited by Whitley Stokes, Revue Celtique, xx, 159. 
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cen adba fir iar ndruba disoirchi, 
cen dil daimi rissi, 
ro sain Brisse.!° 


Without food speedily on a platter. 

without a cow’s milk whereon a calf thrives, 

without a man’s habitation after the staying of darkness, 
without payment of a band of story-tellers, 

be that (the fate) of Bress." 


As in the druidic prophecy, a grammatical parallelism is reflected in a 
parallelism of alliteration, assonance, and rime. The lines of the satire 
being longer, the poet has more scope for a variety of device. Hence, in 
addition to almost continuous entrance rime and dissyllabic end-rime, 
the verse displays a link of alliteration’? between the last word of each 
line and the first word, following the entrance rime, of the next; for 
example, cernini gert, aithrinni adba, disoirchi dil; except that, since 
there is no entrance rime joining the last two lines, the link in the last 
line is supplied by the first word of the line. Further, each line except 
the last, which contains a proper name, has at least one pair of alliterat- 
ing words. As with the druidic prophecy, all the devices of the first satire 
are duplicated in other early Irish poems. 

The poem written to raise blisters also exhibits the characteristic pagan 
Irish prosodic devices of an alliterative link between the end and begin- 
ning of consecutive lines, and of continuous rime at the beginning and 
end of grammatical units and verse units. The poem is preserved, in 
somewhat different versions, in manuscripts of Cormac’s Glossary. Its 
original setting was an old Irish saga. 


Maile baire gaire Caieur 
Combeodutar celtra cath Caier 
Caier dib& Caier dira Caier ford 
fomara fochara Caier." 


Evil, death, and short life to Caier; 
May spears of battle slay Caier; 


1 Tbid., 158. This satire has been edited more recently and more fully by Vernam Hull; 
see his ‘‘Cairpre mac Edaine’s Satire on Bres mac Eladain,” Zeitschrift fiir celtische Philo- 
logie, xvim1, 63-69. 1 Stokes, Amra Choluimb Chille, 159. 

12 For a discussion of this device, see Kuno Meyer, “Ueber die Alteste irische Dichtung, 
in two parts, in Abhandlungen der Kiniglich Preussichen Akad. d. Wissensch, 1913, phil.- 
hist. Klasse (Berlin, 1914). 

8 Three Irish Glossaries, edited by Whitley Stokes (London: Williams and Norgate, 
1862), p. 24. For another reading (Yellow Book of Lecan), see Sanas Cormaic, edited by 
Kuno Meyer, Anecdota from Irish Manuscripts IV (Halle and Dublin, 1912), §698. 
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The rejected of the land and earth is Caier; 
Beneath the mounds and the rocks be Caier.™ 


Notice the use of the name Caier to provide the end-rime in lines one, 
two, and four, and the entrance rime among the three phrases of line 
three, and the link between the end of line two and the beginning of line 
three. Other graces are: (1) alliteration on c joining the end of line one 
and the beginning of line two; (2) the same sort of link on f between lines 
three and four; (3) the rich rime in line one—maile baire gaire Caieur; 
(4) the rich rimes in lines three and four—dibé dira, fomara fochara; 
(5) the alliteration in each line. There is not a single word in the four 
lines that is not linked in one or more ways to corresponding or adjoining 
words in the same or adjoining lines. 

In the saga from which the poem is drawn, the poem actually did raise 
three blisters on Caier, and thereby caused him to lose his kingly rule, 
since no one in early Ireland could be a king or a high poet who was not 
physically perfect. In short, the poem was designed as a magic formula. 

The effect of the poet’s satire is feared in Ireland to this day." In pre- 
Christian times and later, certain types of satire were delivered against 
the victim in an elaborate ceremony, involving an assemblage of the 
nine grades of poets and a facing toward the four winds. Nor was the 
execution of a satire the only occasion on which the poets participated in 
magical proceedings. The ancient Irish practiced Teinm Laeghdha, 
Illumination of Rimes, in order to identify dead people and animals. 
This procedure was sometimes accompanied, before the Christianization 
of the country, by a sacrifice to, or an invocation of, idols. When prac- 
ticed without idolatry, it was termed Dichetal do Chennaibh; and, in this 
form, it survived the triumph of Christianity. Specimens of the poetry 
used in these illuminations have been preserved. One of these poems was 
composed, so its setting reveals, in order to accomplish the identification 
of the skull of a dog. Here is one used to identify a man: 


Niconruba arduene 
niconruba for Luigne 
contoboing nais conepert 
niconruba torc ni contorgi 
ni conarberta lige L6mna™ 


“ Translation of a similar version by Eugene O’Curry in his On the Manners and Customs 
of the Ancient Irish (London, 1873), 11, 218. The translation is, to be sure, partly guesswork. 

% For the background of this fear, see F. N. Robinson, “Satirists and Enchanters in 
Early Irish Literature,” in Studies in the History of Religions presented to Homer Troy 
(New York, 1912), pp. 95-130. 

8 Three Irish Glossaries, p. 34. Variant readings in Kuno Meyer, Sanas Cormaic, §1018. 
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He has not been killed by people 

He has not been killed by the people of Lighne 
He has not been killed by a wild boar 

He has not been killed by a fall 

He has not died or his bed—Lomna!” 


Evidently, this poem is related prosodically to the three poems already 
examined by virtue of its grammatical parallelism and its consequent 
approach to entrance rime and end-assonance. Otherwise, the linear 
refinements so pronounced in the others are scarcely present. 

From this brief survey, it is possible to suggest the ultimate source of 
much in the contour and technique of one style, perhaps the oldest, of 
the verse of the Irish pagans. The basic characteristic uniting all four 
of the magical or semi-magical poems presented above is simply repeti- 
tion—of a name, a sound, a grammatical formula. Moreover, this repeti- 
tion is practiced for magical purposes. It is little more, at root, than the 
ceaseless repetition of the victim’s name, as in much death-dealing 
magic. On the other hand, the matured satiric, prophetic, devotional style 
must have been fed from other channels also, and on repetition. The 
praise of the godhead, in primitive poetry from ancient Egypt to Hawaii, 
relies for much of its effect on formulas of a repetitious character—formu- 
las that create, through their culminative influence, a sort of hypnotic 
spell, a sort of trance. The genius of what fragments survive of Irish 
pagan poetry consists in its systematization of devices that have re- 
mained sporadic even among peoples of a relatively high degree of liter- 
ary culture. We see in the Irish pagan poems of worship, malediction, 
prophecy, and divination the unique union of an uncontaminated primi- 
tive psychology with a degree of artistic or ornamental elaboration un- 
known to non-Celtic literature. Much the same phenomenon appears in 
the fields of early Irish illumination and design; although, in illumination, 
the surviving specimens are Christian in substance. 

It would be idle to suppose that we could fully appreciate the power 
of the early Irish verse; for we should need to become more consistently 
primitive, and more keen of ear—more sensitive to the magical echoing 
of a web of harmonious sounds, a web patterned ultimately on the psy- 
chology of the primitive mind. But at least we can see the historical 
significance of this verse: its character obviates the necessity some 
theorists have felt for discovering the sources of the parallelism and the 
other devices of early Irish verse in Classical rhetoric, brought to Ireland 
either as.a consequence of a flight of Gaulish scholars in the fifth century 


17 Translated in Eugene O’Curry, On the Manner and Customs of the Ancient Irish, 1, 
210. This translation must be taken as merely tentative. 
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(Kuno Meyer'®), or as a consequence of the introduction of Latin Christi- 
anity and its learning (Polheim,’*® Wilhelm Meyer®). We assert, for we 
have shown here, that the Irish pagan poetry preserved in Irish Christian 
documents displays all the devices attributed by certain theorists to the 
influence of “rimed prose,” and a number of other devices also. We 
further assert—for we trust that our case above is sound—that the de- 
vices of one style of the oldest Irish verse are of indigenous origin, and 
have their source, not in Classical rhetoric, but in primitive magic. 


James TRAVIS 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


18 Kuno Meyer, Learning in Ireland in the Fifth Century and the Transmission of Letters 
(Dublin, 1913). 

19 Polheim, Die lateinische Reimprosa (1925), especially on Columbanus. 

% Wilhelm Meyer, “Die Verskunst der Iren in rythmischen lateinischen Gedichten,” 
Nachrichten von der Kiniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Géttingen, Phil.-hist. 
Klasse (Berlin, 1916), 605-644. 





XLIX 
ARCHBISHOP WULFSTAN’S COMMONPLACE BOOK 


SS CCCC 190 and 265, Bodley 718 (2632), Junius 121 (5232), Nero 

A 1, and Bibl. Paris MS Fonds Latin 3182, all from the end of the 
tenth or beginning of the eleventh century, contain a great many com- 
mon entries relating to the affairs of a bishop and have been studied 
with some care by several scholars.' Miss Mary Bateson nearly fifty 
years ago made it clear that the theological and legal material in these 
MSS really constituted a sort of bishop’s commonplace book, and she 
identified a number of the random excerpts found here in such bewilder- 
ing confusion. It is my purpose to present some evidence that Archbishop 
Wulfstan early in his episcopacy at Worcester made extensive use of the 
material collected here and perhaps directed its assembling as a part of 
his attempt to regulate the practices of both bishops and lesser clergy 
under his supervision. To the list given above must be added two other 
MSS which contain the same excerpts in somewhat the same order— 
Copenhagen Royal Library Gl. Kgl. 1595,? and Bodleian Barlow 37. 
It is extremely difficult, if not now impossible, to fix the relationship 
among these MSS, but it is generally agreed that they represent a collec- 
tion made at Worcester early in the eleventh century, and in the follow- 
ing discussion I shall deal with what must have been the original collec- 
tion rather than with the contents of any particular MS. 

Though these MSS have been studied in several connections, many of 
the fragmentary paragraphs and sentences interspersed among the 
larger works remain to be identified. Miss Bateson sifted out a number 
of these extracts in CCCC 265 and suggested connections with the other 
MSS. But until the purpose to which the collection was put is better 
known, no accurate description of the contents can be given. The princi- 
pal works here copied are the penitentials of Pseudo-Theodore and 
Egbert of York, liturgical directions from many sources, extracts from 
canon law relating to the affairs of a bishop, two letters of Alcuin, the 
Capitulare Episcoporum falsely attributed to Egbert and now known to 


1 Mary Bateson, “‘A Worcester Cathedral Book of Ecclesiastical Collections Made 
about 1000 a.p.,” English Historical Review, x (1895), 712-731; Roundell, Earl of Selborne, 
Ancient Facts and Fictions concerning Churches and Tithes (1892); Leibermann, Die Geseize 
der Angelsachen, 1, xx ff.; M. R. James, A Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the 
Library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge; F. Madan, A Summary Catalogue of Western 
Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library (Oxford, 1922, 1937); B. Fehr, Die Hirtenbriefe 
Ailfrics, Bibliothek der angelsdchsischen Prosa, rx (1914), x-xxu1; J. Raith, Pseudo-Egbert’s 
Penitential, Bibl. der ags. Prosa, x111 (1933), x-xiii. 

*I am indebted to Miss Dorothy Whitelock for calling this MS to my attention. 
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be a Carolingian capitulary, perhaps of the Council of Aachen (802), 
Zilfric’s pastoral letters for Wulfsige and for Wulfstan, Wulfstan’s 
Latin homily on baptism (Napier rv), chapters from .. \\alarius of Metz’s 
De Regula Canonicorum, and the Capitula of Theodulf translated as 
Ecclesiastical Institutes in CCCC 201. In addition to these recognizable 
works are very many short chapters and sentences interspersed appar- 
ently without plan, but most of them relating to episcopal duties. In 
most cases where they do not so apply, they can be shown, in at least 
one MS, to have been used by Wulfstan. 

It may be well in the beginning to list the external evidences of Wulf- 
stan’s connections with some of these MSS. CCCC 265 opens with a 
monastic profession which specifically names Wulfstan,‘ and the evidence 
of date, both from palaeography and content, makes it certain that 
Archbishop Wulfstan the homilist is the Wulfstan referred to. The same 
MS contains penitential letters of Wulfstan issued under the name of 
Lupus while he was still Bishop of London,’ some letters addressed to 
him as Archbishop by Pope John XVIII, and a letter from him to an 
unnamed pope:® These letters with one exception appear also in the 
Copenhagen MS and in Barlow 37. It has long been known that CCCC 
265 originated at Worcester, and the profession to monkhood dates the 
first collecting of this material in Wulfstan’s episcopacy.’ 


WULFSTAN’S USE OF THE LARGER WORKS IN THESE MSS 


The larger works in these MSS are nearly all from the documents of 
the Carolingian period, to which the Benedictine reformers went for the 
regulatory literature they needed.* They consist of canons, laws, peniten- 
tials, and expositions of the mass, and are nearly all in Latin, except that 
the second part of CCCC 190° contains translations into Old English of 
many of these pieces. It is just such a collection as a reforming bishop 


§ See Lord Selborne, of. cit., pp. 37-45, 227-245. 

* Ego frater N. promitto deo omnibusque sanctis eius castitatem / corporis mei secundum 
(patrum?) decreta et secundum / ordinem mihi (blank: above the line, imponendum) seruare, 
domno / presule uulstano presente. Quoted from James II, 16. 

* For the identification of Archbishop Wulfstan with the Wulfstan who was Bishop of 
London from 996 to 1003, see Dorothy Whitelock, ““A Note on Wulfstan the Homilist,” 
E.H.R., tt (1937), 460-465. 

6 These are printed by Miss Bateson in the article referred to above, pp. 728-730. 

7 Liebermann says (p. xx), “‘einst dem Domkloster Worcester gehérig, um 1025.” Since 
Wulfstan resigned Worcester to Leofsige in 1016 and presumably took up residence at 
York, the collection must have been made before that date. 

® See the list published by Miss Bateson in “Rules for Monks and Secular Canons after 
the Revival under King Eadgar,” E.H.R., rx (1894), 690-708. 

* James divides the book into three volumes, after pp. 294 and 364. His Vol. 1 contains 
the translations, and Vol. 11 is made up entirely of penitentials and is in English. 
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of the early eleventh century would need, and Wulfstan’s use of the 
works collected here increases the probability that he ordered it made as 
a guide to his own duties as archbishop. His interest in law and zeal for 
reform are attested by his authorship of the later edicts of HSelred’s 
reign, V, VI, VII, VIII, Ix, X Atr.—the codes issued from Enham in 1008 
and those dependent upon them (see Liebermann, 111, 168-169)—and by 
the eagerness with which he followed up the suggestions made to him by 
Llfric in the pastoral letters, as well as by nature of his homilies. 

1. Theodulf’s Capitula, one of the most popular collections of 
canons in England in the tenth and eleventh centuries,’® Wulfstan used 
in his Canons of Edgar and in vu A6elred." Theodulf, Bishop of Or- 
leans under Charlemagne, was not only one of the most learned and 
humane of Frankish churchmen,” but was also an assiduous collector 
and codifier, and after he became bishop equipped himself with all the 
canonical literature necessary for the reform of the church and the dis- 
cipline of the clergy. In a poem entitled “De Libris Quos Legere Solebam 
et Qualiter Fabulae Poetarum a Philosophis Mystice Pertractentur”’ 
he lists the works he has studied and records days and nights spent with 
the fathers—Gregory, Augustine, Hilary, Jerome, Ambrose, Isidore, 
and Cyprian the Martyr." He must have seemed a model to the reform- 
ing bishops of a less fortunate age, and it is not surprising that his Capi- 
tula should have had so wide a use nor that Wulfstan should have 
borrowed from his De Ordine Baptismi for his own homily on baptism." 
The Capitula took the form of a pastoral letter to the clergy and for that 
reason also was particularly apt. 

2. The penitential falsely attributed to Theodore, which is in the 
Corpus MSS and in Nero A 1, Wulfstan used in the Canons of Edgar." 
It also is a Frankish compilation of the ninth century which came into 
use in the late Old English period.’ 


10 See Jost, ‘“Einige Wulfstantexte und ihre Quellen,” Anglia, tv1 (1932), 293. The Capi- 
tula is found in CCCC 201 and 265; an OE translation, which Thorpe published under the 
title Ecclesiastical Institutes (Ancient Laws, p. 469), is in CCCC 201; a part of the OE ver- 
sion is in Bodley 265; and two homilies in Assmann’s Angelsdchsische Homilien und Heili- 
genleben (Bibl. der ags. Prosa, 111), pp. 138 and 144, are dependent on the Capitula. 

1 Jost, op. cit., pp. 292-294, gives a list of corresponding passages. 

™ Raby gives a brief sketch of him in Christian-Latin Poetry (Oxford, 1927), pp. 171- 
177. His works, poetry and prose, are in Migne, P.L., cv, and his poetry in M.G.H., Poet. 
Car., 1, 437 ff. 3 M.G.H., Poet. Car., 1, 543. 

\ Jost, op. cit., proves Wulfstan’s indebtedness, first in the Latin excerpts of rv, and then 
in the English elaboration of them in v. rv had a wide circulation in these MSS; it is in 
CCCC 190 and 265, in Barlow 37, and in Copenhagen Kgl. S. 1595. 

4 Jost, pp. 288-301. 

6 See T. P. Oakley, English Penintential Discipline and Anglo-Saxon Law in their Joint 
Influence. Columbia Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, Vol. cvi1 (New York, 
1923), pp. 31-32 and ch. rv. 
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3. The short piece in English entitled De Regula Canonicorum found 
in Junius 121 is a translation of a chapter from Amalarius of Metz’s 
Regula Canonicorum (Migne, P.L., cv, 932), the original Latin of which 
appears in CCCC 265 and Copenhagen Kgl. S. 1595 in two places, ff. 
18-23 and ff. 80-82. Jost, in the article cited above, has shown that 
Wulfstan himself made the translation that and he used it in both the 
Institutes of Polity and in Homily v. 

4. #lfric’s pastoral letters for Wulfstan are all found in these MSS; 
in CCCC 265 the two Latin letters, numbered by Fehr 2 and 3; in 
190 the same two Latin letters, the letter for Wulfsige, and the Old 
English form of 2 and 3; that is, all of 4lfric’s pastoral letters; in Junius 
121 the letter for Wulfsige and the second OE letter for Wulfstan; and 
in the Copenhagen MS the two Latin letters for Wulfstan.’” 

5. Wulfstan’s Latin homily on baptism, Napier 1v, made up of ex- 
cerpts from Theodulf, Jesse of Amiens, and Amalarius, is in the two 
Corpus MSS, in Barlow 37, and in the Copenhagen MS. 

6. The much-discussed Jura quae sacerdotes debent habere, falsely 
ascribed to Egbert, Archbishop of York in the eighth century, under the 
title Excerptiones Egberti, forms an important part of six of these MSS— 
CCCC 265 and 190, Bod. 178, Nero A 1, Paris Bibl. Nat. Lat. 3182, and 
Barlow 37. Wulfstan may have used this work in the Canons of Edgar."* 
The appearance of this piece in CCCC 265, Bod. 718, and Nero A 1 
engaged the attention of Lord Selborne, and he discussed the MSS with 
care in connection with the history of tithes; for the tripartite division 
of tithes entered English practice through this work, and Selborne was 
concerned to prove that it could not have been the work of Egbert but 
identified it as a part of the Frankish Capitulare Episcoporum, laws for 
the clergy drawn up at a synod held under Charlemagne in the early 
years of the empire.’* Miss Bateson, in the article cited, described the 
relation of the version in 190 with those in 265 and in Nero A 1. The 
authorship of the Canons of Edgar, which arises in this connection, has 
only recently been settled. Lord Selborne, believing the work really 
dated from Edgar’s reign, attributed it to Oswald, a nephew of the cele- 
brated Bishop Oswald; and Stubbs thought Dunstan the author;”* but 
these were mere guesses, and Jost! has produced strong evidence that 
the author was Wulfstan. 


17 See Fehr, Die Hirtenbriefe ZElfrics, pp. x-xxu1; apparently he did not know of the 
existence of the Copenhagen MS. 

18 Selborne, p. 217. The question turns upon the authenticity of the version of the Canons 
of Edgar in Junius 121. 

9 See Pertz, M.G.H.: Legum, 1, 87; and Boretius, M.G.H.: Cap. Reg. Franc., p. 105. 

* Memorials of St. Dunstan, Rolls. Series (London, 1874), p. cvii. 

” “Finige Wulfstantexte,” pp. 288-301. 
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7. Another possible connection between the major works in these 
MSS and Wulfstan’s writings is with the selection found in 190, pp. 
205-212, and in 265, p. 194, entitled ““De Officiis Diurnalium siue Noc- 
turnalium” from the second book, “De Officiis et Orationibus Canoni- 
carum Horarum” of Rabanus Maurus’ De Institutione Clericorum. This 
is the work translated into Old English as the Benedictine Office in CCCC 
201, pp. 1-8.” Feiler thinks Wulfstan the author of the shortened Old 
English form, and the stylistic-similarities are considerable. If so, he 
found the Latin test in the material at Worcester and had it incorporated 
into the original of these MSS. 


WULFSTAN’S USE OF SCATTERED EXCERPTS 


The use of these larger works in his writings, however, does not prove 
that Wulfstan ordered this collection made, nor that he worked from 
something resembling these very MSS. More telling is the evidence from 
some of the random sentences and smaller excerpts scattered through the 
collections which found their way into Wulfstan’s work. 

In CCCC 265, p. 7, in CCCC 190, p. 173, and in Barlow 37, p. 34, isa 
letter from Alcuin to Archbishop A6elhard which contains this sentence: 


Legitur vero in libro Gildi Brettonum sapientissimi, quod idem ipsi Brettones 
propter rapinas et avaritiam principum, propter iniquitatem et iniustitiam 
iudicum, propter desidiam et pigritiam praedicationis episcoporum, propter 
luxoriam et malos mores populi patriam perdiderunt. Caveamus, haec eadem 
nostris temporibus vitia inolescere; quatenus benedictio divina nobis patriam 
conservet in prosperitate bona, quam nobis in sua misericordia perdonare dig- 
nata est. 


On p. 140 of CCC 190 the first sentence quoted above stands alone under 
the rubric “De Interitu Brittonum.” In Wulfstan’s “Sermo ad Anglos,” 
Napier XXXII, p. 166, note, he says: 


An peodwita wes on Brytta tidum, Gildas hatte; se awrat be heora misdedum, 
hu hi mid heora synnan swa oferlice swySe god gegremedon, pet he let et nystan 
Engla here heora eard gewinnan and Brytta duge®e fordon mid ealle. 


Alcuin is saying to Z6elhard that the sufferings of the English during the 
viking raids of his day (790-803) were due, like those of the Britons that 
Gildas described, to the sins of the people, and that is exactly Wulfstan’s 
point in the “Sermo ad Anglos” about the ravages of the Danes in the 
eleventh century. The apt reference to Gildas was almost certainly sug- 

™ It was edited by Emil Feiler, “Das Benediktiner-Offizium ein altenglisches Brevier aus 
dem 11. Jahrhundert,” Anglistischer Forschungen, tv, (1901). See also Zupitza in Herrig’s 
Archiv, txxxtv, 1; Miss Bateson in E.H.R., rx (1894), 707; and Fehr, “Das Benediktiner- 
Offizium und die Beziehungen zwischen Zlfric und Wulfstan,” Eng. Stud., xiv (1913), 
337-346. 
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gested to him by this passage in Alcuin’s letter, and the separate sentence 
here copied out without any apparent reason becomes understandable 
if we regard these excerpts as collected by Wulfstan for his own uses. 
Furthermore, in the next sentence he translates Alcuin’s own list of 
evils, transposing and rearranging, as is his custom in making translations, 
for the sake of the rhythm of the sentence: 

propter luxoriam et malos mores populi 
and pet wes geworden, bes he sede, purh gelereda regolbryce and purh lewedra 

propter rapinas et avaritiam principum propter 

lahbryce, purh ricra reaflac and Surh gitsunge wohgestreona, purh leode 
iniquitatem et iniustitiam iudicum propter desidiam et pigritiam 
unlaga and Surh wohdomas, Surh bisceopa asolcennesse and unsnotornesse 
praedicationis episcoporum 
and Surh lydre yrhSe godes bydela. 


Just before these sentences and immediately following the so-called 
Excerptiones Egberti is a short piece headed “De captivitate iudeorum”’ 
which is on the same subject as the sentences from Alcuin’s letters; 
namely, a disobedient people being punished by Cod by wars and defeat 
at the hands of foreign invaders. This was one of the ways of Providence 
of which Wulfstan never tired of finding examples, and he has not neg- 
lected this one. Homily 11, which is a brief survey of Hebrew history 
throdgh the life of Christ, is based on Alfric’s “De Initio Creature” 


(Thorpe, C.H., 1, 8-28), which Wulfstan follows fairly closely in outline, 
though he condenses some material and omits some. On p. 14?-* is a state- 
ment that, on account of their sins, in the days of King Zedechiah God 
permitted the Jews to be taken captive by heathen people and their 
leaders to be slain. There is no mention of Zedechiach in A-lfric’s homily, 
but this short passage in 190 says: 


Vere priusquam pagani deuastauerunt totum regnum iudeorum / domino permit- 
tente pro peccatis popwli. ad ultimum uenerunt in / hierusalem ubi erat rex 
sedechias & ommes principes eius et / capta ciuitate occiderunt duos filios 
sedechie regis & / omnes principes regni occiderunt gladio coram rege. & ipsum / 
regem excecauerunt & secum duxerunt captiuum in babyloniam. 


Wulfstan had apparently collected passages on this subject, as one takes 
notes on passages pertinent to the subject on which one is writing, and 
when he found a place for this sentence in his homily he worked it in.” 

Another passage containing apparently random excepts has been used 


% #Elfric has another survey of the Old and New Testaments in the letter to Sigwerd 
called by the MS “Libellus de ueteri testamento et nouo” (ed. S. J. Crawford, E.E.T.S. 
160 [1922]), and it contains a reference to Zedechiah. But there is no other connection be- 
tween this work and Wulfstan’s homily, and the verbal correspondence between Wulfstan 
and CCCC 190 is much closer. 
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by Wulfstan. On p. 2 of CCCC 190, under the rubric “Incipit de Initio 
Creature,” following passages taken from Genesis are the ten command- 
ments. The statement of them is identical with Wulfstan rx, 60'*-61°, and 
this is significant, because both forms shorten Exodus xx. 2, omit 4 and 
10, and give the version in Deut. v. 21, for 9 and 10,* Jost found the same 
form of the Decalogue in MS Boulogne-sur-Mer No. 63,% to which Fehr 
had called attention in his edition of Alfric’s pastoral letters, and Jost 
remarks upon the significance of finding this source for Wulfstan’s 
homily in a MS containing material Alfric used as a source and contain- 
ing also Ailfric’s private letter to Wulfstan.% The Boulogne-sur-Mer MS 
has two other items in common with this group, the passage from Isi- 
dore’s De Ecclesiasticis Officiis and the excerpt called De Septem Gradibus 
Aecclesiasticis, both of which A£lfric used in the pastoral letters. What 
the relation of this MS is to what must have been originally compiled at 
Worcester it is impossible to say without further investigation. Its con- 
nection with Wulfstan’s work appears to be limited to this passage and 
one other sentence, and CCCC 190 has many more parallels. 

CCCC 190 begins, according to a rubric at the bottom of p. 2, with the 
Penitential of Theodore.”’ Actually the Penitential of Pseudo-Theodore 
here indicated begins on p. 12 and is interrupted at p. 94 with the in- 
sertion of completely irrelevant material. A rubric reading “In Nomine 
Domini” introduces a short sermon on the necessity of Christian unity 
and the transitory nature of worldly power.”* The first sentences in it 
read: 


Primo omvium admonemus ommes homines ut super / omnia unum deum 
omnipotentem toto corde. tota anima. / & tota mente diligant. & ut fideliter 
credant unum / deum in trinitate. & trinitatem in unitate. esse colendam / 
Deinde ortamus ut proximos suos tamquam se ipsos dili / gant. ac deinde ut 
certa precepta domini Ciligenter / custodiant; Petimus quogue. ut predicatoribus 
sancte dei ecclesie / humiliter obediant. ita ut sit pax & concordia & una / 
nimitas cum omni populo cristiano. 


Wulfstan’s Homily rx, De cristianitate, 64*-’, reads: 


™ There are the following small scribal variants: MS /oquaris for loqueris, proximum tuum 
falsum for proximum falsum, and precepit moysi for moisi precepit. 

* “Einige Wulfstantexte,” pp. 278-279. 

% See Fehr, pp. 190-192, and pp. 222-227. For contents of the MS, pp. x-xIv. 

*” The rubric reads ‘‘Penitenciale Theodori Archiepiscopi.” Mr. Neil Ker pointed out to 
me that “Theodori” has been written over “Egberti.” The rubric has no relation to what 
immediately follows. 

** This homily appears to be made up of passages chosen from different sources, for while 
it has a certain unity of subject, it has none of style. There is a long ubi sunt passage in it, 
rather poetic in feeling, sentences of which are taken from Defensor’s Liber Scintillarum, 
Bk. rxxrx (Migne 88). 
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Credite ergo, karissimi, patrem et filium et spiritum sanctum, unum deum in 
trinitate et trinitatem in unitate, et diligite eum semper et colite ex toto corde. 
sed et proximos uestros diligite, sicut et uos metipsos; et prout uultis, ut faciant 
uobis homines, ita et uos facite illis. 


These sentences in 1x are among the few for which Jost found no source 
in his study of the homily, and it seems to me clear that Wulfstan was 
adapting them from this excerpt in MS 190. This is made more likely by 
his further borrowing from the same short sermon. Two sentences down 
occurs this passage: 

deus pater noster est. & ecclesia mater nostra. quos debemus / semper honorare. 
& super omnia diligere; A cristo enim. / cristiani sunt nominati. 


Wulfstan rx, 61"—"*, reads: 


nam spiritaliter deus pater noster est et aecclesia mater nostra, quos debemus 
semper honorare; 


and the first sentence of 1x is, “A Cristo enim cristiani sunt nominati.” 
The first of these sentences Jost found in the Boulogne-sur-Mer MS, but 
for the second he has no exact source.”® 

This short uomily ends at the top of p. 96 of the MS, after which there 
is a blank space for a rubric, then an excerpt filling almost two pages 
which deals with the sin of despoiling the church and cites examples of 
powerful people who have come to evil by so doing. The first part of it 
is taken from the third part of De Pressuris Ecclesiasticis Libellus of 
Atto of Vercelli (Migne cxxxiv, 87ff.), though the sentences are re- 
arranged and the whole organization changed. Sometimes the sentences 
are rewritten entirely, and the latter part of the excerpt has no model in 
Atto’s chapter. The first sentences agree word for word® with Wulfstan 
1x, 61-*, “ecclesia enim . . . lacerant ecclesiam.”’ 

Further down in the MS is this sentence: 


omnis enim qui ecclesiam dei expoliat. & eius predia. uel do/naria inuadit. 
sacrilegii reus existit. 
Wulfstan rx, 61!*?°, reads: 


Omnis itaque, qui aecclesiam dei expoliat uel in aliqua re nocuerit, sacrilegii 
reus existit. 


Then follows in the MS citations from the canons of the punishment 
due those who alienate church property, with examples of evil-doers; and 
this Wulfstan sums up in the sentence (617°-62'), “inimicus enim Cristi 
efficitur omnis, qui ecclesiasticas res iniuste usurpare conatur.” Then 


29 Pp. 277, 279. 
% Except that the MS reads “‘et ideo” and the homily “‘ideoque”’ (1. 14). 
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comes in Wulfstan’s homily the sentence with which this excerpt in the 
MS closes, “‘de quo et Gregorius dicit *" si quis aecclesiam dei* denudaue- 
rit uel sanctimonia uiolauerit, anathema sit; ad quod respondentes omnes 
dixerunt amen.” In Homily x, where Wulfstan is translating and elabo- 
rating the passages in 1x, he quotes Gregory’s statement (67>) and 
translates it: 

se Se godes cyrican, he cw, rype ode reafige ode halignessa grid brece, a 
he forwyrde; and Romana witan him andwyrdan sona and anmodlice cwedon, 
amen, ealle. 

The words “Romana witan,” for which there is no source in the Latin, 
he probably took from p. 96 of the MS which quotes “‘canon romanus 
dicit; nemo au/deat nudare ecclesiam cristi.”” There is no case in which 
either 1x or x stands closer in phraseology to Atto’s chapter than does 
the MS excerpt. 

What the foregoing citations show is that almost all the material for 
1x, 60%-62', is found in these scattered pages (1-2, 94-97) of CCCC 190, 
inserted without apparent reason at the beginning and into the middle 
of Pseudo-Theodore’s Penitential. Some are the very passages for which 
Jost did not find an exact source, and they are not mentioned in the 
index of the MS. It looks very much as if Wulfstan had had added to the 
substantial large works which he found in the library at Worcester short 
excerpts of this kind which he planned to use in his sermons, and that the 
scribe of the MS, who also made the index, not recognizing them and not 
being able to make anything of them, simply omitted them from the 
index.* The foliation shows them to have been part of the original MS. 

Less significant than the other cases but perhaps worth mentioning is 
the entry in 190, p. 162; 265, p. 3; Nero A 1, f. 126, called in the Corpus 
MSS “Incipit admonitio spiritalis doctrine” and in Nero A 1 “De pastore 
& predicatore,”’ which is a collection of patristic and biblical passages, 
identical with many that Wulfstan uses, on the obligation of priests to 
teach, rebuke, and urge to repentance. 

No one of these borrowings would of itself establish the fact that the 
original from which all these MSS come served as a sort of notebook for 
Wulfstan in which he had collected both the large works and small 
separate items of which he had need as archbishop and homilist; but 
the number of them is impressive, especially since it is Wulfstan’s use 
of the materials that gives to the entries on pp. 1-2, 94-97, and 139-140 
their unity and their meaning. 

31 190 has “gregorius quoque ait.” 190, “cristi.” 


% This is not the only discrepancy between the index and the actual contents. See Miss 
Bateson, Z£.H.R., x, 717. 
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There are two other connections between Wulfstan’s work and this 
group of MSS. Adso’s Libellus de Anticristi, most popular of all treat- 
ments of a popular subject in England in the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies, and one of the sources of A’lfric’s statements about Antichrist 
in the introduction to his first series of homilies (Thorpe 1, 2-6), and 
through that and directly in one place the source of Wulfstan’s eschato- 
logical homilies, appears in CCCC 190, p. 281, as ““Epistola Adsonis Mo- 
nachi ad Gerbergam Reginam De Anticristo.’’™ 

Finally, among the liturgical material which makes up a large part 
of the collection in these MSS is a section on the offices for Ash Wednes- 
day which includes a sermon by Abbo of St. Germain under the rubric 
(190), “Qualiter Penitentes in Cena Domini in ecclesiam introducun- 
tur.” The Latin sermon is in CCCC 190, pp. 253-259; Nero A 1, f. 159»; 
Copenhagen Kgl. S. 1595, ff. 26-30; and there is a translation into Old 
English in CCCC 190, pp. 353-359, entitled ‘Sermo in Cena Domini ad 
Penitentes.” The translation is the most literal rendering of a Latin text 
into Old English that I have ever examined. It is quite unlike any of 
Wulfstan’s translations of which we have any knowledge, and there is 
no reason to suppose that he had anything to do with it except to order 
it made, for he did rewrite the Old English version in the form that ap- 
pears in Napier xxx. The case for Wulfstan’s authorship of xxx11 has 
never been carefully examined. The homily was attributed to him by 
Becher in Wulstans Homilien (Leipzig, 1910), pp. 13-18, and by Miss 
Whitelock in Sermo Lupi ad Anglos (London, 1939), p. 14, “on stylistic 
grounds.” I wish to offer further proof of its authenticity. 

A comparison of xxx1I with the Old English version in the MS and 
with the Latin yields evidence of Wulfstan’s customary method of deal- 
ing with a text. The familiar /eofan men replaces mine gebrodru da leofes- 
tan of the OE and fratres karissimi of the Latin. In one place in the MS 
(p. 358, 1. 18) mine gebrodru is glossed above the line by a scribe who 
evidently knew for whose use the translation had been made, “t £ men” 
—the abbreviation for “vel leofan men.” Familiar tautological elabora- 
tions occur as follows: 


“ The only other pre-Conquest English MS containing Adso’s work is also connected 
with Wulfstan. It is Vespasian D m which contains on f. 28 Wulfstan’s Latin homily on 
Antichrist (x1), and on f. 29 under the rubric “‘De Die Iudicii Sermo” a shortened form of 
the same. 

% It is also in Vitellius A 7, f. 65>. See Fehr’s Hirtenbriefe, p. 248. It has been edited by 
d’Achery in Spicilegium, 1, 337, and is in Migne 132, 764. 

%* In the comparison of phrases I list the form in Napier’s xxx with page and line num- 
ber, the OE in 190, and the Latin original from the same MS. 
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XXXII OE in MS Latin 
153: 
12 gescop and geworhte gesceop fecit 
15 lerde and faste bebead bebead commendat 
16 habban and healdan to habenne habere 
20 on ealre myrhde and on ealne wuldor omnem gloriam 
ealre merde 
22 nefre heneswultenedead nefre he ne numquam moreretur 
ne polode ne sar nesorge swulte 
nefre ne gebide 
154: 
4 sarig and sorhful besarigende and be- dolens e¢ penitens 
hreowsiende 
17 lapjad and logjad ledad mittimus 
21 godes lare and lage godes willan voluntatem dei 


Wulfstan’s favorite georne occurs without any model in OE or Latin 
on p. 153, 1558, 155"*; swide georne, 155”, 155°". Oft and gelome, a very 
common phrase in Wulfstan’s homilies, is on p. 155'°. The customary 
admonition to virtue at the end of his homilies, usually phrased, Eala, 
leofan men, utan do swa us pearf is,*7 as characteristic of his style as his 
fondness for intensifying adverbs, appears at the end of this homily in 
this form (155?*-*'): eala leofan men, utan don ealle, swa swa us pearf is, 
utan helpan ure sylfra, and utan anmodlice eallum mode gebugan to Criste 
and earnjan his miltse, swa we geornost magon—every phrase of which 
can be paralleled in Wulfstan’s known work. 

Likewise indicative of Wulfstan’s authorship is the condensation this 
version shows as compared with the other, the greater freedom of sen- 
tence structure resulting in a more idiomatic English than that of the 
MS version, which copies Latin structure rather slavishly,** and the in- 
dependent conclusion. 

Wulfstan’s fondness for the first person and direct address appears 
here also, and there are several cases of we lerad, the phrase which in- 
troduces the sections of the Canons of Edgar (Thorpe, A.L., pp. 395- 
402). 

37 See 11, 19'*-20!; mr, 281%; vy, 402-™; x, 758-2; xrv, 901; xv, 9410 xr, 1121; 
XxxiI, 166}. 

** For example, the sermon begins: Vere, fratres karissimi, hoc debetis scire unde fuit 
inceptum hoc exemplum ut episcopi peccatores homines eicerunt de ecclesia in capite 
ieiunii. The translator renders it: Mine gebrodru 8a leofestan, ge sculon to sodon Sis witan 
hwanon were ongunnen erest peos bisne pet biscopas ut adrifon of cyrcan sinfulle men on 
pam wodnes dege pe we hata® caput ieiunii. Wulfstan’s more idiomatic sentence is: Leofan 
men, ic wille cyan eow eallum and pam huru, pe hit zr nystan, hwanan seo bysn zrest 
aras, pet bisceopas ascada® ut of cyrican on foreweardan lenctene pa men, pe mid openan 
heafodgyltan hy sylfe forgylta®. 
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Since the OE version of the MS is so very close to the Latin it is al- 
most impossible to tell whether Wulfstan worked from the Latin or 
English version. His vocabulary is not remarkably like the English, but 
that is not proof that he was not working from the English text. And 
there is only one clear case of his having taken a word from the Latin 
text, his use of “paradyso” (153*°) instead of OE “‘neorxnawange,” a 
word never found in his genuine works.** There is one case in which 
Wulfstan’s diction is less accurate than the MS version. The Latin says, 
“nos episcopi sumus uicarii domini nostri iesu cris#i in hoc mundo,” 
which the English version translates as “we bisceopas beod ures drihtnes 
helendes cristes speliendas on pisum middanearde.” Wulfstan says 
(1544-2): “bisceopas syndon to pam gesette on pisre worulde, pet hy 
georne sculon be Cristes bysene.” ““Bysene”’ is not so accurate a word as 
“speliendas,” for it means “model,” “example,” which is inapplicable 
here. 

Fehr, when editing A’lfric’s pastoral letters, became impressed by the 
amount of material in MS 190 connected with 4lfric, and more especially 
hy the fact that the compilation of material from Isidore, Amalarius, 
Rabanus Maurus in the liturgical section (pp. 201-264) agrees so closely 
with Alfric’s compilation from the same sources in the pastoral letters. 
He decided that lfric had made the selections in 190 and had sent 
them to Wulfstan, who had them incorporated into CCCC 265.** 

Fehr may be right. It is certainly true that nearly all the larger works 
collected here—Pseudo-Egbert’s Excerptiones, Egbert’s Penitential, 
Bede’s Penitential, Pseudo-Theodore’s Penitential, and Amalarius’ Regula 
Canonicorum—furnished AElfric with material for his letters; and it is 
entirely likely that AZlfric, who was by far the more learned man, intro- 
duced Wulfstan to these works, as well as to other canons with which 
the latter was at first unfamiliar. Indeed, it is necessary only to read 
lfric’s reply to a personal letter from Wulfstan written early in Wulf- 
stan’s episcopacy to see upon what elementary matters the archbishop 
needed teaching. Wulfstan’s borrowings from A’lfric, moreover, are by no 
means limited to this legal and liturgical matter; for Homilies u, vm, 
xm, and xvi draw upon A:lfric’s earlier writings. There is therefore no 


%8 Wulfstan’s use of Paradise to mean the Garden of Eden antedates the first citation in 
the OED, which is from the Lambeth Homilies. The word is used in the West Saxon Gospels, 
Luke 23, 43, to mean heaven: ‘‘To-deg pu bist mid me on paradiso.”” Wulfstan makes a dis- 
tinction between these uses. He takes over “‘paradyso” in 153*° and 154’, where it means 
the Garden of Eden, but substitutes “‘pxre heofonlican cyrican” for the seme Latin word 
in 154,° where Christ takes Adam to heaven from hell. The MS English version has ‘“‘neorx- 
nawang” in every case. 

“Das Benediktiner-Offizium und die Beziehungen zwischen AZlfric und Wulfstan,” 
Eng. Stud., xiv1 (1913), 337-346. “© Die Hirtenbriefe, pp. 221-227. 
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doubt that the Abbot of Eynsham contributed a great deal to the train- 
ing of his superior, and MS 190 may well offer further evidence of his 
tutoring. Wulfstan’s readiness to learn is proved by the diligent study 
of the canons his own Canons of Edgar“ and Institutes of Polity reveal, 
and by the competent use of Lat’n models his sermons on the elements 
of the Christian faith show (Homilies v, v1, and x). The assembling of a | 
the material in these MSS, moreover, shows how Wulfstan worked to 
provide for himself the necessary guides for his multifarious duties as 
archbishop. 

Though it is hard to say in what relation these MMS stand to each 
other, it looks as if CCCC 190 were closer to the original collection than 
any other, though at least three of the others can be more definitely |o- 
cated at Worcester. CCCC 265 has Wulfstan’s name at the beginning; 
Junius 121 is signed by Wulfgeat, the famous Worcester scribe; and 
Nero A 1 is generally supposed to have had a Worcester model if it did 
not originate within that cloister. Volume m1 of CCCC 190 (pp. 365-420) 
written in one hand is the “scrift-boc on englisc” sent by Leofric to 
Exeter.“ But none of these MSS except Bodley 718,-which contains 
merely the penitentials as they existed at Worcester in the tenth cen- 
tury, antedates Wulfstan’s incumbency there, and possibly only the 
beginning of 265 is contemporary with him. The particular volume that 
Wulfstan ordered made may be lost, but I believe that we get the best 
idea of it from 190 because this MS contains the fragments which Wulf- 
stan worked into his homilies. On the other hand, the letters found in 
265, the Copenhagen MS, and Barlow 37 must have formed a part of the 
original collection, and from other evidences of content also it appears 
that 265 bears a closer resemblance to Nero A 1, the Copenhagen MS, 
and Barlow 37 than does 190. 

Phonology does not help much here, because the question is not the 
age of this particular MS, though the accuracy with which it represents 
a collection made before 1016 is somewhat related to date. But it is inter- 
esting to see that Anderson in a recent article has placed 190 on linguistic 
grounds a quarter of a century earlier than Junius 121. 

A careful study of the sources of the Canons of Edgar and the Institutes 
of Polity will almost certainly reveal more evidence on how Wulfstan 
used a collection of this kind, and probably on the relation of these MSS. 


“If Jost is right that V AGelred borrows from the Canons of Edgar—and the parallel 
passages indicate that this is true—then C of E must have come before 1008, or within five 
years of Wulfstan’s elevation to the archbishopric. 

42 See James’s account. 

4 G. K. Anderson, ‘‘Notes on the Language of A£lfric’s English Pastoral Letters in Corpus 
Christi College 190 and Bodleian Junius 121,” J.£.G.P., xu (1941), 5-13. 
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Until such a study is forthcoming, we may accept these parallels as some 
evidence of Wulfstan’s hand in the ordering of the work. 


APPENDIX 


There is another MS with the ordering of which Wulfstan has been con- 
nected. It is Vespasian A 14, which contains laudatory verses to Wulf- 
stan (f. 70) intended to accompany a volume he had had drawn up, and 
on the basis of which Stubbs says: 


“The MS. Vespasian A 14 is a very miscellaneous volume, great part of it con- 
sisting of theological scraps, put together under the patronage of Wulfstan, arch- 
bishop of York, early in the eleventh century.’ 


This MS is really composed of three volumes, the first containing prin- 
cipally the lives of Welsh saints (ff. 1-105), the second selections from 
Bede’s Ecclesiastical History and an essay on the Holy Ghost addressed 
by the Abbot of Westminster to Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury (ff. 
106-113>), and the third letters of Alcuin, verses and a letter to Wulf- 
stan, and canons of three ecclesiastical synods. It is only with the third 
volume that Wulfstan could have had anything to do, since the first two 
deal with people who lived after his death. Even so it is not certain that 
the verses form a part of the MS for which they were originally intended, 
though there is nothing to forbid such a supposition ;* the same letters of 
Alcuin found in Corpus MSS are present here, and there is also a private 
letter to Wulfstan as Bishop of London (f. 177) which likewise has to do 
with these matters. It is written in very florid Latin from some unknown 
person who styles himself “famulus supplex” and who may have been 
one of the clerical members of the bishop’s familia for whose education 
the bishop was responsible. He is apologizing for not having translated 
some secret matters into Latin as Wulfstan had asked him to do and 
pleads his inability in comparison with Wulfstan’s skill. It looks as if 
Wulfstan had had some experience before he became Bishop of Worcester 
in directing the very sort of activity MS CCCC 190 gives evidence of. His 
relation to Vespasian A 14 needs separate examination which will prob- 
ably not be possible until the war is over, but the lines of the poem apply 
equally to 190: 


Praesule Wlfstano hoc opus est consente paratum. 
Pollice quod docto impressit subtilis aliptes. 
DorotHy BETHURUM 
Connecticut College 
“ Memorials of St. Dunstan, p. liv. 


“ See Whitelock, “‘A Note on Wulfstan the Homilist,” £.H.R., tu (1937), 462-464. 
“ Stubbs printed the letter, with a wrong reference to the MS, op. cit., pp. 404-405. 

















L 
THE ROMANCE DESIDERATIVE SE 


HE Dantean formulas with desiderative se have recently attracted 

the attention of several reputable scholars and have given occasion 
to a lively discussion. Nicholson in Romania, txt (1935), 3 ff., proposed to 
abandon the traditional etymology Ital. se< Lat. sé, and suggested Ital. 
s¢< Lat. sit. Among those who accepted Mr. Nicholson’s conclusion are: 
E. C. Armstrong, MLN., 11, 68; K. McKenzie, Jtalica, x11, 70, who 
closely examined the passages of Dante, and finally Miss Lograsso, 
Italica, xv, 152. He was strongly opposed, on the other hand, by E. B. 
Place, Hisp. Rev., v, (1937), 259, to whom he replied in the same journal, 
vi, 250 ff., and finally by L. Spitzer, Romania, txv (1939), 290 ff., who 
defended the old etymology Ital. s¢< Lat. si. Having read the arguments 
of both camps, and having arrived at the conclusion that this usage of 
Dantean s¢ cannot be explained either by Lat. sé or wy sit, I venture to 
express my opinion on the subject. 

G. Nicholson, Rom., tx1 (1935), 10, observes with full reason, I think, 
that Lat. si is not apt to explain Romance sentences! like Deh se riposi 
mai vostra semenza[...] solvetemi quel nodo, Dante, Inf., x, 94, or oyd 
mesnadas si vos vala el Criador, Cid, 3128, which are frequent, as we shall 
see later on. 

The explanation of Gaspary, ZRPh., x1 (1887), 137 and of Spitzer, 
Romania, txv (1939), 300; 311,2? who compares Plautus, Miles, 571 ne tu 
hercle, si te di ament, linguam comprimes, seems weak to me, first because 
some manuscripts have amant instead of ament, which changes com- 
pletely the picture; secondly, because such an expression is totally iso- 


1 For Italian this has been very well pointed out by McKenzie in Jtalica, x11, 69 ef seqq., 
who writes (p. 70): “‘So obvious is the inappropriateness of interpreting se in the formula 
of adjuration as ‘if,’ that some authorities distinguish it from se ‘if,’ and derive it from 
Lat. sic, in spite of the fact that the phonetic obstacle is as great as in the case of si. Thus 
Cappuccini, Vocabolario della lingua italiana, asserts that it is an obsolete adverb equivalent 
to cost, ‘augurando e deprecando,’ and derived from sic; he quotes Inf., xx, 19. On the other 
hand, Zingarelli in his Vocabolario, after stating that se “esprime sempre una condizione, 
sia in una frase schiettamente dubitativa o ipotetica, sia nella concessione, sia nella limita- 
zione, sia nel desiderio,’ gives as one definition ‘o cosf{ fosse,’ adding: ‘si fa risalire a sic, ma 
anche si aveva questo uso.’ ” 

Cf. anche Meyer-Liibke, Gramm. rom., 1, 539 et seg., $613, 3, 632, §562 (“‘st avec une 
voyelle surprenante [!]’’). 

* I can attribute no importance, of course, to the two passages from Italian humanists 
of the 14th and 15th centuries quoted by Gaspary, ZRP&. x1 (1887), 137 and by G.-G. 
Nicholson, Rom., Lx, 11. 
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lated in the whole Latin language,’ and whatever may be our veneration 
for the manuscript tradition of Plautus, a slight suspicion as to the au- 
thenticity of that si can by no means be suppressed (see below).‘ 

But Nicholson’s idea—that this desiderative se, and even the condi- 
tional se, si, sd of all Romance languages, should represent Lat. sit— 
seems quite improbable to me, for the reasons which Spitzer has ex- 
pressed in his excellent article Rom., txv (1939), 289 ff., and which I need 
not repeat here.® I think the problem can be solved only by the method 


+I was fortunate enough to find, in the library of Princeton University, the Zeitschrift 
fiir die Altertumswissenschaft, xm (1854), 236, which Spitzer was not able to see (Rom., 
Lxv, 300, n. 1). The sentence si me Deus adiuuet, non habeo nihil is found in W. Grimm, 
Altdeutsche Gespriiche, publ. in Abh. der Akademie der Wiss. (Berlin, 1851), p. 238: this 
text is the Latin translation of some Old High German phrases of the ninth century (see 
Abh. 1849, 415). The German text reads: sam mir got helfe, ne habém ne tropfon, so that the 
correction of si to sic, proposed by Pott, Zeitschr. f. Altert., x11, 236, is quite obvious. 

O.H.G. sam (or sama) is translated ‘so,’ ‘ebenso,’ ‘sic,’ ‘aeque,’ ‘similiter,’ by O. Schade, 
Altdeutsches Worterbuch, 2d ed., 740. 

I may also remark that the passage se m’aiti Iddio (io il vi credo) is not in Brunetto 
Latini, as Spitzer says (p. 309), but in Boccaccio’s Decamerone (Giorn. Iv, nov. ix, 8). 

‘ The original desiderative meaning of the (conditional) Lat. sé is denied by Blase, 
Glotta, xr (1921), 145 et. seqgg.—o si (0 mihi praeteritos referat si Iuppiter annos Virgil) of 
course is comparatively frequent (see Blase, Hist. Gramm., p. 134) and has given Italian 
oh se; but this is something quite different. 

5 I only wish to reinforce Spitzer’s criticism on one point. 

I do not see great semantic difficulty, as Prof. Nicholson does (Rom., Lx1, 6 et segq.), in 
drawing from the conditional Latin sé the Rumanian sé with the sense of purpose (Lat. ué), 
in sentences like that quoted by Meyer-Liibke, Grammatik, 11, 641 and by Nicholson him- 
self, Rom., x1, 10: Duce-md-votu tardri intr’ altd cetate, sd propovoduesc cuvdntul lui Hs ‘je 
veux m’en aller de nouveau dans une autre cité, pour annoncer la parole de Dieu.’ I com- 
pletely agree with the explanation which Tommaseo-Bellini, Dizionario, s.u. se, p. 735, n. 3 
gives for quite similar Italian cases: ‘Talora innanzi al se si lascia per sottinteso il verbo 
necessario. Ell{issi] evidente e efficace. Fior. s. Franc. 112 (M): Viene il demonio|... | per 
sospingerlo quindi giuso. Di che Santo Francesco, non avendo dove fuggire |...) di subito si 
rivolse con le mani e col viso e con tutto il corpo al sasso[... ] brancolando colle mani, se a cosa 
nessuna si potesse appigliare (cioé cercando se... ); € 147: Corse|...] per tutta la cittd, se 
per ventura la potesse trovare; Boccaccio, Giorn., 1, Nov. 4, 2: A quella (tavola) s’appiccd, se 
‘orse Iddio, indugiando egli l’affogare, gli mandasse qualche aiuto allo scampo suo; [...] 
Vit. S. M. Madd. 77: Pensomi che tornassono un poco dentro alla porta[...] in luogo pit 
onesto, che si poteva, tuttavia se si potesse vedere o udire alcuna cosa; Vit. S. Gir., 4: Andavasi 
(il leone) discorrendo per la foresta forse se per ventura potesse rinvenire lo compagno suo.’ Cf. 
also the Dizionario degli Acc. della Crusca, s. u. se, §1, vol. 5, 117. 

Before the se in all of these sentences we may supply a purpose clause (per vedere se); 
sometimes we might, almost without changing the meaning, substitute a purpose clause 
for the se-clause: so e.g. in Vit. S. M. Madd., 77: per vedere o udire alcuna cosa (or per tentare 
di vedere o udire alcuna cosa); or in Fior. S. Franc., 112: per appigliarsi ad alcuna cosa (or 
per tentare di appigliarsi { . . . }). Similar sentences are also found in Modern Italian, par- 
ticularly in the familiar speech: cf. e.g. Collodi, Pinocchio, chapt. 24: Allora il burattino 
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employed by McKenzie in his admirable article: “a collection of exam- 
ples, as complete as possible, and a careful examination of the material.” 
I therefore take the liberty of trating the problem at somewhat greater 
length. 

The Italian passages have in great part been gathered by Prof. Mc- 
Kenzie* the first type is that represented by Deh se riposi mai[... | 
solvetemi, where an imperative follows the desiderative sentence, which 
constitutes a kind of captatio beneuolentiae, usually called the adjuration 
formula.’ 

I present here his material, amplified by other sources: 


Inf., x, 82 et seq.: 

E se tu mai nel dolce mondo regge (rededs), 

dimmi[.. . ] 
Inf., x, 94 et seq.: 

“Deh, se riposi mai vostra semenza”’ 

prega’ io lui, “solvetemi quel nodo[.. . }’ 
Inf., x11, 85 et seqq.: 

Percié ricomincid: “Se l’uom ti faccia 
liberamente cid che il tuo dir priega 
spirito incarcerato, ancor ti piaccia 

di dirne come I’anima si lega 
in questi nocchi; e dinne, se tu puoi, 
s’alcuna mai di tai membra si spiega.” 


’ 





[...] sé pose a guardare di qua e di ld se per caso avesse potuto scorgere su quella immensa 
spianata d’acqua una piccola barchetta con un omino dentro. 

I should approach very nearly the meaning of the Rumanian sentence quoted by Prof. 
Nicholson, If I were to say in colloquial Italian: Voglio anddrmene di nuovo in un’altra 
citta (per vedere) se annuncio la parola di Dio. 

See also Bourciez, Eléments de linguistique romane, 279, §254b; 600 et seqq., §§508 et seq.; 
Meyer-Liibke, Gramm., 3, 667, §590. 

Rumanian until the sixteenth century had sd (<st<s#) in the conditional sense (Bourciez, 
602, §508) and according to Tiktin, Rumdin. Elementarbuch, 143, §377 has it now in unreal 
conditional sentences (he quotes an author of the late nineteenth century, Cosbuc, 178, 
cf. the note at p. 179). 

For the other functions of sd (se) in Rumanian, cf. Meyer-Liibke, Gramm., 3, §§18; 
117-119; 340; 387, 562; 567; 569-570; 573-575; 582; 643-644; 669; 673; 679. 

® Ttalica, x11 (1936), 69 et segg. I add one example from Diez, Rom. Gramm., Sth ed., 
11, 357; one from Spitzer, Rom., txv, 309; one from Miss Lograsso, Jtalica, xv, 152, n. 6; 
two from L. G. Blanc, Grammatik der italidnischen S prache (Halle, 1844), p. 585; seven from 
the Vocabolario degli Acc. della Crusca (Verona, 1806), s. u. se, V, 117, four from Tommaseo- 
Bellini (s. u. u. aitare, ajutare, salvare). The remaining ones which I quote below (and par- 
ticularly all those of the Filostrato) have been indicated to me by the inexhaustible kindness 
of Prof. McKenzie. 

7 This distinction between ‘adjuration’ and ‘asseveration’ (or ‘protestation’) is quite 
correctly indicated by McKenzie, p. 70; but then his expression on p. 69, line 5 from the 
bottom, is not quite exact. 
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Inf., xv1, 82 et segq.: 
Peréd se campi d’esti luoghi bui 
e torni a riveder le belle stelle, 
quando ti giovera dicere: ‘I’ fui’, 
fa che di noi alla gente favelle. 
Inf., Xv1, 64 et seqq.: 
“Se lungamente l’anima conduca 
le membra tue”’ rispuose quelli ancora, 
““e se la fama tua dopo te luca, 
cortesia e valor di’ se dimora 
nella nostra citta [...]” 
Inf., xx, 19 et seq.: 
Se Dio ti lasci, lettor, prender frutto 
di tua lezione, or pensa per te stesso[... ] 
Inf., xxvu1, 55 e¢ seqq.: 
Ora chi se’, ti priego che ne conte: 
non esser duro pit ch’altri sia stato, 
se il nome tuo nel mondo tegna fronte. 
Inf., xx1x, 88 e¢ seqq.: 
dinne s’alcun Latino é fra costoro 
che son quinc’entro, se l’unghia ti basti 
etternalmente a cotesto lavoro. 
Inf., XxIx, 103 et seqq.: 
Se la vostra memoria non s’imboli 
nel primo mondo da l’umane menti 
ma s’ella viva sotto molti soli, 
ditemi voi chi siete e di che genti: 
Inf., xxx, 34 et seqq.: 
“Oh” diss’io lui” se l’altro non ti ficchi 
li denti a dosso, non ti sia fatica 
a dir chi é pria che di qui si spicchi.” 
Purg., v, 85 et seqq.: 
Poi disse un altro: ‘Deh, se quel desio 
si compia che ti tragge all’alto monte, 
con buona pietate aiuta il mio!” 
Purg., VIII, 112 et seqq.: 
“Se la lucerna che ti mena in alto 
truovi nel tuo arbitrio tanta cera 
quant’é mestiere infino al sommo smalto”’ 
cominci6 ella “se novella vera 
di Val di Magra o di parte vicina 
sai, dillo a me, che gia grande 1a era!” 
Purg., x1, 37 et seqq.: 
“Deh, se giustizia e pieta vi disgrievi 
tosto, si che possiate mover l’ala 
che secondo il disfo vostro vi lievi 
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mostrate da qual mano inver la scala 
si va pifi corto; e se c’é pid d’un varco 
quel m’insegnate che men erto cala;[...]” 
Pur., xi, 88 e¢ seqq.: 
se tosto grazia resolva le schiume 
di vostra coscienza, si che chiaro 
per essa scenda della mente il fiume 
ditemi, ché mi fia grazioso e caro, 
s’anima é qui tra voi che sia latina; [.. . } 
Purg., XXVI, 61 et seqq.: 
Ma se la vostra maggior voglia sazia 
tosto divegna, sf che il ciel v’alberghi 
ch’é pien d’amore e pid ampio si spazia 
ditemi, acciocché ancor carte ne verghi, 
chi siete voi, e chi é quella turba 
che se ne va diretro a’ vostri terghi. 
Petrarch, Trionfo d’Amore, 1 [11a, or Iv], 25 et seq.: 
“Or dimmi, se colui’n pace vi guide,” 
e mostrai ’] duca lor, “che coppia é questa?” 


Fazio degli Uberti, Il Dittamondo, in Manuale della letieratura italiana of D’An- 


cona and Bacci (Florence, 1911, 556): 
Se quel che tutto regge ancor vi presti 
tanto di grazia per la sua pietate 
che degli antichi onori vi rivesti 
fatemi ancora tanto di bontate 
ch’io oda, come in vostra giovinezza 
foste cresciuta in tanta degnitate[.... 
Boccaccio, Filostrato (Bari: Pernicone, 1937), 1, st. 110: 
disse: “Deh, Pandaro mio, se in quieto 
stato ti ponga Amore, abbi rispetto 
alquanto a me, non pure al giovinetto.” 

Scala dei Claustrali (o “‘del Paradiso’’) in the volume Trattati morali di Bono 
Giamboni (Florence: Piatti, 1836), 447: O anima, dimmi, se Dio ti salvi, or che 
ti vale, or che ti giova la continua lezione, e che ti giova occupare lo tempo e 
perderlo, leggendo le Sacre Scritture? (cf. Tommaseo-Bellini, s.u. salvare). 

Orl. Fur., v1, St. 30: 
Ma non restar perd, che non risponda 
chi tu sia, ch’in corpo orrido ed irto 
con voce e razionale anima vivi, 
se da grandine il ciel sempre ti schivi. 
Orl. Fur., xxxrv, St. 9: 
Il duca stupefatto allor s’arresta 


* This work is attributed by Francesco Tassi (in the Lezione preceding the text, p. 407) 
to the“‘celebre e dotto Frate Agostino della Scarperia, che fioriva sul declinare della meta del 
secolo decimoquarto.” It is an imitation of a Latin treatise De uita contemplatiua composed 
by “Guigo Quinto Priore della Certosa Maggiore.” 
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e dice all’ombra: “Se Dio tronchi ogni ala 
al fumo si, ch’a te pié non ascenda, 
non ti dispiaccia che ’l tuo stato intenda; 


e se vuoi che di te porti novella 
nel mondo su, per satisfarti sono.” 


This use may be due to Aristo’s imitation here of Dante. The last ex- 
ample I know is very late (sixteenth century) and quite isolated; it is 
the translation of the Aeneid (111, 944 et segg.) by Annibal Caro (1507- 
1556), and I owe it to courtesy of Prof. Attilio Momigliano. 


Oh, se le stelle 
se gli Dei, se quest’aura onde spiriamo 
generosi e magnanimi Troiani 
servin la vita a voi, quinci mi tolga 
la pieta vostra, e vosco m’adducete 
ove che sia; ché mi fia questo assai[.... ] 


In two cases, the imperative (dimmi, or the like) is not expressed, the 
information is demanded otherwise; but the type of construction is ab- 
solutely the same (cf. McKenzie, 72 et seq.): 


Purg., XXI, 112 et seqq.: 
E “Se tanto labore in bene assommi”’ 
disse ‘‘[dimmi] perché la tua faccia testeso 
un lampeggiar di riso dimostrommi?” 
Straparola, Notte x, fav. 5, ed. G. Rua, ii, 196: Io, se Dio ti salvi ed abbia 
misericordia dell’anima tua, intenderei volentieri la causa di questa mutazione. 


I ask the reader now to compare the following Latin passages:° 


® No instance of this use of sic is found before Catullus; hence it is quite possible that it 
did not exist in Old Latin. Ch. E. Bennett, Syntax, 1, 111 considers the sic- sentence with 
future in Terence, H. T., 463: sic me di amabunt, ut me tuarum miseritumst, Menedeme, 
fortunarum as desiderative, but this appears to me to be very doubtful; cf. Sjogren. Zum 
Gebrauch des Futurums im Altlateinischen, p. 73.—See, however, what is said below on the 
passage of Plautus, Miles, 571. 

On the other hand, we find no examples after Apuleius (2d cent. a.p.), although the 
temptation is great to correct si ualeas to sic ualeas in Hist. Apollonii, vii, p.11, 3(MS AP): 
indica [dic other MSS] mihi, si ualeas, quae est haec causa, quod ciuitas ista in luctu moratur? 
Cf. W. Kroll, Glotta, vir (1916), 80; Hofmann, Lat. Gramm. p. 772, at the beginning of the 
page. The Historia Apollonii belongs perhaps to the sixth century a.p. Cf. also W. Kroll. 
La sintaxis cientffica en la ensefianza del latin (Madrid, 1935), p. 92, n. 1, who quotes, as 
proof of the existence of the formula of adjuration sic ualeas, the quite vulgar inscription 
CIL., rv, 6641 (Pompeii) : cacator sic ualeas ut tu hoc locum trasea{s]. We must never forget 
how incomplete is our knowledge of Vulgar Latin! 

It is also possible that in the sixth century the pronunciation si instead of sic was so com- 
mon, that it crept into the text of Hist. Apoll.; si ualeas would then represent the spoken 
form of sic ualeas and should not be touched. This pronunciation is attested for the Vth 
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Catullus, xvm, 5 et seqq.: 
sic tibi bonus ex tua pons libidine fiat 
in quo uel Salisubsili sacra suscipiantur; 
munus hoc mihi maximi da, Colonia, risus. 
Horace, Odes, 1, iii, 1 et segq.: 
sic te diua potens Cypri sic fratres Helenae, lucida sidera, 
uentorumque regat pater obstrictis aliis praeter Iapyga 
nauis, quae tibi creditum debes Vergilium, finibus Atticis 
reddas incolumem, precor, et serues animae dimidium meae. 
Horace, Odes, 1, xxviii, 25 et seqq.: 
at tu, nauta, uagae ne parce malignus harenae 
ossibus et capiti inhumato 
particulam dare, sic, quodcumque minabitur Eurus 
fluctibus Hesperiis, Venusinae 
plectantur siluae te sospite, multaque merces, 
unde potest, tibi defluat aequo 
ab Ioue Neptunoque sacri custode Tarenti. 
Vergil, Ecl., rx, 30 et segq.: 
sic tua Cyrneas fugiant examina taxos 
sic cytisos pastae distendant ubera uaccae 
incipe, si quid habes: et me fecere poetam 
Pierides, sunt et mihi carmina, me quoque dicunt [... . ] 
Vergil, Ecl., x, 4 et seqq.: 
sic tibi cum fluctus subterlabere Sicanos 
Doris amara tuam non intermisceat undam, 
incipe: sollicitos Galli dicamus amores [.. . ] 
Vergil, Aen., x, 875: 
sic pater ille deum faciat, sic altus Apollo, 
incipias conferre manum. 
Propertius, m1, vi, 1 ef seqq.: 
dic mihi de nostra quae sentis uera puella 
sic tibi sint dominae, Lygdame, dempta iuga. 
Tibullus, 1, vi, 29 et seq.: 
parce, per inmatura tuae precor ossa sororis: 
sic bene sub tenera parua quiescat humo. 
Tibullus, m, v, 121 e¢ seq.: 
adnue, sic tibi sint intonsi, Phoebe, capilli 
sic tua perpetuo sit tibi casta soror. 
Ovid, Metam., vim, 848 et seqq.: 
sic mare compositum, sic sit tibi piscis in unda 
credulus et nullos, nisi fixus, sentiat amos: 





century by the grammarian Consentius before following c-(people used to say si custodit) 
instead of sic custodit G. L. Keil, V, 395, 11 ff.; but Ai for hic is already found in Pompeii 
(CIL. tv, 2048) before 79 A.D.; cf. also E. Richter, Beih. ZRPh., vol. 82 [1934], 74 note 
with more material). 
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quae modo cum uili turbatis ueste capillis 
litore in hoc steterat (nam stantem in litore uidi) 
dic ubi sit [.. . ] 
Ovid, Metam., xiv, 761 et seqq.: 
[...] quorum memor, o mea, lentos 
pone, precor, fastus et amanti iungere, nymphe; 
sic tibi nec uernum nascentia frigus adurat 
poma, nec excutiant rapidi florentia uenti. 
Ovid, Epistulae, m1, 135 et seuq.: 
nunc quoque—sic omnes Peleus pater impleat annos, 
sic eat auspiciis Pyrrhus ad arma tuis— 
respice sollicitam Briseida, fortis Achille, 
nec miseram lent ferreus ure mora 
aut, si uersus amor tuus est in taedia nostri, 
quam sine te cogis uiuere, coge mori. 
Ovid, Epistulae, rv, 147 et seq.: 
tolle moras tantum properataque foedera iunge: 
qui mihi nunc saeuit, sic tibi parcat amor. 
Ovid, Epistulae, rv, 167 et seqgq.: 
per Venerem parcas, oro, quae maxima mecum est, 
sic numquam, quae te spernere possit, ames, 
sic[....] adsit[....] sic faueant [....] et cadat [...] sic tibi dent 
Nymphae[...] 
Ovid, Epist., xv, 280: 
parce datum fatis, Helene, contemnere amorem, 
sic habeas faciles in tua uota deos. 
Ovid, Tristia, tv, v, 17 et seqq.: 
quod licet (et tutum est) intra tua pectora gaude 
meque tui memorem teque fuisse pium, 
utque facis, remis ad opem luctare ferendum 
dum ueniat placido mollior aura deo, 


et tutare caput [....] teque praesta[....] 

sic tua processus habeat fortuna perennes 

sic[....] non egeas[....] sic aequet[....] diligat[...] 

sic iuuenis[....] sic natus[....] et agnoscat sic faciat [....] nec det 


caeead 
Ovid, Tristia, v, ii, 51 et seqg.: 
sic habites terras et te desideret aether 
sic ad pacta tibi sidera tardus eas 
parce, precor, minimamque tuo de fulmine partem 
deme; satis poenae, quod superabit, erit. 
Ovid, Tristia, v, iii, 35 et seqg.: 
fer, bone Liber, opem, sic altera degrauet almum 
uitis et incluso plena sit uua mero, 
sic tibi iuuentus adsit [....] et non taceare[....]sicsint[....] uacet 
{[....]sic[....]uincat[...] huc ades et casus releues[.... ] 
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Seneca, Troades, 691 et seqq.: 

[...] ad genua accido 

supplex, Vlixe, quamque nullius pedes 

nouere, dextram pedibus admoueo tuis. 

miserere matris et preces placidus pias 

patiensque recipe, quoque te celsum altius 

superi leuarunt, mitius lapsos preme: 

misero datur quodcumque fortunae datu-. 

sic te reuisat coniugis sanctae torus 

annosque, dum te recipit, extendat suos 

Laerta; sic te iuuenis excipiat tuus 

et uota uincens uestra felici indole 

aetate auum transcendat, ingenio patrem: 

miserere matris: unicum afflictae mihi 

solamen hic est. 
Petronius, Lx1, 2: oro te, sic felicem me uideas, narra illud quod tibi usu uenit. 
Petronius, txxv, 1: “Rogo” inquit “Habinna, sic peculium tuum fruniscaris, 

si quid perperam feci, in faciem meam inspue.” 
Martial, vit, lxxxix, 3 et seq.: 

[...] quas tu nectere candidas, sed olim, 

sic te semper amet Venus, memento. 
Martial, vm, xciii, 8 et seq.: 

sed iam parce mihi nec abutere, Narnia, Quinto, 

perpetuo liceat sic tibi ponte frui. 

Silius Italicus, v, 179: 

“sic in Apollinea semper uestigia prund 

inuiolata teras uictorque uaporis ad aras 

dona serenato referas sollemnia Phoebo, 

concipe” ait “dignum factis, Aequane, furorem, 

uulneribusque tuis.” 
Apuleius, Metam., vit, 201: per fortunas uestrosque genios, sic ad meae senectu- 
tis spatia ualidi laetique ueniatis, decepto seni subsistite meumque paruulum ab 
inferis ereptum canis meis reddite.’® 
CIL., IV, 2776 (Pompeii; in uentre uasis): presta mi sinceru(m), sic te amet quae 
custodit ortu(m) Venus. 
Carm. epigr. 1067: 

sic tibi contingat feliciter ire, uiator, 

inmatura meo perlege fata loco. 

Carm. epigr. 1467 (orig. lost; hesitatingly integrated by Buecheler): 


10 T cannot well understand why Blase, Hist. Gr., p. 134, considers this passage of Apu- 
leius as ‘merkwiirdig’; nor why he says that ‘es fehlt der zu erwartende Imperativ und der 
Wunschsatz ist einem imperativischen Satze koordiniert.’ Of course, we must put a comma 
after Genios—as e.g. the edition of Giarratano (Paravia, 1929) and the Loeb do—and join 
directly per fortunas uestrosque Genios with decepto seni subsistite; then ‘der zu erwartende 
Imperativ’ is subsistite, and the whole sentence is identical with the others, and by no 
means ‘merkwiirdig.’ 
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sic] tibi praeterito redeat felicior annus 
sem] per et ex facili uita regatur ope: 
hos?] durae [?] mortis sacratos laedere Manes 
par]ce: monent leges et leuis umbra rogi. 
Carm. epigr. 1468: 
sic tibi perpetuo sint, lector, uota secunda: 
parce pios Manes sollicitare manu. 


The case is evidently the same in the three following passages, al- 
though the imperative (dic ‘tell me’) is not directly expressed: 


Horace, Sat., 11, iii, 300 et segq.: 
Stoice, post damnum sic uendas omnia pluris 
[dic] qua me stultitid insanire putas? [.. . ] 
Tibullus, 1, iv, 1 et segq.: 
sic umbrosa tibi contingant tecta, Priape, 
ne capiti soles, ne noceantque niues, 
[dic] quae tua formosos cepit sollertia? certe 
non tibi barba nitet, non tibi culta comast etc. 
Martial, rx, xlii, 1 et seqq.: 
campis, diues Apollo, sic Myrinis 
sic semper senibus fruare cygnis 
doctae sic tibi seruiant sorores 
nec Delphis tua mentiatur ulli, 
sic Palatia te colant amentque: 
bis senos cito te rogante fasces 
det Stellae bonus annuatque Caesar. 
See, e.g., Blase, Histor. Gramm., m1, i, 133. 


The identity of the Latin and the Italian type is absolute: first the 
speaker expresses a wish in favor of the interlocutor by the means of a 
sentence constructed with sic; se and the present subjunctive;"! then, in 
exchange, he asks or begs something from the same interlocutor by 
means of an imperative (or its equivalent: an exhortative subjunctive) ; 
very often, a verb meaning “I pray you,” “I beg you” is also found (Lat. 
6rd, precor, rogé; Ital. priego, pregai; the deh! of Inf. x, 94 has of course 
the same meaning). Very frequently (in all cases in Dante, except one) 
the imperative is a verb meaning “to tell,” “to answer,” “to speak,” “to 


" As Prof. McKenzie (p. 71) correctly observes, se with the present subjunctive is ex- 
tremely rare, we could almost say irregular, in Italian, outside of these formulas of adjura- 
tion. The se mai continga che il poema sacro[...] of Par., xxv, 1 ef segg. is interpreted as 
being half desiderative by Prof. Spitzer (p. 303, n. 1) which is probably right (cf. the use of 
contingat in CIL., vit, 1070, 4-5 [c]: ita tibi contingat quod uis, ut hoc sacrum non uioles; 
Carm. Epigr. 1067 (Rome): sic tibt contingat feliciter ire, uiator/immatura meo perlege fata 
loco; 1287: opto meae caste contingat uiuere natae; Itala, Genesis, 44, 7 [Lugd.]: non contingat 
pueris tuts facere hoc uerbum [yi -yiwouro LXx)). 
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say,” “to inform,” “to explain,” “to show” etc.” (Lat. dic, incipe, narra; 
Ital. di’, dimmi, dillo, ditemi, or equivalent formulas: non esser duro 
[before: #1 priego che ne conte]; solvetemi quel nodo; non ti sia fatica a dir chi 
2; con buona pietate aiuta il mio (desto]; non restar che [tu] non risponda; 
non ti dispiaccia chelio]’l tuo stato intenda etc., etc.). 

But similar sentences—with si, se, expressing a wish, in one member, 
and the imperative in the other—are also found in the other Romance 
languages (I draw my material in part from Diez, Gramm., 5th ed. [1882], 
m1, 357):4 


Spanish:“ Poema del Cid, 1115, 1646; 3045: 
oyd, mesnadas, si el Criador vos salve. 
Poema del Cid, 3139 (cf. Cornu, Rom., x, 87): 
oyd, mesnadas, si vos vala el Criador. 
Fern. Gonz., 203: 
oytme, sy Jesucristo vos perdon. 
Appoll., 173: 
Dixo: “si Dios te faga a tu casa tornar 
que me digas el nombre que te suelen llamar.” 
Bibl. de autores espafioles, Rivadeneyra, x, 1b (probably fifteenth 
century): 
Abrasme las puertas, mora, si Al4 te guarde de mal. 
Provencal: Raynouard, Choix de poésies, m1, 410: 
perdonatz me, sim sal lo filh sancta Maria. 
Old French: Huon de Bordeaux, p. 106: 
Car me le di, se t’ame ait ja salu. 
Am. et Am., 3345: 
Ce dist Gautiers: se Dex vos beneie 
Seignor baron, nel me celez vos mie. 
Erec, 1203: 
Mais ce me di, se Dieus t’ait, 
Coment as non? 
R. Charr., trv, 10: 
Menez m’i, se Dex vos eist. 
Percev., 596: 
Biaus amis, se Dieus vos ament, 
De vos noveles nos contes. 


12 For Old Italian, this has been pointed out with reason by Prof. McKenzie, Jtalica, 
xIt, 71 et segg. Some of the Old French examples which I quote in the text are of the same 
kind (Huon de Bordeaux, p. 106; Am. et Am., 3345; Percev., 4028; 1490; 596), as are also 
one Portuguese and one Spanish example (Appoll., 173). 

3 The connection between the Italian and the French “‘desiderative” se, denied by Foulet, 
is strongly asserted by Spitzer, Rom., txv, 309: “une interprétation intra-francaise est 
donc exclue et il ne reste que l’interprétation ‘interromane’ de Diez et de Gaspary.” 

4 For Spanish, more material (also of the “‘asseverative” type) may be found in Menén- 
dez Pidal, Cantar de mio Cid (Madrid, 1908), 1, 372. 
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Percev., 1490: 
Vallet, se Dameldex t’ait, 
Se tu me ses dire noveles 
Des chevaliers et des puceles[... . ] 
Percev., 4028: 
Amis, se Dameldex t’ait, 
Fait li rois, dy moi verité. 
Percev., 8974: 
Car sejornés, se Dex vos gart, 
Hui et demain et plus encore. 
Portuguese: Diez, Ueber die erste port. Kunstpoesie, Bonn, 1863, 79, 12: 
Dizede me, se Deos vos perdon. 
For Rumanian, where sé (se) regularly introduces all desiderative sentences, cf. 
Meyer-Liibke, Gramm. rom., 3, 148 et seqq., §§118 et seq.; 428, §387; 667, §590, 


Examples of desiderative sic'® of the asseverative type are rather rare 
in Latin: I know only the following: 
Tibullus 1, vii, 53 et seq.: 
sic uenias hodierne, tibi dem turis honores 
liba et Mopsopio dulcia melle feram. 
(“so may you come today, as it is true that I am willing etc.”’) 


46 T do not include in my enumeration the instances of correlative sic-ut, because the type 
is somewhat different; hence they may not be so well compared with the Italian passages. 
The examples most nearly resembling the “imperative” type is evidently CIL., rv, 6641: 
cacator sic ualeas, ut tu hoc locum trasea|s) (cf. W. Kroll, La sintaxis cientifica en la ensenanza 
del latin (Madrid, 1935], p. 92, n. 1; compare also, with ita, CIL., vimt, 1070: ita tibi contingat 
quod wis ut hoc sacrum non uioles). 

Instances of the ‘‘asseverative” type are: 

Catulus, xiv, 13 ef segg.: 

“sic”, inquit, “mea uita, Septumille, 
huic uni domino usque seruiamus, 
ut multo mihi maior acriorque 

ignis mollibus ardet in medullis.” 

Here the character of ‘“‘asseveration” is clearly indicated by the translation of F. E. 
Cornish in the Loeb Classical Library (New York, 1914) 55, who considers it necessary to 
add the words “I swear”: 

“So, my life, my darling Septimius, so may we ever serve this one master as (I swear) 
more strongly and fiercely burns in me the flame deep in my melting marrow.” 

Propertius has (1, xviii, 11): 

sic mihi te referas leuis, ut non altera nostro 
limine formosos intulit ulla pedes. 
This usage of sic is very frequent in Ovid, whose style is relatively popular: 

Epist., xv, 25: 

[Cytherea] perstat et ut pelagi, sic pectoris adiuuet aestum 

deferat in portus et mea uota suos. 
Metam., vit, 866 ef segg.: quoque minus dubites, sic has deus aequoris artes 
adiuuet, ut nemo iandudum litore in isto 
me tamen excepto, nec femina constitit ulla. 
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Tibullus, 1, v, 63 et seg.: 
uera cano, sic usque sacras innoxia laurus 
uescar, et aeternum sit mihi uirginitas. 
Propertius, xv, 1 ef seqq.: 
sic ego non ullos iam norim in amore tumultus 
nec ueniat sine te nox uigilanda mihi: 
ut mihi praetexti pudor est uelatus amictu 
et data libertas noscere amoris iter, 
illa rudis animos per noctes conscia primas 
imhuit, heu!, nullis capta Lycinna datis. 


(Transl. Paganelli, ed. Belles Lettres [Paris, 1929]: ““Ah puissé-je ne plus con- 
naitre les tourments de l’amour, ne plus passer de nuits 4 veiller loin de toi com- 
me je dis la vérité [!]: j’étais encore revétu de la prétexte”’ etc. etc.). 1 





In the Ibis there is an abundance of these clauses: vv. 64 et seg.; 273 et seq.; 315 et seq.; 
331-337; 339 et seg.; 341; 343-348; 421-424; 235 et seq. (with tamquam instead of uf); 
469-476; 521 et seg.; 549 et seg.; 569 et seg.; 583 et seg.; 591; 601 et seg. ; 603-606; 621-626 
(double). Total: 21, in a little poem of 644 verses! More material in the other works of 





Ovid can easily be found, I believe, with the help of the excellent Ovidian concordance : 
published by Deferrari, Barry, and McGuire (Washington, 1939). t 

Ital. cost, Spanish ast, Old French si, French ainsi also are used exactly the same way’ ; 
for Spanish I may quote Cervantes, Quijote, 1, 1: 3 


Asi Dios me dé ventura 
como es el novio galén é 
More material is in R. J. Cuervo, Diccionario de construccion yy régimen de la lengua castel- 3 
langa, 1 (Paris, 1896) s. u. ast [6], 698 et seq. 

For Italian, we can read, e.g., Orl. Fur., xxvii, st. 13: : 

Cos{ mi sia questo cammin felice 

come tornar vo’ fra due mesi almanco: 
né mi faccia passar d’un giorno il segno 
se mi donasse il re mezzo il suo regno. 2 

But they are used in optative sense also without the correlative como, come. For Spanish 
I may quote the sapphic ode of Estéban Manuel de Villegas (1596-1669) indicated to me 
by the kindness of Prof. Américo Castro; see Menéndez Y Pelayo, Las cien mejores poestas 
de la lengua castellana (Buenos Aires-Madrid, no date), p. 145: ; 

Asf los dioses con amor paterno : 
as{ los cielos con amor benigno 
nieguen al tiempo que feliz volares 

nieve 4 la tierra. 

More material of this type for Spanish may be found in R. J. Cuervo, Diccionario, s. u- 
ast (5), pp. 699 of s.q., and in the Diccionario of the Academia Espafiola, I (Madrid, 1933), 
s.u. ast (8) 841, col. 2; for Italian see Tommaseo-Bellini, s.u. cost, nn. 15 and 18, 1781, col. 3. 

For French, see e.g. Godefroi, vol. 1, 181; vol. 7, 415 seg. (si m’aist Deus etc.; ainsi : 
m’aist Dieux) and the Grand dictionnaire universel of P. Larousse, I, s.u. ainsi, 160, col. 
1 (Malherbe, Bossuet, Fénelon, etc.): ainsi puisse la France tire toujours prospére! 

I know of no other cases of desiderative sic in the whole Latin language, outside of the 
two types examined in this paper, the adjurative and the asseverative type (both with ut 
and without wé). 
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Propertius, rv [v], vii, 51 e¢ segg.: 
juro ego fatorum nulli reuolubile carmen 
tergeminusque canis sic mihi molle sonet 
me seruasse fidem: si fallo, uipera nostris 
sibilet in tumulis et super ossa cubet. 
Silius Italicus, 11, 301 et seqq.: 
[...] haud Tirynthia tecta 
—-sic proprid luat hoc poend nec misceat urbis 
fata suis—nunc hoc, hoc inquam, tempore muros 
oppugnat, Carthago, tuo teque obsidet armis. 
Silius Italicus, rv, 505 et seqq.: 
“at tu, donata tela inter Martia luce, 
infelix animae, sic, sic uiuasque tuoque 
des iterum hanc laudem nato; nec fine sub aeui 
oppetere in bello detur, cum fata uocabunt. 
pugnantem cecidisse meum est.’”’ Haec personat ardens. 


This type also exists in Old Italian constructions with se; it is the type 
of sentence which McKenzie calls of ‘protestation’ or ‘asseveration’: ‘the 
se-clause,”’ as he explains very well (Ztalica, x11, 73), “simply strengthens 
a statement:’’ I know of the following examples: 


Brunetto Latino, I] Tesoretto (Florence: Zannoni, 1824), p. 59; Strassburg, ed. B. 
Wiese, p. 35, vv. 667 ef seqq.): 
E l’om, se Dio mi vaglia, 
creato fu san faglia 
la pid nobile cosa, 
e degna, e preziosa 
di tutte creature. 
Ibid., p. 13, vv. 42 et seqg. (ed. Zannoni, p. 103; ed. Wiese, p. 51, vv. 1224 et segq.): 
Ma ricontar non oso 
cid ch’io trovai, e vidi, 
se Dio mi guardi [porti R.], e guidi. 
Guittone d’Arezzo (ed. Pellegrini), 15 et seq.: 
Se Deo m’aiuti, amor, peccato fate 
se v’allegrate de lo malo meo. 
Ibid., 203 et seqq.: 
Eo non posso appagare 
a dir, Donna, de voi l’animo meo; 
che, se m’aiuti Deo, 
quanto pit dico, pid talento dire. 
Ibid., 217 et seqq.: 
Amore meo, se Deo m’alongi noia 
€ gioia in voi me dia, 
a la stagion ch’eo foi 
talentoso de voi, lo tempo mio 
si picciul era, non m’é viso fiore 
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amor, che de voi pria 
nulla cosa vedesse 
ni poi, che me tenesse [Val.] in tal desio 
de servire e d’amare."* 
Dante,  Inf., xvi, 127 et seqg.: 
ma qui tacer non posso; e per le note 
di questa comedfa, lettor, ti giuro, 
s’elle non sien di lunga grazia vote, 
ch’io vidi per quell’aere grosso e scuro 
venir notando una figura in giuso 
maravigliosa ad ogni cor sicuro; 
Purg., 11, 16 et seqq.: 
cotal m’apparve, s’io ancor lo veggia, 
un lume per lo mar venir s{ ratto 
che ’1 mover suo nessun volar pareggia. 
Purg., vit, 127 et seqgq.: 
e io vi giuro, s’io di sopra vada, 
che vostra gente onrata non si sfregia 
del pregio della borsa e della spada. 
Par., xxt1, 106 et seqq.: 
S’io torni mai, lettore, a quel divoto 
triunfo per lo quale io piango spesso 
le mie peccata, e il petto mi percuoto 
tu non avresti intanto tratto e messo 
nel foco il dito, in quanto io vidi il segno 
che segue il Tauro e fui dentro da esso. 

Boccaccio, Giornata Iv, nov. 2: Io vi diceva ben, frate Alberto, che le mie bel- 
lezze eran celestiali; ma, se Dio m’aiuti, di voi m’incresce, ed infino 
da ora [....] io vi perdono. 

Giornata Iv, nov. ix, 8: “Se m’aiuti Iddio, “disse il Cavaliere, “‘io il 
vi credo, né me ne maraviglio, se morto v’é piaciuto cid, che vivo 
pid che ogni altra cosa vi piacque.” 

Giornata v, nov. 10: Se Dio mi salvi, di cosf fatte femmine non si 
vorrebbe aver misericordia. 

Giornata v1, nov. vi, 7: Tu mi faresti dar l’anima al nemico: io dico 
che tu non mi credi, se io non sia impiccato per la gola, che egli 
m’é stato imbolato. 

Giornata vim, nov. vi, 8: Se Iddio mi salvi, questo é mal fatto, se vero 
é. 

Giornata rx, nov. 10: Se m’aiuti Iddio, tu se’ povero; ma egli sarebbe 
mercé, che tu fossi molto pid. 

Giornata x, nov. x, at the end, Canzone, stanza 5: 


%6 The Italian paraphrase of the ed. Pellegrini, p. 220, reads: ‘Amor mio, se Dio mi 
tenga lungi ogni danno e mi conceda gioia in voi, io vi attesto [!], o amore, che nel tempo in 
cui dapprima fui desideroso di voi, la mia eta era s{ picciola (ero cos{ giovane) che non mi 
sembra d’aver giammai visto né prima né dopo di voi donna alcuna, che piG suscitasse il 
mio desiderio di servirla e d’amarla.” 
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Se io non sia svisata 
pianger farolle amara tal follia. 

Filostrato, Proemio (Bari: ed. Pernicone, 1937), 4: Dico adunque, se Iddio tosto 
coll’aspetto del vostro bel viso gli occhi miei riponga nella perduta pace, che 
poscia che io seppi che voi di qui partita eravate[...... ]. 

Filostrato, 1, stanza 39: 
A cui ella rispose: ‘‘Non ancora 
pid d’un che d’altro, se io non sia morta.” 
Filostrato, 11, stanza 94: 
A cid Pandaro disse: “‘Se ti piace 
fa’ quel ch’io dico e me poi lascia fare 
che, se Amor mi ponga in la sua pace, 
io te ne credo risposta arrecare 
di sua man fatta[...... ag 
Filostrato, m1, stanza 56: 
tu m’hai d’inferno messo in paradiso 
amico mio, se io non sia ucciso. 
Filostrato, rv, stanza 18: 
Poscia ch’io seppi la trista novella 
del traditor del mio padre malvagio 
se Dio mi guardi la tua faccia bella 
nulla giammai sent{ tanto disagio 
quant’io ho poi sentito, come quella 
ch’oro non curo, citta né palagio, 
ma sol di dimorar sempre con teco 
in festa ed in piacere, e tu con meco. 


These expressions may be compared with such Old French sentences 
as: 


Percev., 9750: 
Et il respont: “se Dex me gart 
autrui n’aloie jou querant.” 
R. Charr., Lxxx1, xxvii, 2926-27: 
Et cil dist: “Se je scie saus 
ja mes de toie n’arai pitié 
des qu’une foiz t’ai respitié.”’ 
Leg., CcLvH, 8: 
Se Dieu plest n’en mentirai. 
Past., CLxxvul, 101: 
Naie, se Dieu plaist, 
autrui n’amerai. 
Ren., v, 18: 
Et cilz li dist: “Se Diex me voie, 
joie aurai je quant je vous voi.” 
Ren., m1, 68: 
li autre dist: “Se Dex me saut, 
ainz vaut bien quatre a bon marchié.” 
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Material is very abundant and may be found in Diez, Gramm., m1, 357; Ed. Mitz- 
ner, Syntax der neufrans. Sprache, 2d ed. (Berlin, 1845), 43 et seg.; K. Tholle, 
Das Betheuern und Beschworen in der altromanischen Poesie, Diss. Gottingen 
(Erlangen, 1883), 57; Fr. Bischoff, Der Conjunctiv bei Chrestien (Halle a.S.), 11; 
L. Foulet, Rom., tum (1927), 304 e¢ segg.; J. Merk, ZRPh., Beiheft 41,267 et 
seqq.; Tobler, Mitth., 1, 29; Godefroy, Dict., vol. 1, 181, col. 2; vol, 7, 415. 


In Provencal we have (cf. Meyer-Liibke, Grammatik, 111, 692): 
B. Born, xxt, 80: 
assi ’m podetz ric far 
e mon dan restaurar 
si Dieus e sains m’ampar. 


In Spanish we have: 

Arcipreste de Hita, Lib. de buen amor (Madrid: Cejador, 1913), 1, 181, v. 487: 
Dyz la mujer entre dientes: “Otro Pedro es aqueste, 
mas garcon e mas ardit, que el primero que ameste: 
el primero apost déste non vale mds que un feste; 
con aqueste e por este faré yo, si Dios me preste.” 

ibidem, 11, 45, v. 984: 

Dixel yo: “‘Est6 de priesa, si Dios de mal me guarde.” 
In Portuguese there is: 

Graal 92: 

se Deos m’ajude, eu ho vingarey a meu poder 


I also find a Genoese example in Rambaut de Vaqueiras (quoted in the 
Manuale of F. Torraca, ed. 1913, 1, 11): 

Jujar, to proenzalesco, 

s’eu aja gauzo de mi, 

non prezo un genoi. 

The sentences in Inferno, xvi, 128 e¢ seg. and Purg., vit, 127 et seg. (ti 
giuro, vi giuro) may be directly compared with Propertius rv [v], vii, 51: 
iuro ego; the se m’aiuti Deo, se m’attt Iddio of Guittone and Boccaccio 
with the Portuguese se Deos m’ajude (Graal, 92) and the Old French 
si m’aist Dex etc. (with si, cf. note 15); the se Dio mi vaglia of B. Latino 
and the Spanish si vos valva el Criador (Cid, 3139), with Lat. sic. ualeas, 
sic uiuas (Sil. It.), sic te amet Venus etc. 

From the phonetic point of view, it is true that Lat. sic has given Old 
Ital. sf, O. Fr. si, Port. sim, Rum. si. But there is no difficulty in admit- 
ging that, with a different meaning and consequently with a different 
intonation, it has given at the same time se (sd) in the same languages. 

The case is exactly the same as with Lat. magis, which has given Ital. 
ma and mai, Port. mas and mais. It is, in any case, not more difficult to 
derive Ital., O. French se from sic than from sé. That sic in the Romance 
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languages was weakening in stress, is proved by the modern forms: Ital. 
cost, Fr. ainsi, Sp. ast, Cat. assi, Engad. aschia, Port. assim, Rum. asa, 
Lomb. inS4, Prov. enaisi, Log. gai (=*eccu-hdc-sic), etc. Cf. the lin- 
guistic atlas of Italy by Jaberg, and Jud, map 631. 

An exact parallel to this supposed split'’ of Lat. sic into the two forms 
si(m), se (sd) in French,"* Italian, Portuguese, and Rumanian," is given 
by the German so, which also has two functions and a different stress in 
each function: and it is precisely the function corresponding to the Ro- 
mance desiderative se (si) which has the lighter stress (sd), whereas the 
function corresponding to sic (ita) ‘this way’ has the heavier (sd). The 
German process has been carefully examined by L. Spitzer (Rom., Lxv 
[1939], 309), who quotes so mir Gott helfe as well as Schiller: Hier Schwére 
ich (Lat. itd, Ital. giuro], und so speye die Natur mich aus ihren Grainzen 
in eine bésartige Bestie aus,[... ]. 

My interpretation of this type of Romance se as sic seems to be con- 
firmed by the obvious German translation of se in all the passages quoted 
above, which is so; cf. e.g. Diez, 4th ed., 1, 233: “Daher [Conjunktiv] 
salt, conselt in den gewonlichen Betheuerungsformeln: se dex me salt ‘so 
Gott mich behiite,’ se dex me conseut ‘so Gott mir rathe.’” In English, 
likewise, the obvious translation of se, si, in all the passages quoted above 
would be so; so may God help you, protect you, etc., etc.; and the Italian 
word se is in effect correctly given in so in most English translations of 
Dante (see McKenzie, Jtalica, x1, 73, at the end of the page). Spitzer 
observes the same for German (Rom., txv [1939], 299 et segq., 309). 

From the purely formal point of view, the method of geographic lin- 
guistics, codified by Bartoli in his well-known Introduzione alla neolin- 
guistica (Geneva, 1925), indicates that the Sardinian and Spanish si 
should be older than the Italian and French se for two reasons: (1) be- 
cause both Sardinia and Spain are “aree isolate” with relation to North- 
ern France and Italy, and even to Provence and to Rumania (Bartoli, 
3 et seqq.; 19; cf. also 26, 66); (2) because both of them, being colonies, are 
“aree seriori’” with relation to Italy, which was the metropolis (Bartoli, 13 
et seqg.). And, if, approaching the problem from another side, we apply 
Gréber’s “chronological” theory (A LL., 1, 211 et seqg.), we note that it fits 


1 There is little doubt, 1 think, that both Old Italian desiderative and conditional se 
are stressless (pretonic). For Old French s¢<sic, see Rydberg, Geschichte des franzisischen 
2 (Upsala, 1907), 1, 855 et seg. ; also Gilliéron, A beille, 283 et segq. 

As for the fall of final -c, cf. e.g. Fr. ld, It. la, Sp. allé<Lat. illdc; It. 1, Sp. allt<Lat. 
illic. Cf. also note 9, at the end, and note 22. 

‘* The oldest Provencal texts show si, not se: see Place, Hispanic Review, v, 262. Did se 
come later from Northern France? 

Old Rumanian has se, exactly as Italian, French, and Portuguese; cf. Meyer-Liibke 
Gramm. rom., 3, 639, §567. Modern Rumanian has sd, derived from se, and this from *s#(c). 
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perfectly with our case, for the older form sic (or sé) is preserved in all the 
ancient colonies (Sicily, Sardinia, Venetia, Spain, Provence), whereas the 
more recent colonies (Northern Gaul, Lusitania, Rhaetia, Dacia) and the 
metropolis, Italy, have the shortened form *s? (cf. the just cited linguistic 
Atlas, map 1278). So the Vulgar Latin passage of sic (or sé) to *st in 
Italy must have occurred slightly before Caesar’s conquest of Gaul, 
which ended in the year 50 B.c. with the organization of Northern Gaul 
into provinces; Lusitania and Rhaetia became provinces in 15 B.c., 
Dacia in 108 a.p. Cf. also Briich, Glotta, 26 (1938), 173 (on the distribu- 
tion of auricula znd dricula in the Romance countries). 

About the Aragonese, Leonese and Asturian form se, see also E. B. 
Place, Hispanic Review, v (1937), 259, 261. As for Catalan, either if we 
consider it as a Provencal or as an Ibero-roman dialect, its si tallies 
perfectly with both Gréber’s and Bartoli’s theories. 

A very interesting detail concerning the Latin use of the sic construc- 
tion which we have just examined is that it is almost exclusively poetical: 
of the prose writers, only two, most characteristic ones, have it—Petro- 
nius twice and Apuleius once. It will also be noted that it is more fre- 
quent in the elegiac and epigrammatic style than in the epic. W. Kroll 
explains this in Glotta, v1 (1916), 80: 


Dasz es sich dabei um volkstiimliche Ausdruckweise handelt, zeigt z. B. Catull., 
xvul, 5 sic tibi bonus ex tua pons libidine fiat; CIL. 1v, 2776 presta mi sinceru(m): 
sic te amet [...] Venus. Wir diirfen also ein in der Umgangssprache gebrauch- 
liches sic ualeas [cf. Hist. Apollonii 7 S. x1, 3] annehmen, auch wenn es viel- 
leicht nicht iiberliefert ist. 


It is evident that the presence of this sic in such prose writers as Pe- 
tronius and Apuleius—and its complete absence in all the others—only 
confirms Kroll’s opinion: it was a popular expression, common in collo- 
quial Latin, but avoided by good authors. As for the coincidence between 
the poetical and the popular speech in Rome, other interesting examples 
could be cited.4 The psychological reasons for this coincidence are pre- 
sented, as usual, in a masterful way by Fr. Ruckdeschel in his excellent 
dissertation Archaismen und Vulgarismen in der Sprache des Horaz 
(Munich, 1910), 5: 


2° In La sintaxis cienttfica (Madrid, 1935), p. 92, n. 1 he adds CIL. rv (Pompeii), 6641: 
cacator sic ualeas, ut tu hoc locum trasea{s], the vulgar character of which no one would deny. 
Cf. also with the CIL. vim, 1070, 4-5 (c): ita tibi contingat quod uis, ut hoc sacrum non 
uioles. 

"1 E.g. the so-called “poetical plurals” of the type gaudia>French joie; see Bonfante, 
Emerita, rv (1936), 245; G. Devoto, Storia della lingua di Roma (Bologna, 1940), 173; 238. 
See also the use of gfrus instead of circulus (Bonfante, Emerita, v [1937], 24 et seq. ; Devoto, 
334; 337). 
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Selbst in den Oden héheren und héchsten Stils begegnet uns hie und da Volks- 
tiimliches und wir diirfen uns daran nicht stoszen. Volks- und Dichtersprache 
sind eben keine absoluten Gegensitze, sondern stehen einander in mehrfacher 
Hinsicht nahe. Beide entspringen aus lebhafter Phantasie, aus warmem, oft 
iiberquellendem Gefiihl, beide denken plastisch anschaulich, lieben daher die 
bildliche Ausdruckweise und vermeiden alles Abstrakte, rein Gedankliche. 
Darum kann man auch bei unseren besten Lyrikern die Spuren der Volkssprache 
oft genug wahrnehmen. 


Like so many other phenomena of popular and vulgar Latin, our sic- 
construction faded away for some centuries from our texts, only to reap- 
pear later in the new form of spoken Latin: Romance. 

If we consider attentively the material which I have presented above, 
I believe that we may conclude that in the passage of Plautus, mentioned 
at the beginning of this paper, Miles, 571: ne tu hercle, si te di ament, lin- 
guam comprimes (in case we wish to preserve the subjunctive ament) 
the correction of si to sic is very likely, particularly if we compare (fol- 
lowing Hofmann, Lat. Gramm., 771 e¢ seqq.) Amphitruo 597: neque, ita me 
di ament, credebam. But the following observation of Hofmann seems to 
me not to correspond to the facts: he writes: 
doch scheint die unmittelbare Gleichsetzung [?] dieses si mit sic als Einleitungs- 
form von Wunschsatzen (oft seit den Augusteern, s. Kroll, Glotta, vm, 80 und 
Wiss. Synt., 80; dazu Gnomon, 2, 760) an der fast regelmaszigen [!!] Nachstel- 
lung dieser sic-Saitze zu scheitern. 


Cf. also Harper’s Dict., 1 (2d. ed., 1907), 1691, 3, v, 1. 

Now, of the 38 examples quoted above, 19 (Catullus, xvm, 5; Horace, 
Odes, 1, iii, 1; Sat., 11, iii, 300 e¢ seg.; Tibullus, 1, iv, 1 e¢ segg.; 1, vii, 53 et 
seqgq.; Propertius, xv, 1 et seqg.; Vergil, Ecl., 1x, 30; x, 4 et segg.; Aen., x, 
875; Ovid, Metam., vit, 848 ef segg.; Tristia, v, ii, 51 et segg.; Seneca, 
Troades, 689 et seqg.; Petronius, Lx, 2; Lxxv, 1; Martial, rx, xLii, 1 e¢ 
seqq.; Silius Italicus, v, 179 et seqgq.; Carm. epigr. 1067; 1467; 1468) have 
the clause with sic preceding the other sentence; in 12 cases (Horace, 
Odes, 1, xxviii, 25 e¢ seqg.; Tibullus, 11, v, 63 e¢ seg.; 11, v, 121 et seq.; I1,vi, 
29 et seq.; Propertius, 11, vi, 1 et seg.; Ovid, Metam., xiv, 761 et seqq.; 
Epist., tv, 147 ef segg.; Iv, 167 et segg.; xv, 280; Tristia, Iv, v, 17 
et seqq.; Martial, vit, xciii, 8 et seg.; CIL., IV, 2776) the sic-clause follows 
the other sentence; in one case (Ovid, Tristia, v, iii, 35) one imperative 
sentence precedes (fer) and two follow (ades, releues); in another (Silius 
Italicus, rv, 505 ef seqg.) the sic-sentence is split by the other one, while 
in the 5 remaining instances the sic-clause divides the other one in two 
parts (Propertius 1v |v], vii, 51 e¢ seqg.; Ovid, Epist., m1, 135 et seqq.; 
Martial vir, Lxxxix, 3 e¢ seg.; Silius Italicus, 11, 301 et segg.; Apuleius, 
Metam,,. vim, 20). We see, therefore, that in the majority of the instances 
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the desiderative sic-sentence precedes the other one, as is the case in Old 
Italian, where the se-clause precedes the other one in 30 cases, follows it in 
7, and splits it in 9. 

If what I have tried to demonstrate above is true—viz. that se, si in the 
Romance formulas of adjuration (and asseveration) comes from Lat. sic— 
I think the strongest pillar of Nicholson’s construction is destroyed: Ro- 
mance sé, si (both adjurative and conditional) may come from an inter- 
mingling” of Lat. sic and si, or perhaps even from sic alone; but sit has 
nothing to do with the matter. 

* * * 

The main idea which I defend in the present article was first expressed, 
I think, by Cornu, Rom., x (1881), 87, then by Gaston Paris in the same 
journal, x11 (1883), 628: 

“car, malgré ce que dit Diez [trad. fr., m1, 328], dans ces formules [romanes 
d’invocation et de serment] il faut certainement reconnaitre sic et non si, et les 
formes italiennes, portugaises, provencales et francaises se ne proviennent que 
d’une confusion postérieure.”’ 

Cf. also L. G. Blanc, Gramm. der Italiin. Spr., 585; Tommaseo-Bellini, 
Dizionario della lingua ital., s.u. se, xxx1v, 737; Menéndez Pidal, Cantar 
de mio Cid, (Madrid, 1908), 1, 372 et seg.; L. Foulet, Romania, tim (1927), 
303. But none of these scholars has examined the problem in detail, al- 


though the exact meaning of the latin sic in these constructions is cor- 
rectly indicated by L. Foulet (p. 303) commenting on Horace sic te diua 
potens ; “Je fais des voeux pour que Vénus[.. .] les vents[ . . . ] dirigent 
ta course, 6 navire; en revanche améne Virgile[ . . . ]” (italics mine).™ 

G. BONFANTE 


Princeton University 
June, 1940. 


* The relation between sé and sic was originally a very close one; cf. e.g. W. Kroll, La 
sintaxis cientifica p. 91 et segg.; Ernout-Meillet, s.u. si; Hofmann, Lat. Grammatik, p. 771 
et seq. (with bibl.). There were once the same word, sic being nothing more than ‘*si-ce 
(*sei-ce). 

In any case, sic and sé confused largely in late Latin: see on this subject Hofmann, Lat. 
Gramm., p. 772 at the top of the page; Rydberg, Geschichte des franzisischen a, (Upsala, 
1907), 1, 215 et seg.; 236 et seg., with material and bibliography. About the weakening of 
si to st>s¢, see the same work, 1, 224 ef segg.; about sic>s¢, ibidem, 855 e¢ segg. Then 
Gilliéron, A beille, p. 283 et segg. and see above notes 9 and 17. 

About sé: st in Latin, see Bourciez, Eléments de ling. romane, 3d ed., 282, §257: “‘il faut 
observer qu’en latin vulgaire 1’i s’y était abrégé dans des combinaisons s¥ quis, st quidem 
(Ov{ide], Fast., 4, 603), d’od une forme romane s¢ (sauf en espagnol od le classique si a 
été conservé, et en francais od il a été rétabli vers le XVe siécle).”” Cf. also Leumann, Lat. 
Gramm., 102. §87 A 4. 

% I wish to express here all my gratitude to Prof. McKenzie, who not only gave me excel- 
lent advice during the redaction of this paper, but also generously placed at my disposal his 
Old Italian material, fruit of his patient and personal investigation. 
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THE FOUR DAUGHTERS OF GOD IN THE GESTA 
ROMANORUM AND THE COURT OF SAPIENCE 


HE medieval version of the Four Daughters of God which exerted a 
wider influence than any other recension of Saint Bernard’s famous 
allegory’ has been overlooked in literary investigations of the theme.” For 
the sake of convenience one might refer to this work in Latin prose as the 
Rex et Famulus. At the end of the volume containing one of its manu- 
scripts, an ascription in a hand of the fourteenth century assigns the au- 
thorship of the entire collection to one Peter of Poitiers, whom Hauréau 
identifies as a monk living at Saint-Victor at the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century.® Since three contemporary medieval writers are known to 
have borne this name, I shall refer to the supposed author as Peter of 
Saint-Victor.‘ 
I. The allegory was transcribed by Hauréau in 1884 from MS Latin 
14886 Bibliothéque Nationale,’ and again in 1891 from a better text, MS 


1 In Annuntiatione B. Mariae, Migne, Patr. Lat. cLxxxim, 383-390; see especially cols. 
385-390. 

? For previous literary studies see R. Heinzel, “Vier Geistliche Gedichte,” ZfdA, xvm 
(1874), 43-56, especially p. 49; W. Scherer, ‘Die Vier Téchter Gottes,” ZfdA, xx1 (1877), 
414-416; L. Bourgain, La Chaire Frangaise au Deuxiéme Siécle, Paris, 1879, pp. 214 ff.; 
Hope Traver, The Four Daughters of God (Bryn Mawr, 1907), and Miss Traver’s later 
study, “The Four Daughters of God: A Mirror of Changing Doctrine,” PMLA, xu (1925), 
44-92; C. F. Biihler, Sources of the Court of Sapience (Leipzig, 1932); A. Langfors, ““Notice 
des Manuscrits 535 et 10047,” Notices et Extraits de la Bibliothéque Nationale, xi11 (1933), 
172-182. G. R. Owst mentions the version in a note, Literature and Pulpit in Medieval 
England (Cambridge, 1933), p. 91, but evidently confuses Peter of Saint Victor with Peter 
of Poitiers, the Chancellor of Paris, since it is the Chancellor who wrote the Summa or 
Sentencebook; cf. P. S. Moore, The Works of Peter of Poitiers (Washington, 1936), pp. 26- 
27. Jean Riviére in his theological analysis in Le Dogme de la Rédemption au Début du Moyen- 
Age (Paris, 1934), pp. 342-346, discusses the Rex ef Famulus as a poetic treatment of doc- 
trine, giving only casual attention to one or two of the literary aspects. This list is selective. 

+B. Hauréau, “Notice sur le Numéro 8299 des Manuscrits Latins de la Bibliothéque 
Nationale,” Not. et Ext., xxx1 (1884), 303-304. Despite the ascription, the authorship is 
obviously uncertain. 

‘ The first Peter of Poitiers was the Prior of Cluny, and is not known to have written 
any prose; the second was the Chancellor of Paris, and, as a secular, would not have been 
called Brother; the third, because he was a monk at Saint-Victor, would have been given 
this title, and for this reason Hauréau favors his identification with the writer of the Rex 
et Famulus. To appreciate the possibilities of confusion, see L. Deslisle, Le Cabinet des Ma- 
nuscrits de la Bibliothéque Nationale (Paris, 1874), 11,221, and F. Bonnard, Histoire de l’ Ab- 
baye Royale de Saint-Victor de Paris (Paris, 1907), 1, 122-123. For the best discussion of 
identity, see P. S. Moore, The Works of Peter of Poitiers (Washington, 1936), pp. 21-24. 

§ Not. et Ext. xxx1, 301-303. The exact foliation is not given. Hauréau does not discuss 
the sources nor the influence of this work. 
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Latin 5556, folio 64. The extent to which medieval preachers, poets, and 
dramatists used the Rex et Famulus leads one to conjecture that numer- 
ous manuscripts once existed, some of which might still be found in the 
inaccessible libraries of Europe. Instead of the text of a manuscript, one 
regrets the necessity of printing here for readiness in reference Hauréau’s 
transcription of MS. 5556 and variant readings from his text of MS. 
14886. The variant readings are noted just after the text. 


Misericordia et veritas obviaverunt sibi, etc. Fuit quidam paterfamilias, scilicet 
rex quidam potens, qui quatuor habuit filias, quarum prima* vocabatur Miseri- 
cordia, altera Veritas, tertia Pax, quarta Justitia;’ de quibus dictum est: Miseri- 
cordia et veritas, etc. Habebat etiam filium sapientissimum, cui nemo in omni 
scientia poterat comparari. Habebat etiam famulum suum, quem exaltaverat, 
quem sublimaverat,® quem multo honore ditaverat, utpote quem ad imaginem 
et similitudinem fecerat, etiam nullo suo merito praecedente. Dominus vero, 
uti mos est hujusmodi dominorum sapientium, voluit mores cognoscere et ex- 
plorare fidem famuli sui: utrum esset famulus fidelis erga se, necne. Dedit ei 
leve praeceptum vel mandatum, dicens: “Die quacumque comederis fructum 
scientiae boni et mali, morte morieris; istud mandatum si bene® custodieris, 
ampliori honore donaberis;4 sin autem, morte pessima® morieris.” Famulus, 
suscepto mandato domini sui haud mora transgressus est id mandatum. Quid 
plura? quid verborum vos laciniis demorabor? Dominus, transgressio cui non 
latuit, adfuit et causam transgressionis quaesivit.£ Famulus superbus, turgidus, 
contumeliosus, inflatus, totam culpam retorsit in dominum suum. Cum enim 
dixit, ““Mulier quam dedisti mihi ipsa me decepit,” totam culpam impegit in 
auctorem. Dominus vero, non tam pro transgresso mandato quam pro illata 
contumelia offensus, quatuor vocavit tortores saevissimos, uni illorum prae- 
cipiens ut, ligatis manibus et pedibus, superbum transgressorem incarceraret, 
alteri ut vivum® decoriaret,® tertio ut eum jugularet,® quarto ut eum devoraret 


6 Notices et Extraits de Quelques Manuscrits de la Bibliothéque Nationale, 111, 260-263. 

7 It is not significant that the third daughter is Peace and the fourth Justice, the reverse 
of the order in the other allegories. This seems to have been inadvertent, for later when 
the daughters plead, Justice is called ‘“‘tertia soror,”’ and Peace speaks last; cf. Manuscrits 
Latins, 1m, 262. 

8 Literally decoriare would mean “to skin” or ‘‘to peel.” Later, when the servant is in 
prison, the Son “‘vidit enim eum excoriatum,” thus, either “skinned or “stripped.” Some 
medieval translators therefore interpret decoriare ‘to flay” while others interpret it ‘to 
deprive or rob of everything.”’ Because of the connotations of vivum, I interpret the phrase 
“to flay alive,” although it might also mean “‘to strip of everything” or “‘to skin” in the 
figurative sense. 

® The broader meaning “‘to slaughter” for jugulare is preferable to the restricted meaning 
“to cut the throat” because in some versions the Son takes on himself the same torments 
inflicted on the prisoner. 


Variant readings from MS. 14886: * una > quem sublimaverat, om. ° bene, om. 
4 honoraberis © pessima, om. ! Demum transgressam non tantum affectu, sed 
causam transgressionis quaesivit. © uniillorum precipiens ut eum incarceraret alteri 


ut vivum decollaret. 
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crudeli poena. Posthac autem, cum occasio se obtulerit, hos quatuor tortores 
propriis designabo* nominibus et eorumdem effrae natam insaniam in caput 
famuli enucleabo. Tortores igitur, sua saevitia domino placere studentes,° ar- 
reptum miserum omnibus poenis afficere coeperunt. Has autem famuli poenas 
audiens una de filiabus regis, scilicet Misericordia, veloci cursu cucurrit ad 
carcerem et intro aspiciens vidensque famulum incarceratum® tortoribus ne- 
quam mancipatum, poenis affectum, non potuit non misereri, quia proprium est 
Misericordiae misereri, et laceratis vestibus et complosis manibus sparsisque® 
per colla capillis, ululans et clamans recurrit ad patrem et ingeniculata ante 
; paternos pedes, coepit simplici et gemebunda voce dicere: “‘Heu! pater carissime, 
i numquid ego sum filia tua Misericordia et non diceris misericors? Si misericors 
: fueris, famuli tui miserearis, et si famuli tui non miserearis, misericors non eris. 
Si misericors non fueris, me‘ Misericordiam filiam non habebis.” Taliter illa 
ante patrem argumentante,® advenit soror ejus Veritas, et cur Misericordia 
fleret quaesivit a patre. Cui pater: “Ista, inquit, soror tua vult ut ego" miserear 
illius superbi transgressoris cui poenam indixi.”’ Veritas, haec audiens, admodum 
stomachata, torvisque! oculis intuens patrem, sic ait: ““Numquid ego sum filia! 
tua Veritas et non diceris verax? Nonne verum est quod ei poenam injunxisti et 
per mortem tormenta promisisti? Si verax fueris, verum persequaris. Si verum 
aon persequaris, verax non eris. Si verax non fueris, Veritatem filiam non 
habebis.” Et ecce Misericordia et Veritas obviaverunt sibi. Has lites, has conten- 
tiones, has rixas, has causas audivit tertia soror, scilicet Justitia, et, clamoribus 
earum accita, coepit a Veritate causam querelae quaerere; et Veritas, quae non 
poterat nisi vera dicere, ait: “Ista, inquit, soror nostra Misericordia, si soror dici 
debet,* quia nobis non consentit, vult ut pater noster misereatur illius superbi 
transgressoris.”’ Tunc Justitia, inflammato vultu,! versans in corde dolorem, sic 
ait ad patrem: ““Numquid ego sum filia tua Justitia et non diceris esse justus? 
Si justus fueris, in transgressorem justitiam excercebis; si justitiam non exercu- 
eris, non eris justus. Si justus non fueris, me Justitiam filiam tuam non habebis. 
Ecce Veritas et Justitia hinc, illinic sola Misericordia; 



































Et virgo caede madentes, 
Ultima coelestum terras Astraea reliquit;!° 







scilicet Pax fugit in regionem longinquam.™ Ubi enim lis est et contentio ibi non 
est pax, et quanto major est contentio tanto magis pacis elongatio. Pace igitur 
amissa et tribus filiabus regis in gravi dissensione positis, quid pater faceret, cui 
parti tutius cederet® difficillime diffiniebat. Si enim Misericordiae cederet, Veri- 
tatem et Justitiam offenderet. Si vero® Veritati et Justitiae cederet, Misericordi- 
am filiam non haberet; et tamen necesse erat ut misericors esset et justus et 












10 Ovid, Metamorphosis, lib. 1, v. 149. 


Variant readings from MS. 14886: * Postquam autem occasio se obtulit hos quatuor tortores 
propriis nominibus vobis designat, eorumdem effrenatam insaniam in caput famuli enucleabo. 







> nominibus et, om. © domino placere, om. 4 incarceratum, om. * expan- 
sisque ‘in me © arguente ego, om. 1 que, om. jet filia 
* debeat let Justitia, inflato vultu, ™scilicel Pax fugit de regione longingua 
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pacificus et verax. Propterea consilio opus erat. Advocans itaque filium suum* 
sapientissimum, super hoc negotio eum consuluit. Cui> Filius: “Committe 
mihi,° pater, praesens negotium prosequendum, et ego tibi de transgressore 
vindictam faciam, et quatuor filias tuas reducta pace tibi restituam.”’ Cui pater 
ait: “Magna sunt quae promittis, nec vocem facta sequentur. Si dictis facta 
compensas, faciam quod hortaris.” Suscepto igitur mandato regali, filius sumpsit 
secum Misericordiam, sororem suam, et, saliens in montibus et transiliens colles, 
pervenit ad carcerem, et, respiciens per fenestras, prospiciens per cancellos vidit 
famulum incarceratum et positum in calamitate praesentis vitae; vidit enim 
eum excoriatum, jugulatum, devoratum, quia ex quo homo moritur vermibus 
esca datur, et per ipsum mors intravit in mundum; et quoniam occasio se obtulit, 
dicamus nomina quatuor tortorum. Primus tortor tortorum qui eum incar- 
ceravit est carcer et exilium* praesentis vitae; de quo dictum est: “Heu mihi! 
quia intus la.” in Pro. Secundus, qui eum decoriavit,® miseria est mundi quae 
nos omnes poenis et miseriis afficit. Tertius, qui eum jugulavit, mors est, quae 
hos omnes jugulat et occidit. Quartus, qui eum devoravit, vermis est, quia,' 
sicut dixi, ex quo homo moritur vermibus esca datur et vermes ad corrodendum 
eum suscipiunt. Quatuor, inquam, tortores isti, videlicet carcer hujus exilii et 
miseria hujus mundi et mors et vermis, isti, inquam, tortores a primo homine 
usque ad novissimum, per totam successionem, primi transgressoris poenas 
exigunt. Carcer enim nos detinet, miseria mundi nos curciat, quaenobis miseris 
omnia mala infert, mors nos jugulat, vermis nos rodit. Videns igitur filius patris- 
familias his quatuor tortoribus famulum suum mancipatum, non potuit non 
misereri, quia Misericordiam comitem habebat,® et, intro saliens in carcerem,* 
morte sua mortem devicit, et alligato forti, id est diabolo, ejus vasa rapuit et 
spolia distribuit, et, cum copiosa praeda ascendens in altum, captivam duxit 
captivitatem deditque dona hominibus et famulum duplicato honore ad patriam 
reduxit, dans ei stolam immortalitatis.1 Hos videns Misericordia non habebat 
unde conqueretur, quia vidit famulum duplicato honore reversum, et stola im- 
mortalitatis indutum. Veritas non inveniebat causam querelae, quia pater in- 
ventus fuerat verax, nami famulus omnes poenas exsolverat. Justitia, soror, jam 
nil conquerebatur, quia in transgressore fuerat justitia comprobata, et, si re- 
vixit, perierat et inventus in [morte?] Videns itaque Pax sorores suas concor- 
dantes, reversa est et eas pacificavit. Ecce misericordia et veritas obviaverunt 
sibi, justitia et pax osculatae sunt. Sic igitur per mediatorem Dei, hominum et 
hominum et angelorum, scilicet Christum Jesum, pacificatus et reconciliatus est 
homo et ad ovile Dei ovis centesima reducta est. Ad quod ovile nos perducat 
Jesus Christus, cui est honor et gloria! Amen. 

II. Like most versions of the Four Daughters of God dealing with vi- 
carious redemption, the Rex et Famulus was inspired by Saint Bernard’s 
first sermon on the Annunciation." Bernard’s allegory interprets Psalm 
eighty-four, verse eleven of the Vulgate, ‘“‘Misericordia et veritas obvia- 


1 P. L. cLxxxm, 383-390, especially cols. 385-390. 

Variant readings from MS. 14886: * suum, om. > cui, om. ©mihi,om. 4 car- 

cer exilii * decollavit fet © habuit » incarcerem morlis 1 honore 
reversum, stola immortalitatis indutum i jam 
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verunt sibi; justitia et pax osculatae sunt,” as a strife of the four attri- 
butes—Mercy, Truth, Justice, and Peace. Mercy and Peace, as two sis- 
ters, plead with their father, the King, on behalf of man who has of- 
fended Him; their sisters Justice and Truth insist that man be con- 
demned. The four virtues are united when the Son of the King offers to 
satisfy the demands of each by becoming Himself the redeemer. Thus, at 
first, obviaverunt sibi is interpreted in its hostile sense,’? and later as a 
friendly meeting or reconciliation. Since the text of the sermon is easily 
accessible, and since Miss Traver has already summarized it conven- 
iently, I shall not pause longer over the details. 

Jean Riviére, the learned French soteriologist, in making a theological 
analysis of the Four Daughters of God, has already pointed out several 
departures of the Rex et Famulus from the sermon of Saint Bernard." 
When differences of a more literary character are added, the principal 
points of divergence would be five: 

(1) Bernard mentions the paternity of the King, but does not emphasize it; 
thus in his allegory each daughter does not protest to the King that she cannot 
remain his child unless he yields to her request.“ 

(2) In Bernard’s version, Peace does not take flight. 

(3) The Rex et Famulus represents Adam and God as servant and King, not 
simply as God and man. 

(4) In Bernard’s sermon, Adam does not become an exile nor a prisoner of the 
King’s enemy as he does in the Rex et Famulus. 

(5) Bernard does not mention the four torturers described in the later allegory: 
the first, the Exile of Earthly Life, who casts the servant in prison; the second, 
the Misery of Life, who flays him alive; the third, Death, who slaughters him; 
and the fourth, Corruption, who devours him. 


Despite these differences, the frequent verbal parallels and the strik- 
ing similarities in theme make the dependence of the Rex et Famulus on 
Bernard’s sermon obvious enough. It seems, too, that the author may 
have known the version of the allegory by Stephen of Tournai (1128- 
c. 1203),'5 because the episode of the four torturers appears for the first 


2 The hostile interpretation of this verb was not uncommon. Although Miss Traver 
says that Bernard did not interpret the word in this sense, the text proves that he even 
emphasized the vehemence of the debate by exclaiming, ‘‘Grandis controversia, fratres.” 
Cf. P. L., ctxxxin, 388. 

13 Le Dogme de la Redemption au Debut du Moyen-Age (Paris, 1934), pp. 324-329. 

“4 Miss Jessie Murray, Le Chateau d’Amour (Paris, 1918), p. 72, says, ‘‘En parlant des 
quatre vertus, ni Hugues, ni Saint Bernard ne les appelle directement les Filles de Dieu, 
bien que cette relation soit suffisament mise en évidence par le contexte.” I find nothing in 
Hugo to establish this relationship. In Bernard’s allegory one reads, ‘‘Ait Misericordia, 
utquid me genuisti pater citius perituram?” P. L., CLXxx11t, 388. 

4 For a list of the MSS of this allegory see L. Bourgain, La Chaire Francaise su XII* 
Siécle (Paris, 1879), pp. 51-52. Riviére makes an analysis from MS. Latin 14935 Biblio- 
théque Nationale, fol. 6*-8", in Le Dogme de la Redemption au Debut du Moyen-Age, pp. 
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time in this redaction. Yet, because the torturers in Stephen’s allegory 
are Stupor, Furor, Error, and Dolor, and also because of many other dif- 
ferences, direct dependence seems extremely doubtful. Since the versions 
of the allegory by Peter of Blois’* and Innocent III” contain no points of 
contact with the Rex et Famulus other than those common to the tradi- 
tion, their relationship to the history of the motif need not be considered. 
Strangely enough, the five differences distinguishing the Rex et Famu- 
lus from Bernard’s allegory are those which characterize nearly all of the 
later versions. No less than twelve literary recensions show probable di- 
rect contact with this source, while several others exhibit the influence 
of the tradition it established. A number of these recensions are too highly 
complicated with another major motif to be dealt with satisfactorily here. 
In a separate study which I am now preparing for publication, it will be 
possible to reconstruct from literary and historical data the genealogies 
made by Traver, Biihler, and Langfors,'* and to prove that the versions 
by Saint Bernard and Hugo of Saint-Victor owe their origin to two 
widely different traditions. Without injury to the pattern, two of the less 
complicated versions, that in the Gesta Romanorum and the Court of 
Sapience, can be lifted from the general motif as independent studies. 


III. Before considering the sources of the Four Daughters of God in the 
Gesta Romanorum, one should distinguish clearly between the Latin text 
of the earliest printed editions'® and the English translation of the fif- 
teenth century in MS. Harley 7333.”° Each is based on a version differing 
materially from the other, and the failure to recognize this has led to 
some confusion in the problem of sources. Miss Traver, in speaking of 
the Gesta, has in mind only the Latin version of the Vulgdrtext edited by 
Oesterley, and does not take into account the English redaction, which in 
itself would constitute another variant." Biihler, evidently accepting 





354-358. A summary in translation is given in Miss Traver’s later study, PMLA, xt, 73-74. 
Riviére dates this work in the last quarter of the twelfth century, op. cit., p. 354, note 3. 

16 P. L., ccvu, cols. 750-755. While this allegory touches on vicarious redemption, it does 
not properly belong to the type we have been considering. 

17 Sermo I, Dominica I Adventus Domini, P. L., ccxv1, 348-320. 

18 For a convenient summary of these conclusions, see the graph at the end of Miss 
Hope Traver’s monograph The Four Daughters of God, C. F. Biihler’s Sources of the Court 
of Sapience, pp. 22-25; A. Langfors, ‘Notice des Manuscrits 535 et 10047,” Not. et Ext., 
XLII (1933), 196-205. 

19 Ed. H. Oesterley, Gesta Romanorum (Berlin, 1872), from the Vulgdrtext containing 
181 chapters first printed by Ulrich Zell at Cologne between 1472 and 1475. For the alle- 
gory of the Four Daughters, see pp. 350-355. 

20 Ed. S. J. H. Herrtage, Gesta Romanorum, E.E.T.S. 33 (1879), 132-136. This work will 
be referred to hereafter as English Gesta. See also The Old English Versions of the Gesta 
Romanorum, ed. F. Madden (London, 1838), pp. 112-115. 

"1 Four Daughters, pp. 114-115. See also Miss Traver’s later study, ‘The Four Daughters 
of God: A Mirror of Changing Doctrine,” PMLA, xu (1925), 83-90. 
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Miss Traver’s theory of sources for the Gesta, and identifying the Latin 
with the English, does not cite from the Latin text on which Miss Traver 
based her conclusions, but from the English version, which does not 
translate it. Because of this he is obliged to make a new classification of 
types, since such episodes as that of the four torturers are not to be 
found in Miss Traver’s Latin source, and were not, therefore, consid- 
ered.” 

The tales in the original Latin Gesta are generally believed to have 
been compiled in England toward the end of the thirteenth or at the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century.* Finding its way to the Continent, 
the original Anglo-Latin collection was altered and enlarged. Three edi- 
tions of the augmented compilation were printed between 1472 and 
1475.% Because of the changes made in the continental version, the 
printed tales differed greatly from the Anglo-Latin on which they were 
originally based. Thus the allegory of the Four Daughters of God con- 
tained in both compilations represents two entirely different versions. 

It is only in the form preserved in the Vulgdrtext or continental version 
that the Geséa is accessible in printed editions today.* Nevertheless, the 
tales in the English translation of the Gesta which date from the reign of 
Henry VI were not based upon the Vulgdrtext but on the Anglo-Latin ver- 
sions thought to have been the original, which now exist in manuscript 
only. Although I have not seen the allegory of the Four Daughters of 
God in the original Anglo-Latin Gesta, I am certain not only from the 
translation but from inferences drawn from Madden’s notes™ that the 
author had before him a copy of the Rex et Famulus. 


2 Sources of the Court of Sapience, pp. 22-25. 

3 For detailed discussions of this problem, see Oesterley, pp. 257, 266-269; Herrtage, 
pp. xvii-xix. More recent studies add nothing new to these conclusions; cf. Miss Ella 
Bourne, “‘Classical Elements in the Gesta Romanorum,” in Vassar Medieval Studies, 1923, 
pp. 345-376. 

*% One hundred and fifty or one hundred and fifty-one tales were printed at Utrecht by 
Ketelaer and De Leempt; a second edition appeared at Cologne. A third edition of one 
hundred and eighty-one chapters was printed at Cologne by Ulrich Zell; cf. Oesterley, 
Gesta, p. 267. A copy of the Cologne edition in the Quadragesimale type of Robert de Licio 
(1473) is in the Rare Book Room of the Yale Library. See especially cap. 55, fol. 39-41. 

% It was Oesterley’s opinion that the early printed text of the two enlarged compilations 
not only supplanted the manuscripts, but usurped the place of the original collection in 
Anglo-Latin, so that the versions altered and printed on the Continent came to be consid- 
ered the original Gesta Romanorum. It is thus that he explained the fact that none of the 
manuscripts of the original Anglo-Latin Gesta were ever printed, and are extant in manu- 
script only, while no manuscript exactly corresponding to the printed Vulgdrtext has sur- 
vived; cf. Gesta, pp. 266-269. 

% Madden (p. 513) notes only two departures in the translation: ‘“‘to helde him qwyke,” 
for which the Anglo-Latin has ué vivum excoriaret, and “‘iugylithe” for the Anglo-Latin 
jugulavit. Cf. Herrtage, English Gesta, p. 470. These forms both occur in the Rex et Famulus. 
If these are the only deviations in the English version, it may be assumed that the transla- 
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To give a summary of the version as it appears in the English Gesta 
would be only to present in translation the allegory attributed to Peter 
of Saint-Victor. In the English Gesta, the emperor bears the name Agios; 
the servant is given “a contree” to keep instead of a commandment, and 
the functions of the tormentors are slightly varied. The explanation in 
the Rex et Famulus is paraphrased in the ““Moralitee’’ of the Gesta. Aside 
from these differences, the translation is almost literal. A fair specimen 
is offered in the passage describing the feelings of Mercy when she be- 
holds the suffering servant. The English Gesta says of her that 


she myght not but have pyte,—for hit is be propirte of mercy to have pite & 
compassion. & so she Rente of the clothinges of hir body, & of hir hede, and pullid 
of hir heer, and yellid, and cride; and ranne with alle hir myght to hir fadir, 
the Emperour, and knelid to him, and seide, ‘Alas! my dere fadir, am I not thi 
dowter, and art pow not mercyfulle??” 


The corresponding passage in the Rex et Famulus reads: 


Misericordia ...non potuit non misereri, quia proprium est Misericordiae 
misereri, et, laceratis vestibus et complosis manibus sparsisque per colla capillis, 
ululans et clamans recurrit at patrem et ingeniculata ante paternos pedes, coepit 
simplici et gemebunda voce dicere: ‘Heu! pater carissime, numquid ego sum 
filia tua Misericordia et non diceris misericors?** 


The version in the Latin Vulgdrtext, on the other hand, although ap- 
parently based on the Anglo-Latin copy of the Rex et Famulus,”® departs 
from it to a notable degree. The pleas of Mercy, Justice and Truth are 
similar to those in the original Gesta. Peace has no speech, but takes her 
flight instead. This continental Latin version is unique, however, in that 
the human soul is not represented by the servant, but by a beautiful 
woman who is the daughter of the King of Jerusalem. Another King 
chooses her to be the wife of his Son. After her marriage, the wife is se- 
duced by the Son’s servant (the devil), and, when her unfaithfulness is 
discovered, he presents her with a bill of divorce and sends her away. 
When he sees her reduced to such a state that she is obliged to beg for 
bread, he is moved to compassion and sends a messenger asking her to 
return. Through fear she cannot do this and begs him to come himself to 
forgive her. 





tor followed his copy faithfully and that any departures from the Rex ef Famulus were 
made by the author of the Anglo-Latin version and not by the English translator. Where 
the translator follows literally the Latin of the Rex et Famulus, therefore, the author of the 
Anglo-Latin Gesta must have copied it word for word from this version. 

7 Herrtage, English Gesta, p. 133. 28 Hauréau, Manuscrits Latins, 111, 261. 

2° It seems that the Vulgdrtext was based on the copy in the Anglo-Latin Gesta rather 
than directly on the Rex et Famulus because the explanation at the end resembles the style 
of the “‘moralitee” more than the explanation in the Rex et Famulus. 
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When the King hears what has taken place, he calls a council. It is 
decided that a wise man will be sent to reclaim the wife of his Son, but 
none who is willing can be found. When the Son himself offers to go, the 
King consents. Justice is angry and protests that she cannot be his 
daughter if he does this, since the banishment is just. Mercy and Truth 
make similar threats, the one in begging compassion for man, the other 
in urging his condemnation. Truth and Justice draw their swords and 
demand that the young wife be slain. Mercy snatches the swords away 
and says that it is time for her to rule. After Mercy has promised the Son 
that if his wife be penitent she will forgive her even if she should fall 
again, he goes forth, declares a war on the enemy, conquers, and brings 
her back. The usual application then follows. 

It seems extremely unlikely that this continental Latin allegory in the 
Vulgdrtext was based on the Anglo-Norman Le Chasteau d’A mour, for the 
only points of resemblance which have been pointed out between the 
two versions are those which both have in common with the Rex et 
Famulus.*° Like the other tales in the printed continental Gesta, the alle- 
gory of the Four Daughters of God was ultimately based on the Anglo- 
Latin version. The tale in this Anglo-Latin Gesta was certainly a copy of 
the Rex et Famulus as the English translation of the Anglo-Latin plainly 
shows. Neither the allegory in the continental or English versions is based 
on Grosseteste’s poem as has previously been supposed. Both come in the 
following order from the Rex et Famulus: 


Rex et Famulus 


Anglo-Latin Gesta Romanorum 





Continental Gesta (Vulgdrtext) English Gesta 


So different is the continental version from the Anglo-Latin that the 
question of departures is an interesting one. When the allusions to the 
Canticle of Canticles are compared, much of the difficulty disappears. In 
the Rex et Famulus when the Son takes his sister Mercy with him to the 
prison, he hastens over the hills and mountains, and looking through the 
bars, sees the prisoner. The passage reads: 

Suscepto igitur mandato regali, filius sumpsit secum Misericordiam, sororem 
uam, et, saliens in montibus et transiliens colles, pervenit ad carcerem, et 
respiciens per fenestras, prospiciens per cancellos vidit famulum incarceratum.™ 


© Cf. Traver, Four Daughters, pp. 114-115; cf. p. 123. 
31 Hauréau, Manuscrits Latins, 111, 262. The italics are mine. 
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Although in view of the context one would translate cancellos “prison- 
bars,” the passage is obviously taken from the Vulgate version of the 
Canticle of Canticles which describes the quest of the beloved. After the 
pursuit He beholds her through the lattices: 


Vox dilecti mei, ecce iste venit saliens in montibus, transiliens colles . . . respiciens 
per fenestras, prospiciens per cancellos. En dilectus meus loquitur mihi: Surge, 
propera amica mea, columba mea, formosa mea, et veni.” 


This passage, since it is literally translated in the English Gesta, must 
have been taken over from the Rex et Famulus by the author of the 
Anglo-Latin version. It suggested, no doubt, the alteratjon in the conti- 
nental Vulgdrtext. The unique feature of this version is the substitution of 
the faithless wife for the servant. Commentators very frequently applied 
the passages on the bridegroom and the bride to Christ and the human 
soul. Saint Bernard brought this type of exegesis to its highest develop- 
ment. Because the author of the version in the Vulgdrtext refers twice to 
Bernard, it should not be surprising to find that he elaborated upon those 
passages which Bernard had greatly enriched. , 

Conclusive proof for the indebtedness of the Vulgdrtext to Bernard is 
found in the allusion to the opening verse of the Canticle of Canticles; 
“Osculetur me osculo oris sui: quia meliora sunt ubera tua vino.” Bernard 
in his interpretation says that God, in order to restore peace between 
Himself and His people, sent His prophets as messengers. The people, dis- 
satisfied, demanded His own kiss instead. Thus, one cried out to the 
messengers of peace, “‘Osculetur me osculo oris sui, sicque in signo pacis 
faciat de pace securum.’® In the Vulgdrtext when the Son sends the mes- 
senger to make peace with the wife, she desires instead ‘“‘quod veniret 
dilectus meus ad me et osculetur me osculo oris sui, tunc sum secura, quod 
recipiet me in graciam suam.’’ 

The Vulgdértext contains nothing which cannot be accounted for by 
the Anglo-Latin Gesta taken from the Rex et Famulus, and by the com- 
mentaries of Saint Bernard which this version suggested. The version in 
the Vulgdrtext became in its turn the inspiration of Jean Gaulohe’s 
dramatized allegory, L’Amour Divin,* which was licensed to be printed 
at Troyes, July 26, 1601. Its influence is obvious also in the earlier 
Moralité de Nature et Loy de Rigeur.* The Rex et Famulus, therefore, and 
not Grosseteste’s poem was also the ultimate source for these plays.” 


32 Cant. cant. ii: 8-10. 33 Sermones in Cantica, P. L., cLxxxutt, 791. 

* Oesterley, Gesta, p. 351. ; 

% This play has not been edited. Miss Travers gives a detailed summary from MS. fr 
9306, Bibliothéque Nationale; cf. Four Daughters, pp. 116-119. 

% Ed. F. Michel in Recueil de Farces. Moralités et Sermons Joyeux (Paris, 1837), 111, no. 
3. Miss Traver, Four Daughters, p. 120, points out the resemblance to the Gesta. 

37 Miss Traver gives Grosseteste as the ultimate source. Jbid., pp. 113, 123. 
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In so far as Le Laz d’Amour** was dependent on the continental Gesta,*? it 
was also indebted to the Rex et Famulus. 

IV. The anonymous Court of Sapience,* first rejected from the Lyd- 
gate canon by MacCracken,“ and later by Spindler,” was written very 
probably between 1450 and 1475.® Since Miss Traver and Professor 
Spindler have both given excellent summaries of the version of the Four 
Daughters utilized here,“ I shall limit this section to the sources of the 
allegory. Even here, a further limitation must be made, excluding the in- 
fluence of pseudo-Bonaventure and Guillaume de Deguileville. 

Biihler, after accepting Miss Traver’s theory of the direct dependence 
of the Court on Grosseteste’s poem, aims to show more precisely which 
passages in the Court had been borrowed from Le Chasteau d’Amour.* 
The inquiry results in the discovery of fourteen stanzas.“ The first, 
stanza 26, which introduces the “‘dowtefull prynce,” his daughters, and 
the Son, although common to the tradition, owes its origin to the Rex et 
Famulus. The second, stanza 27, has no parallel in Grosseteste: 


‘Fowre tormentours the kyng clepyd to hym, 183 
Bad oone hym put in bytter pryson sowre, 

Another shuld quyk fle hym, lythe and lym, 

The thryd kil hym, the fourth shuld hym deuoure . . .’ 


One will immediately recognize in these lines a close translation of the 
Latin version. The same may be said of the next example, stanza 28, 
which describes the emotions of Mercy on seeing the prisoner: 


‘She lokyd downe in to the pryson depe, 190 
Her louyd seruant she sy sytting there, 

For whom her hert gan bothe to blede and wepe, 

Dystylling teares disteyneth all hyr chere; 

She gan vnlase her tressyd sonnysh here, 

Naked her brest, and for compassyoune, 

Before her fadyr on knees fyll adoune! 


This passage, lacking in Le Chasteau d’Amour, reads thus in the Rex et 
Famulus: 


Has autem famuli poenas audiens una de filiabus regis, scilicet Misericordia, 


% This play was “nouvellement imprimé” by Thomas Laisnec in 1500. I have not seen 
this work, and have been obliged to depend on Miss Traver’s summary; cf. Four Daughiers, 
pp. 120-123. 

89 T suggest an influence conditionally only, because as Miss Traver points out, ibid., 
pp. 122-123, the play is only slightly suggestive of the Gesta Romanorum. 

4° The Court of Sapience, ed. R. Spindler (Leipzig, 1927). 

“1H. N. MacCracken, The Minor Poems of John Lydgate, Part 1, E.E.T.S. Extra Series 
107 (1911), xxxiv—xxxv. * Court, pp. 46-88. % Tbid., pp. 80-83. 

“ Four Daughters, pp. 152-158; Court of Sapience, pp. 38-45. 
“ Sources of the Court of Sapience (Leipzig, 1932), p. 18. # Tbid., p. 19. 
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veloci cursu cucurrit ad carcerem et intro aspiciens vidensque famulum incarcer- 
atum, tortoribus nequam mancipatum, poenis affectum, non potuit non misererj 
quia proprium est Misericordiae misereri et laceratis vestibus et complosis 
manibus sparsisque per colla capillis, ululans et clamans recurrit ad patrem et 
ingeniculata ante paternos pedes.* 


In the next three stanzas Mercy stresses her grief, thus expanding the 
passages in the Latin version in the individual manner of the poet. 
Stanza 32, in which Mercy asks for the prisoner’s release, is common 
property in the tradition and is ultimately derived from the Rex et 
Famulus. Stanzas 33 and 34 represent Truth requesting that her Father 
explain to her the meaning of Mercy’s action. When her Father tells her 
of her sister’s desires, Truth presents her objection. This procedure, 
lacking in Grosseteste’s version, appears thus in the Latin original: 


Taliter illa ante patrem argumentante, advenit soror ejus Veritas, et cur Miseri- 
cordia fleret quaesivit a patre. Cui pater: ‘Ista, inquit, soror tua vult ut ego 
miserear illius superbi transgressoris cui poenam indixi.’ Veritas, haec audiens, 
ad modum stomachata, torvisque oculis intuens patrem, sic ait: ‘Numquid ego 
sum filia tua Veritas et non diceris verax? Nonne verum est quod ei poenam in 
junxisti et per mortem tormenta promisisti? Si verax fueris, verum persequaris.** 


Stanzas 35 and 36, expanding the plea of Truth, although common in the 
tradition, also come from the Latin. 

Finally, in stanza 114 which Bihler gives as his last example of indebt- 
edness to Grosseteste, the poet of the Court says: 


‘He knew the cause of hys foure sustres stryfe, 792 
And how by sentence man shuld punysshed be: 

Furst in the pryson of thys present lyfe, 

Reuyd wyth vnheelle, slown wyth aduersyte 

Dyed at the last and wyth all crewelte 

Suffryd wormes deuoure hym in hys graue; 

Hard was this payne, and yche man sholde hit haue.’ 


The lines translate literally again the passage in the Rex et Famulus: 


Primus tortor tortorum qui eum incarceravit est carcer et exilium praesentis 
vitae. ... Secundus, qui eum decoriavit, miseria est mundi quae nos omnes 
poenis et miseriis afficit. Tertius, qui eum jugulavit, mors est, quae nos omnes 
jugulat et occidit. Quartus, qui eum devoravit, vermis est, quia, sicut dixi, ex 
quo homo moritur vermibus esca datur et vermes ad corrodendum eum susci- 
piunt.”® 


None of the fourteen stanzas attributed to Grosseteste’s influence, there- 
fore, can be found in Le Chasteau d’ Amour. 


*? Hauréau, Manuscrits Latins, 111, 261. 4 Thid. # Jbid., pp. 262-263. 
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One might mention also that of the thirteen stanzas which Biihler gives 
as coming from pseudo-Bonaventure,® three come from the Rex et Famu- 
lus, and have only a general similarity of theme to the Meditationes. 
These are stanzas 74 and 75, containing the discussion of the difficulty be- 
tween Sapience and the Son,®' and stanza 105 in which the Father bids 
the Son to depart. 

Of the fifty-three stanzas given by Biihler as coming from other un- 
known sources, fifteen are directly derived from the Rex et Famulus. In 
stanzas 72 and 73 Sapience describes the Son as the brother of Mercy, 
and the Son tells Sapience of his desires.” In stanza 76 the Son gives 
Sapience the same reasons for his perplexity as the Father gives the Son 
in the Rex et Famulus. In stanza 104 the Son expresses his resolution to 
the Father. Stanzas 106-111 expand the love of Mercy for her brother;. 
stanza 115 tells how she accompanies him to the prison. Stanzas 126-129, 
describing the way in which each of the sisters is appeased, give a more 
literary treatment of what is found in the source: 


Hoc videns Misericordia non habebat unde conqueretur, qui vidit famulum 


50 Biihler, following Miss Traver, does not question the authorship of Bonaventure of 
Padua; cf. Sources of the Court, p. 19, and Four Daughters, p. 41. According to Miss Traver, 
Molanus in his Bibliotheca Sacra (1618) first assigned the Meditationes to Bonaventure of 
Padua rather than to the Seraphic Doctor among whose works it had been included. The 
Quaracchi editors, however, questioned the attribution to either Bonaventure, the Seraphic 
Doctor or Bonaventure of Padua, and suggested that Joannes de Caulibus was the author; 
cf. Doctoris Seraphici S. Bonaventurae Opera Omnia, ed. Studio et Cura P. P. Collegii A. S. 
Bonaventura, Quaracchi, vii (1898), cxii, and x (1902), 25. L. Oliger acted upon this sug- 
gestion of the Quaracchi editors and concluded from internal evidence that the author was 
Joannes de Caulibus of Santo Geminiano, a Franciscan who lived at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century; cf. ‘Le ‘Meditationes Vitae Christi del Pseudo-Bonaventura’, ”” Studi 
Francescani, N.S. vm (1921), 143-183; virr (1922), 18-47. Dom Wilmart considers Oliger’s 
conclusions probable; cf. A. Wilmart, Auteurs Spirituels et Textes Dévots du Moyen-Age 
Latin (Paris, 1932), p. 509, note 2. Miss Deansley shows that the work was known in 
England before the time of Caulibus, and had been translated in a metrical version usually 
attributed to Robert Mannyng of Brunne; cf. ““The Gospel Harmony of Joannes de Cauli- 
bus or St. Bonaventura,” British Society for Franciscan Studies, x (1922), 12-18. Mrs. 
Carleton Brown, influenced perhaps by the desirability of dating precisely the Southern 
Passion, reverts to Bonaventure, the Seraphic Doctor; cf. Southern Passion, ed. Beatrice 
Daw Brown, E.E.T.S., cLx1x (1927), pp. liv and xci. Finally, on the evidence of the manu- 
cripts, C. Fischer refutes all previous opinions and concludes that the author was an un- 
known Friar Minor who lived at the beginning of the fourteenth century and who drew 
upon the Meditationes de Passione of Bonaventure the Seraphic Doctor; cf. ‘“‘Die Medita- 
tions Vitae Christi’: ihre Handschriftliche Ueberlieferung und die Verfasserfrage,”’ Archi- 
vum Franciscanum Historicum, xxv (1932), 3-35, 175-209, 305-348, 449-483. Although 
Fischer’s evidence seems the best advanced thus far, I prefer to await the final judgment of 
other competent scholars. 

51 In the Rex et Famulus the same arguments are presented by the Father to the Son. 

52 These desires summarize the situation in the Rex et Famulus. 
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duplicato honore reversum, et stola immortalitatis indutum. Veritas non in- 
veniebat causam querelae, quia pater inventus fuerat verax, nam famulus omnes 
poenas exsolverat. Justitia, soror, jam nil conquerebatur, quia in transgressore 
fuerat justitia comprobata, et, si revixit, perierat et inventus in [morte]. Videns 
itaque Pax sorores suas concordantes, reversa est et eas pacificavit. 

The total number of stanzas in the Court showing the influence of the Rex 
et Famulus is thirty-two. There is no evidence of indebtedness to Le 
Chasteau d’ Amour. 


V. The attribution of the Rex et Famulus to Peter of Saint-Victor is by 
no means a proof of his authorship. Hauréau thought it possible that the 
volume ascribed to him may have been a collection of works by various 
writers. This fact takes on new significance when considered in its rela- 
tion to an explanatory note in the Court. The four torturers had been in- 
troduced in stanza 27, but their function was not interpreted until stanza 
114. Since eighty-seven stanzas had intervened between the last appear- 
ance of the torturers and the explanation, the poet thought it necessary 
to recall the subject to his readers. ‘“‘Nota,” he says, “Primo homo torque- 
tur in carcere presentis vite. Secundo labore et miseria mundi ex quo quis 
moritur vermibus esca datur.’’ He then adds, ‘‘Hec Lincolniensis super: 
Misericordia et Veritas obuiauerunt simul.” 

No extant manuscript of Grosseteste’s poem describes and interprets 
the four torturers. Moreover, it is certain that the Court was based on the 
Rex et Famulus and not on Le Chasteau d’ Amour. Was Grosseteste, then, 
the real author of the Rex et Famulus? While one would like to think so, 
the absence of definite Grossetestean traits of style makes it apparent 
that the reference to Lincolniensis was only an illustration of the custom 
of accrediting the best-known writer of a theme with the authorship of 
the original or its several versions. 

Nevertheless, against the complete rejection of Grosseteste’s author- 
ship we have the lines of the English translator in Ashmole 61. This poet, 
obviously dependent on Grossteste, mentions the torturers but does not 
interpret their function.® If he found the episode in some version of Le 
Chasteau d’Amour it seems that at least a few of the extant manuscripts 
would contain it. It appears more likely, therefore, that the poet was 


53 Hauréau, Manuscrits Latins, m1, 263. 

§ Professor S. Harrison Thomson, who has examined all the known MSS of Grosseteste’s 
work, agrees with me in this conclusion. 

5 “T)e Principio Creationis Mundi,” ed. Horstmann, Altenglische Legenden, pp. 349-354; 
see lines 261-270. 

56 Biihler thinks that two different versions of Grosseteste’s poem may have existed, 
one containing the episode of the torturers, and the other omitting it; cf. Sources of the 
Court, pp. 22-23. The episode does not occur in the eleven complete MSS which Miss Mur- 
ray uses in her edition, nor in the two fragments which she mentions and classifies with a 
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drawing on the Latin source. He may have thought that Grosseteste was 
the author of this work also. But we cannot be certain, since the lines 


Grostyd it made... 
All in french out of latyne, 11 


probably applied to the metrical work as a whole without reference to this 
brief episode. The problem of the authorship of the Rex et Famulus must 
be left, then, “a la sagacité des érudits.”’5” 

Apropos of these considerations, the question of the dependence of Le 
Chasteau d’ Amour and several other Anglo-Norman versions on the Rex 
et Famulus suggests itself. This problem involves more difficulties than 
are at first apparent. I have endeavored to solve some of them, neverthe- 
less, in the separate study to which I have previously referred. It is hoped 
that the results of this investigation will establish a new course of de- 
velopment for the allegory of the Four Daughters of God and illustrate 
the relation of the theme to another major motif out of which it grew. 


SIsTER Mary Immacu tare, C.S.C. 
Saint Mary’s College 
Notre Dame, Indiana 





previously analyzed group; cf. Le Chateau, p. 33, note 1. MS. Hatton 99, which Miss Murray 
had seen but does not use, contains no evidence of the episode, as I have found from an 
examination of the photostat. Miss Murray had also seen a MS at Brussels for which she 
does not give the signature, but which Professor Thomson identifies as MS Brussels Bibl. 
Royale 2306 ff. 255-269". Thus far, we can safely say that fifteen MSS do not contain the 
episode. Because of a happy error the sixteenth can be added, for Langfors in correcting 
Miss Murray’s description of MS. Brussels 2306 was not aware that he was examining 


- another MS (Brussels 3357 ff. 228*-240") the only one which Miss Murray had not seen; 


cf. S. H. Thomson, The Writings of Robert Grosseteste (Cambridge, 1940), p. 153, note 3. 
Langfors is extremely skeptical of the work of his predecessors (see for example Not. et 
Ext. xiu1, 205) yet he points out that the incident of the torturers is not found until its oc- 
currence in Dit des Quatre Sereurs, a poem generally considered later than Le Chasteau 
d’ Amour; cf. ibid., p. 182. In a separate study I shall discuss the relation of the Dit to the 
Rex et Famulus. 

7 Riviére, Le Dogme de la Rédemption au Début du Moyen-Age, p. 479. 














LII 


SOME CONTINUING TRADITIONS IN ENGLISH 
DEVOTIONAL LITERATURE 


NE of the things that most surprises the student of the sixteenth 

century is the place held by religious literature even in the realm of 
vernacular publication. The product of the early English presses is re- 
ligious to an extent that the modern reader finds quite outside his ex- 
perience. It. has been estimated that more than forty per cent of all Eng- 
lish books published between the beginning of printing in England and 
1640 belong to the various types of religious literature.! That preponder- 
ance is easy to explain in the light of the ecclesiastical traditions of learn- 
ing, and there is no doubt that certain aspects of the earlier body of pub- 
lication as compared with that of more recent times are to be explained 
in terms of those origins, but the fact is that even when the machinery 
of religious life had been gravely disturbed, the relative predominance of 
the genre persisted. ' 

Of course, there were changes. Everyone is familiar with the tremen- 
dous ebullition of controversial writing in the sixteenth century. Often 
there has been a disposition among modern readers to see in that phe- 
nomenon only an unhappy manifestation of the combative spirit in a field 
where one would have hoped charity would appease it. To judge so is to 
forget that this was a period when the established and accepted premises 
of religious life had been challenged on all fronts. It became, therefore, 
one of the primary necessities of all religious parties to think through and 
define their positions on the main points at issue. The result is a great 
age of defining and discriminating, of attack on and defense of intellec- 
tual positions. Certain aspects of the religious mind received generous 
exercise. And so did certain aspects of the imagination and the emotions, 
especially those that enter into the creative art of denigration. But 
though the period is one of the great ages of Christian history for certain 
intellectual activities, there is no question that others suffered. The very 
attention which the controverted issues received disturbed the balance of 
the total field of experience. Attention went to those matters on which 
men disagreed, not to those on which they agreed, by no means a sure 
guide to the relative importance of religious elements. In the atmosphere 
of Armageddon, speculation came to seem unreasonable. And other activ- 
ities than the prevailing intellectual ones of definition and of defense and 
attack naturally suffered in the claims they could make on the attention 


1 Edith L. Klotz, “A Subject Analysis of English Imprints for Every Tenth Year from 
1480 to 1640,” The Huntington Library Quarterly, 1 (1937-38), 417-419. 
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of men alive to the currents of the time. Southwell, for instance, in a let- 
ter to Agazario notes the eagerness of the Recusants in England for ser- 
mons on current controversy,’ this for a group which though under con- 
siderable external pressure was in general keeping to positions already 
established. 

The danger of this devotion to controversy was early appreciated by 
men whose combative instincts had not completely destroyed their 
awareness of other religious values. Obviously it was more apparent to 
those who thought that much of the controversy was unnecessary than 
to those who thought that the work of reformation must be carried for- 
ward. Robert Parsons in the preface to his 1585 edition of A Christian 
Directorie reminds his readers of what was clearly his settled opinion, 
“that our forefathers were most happie in respect of us, who receauing 
with humilitie one vniforme faith without contention or contradiction, 
from their mother the holie Catholique Church, did attend onlie to build 
upon that foundation good workes and vertuous life.’’* But the Anglican 
John Carpenter was clearly of the same opinion with regard to his settle- 
ment in A Preparatiue to Contentation of 1597, for in the course of his 
examination of what on his title-page he styled “the wonderfull distrac- 
tions of men in opinions and straunge conceits,’’ he laments, “Alas, why 
is it then, that now men waxe wearie of prayer? wearie of Gods service? 
wearie of the word of God? wearie of true obedience? wearie of peace 
and quietnesse? wearie of goodnesse? wearie of God?’ It was time that 
the clergy asked that question, for there must have been a good many 
common men who sympathized with the complaint of the Capper in the 
famous A compendious or briefe examination of certayne ordinary com- 
plaints, of diuers of our country men in these dayes, now usually ascribed 
to John Hales, which was published by Thomas Marshe in 1581. That 
sturdy artisan warns the Doctor in the dialogue that if he were of the 
Queen’s Council, he would “set you to the Plough and Carte: for the 
deuill a whit of good yee doe with your studies, but set men together by 
the Eares, some with this opinion and some with that, some holding this 
way, and some an other, and that so stiffly as though the troth must be as 
they say that have the vpper hand in contention.’ 

But some of these far-seeing men did more than complain about the 

? Catholic Record Society, Unpublished Documents Relating to the English Martyrs, Volt, 
1584-1603, col. and ed. John Hungerford Pollen, S. J. (London, 1908), p. 318. 

* Robert Parsons, A Christian Directorie guiding Men to their Saluation ({n.p.], 1585), 

. 6. 
: ‘Iohn Carpenter, A Preparatiue to Contentation: Conteining a display of the wonderfull 
distractions of men in opinions and straunge Conceits (London, 1597), p. 9. 

5 A Compendious or briefe examination of certayne ordinary complaints, of diuers of our 
country men in these our dayes (London, 1581), sig. B2. 
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dangers of the existing situation. They set about making a real effort to 
restore the balance, to see that the claims of feeling, of imagination, above 
all of will were not lost sight of in the intellectual battle. The result is a 
growing body of protest against the destructive over-emphasis of contro- 
versy, a conscious pioneering in the direction of moderation of contro- 
versial ardor, and the development of other aspects of religious enterprise, 
particularly in the personal religious life. 

Among other resources of the pre-Reformation Church in England 
rather lost to sight in the middle third of the century, when questions of 
authority and government and dogma held the field, there was an abun- 
dant literature of private and personal religious instruction and devotion. 
Some of this was very ancient, some relatively modern, some of it for- 
eign, some of it thoroughly English in its origins, and much of the rest 
of it quite English in the form in which it had been translated and be- 
come acclimated. Some of this material was highly original and at times 
ingenious. But much of it was classic, even conventional in its form and 
spirit, with all the poise and assurance and it should be added, undis- 
turbing quality, of the long-accepted and established. Little effort had 
been made to bring it up to date, because the immemorial processes of 
the spiritual life were not regarded as in need of such modification. But 
there were signs of a realization that the new age presented certain new 
challenges as regards classes of men, if not generic human nature. One of 
the most interesting evidences of this is to be found in a little book which 
Henry Bradshaw prepared especially for merchants and which Richard 
Pynson published in 1521.° This effort to provide for the devotional needs 
of merchants must be one of the earliest of sixteenth-century recognitions 
of the arrival of a new class, and the forerunner of a vast literature of 
provision for the devotional needs of that aggressive group of laymen. 
But in the light of the very apposite, not to say shrewd, appeals which 
later devotional writers, particularly of Puritan tendencies, were going 
to make to this group of worldlings, the monk of Chester’s notion of 
what would appeal to the stirring merchant of the time does more credit 
to his optimism than to his understanding of the problems of a mercantile 
life. For what he offers to one of the most alertly modern of that most 
contemporaneous of the genres of men is a very charming but thoroughly 
traditional and quite unworldly life of a nun, Saint Werburge. It is not 
surprising that Bradshaw’s cause was lost to men who knew more about 
the leaders of the new age. 

For the saint’s life was one of the types that was soonest to be elimi- 
nated by the main tendencies of the Reformation, especially the saint’s 
life so obviously designed to increase the number of clients of a particu- 


® Bradsha[w], Henry, Holy lyfe and history of saynt werburge (London, 1521), sig. s2. 
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lar cult. One may say as absolutely as one may ever say anything of so 
complicated a matter that that type disappeared from the English scene. 
If in the literature of the next century one comes across a life of Saint 
Catherine of Siena or of Saint Wenefride, one may be sure that it will 
bear the address of Doway or Paris or Saint Omer or some other of the 
great Recusant publishing centers. The only other type that disappeared 
as completely as this is the contemplative book, like, Richard Rolle’s 
Of the drede and loue of God, or Walter Hylton’s Scala Perfectionis, The 
Ladder of Perfection, to name two of the glories of the contemplative 
literature of medieval England. And the book of contemplation disap- 
peared for very similar reasons. Just as the cult of the saints, of which 
the saint’s life had been the literary expression, had been the foundation 
of the whole system of shrines and offerings and pilgrimages against 
which the Reformers inveighed, so the book of contemplation was the 
literary expression of that type of religious activity which found its insti- 
tutional embodiment in the monasteries. The protest against the monas- 
teries like the protest against the cult of the saints was by no means 
simple. There were economic and social, not to say political, elements in 
the motivation of the attack on the monasteries. But there was also an 
unquestioned failure of that general faith that will alone sustain a type of 
activity which the average man very little understands. Just as the more 
speculative and the more imaginative elements of religious life are some- 
what attenuated in the middle years of the century in England, so one is 
conscious of a revulsion against what was popularly taken to be contem- 
plation and very little appreciation of what contemplation as a technique 
of access to God may mean.’ That is why so many of the ancient devo- 
tional favorites of England like the works of Hylton and Bonaventura 
which play so large a part in the output of the early English presses van- 
ish from sight. Again, if one seeks for their continuance in the language, 
one must turn to the Continent, and there they are to be found in the 
flood of literature that presently poured from the Recusant presses. And 
they are to be found, too, in those lists of books confiscated at ports and 
seized in raids on booksellers and suspected Catholics that enable us to 
follow the fashions of Recusant devotion. These, then, are the two clear- 
est casualties of the English reformation. 

In view of the social and economic and political circumstances that 
reenforced the religious assault upon the institutions with which they 
were associated, one would have thought that their disappearance would 
have been absolute and final. And that all the more so because the hero- 


7 There are exceptions, of course, like the publication of Antony Marten’s translation of 
John Barnarde’s The tranquillitie of the minde (London, 1570), but there is no evidence 
that this book exercised any influence. 
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worshipping and devotional instincts to which they appealed seemed 
to be so admirably provided for in the popular English versions of the 
Scriptures of the time. There is, I think, no doubt that those who most 
vigorously promoted the destruction of the old devotional literature 
believed that they would so be satisfied, and this was clearly one at least 
of the motives for the widespread propaganda on behalf of Scripture 
reading not only as an informative and instructional activity but as an 
inspirational and devotional one as well. 

Yet the Scriptures did not suffice. And they did not suffice for two 
reasons. It is true that one of the most passionate desires of the reformers 
of the time was to get back to the beginnings of things. But it is equally 
true that no man was ever more present-minded than those very primitiv- 
ists. The very circumstances of their position, fighting for the dominance 
of their view of things, drove them to a realization that the battle 
between what they conceived to be truth and error was not something 
over once and for all in the long ago, but something of their own day, 
and that their own day and presently the recent past afforded as dramat- 
ic evidences of the constancy of the faithful and the oppression of the 
enemy and the benevolence of Providence as anything in Scripture. In 
other words, the witness of the martyr was something too precious to be 
rejected. So that aspect of the condemned Golden. Legend was revived, 
both in the commemoration of early Christian martyrs and in the proud 
discovery of contemporary realizations of those ancient prototypes in 
the victims of the Henrician and Marian persecutions. Especially was the 
testimonial value of the firmness with which the martyr met his fate 
precious in an age which looked to the believer’s death as the final evi- 
dence of the correctness of his views, provided always of course that he 
died on the right side. 

The result is a growing body of records and more or less fugitive ac- 
counts of martyrs’ lives, that culminates in John Foxe’s famous book of 
1563.8 But there is another reason for the martyrology, apparent also in 
Foxe. In answer to the common gibe of his adversaries, “‘Where was your 
Church before Luther?” Foxe had appealed to a continuous tradition of 
witnessing from Scriptural days to the present.® Such a tradition was, of 
course, one of the values of the Golden Legend which the Reformers had 
repudiated. But for their purposes of indictment there was available the 
tradition of heresy, not any one heresy, nor any coherent succession of 
doctrines, but all the heresies that had the common denominator of pro- 
test against the Catholic Church or repudiation by it.’° This common 
center of trouble with Rome was the unifying principle of what might be 


8 John Foxe, Actes and Monuments of these latter and perillous dayes (London, 1563). 
® Tbid., sig. C4 ff. 10 Tbid., sig. 1i6 ff. 
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described as the United Front of Foxe’s book. It provided a tradition of 
martyrs as a background for the martyrs of Henrician and Marian days, 
just as the Golden Legend was to provide the more remote background 
for the Catholic martyrs of Elizabethan days. To the central business of 
controversy it afforded a very effective dramatic technique. And in the 
accounts of the past lives of these martyrs it began to perform something 
of the function of providing heroic examples of the Christian life which 
the Golden Legend had performed. For the burgeoning of Protestant 
saints’ lives is really not to be found until the middle of the next century, 
with books like Clark’s on the Puritan side’! and Walton’s on the Angli- 
can.” But the magnetism of martyrdom was too abundantly demon- 
strated in the sixteenth century for its literary advantages to be neg- 
lected. 

Just as the need for bringing the witness of Scripture down to the cru- 
cial present, led to the development of the Protestant martyrology, so did 
the necessity of applying the materials of Scriptural precept and inspira- 
tion to the necessities of contemporary life lead to the vogue of the Prot- 
estant guide to the religious life. Again, this was not so much an inno- 
vation as a recovery and adaptation of an old type. Indeed, in one cate- 
gory of the type, the old books still held their own, that of the Ars Mori- 
endi. One of the most popular of all sixteenth-century books was Thomas 
Becon’s The Sicke mannes Salue, first published in 1560." The famous 
De contemptu mundi of Innocent III was still one of the popular and 
influential books of aid to the dying, perhaps because the problem of dy- 
ing had not changed so much in the intervening centuries. But the con- 
ditions of living had changed a good deal, and the necessity of a clear 
meeting of those conditions had long been apparent to the spiritual 
guides of the new dispensation. Here Richard Whitforde with his alert- 
ness to the possibilities of the new reading public had seen the need for 
books more directly concerned with the actual problems, say of the young 
married man living in his family. And in his A werke for housholders which 
Wynkyn de Worde published in 1530 he had tried to meet those needs. 
But though his good will and his good sense are apparent, his book shows 
very little of that sense of the life actually lived in its practical contingen- 


" Samuel Clarke, A Generall Martyrologie . .. Whereunto are added, The Lives of Sundry 
Modern Divines, Famous in their Generations for Learning and Piety, etc. (London, 1651). 

2 Walton, Izaak, Lives, of Donne, 1640, Wotton, 1651, Hooker, 1665, Herbert, 1670, 
Collected, 1670, Dr. Sanderson, 1678. 

3 In The seconde parte of the bokes, which Thomas Beacon hath made (London, 1560, etc.) 

“4 The translation which H. K. dedicated to Anne, Countess of Pembroke, and Henry 
Bynneman published in 1576 under the title of The Mirror of Mans Lyfe makes no men- 
tion of the author’s name but notes that the book was written three hundred and sixty 
years past, sig. 92. 
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cies from hour to hour that the books, say, of Thomas Becon show. It is 
clear and sound on classic lines, but it does not have the immediate per- 
suasiveness and excitement of Becon’s books, another example of the 
mementum of the new dispensation in any period of radical change. For 
this genre of the guide to daily life was to offer one of the fields of richest 
development of the century, and one of the most influential. Especially 
there was to be an enormous elaboration of types within the genre, par- 
ticularly in the direction of books for special groups of men and even 
women, and men and women in special circumstances, of which probably 
the most characteristic and the most influential were those destined for 
merchants. Thomas Becon’s work, notably in The Flower of godly prayers 
of 1551, is an example of a growing class-consciousness in the field of the 
religious guide, one instance among many of his grasp of the practical 
problems of the situation of his day.* The vogue of his work is one illus- 
tration of how the old type of general spiritual guide yielded to one more 
specifically adapted to the various classes of the day and to the needs of 
the time of the religious groups. This development is to continue through- 
out the next century in multiplication of number of books and circulation 
of books. 

Something of the same thing takes place in the field of books of prayers 
for the layman. In this field the old prymer had performed a double func- 
tion. It had in the Little Office of the Virgin afforded the layman a means 
of taking part in a common devotional exercise in the church, and in the 
selections from Scripture, and the various rearrangements of Scriptural 
materials like the Psalter of Saint Jerome, and in the collections of pray- 
ers for various occasions and needs usually added thereto, it had provided 
him with aids to private devotion. From the first point of view, then, the 
prymer afforded the foundation for the development of vernacular serv- 
ices of congregational prayer, a development that moving through the 
First Prayer Book of Edward VI in 1549, the Second in 1552, and Queen 
Elizabeth’s revised version of the latter, the Prayer Book of 1559, was to 
culminate in the Book of Common Prayer, the liturgical treasure house 
of Anglican observance. But the need for the book of extra-liturgical 
prayers that could be used in the private closet persisted,'® and it re- 
ceived its answer in Elizabeth’s Primer of 1559.!7 This book, a revision 


% Thomas Becon, “The Flower of godly prayers,” in The seconde part of the bokes, which 
Thomas Beacon hath made, sigs. 3F3-3H2v. 

6 Authority was probably encouraged to meet this need by the availability of the dis- 
tinctly traditional prymer in An vniforme and Catholyke Prymer in Latin and Englishe, 
published according to Queen Mary’s “letters patentes” in 1555. 

17 The Primer set forth at large, with many godly and devout prayers, Anno, 1559 (Parker 
Society, 37). 
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of Edward’s prymer of 1546, was a modification of the traditional prymer 
with its emphasis on the type of prayer or Scriptural arrangement suita- 
ble for private devotion. This two-fold development was possible because 
the old prymer had been in itself, outside of certain fixtures, a very flexi- 
ble instrument of devotion. The Reformation had carried away the heart 
of the fixtures, the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin. And the Marian 
prayers had, of course, vanished, as well as the prayers most intimately 
associated with the ancient rites. But the arrangements of Scripture like 
the Psalter of Saint Jerome had remained. And so to a surprising ex- 
tent had the occasional prayers, especially the acknowledgments of re- 
morse for sin and the petitions for forgiveness, but little changed with the 
changing times. 

The motive of such a book as this was, of course, to provide an effec- 
tive and yet, from the point of view of the new settlement, safe substi- 
tute for the old book. But there were other developments, often of some 
one feature of the old prayerbook, again of several. The psalters are a 
case in point. The selection and arrangement of verses from the psalms 
to meet specific devotional needs, the adaptation of sections of Scrip- 
ture to particular purposes, and the culling of whole prayers out of the 
text of Scripture because they apply to contemporary emergencies, all 
of these rearrangements of Scripture for special purposes are very ancient. 
The Psalter of Saint Jerome is a famous example. But this was no merely 
traditional memorial. The process was a living and continuous one. The 
Jesus Psalter, ascribed to Whitforde, which was so popular on the eve of 
the Reformation and afterward carried through for a good many years 
among the Recusants on the Continent is a conspicuous example of this 
sort of thing.'* When therefore Thomas Berthelet, the King’s Printer, in 
1544 printed his famous ‘‘Psalmes or Prayers taken out of holie scrip- 
ture,” better known as The King’s Psalms,'® he was but carrying out an 
old tradition, perhaps even in the number of his synthetic psalms, fifteen, 
reminiscent of the number of the gradual psalms, one of the fixtures of 
the old prymer. It bears the same relation to the materials of the Book 
of Psalms that Saint Jerome’s Psalter did, a plastic reshaping of the ma- 
terials of Scripture in the service of new themes and new occasions. 

Closely allied to this synthetic psalm type is the series of prayers or 
meditations likewise quarried out of scripture but with a wider range of 
source and a still more flexible handling of material and a more sustained 
development of theme and occasion like The Queenes praiers or Medita- 


18 Sixe Spirituall Bookes; Full of Merveilous Pietie and Deuotion. And First, Certaine 
Deuout and Godlie Petitions, Commonlie Called, The Iesus Psalter (Doway, 1618). 

1 As in the edition bound up uniformly with the H. Wykes’ edition of The Queenes 
praiers (1568). 
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tions, printed by H. Wykes in 1568. But the most interesting and perhaps 
the most influential of these early recastings of scriptural material is that 
collection known as Praiers of Holi Fathers, Patryarches, Prophetes, 
Iudges, Kynges, and renowned men and women of eyther testamente, which 
Richard Grafton printed in 1544. This use of Scriptural prayers for time- 
less and contemporary human emergencies was nothing new. A limited 
number of such prayers so used were a regular feature of the old prymer, 
prayers offered in time of crisis by such dramatic figures of the Old Testa- 
ment as Jonah, Susanna, Manasses, and Judith.”® But here the selection 
was more extensive and the resulting collection was more systematically 
organized under appropriate headings like ‘“‘Praiers for the synnes of the 
people,” and “Prayers in tyme of aduersite, and for a mannes owne syn- 
nes,”’ than ever before.”* But it still remains true that a good many of 
these selections and even the applications had already been made in the 
prymer. Perhaps the most dramatic example is the selection from and 
rearrangement of the psalms traditionally attributed to Saints Ambrose 
and Augustine and a common feature of all the prymers as a portion of 
the Matyns of Our Lady.” In other words, the disposition of these editors 
was to keep as much as they could of the ancient devotional materials, 
eschewing, of course, the praises of the Virgin and the prayers for the in- 
tercession of the saints that had been so striking a feature of the tradi- 
tional prymer. And this is true of their many successors, like the editor, 
say, of the Treasure of Gladnesse of 1568. 

And this remained true even of later developments of this modified 
prymer tradition. For this material passes into the Bull-Middleton 
prayer books and so into the Daye prayer books, both the earlier form of 
1569 often referred to as Queen Elizabeth's Prayerbook,* and the much- 
altered form of 1578 which was to prove so popular.* The very format of 
these Daye prayerbooks with their border ornaments of designs of Scrip- 
tural and allegorical significance, including a Dance of Death very closely 
following the designs found for instance in the Paris 1527 edition of the 
Hore Beatissime virginis Marie already referred to, is reminiscent of the 
ancient book of the layman’s private devotion. And the materials, par- 
ticularly in the Christian Prayers of 1578, are more so. There are, for in- 


20 See Hore Beatissime virginis Marie ad legitimum Sarisburiensus Ecclesie ritum (Paris, 
1527), sigs. P3-8v. 

1 Praiers of Holi Fathers, etc. (London, 1544), sigs. 04v-P4v. 

2 Compare Thys prymer in Englyshe and in Laten (Paris, 1538), sigs. E6-7 and Praiers 
of Holi Fathers, sigs. F3-4v. 

% Christian Prayers and Meditations in English, French, Italian, Spanish, Greeke, and 
Latine (London, 1659). 

*% A Booke of Christian Prayers, collected out of the auncient writers, and best learned in 
our tyme (London, 1578). 
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stance, the seven penitential psalms of the prymer, in a fresh rehandling. 

There are prayers “taken out” of the preceding psalms, and prayers out 

of Scripture, often the very same selections, often selections made on the 

same principles as the old ones. There are some very interesting survivals 

of ancient prayers, like the “O Bone Iesu,” “O Bountiful Lord Iesu’’ of 

Saint Bernardine of Siena.* But the most interesting examples of unex- 

pected survival are to be found in a series of prayers to Christ of a warm 

personal character not to be expected in this period when there was a 
general reaction in Protestant devotion against the often luxuriant floria- 
tion of emotional and imaginative prayer that had preceded the Refor- 
mation. They are in substance the famous Fifteen Oes which Caxton first 
published in the year 1491. Their basic plan is quite simple. They follow 
up the opening invocation which gives them their name with a simple and 
fairly dramatic image in which some aspect of the réle of Christ in the 
redemption of the race is presented symbolically and then the devotee 
asks that in an analagous fashion he may follow that example in his own 
life. In that movement of revival of the ancient devotional treasures of 
the national Church that was one of the features of English religious 
activity in the middle of the last century, these were reprinted by Ste- 
phen Ayling with a very moving appreciation of the spirit of sincere 
devotion which breathed through their imaginative petitions, and with 
the suggestion that this was the first book of prayers in English issued 
by the followers of Wickliffe.** The only trouble with this Lollard ascrip- 
tion is that they are found in early sixteenth-century English prymers, 
of the most orthodox type, the editors of which were quite aware of the 
issues of the time, and as such usually ascribed to Saint Brigit of Swe- 
den.” And though any woman so enterprising as Brigit of Sweden was 
doubtless called a good many things by her harassed superiors, I doubt 
if she was ever called a Lollard. At any rate, the authors of the sixteenth- 
century Anglican prayerbooks that reprinted these prayers were under 
no such illusions. For they omitted some and expurgated others, particu- 
larly with regard to references to the Virgin and to the Passion and to the 
Eucharist, in a fashion that shows that they were quite aware of the tra- 
ditional character of these prayers.”* 

As for the ancient books of devotion as distinguished from the collec- 

% Compare Thys prymer in Englyshe and in Laten (Paris, 1538), sig. Z8 and A Booke of 
Christian Prayers (London, 1578), sigs. R2-3. 

% The Fifteen O’s, and other Prayers (reproduced in lithography by Stephen Ayling, 
London, 1869), sig. 3v. 

27 For example, Hore beatissime virginis marie (Antwerp, 1525), sigs. T1-5; Hore Beatis- 
sime virginis Marie (Paris, 1527), sigs. 2a1-5; Thys prymer in Englyshe and in Laten (Paris, 
1538), sigs. M3-8v. 

38 See for instance, A Booke of Christian Prayers (London, 1578), sigs. X3-Aal. 
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tions of prayers, their fate was a curious one. Some, as the works of 
Bonaventura, disappeared quite completely. Others, as the works of 
Augustine, survived in hardly diminished popularity, and this is true 
not only of the genuine Augustinian book of meditations like the volume 
of selections out of his De essentia diuinitatis which William Hill printed 
in 1548,?* but also of the pseudo-Augustine like The Glasse of vaine- 
glorie.*° Perhaps the most curious of these survivals is to be found in 
some of the rehandlings or adaptations of Saint Augustine. A pretious 
booke of holie meditations,” for instance, is in reality a mosaic of selections 
from the great Doctor’s works, especially from the Confessions, not so 
far as I know available in English translation until 1620." And it should 
be added, that if the elimination of Bonaventura should over-emphasize 
the admitted antipathy of the age to the mystical element, some of the 
selections included in this work represent some of the most mystical 
passages of the Confessions, notably selections from the famous sixth 
chapter of the tenth book.* It would, therefore, seem correct to say that 
while the age had pretty definitely repudiated Seeengee literature, 
there were some notable exceptions. 

Of these easily the most remarkable is the survival of the Imitation of 
Christ. At first sight, this would seem the most monastic of works, the 
very epitome of the devotio moderna with its emphasis on individual, 
inner, even subjective piety, with its strong though muted emotional 
coloring. Its popularity was well established before the Reformation, for 
it had in whole or in part run through about fifty Latin editions before 
the end of the fifteenth century.“ The English translations begin with 
that of William Atkinson (the first three books), printed by Wynkyn 
de Worde in 1502 and Pynson in 1503. With the addition of the Lady 
Margaret’s translation of the fourth book, first published in 1504, this 
version ran through some half dozen editions in the first quarter of the 
century. Then about 1531 the translation of our old friend, Richard 
Whitforde, took the field, likewise running through half a dozen editions 
in the next twenty-five years. Then there is a dearth of English editions 
of the Imitation between the significant years of 1556-1567. The next 


29 Certein Places Gathered Out of S. Austens Boke intituled de essentia diuinitatis (Lon- 
don, 1548). 

3° The Glasse of vaine-glorie: Faithfully translated (out of S. Augustine his booke, intituled 
Speculum peccatoris) into English, by W. P. (London, 1585). 

31 4 pretious booke of holie meditations, trans. T. Rogers (London, 1581). See especially 
chaps. 18 and 31. 

® Ascribed to Tobie Mathew, The Confessions of the Incomparable Doctour S. Augus- 
tine (St. Omer, 1620). 33 See especially the eighteenth and thirty-first chapters. 

¥* See Augustin de Backer, Essai Bibliographique sur le Livre de Imitatione Christi (Liége, 
1864). This work needs to be corrected for the English translations. 
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appearance of Whitforde’s book in 1585 bears neither place of publica- 
tion nor name of printer. It is clearly a Recusant publication, probably 
Continental. Then comes the third great English version of the J mitation, 
Edward Hake’s 1567, and in 1580 the best-known of all the English 
translations of the period, Thomas Rogers’, which was to run through 
some fourteen editions in the next sixty years. 

Hake faced the key problems of the pre-Reformation classic with 
resolution. The fourth book of Thomas, that on the Eucharist, with its 
untransmutable dependence on the repudiated doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation, he completely omitted, without any explanation, adding “as 
springing out of the same roote,”’ A short and pretie Treatise touching the 
perpetuall Reioyce of the godly, euen in this l,fe to round out the volume. 
Dubious or dangerous passages in the other books he annotated in the 
margins with warnings or with explanations that the author was not to 
be understood to have meant what he clearly said.* Rogers likewise 
contented himself with the first three books in his first half dozen edi- 
tions, but when in 1592 he published what was at least the seventh edi- 
tion of his version, he solved the problem of the unassimilable fourth 
book by adding to the first three a translation of the Soliloguium Animae 
ascribed to the same author under the title of The sole-talke of the Soule, 
Or, A Spiritual and heauenlie Dialogue betwixt the Soule of Man and God., 
with the title-page addition, ‘‘Which, for the great affinitie it hath with 
other bookes of the Auctor published heeretofore in our natiue tongue, 
is now entituled, The Fourth booke of the Imitation of Christ.’’ And he 
justified this substitution as well as other necessary deviations from his 
author in an address to the reader that admirably sums up the spirit of 
many of these translators of the devotional classics of the past. He begins 
by pointing out that he has altered his author only where he has himself 
“varied from the truth of God, and, I doubt not, would haue redressed, 
had hee lived in these daies of light, as he did in the time of most palpable 
blindnes.”’ Indeed, as Rogers hastens to remind us, the author had him- 
self prayed God to reveal to him or some other any errors he might make. 
So Rogers’ corrections may piously be regarded as an answer to that 
prayer. And anyway though Thomas a Kempis lived “‘in a Popish time,” 
yet was he “in hart no Papist.”** A charitable principle that doubtless 
did much to rescue ancient light from out the darkness of the past. 

Some such principle must also be invoked to explain the surprising use 
of contemporary Catholic devotional works in thoroughly orthodox 
Protestant works of devotion. Some of this at least had its start in that 
transitional period when one reformer looked to another, never doubting 


% The Imitation or Following of Christ, trans. Edwarde Hake (London, 1568), p. 18. 
* The Imitation of Christ, trans. Thomas Rogers (London, 1592), sigs. A3v-4v. 
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that his enthusiasm for reform or for the deepening of spiritual life would 
carry him out of the ancient fold as it had the English translator. A 
famous and widely influential example is to be seen in the inclusion in 
Bradford’s prayers of translations of daily prayers by the Spanish 
humanist Vives.*” Vives’ prayers for the daily round of the devout 
Christian obviously spring from the traditional morning and evening 
prayers of the prymer, but they have a certain actuality and immediacy 
characteristic of the new time. It is not surprising, therefore, that Brad- 
ford made them his own without any sense of strangeness. That is one of 
the characteristic phenomena of the time. Bradford recognized a kindred 
spirit at certain key points and assumed that that was true of all. So did 
a good many ther Englishmen with regard to other Spanish and Con- 
tinental writers then and later;** this appropriation of devotional ma- 
terial across the lines of battle is evidence of the fact that the degree of 
continuity in certain non-controverted areas was so great that it out- 
weighed the misgivings of a new orthodoxy. 

But the most interesting example of this sympathetic appropriation is 
to be found in the history of the book to which perhaps the most dramatic 
of sixteenth-century English penitents, Robert Greene, credited his 
conversion,*® and to which in the next century the saintly Richard 
Baxter was to attribute his moral awakening, “the booke of Resolu- 
tion.’’4° The English story of this work, which in its various incarnations 
was to prove one of the most popular of all the devotional books of the 
time, begins with an already “improved” version by one James Sancer 
published in Paris in 1579 under the title The Exercise of a Christian Life. 
The author of the original work, if a book of selections arranged to meet 
the daily and occasional needs of the devout has any claims to originality, 
was an Italian Jesuit, Gaspare Loarte. Under the form which the first 
known English translator gave the book it had enjoyed a good deal of 
popularity, when Robert Parsons came upon it. Whether Parsons actually 
found it incomplete as he said or whether he saw in it larger possibilities 
than the original author had realized it is not possible to say, but the 


37 John Bradford, Private Prayers and Meditations, with Other Exercises, in The Writings 
of John Bradford (Parker Society) v, 230-242. 

* Luis de Granada is another notable example. See, for instance, Granados Deuotion, 
trans. F. Meres (London, 1598), An Excellent Treatise of Consideration and Prayer (Lon- 
don, 1599), The Sinners Guyde, ‘digested into English” by F. Meres (London, 1598), and 
Granadas S pirituall and Heauenlie Exercises, trans. F. Meres (London, 1598). 

%* Robert Greene, “The Repentance of Robert Greene,” Life and Works of Robert 
Greene, M.A., ed. Alexander Grosart (London, 1881-86), x1, 165 ff. 

“ Baxter, Richard, Reliquiae Baxterianae: or, Mr. Richard Baxter’s Narrative of the 
most Memorable Passages of his Life and Times, ed. Matthew Sylvester (London, 1696), 
p. 3. 
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fact is that when he was through his work of expansion and reorganiza- 
tion, the resulting book was between three and four times the size of the 
original. The first book of this expanded version Parsons offered to the 
English-speaking world probably at Rouen in 1582 as an antidote to the 
superfluity of controversy of the time and a book of direction for “mat- 
ters of life and spirit.’ 

Apparently the book enjoyed a good deal of popularity in Protestant 
circles, for two years later, in 1584, Edmund Bunny published a “cor- 
rected” edition of it with an address to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
in which he explained the pains he had taken to relieve the good it might 
do of any possibility of doing harm, and an accompanying treatise to 
persuade the Recusant who had got so far as to read a good book like 
this” to join with us likewise in the truth of Religion.’ Bunny is gener- 
ous in his approval of the worth of the author’s labors, but there are a 
few things that he must correct. Parsons uses Our Lord for The Lord, 
iustice for righteousness, poenance for repentance, merit for good works, 
or the service of God, and so on. Then there were passages involving 
opinions “wherin we dissent from them, and they (no dowt) from the 
truth it selfe.”” Those he left out, and with the more confidence because, 
as he suggests in this preface to the reader, he suspected that they had 
been added by the licensing authorities rather than by the author him- 
self, whom he pays the compliment of supposing to be of a better mind.* 

But, sad to say, this delicate compliment was not appreciated. For the 
very next year Parsons published A Christian Directorie, of which the 
first book was the aforesaid Book of Resolution. And in a preface dated 
from Saint Omer in Artois Parsons launched a spirited “reprofe of the 
corrupt and falsified edition of the booke lately published by M. Edm. 
Bunny,” the burden of which was that Bunny had made him speak like 
a Protestant.“ Parsons cited chapter and verse and delivered himself of 
his indignation in some vigorous sentences in which the more temperate 
terms of sixteenth century religious controversy, “ridiculous,” “absurd,” 
and “wicked” figured with effect.“ Bunny was not so quick as Parsons 
in the uptake, but when in 1589 he got round to A Briefe Answer, vnto 
those idle and friuolous quarrels of R. P. against the late edition of the 
Resolution, he defended himself with equal spirit, pointing out that all he 


“ Robert Parsons, The first booke of the Christian Exercise, appertayning to resolution 
({Rouen?], 1582), p. 2. 

@ Edmund Bunny, A Booke of Christian Exercise, appertaining to Resolution by R. P. 
Perused, and accompanied now with a Treatise tending to Pacification (London, 1584), 
sigs. *2-2v. & Tbid., sigs. *5-7. 

“ Robert Parsons, A Christian Directorie ({Saint Omer], 1584), fols. 10v-11. 
 Thid., fol. 12. 
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had done was to put Parsons right and if Parsons could not see it, what 
more evidence could you ask as to what was the matter with him.“ But 
the book, whatever the shortcomings of its author, established itself in 
the favor of what the publisher of the 1590 London edition of the second 
part called, “all indifferent iudgements,” for it was “written by a Iesuit 
beyonde the Seas, yet an English man.’’*’ 

By the end of the century, then, for all the fighting words like merit 
and éransubstantiation it was possible for a good many of the members of 
the Church of England to recognize something of a common ground with 
their ancestral adversaries in the realm of inner and private devotion. 
That is due primarily to the fact that in the field of devotional literature 
so many specific works and component elements had passed through the 
successive crises of the sixteenth century and made good their place in 
what was coming to be an established tradition. The context of public 
religious life was greatly altered, the directions and emphases of private 
devotion more delicately modified, but the enduring and continuing 
elements were more numerous and more influential than has always been 
appreciated. The fact is important for our understanding of the personal 
psychology that met not only the changes of the sixteenth century but 
made possible the developments of the first quarter of the seventeenth 
century, developments in the work of men like Herbert and Donne of 
quite as much consequence for literature as for religion. 


HELEN C. WHITE 
University of Wisconsin 


“ Edmund Bunny, A Briefe Answer, vnto those idle and friuolous quarrels of R. P. against 
the late edition of the Resolution (London, 1589), pp. 53-55. 

“7 Robert Parsons, The Seconde parte of the Booke of Christian exercise (London, 1590), 
sig. ¥3. 
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LIII 
SPENSERIAN ARMOR 


N the first edition of the Faerie Queene appeared a woodcut of the 

Red Cross Knight in combat with the Dragon. The Knight is clad in 
armor of the sixteenth-century type. In particular the iron skirt, or 
tonnlets, of the rider are like those in a suit of armor given by the Em- 
peror Maximilian to Henry VIII in 1515.’ The artist, however, may not 
have been very familiar with armor, for the plates over the knees and 
elbows are not accurate. The plumes of knight and horse are suitable for 
pageantry rather than for serious combat. The knight’s shield, with its 
red cross, is wholly unfitting, since shields were not worn with such armor 
in service, and shields such as were used in some types of jousting were 
of different shape. The horse wears armor on the head and neck, but not 
on the body, though the body is covered with cloth housing. 

Spenser is presumably not to be held for what the illustrator did, yet 
his references in the poem to some extent support the drawing, though 
in other ways they depart from it. It must be remembered that Spenser’s 
knights are usually on active service, and often apparently unaccom- 
panied by a squire able to assist in putting armor on and off. In a few 
instances they engage in formal tournaments. There is not an absolute 
line between armor intended for battle and that for tournaments; yet 
the latter was generally more elaborate and required more aid in assum- 
ing it. Sometimes armor suitable for battle was adapted to jousting by 
adding further plates for protection for the head, neck, breast, and 
arms. Battle armor was obliged to sacrifice security to mobility. 

The helmet of a Spenserian knight might have an elaborate crest: 


His haughtie helmet, horrid all with gold, 
Both glorious brightnesse, and great terrour bred; 
For all the crest a Dragon did enfold 
With greedie pawes, and over all did spred 
His golden wings: his dreadfull hideous hed 
Close couched on the bever, seem’s to throw 
From flaming mouth bright sparkles fierie red, 
That suddeine horror to faint harts did show; 
And scaly tayle was stretcht adowne his backe full low (1.7.31). 


Knights seem actually to have gone to battle in such crests in the four- 
teenth and early fifteenth centuries, though in the early sixteenth these 
were abandoned even for the tournament.” Since this is a helmet for 


1 Laking, A Record of European Arms and Armour, 111, figures 1003, 1016, 1017, 1017A. 
? Laking, 11, 165. 
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serious combat, Spenser is archaizing, or following the precedent of the 
romances; in the Orlando Innamorato we read of Marfisa: 


E per cimier nel pid sublime loco 
Un drago verde che gettava foco. 


Ed era il foco acconcio di maniera; 
Che da l’impeto acceso arde del vento; 
E quando in mezzo a la battaglia ell’ era, 
Un lampeggiar facea pien di spavento (18.9, 10).? 


The helmet worn by some of the faery knights had a movable ventaile, 
which when raised showed the face.‘ This indicates a basnet with moy- 
able parts, or some later type of close helmet such as appears in the 
picture of the Red Cross Knight. The most general indication given about 
the helmet is that it has lacings to be unfastened. If the word unlace is 
to be taken literally, and not in the general sense of unfasten, it would 
seem to apply only to the form of helmet which fitted over another 
protective head-covering, such as a hood of mail, since only such helmets 
seem to have had lacings.5 Late models even of this type were fastened 
by metal pieces hinged to the helmet, and, still later close helmets were 
fitted over flanges on the gorget.* Large helmets for tilting were also 
carefully laced to a padded hood within them,’ and their adjustment 
required the aid of a skilled attendant. This lacing is also mentioned by 
Ariosto: Brandimarte has unlaced the front fastenings of the helm of 
Agramante and intends to remove it to free passage for his dagger; 
Marfisa has her squire attend to the lacing of hers.® 

Several times a Spenserian knight unlaces the helm of his adversary 
to behead him or otherwise kill him;® in these instances the poet neglects 
any other covering for the head, such as the coif of mail. Such a coif, to 
be covered by the helmet when jousting, appears on English brasses as 
late as 1306.'° In the Morte Darthur the coif is mentioned more than 
once," though it was not worn in Malory’s time; the references to 
it are translated from his source, La Queste del Saint Graal, assigned to 
about the year 1220." By keeping this detail, he showed himself more 


3 For other elaborate crests see 26.12; 46.38; 49.18; 62.34. 4 3.2.24.3; 5.8.12.5. 

5 Ashdown, British and Foreign Arms and Armour, pp. 106, 114, 184; Laking, 1, 57, 276; 
11, 176. For helmets of this type illustrated in the manuscripts of romances, see Eugéne 
Vinaver, Malory (Oxford, 1929), plates facing pp. 38, 58, 98. 

6 Laking, 11, 102 ff.; Ashdown, pp. 223, 266, etc.; Laking, rv, 90. 

7 Laking, m1, 137-138. 

8 Orlando Fur., 41.98; 27.88. Cf. also, e.g., Tasso, Gerusalemme Lib. 11.75; Bojardo-Berni, 
Orlando Inn. 26.8. * E.g., 2.8.52.8. 

© Herbert Druitt, A Manual of Costume as Illustrated by Monumental Brasses (London, 
1906), p. 149. 4 Book 13, chap. 17; bk. 17., ch. 1. 
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sensitive to historical accuracy than did Spenser more than a century 
later. This neglect of any covering for the head except the helmet is 
especially striking in a narrative of Britomart: 
Her glistring helmet she unlaced; 

Which doft, her golden lockes, that were up bound 

Still in a knot, unto her heeles downe traced, 

And like a silken veile in compasse round 

About her backe and all her bodie wound (4.1.13). 


Here, if the passage is taken literally, she unlaces her own helmet, as 
sometimes do other knights in the Faerie Queene. The effect is that 
Spenser has in mind not the laced helmet but a later type that would 
carry its lining with it, so that when it was removed the head would be 
quite uncovered. Since the incident is modeled on Ariosto, perhaps 
Spenser’s attention was first of all on the specific situation and its de- 
velopment, rather than on literal consistency. 

After 1400, armor of iron plates rather than of linked chain mail pre- 
vailed, though a mail skirt appears on the suits of English nobles of the 
sixteenth century and mail was used at the armpits and at other points 
where plate was not adequate. The armpit was recognized as a weak 
point in early plate armor, though in mail it would be as strong as any 
other part. Spenser was apparently conscious of this, for he writes of 
Campbell that he 


Stroke him, as he his hand to strike upreard, 
In th’arm pit full, that through both sides the wound appeard (4.3.33.8-9). 


The wounded Triamond’s armor here may have been like that early 
plate worn by the Germans at the battle of Benevento, where the Italians 
defeated them by thrusting at their unprotected armpits.'® When Ariosto 
describes a similar scene, he is careful to make clear that the victim was 
not wholly undefended: 
Pria che ’] braccio scenda al duro effetto, 

Gli caccia sotto la spada pungente, 

E gli fa nella maglia ampla finestra, 

Che sotto difendea l’ascella destra (30.57). 


This refers to fifteenth-century battle armor.'® 





12 La Queste del Saint Graal, ed. Albert Pauphilet (Paris, 1923), pp. 56, 196: “la coife de 
fer.” 13 Laking, rv, 123-124. 4 Orlando Fur., 26.28. 

% Charles Oman, A History of the Art of War, The Middle Ages (New York, 1898), p. 486. 

6 For an illustration, see Laking, m1, 179. This figure shows the use of a plate to strengthen 
the mail defense of the armpit. For a knight struck just as Spenser describes, see an illus- 
tration in the Miroir historial de Jacques, duc de Nemours, reproduced in R. Chantelauze, 
Memoires de Philippe de Commynes (Paris, 1881), p. 27. Tasso tells of a knight killed in 
battle in this way (Gerusalemme Lib., 6.44). 
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Spenser’s knights sometimes appear to be clad in plate, like the Red 
Cross Knight, who when resting by a fountain is ‘“Disarmed all of iron- 
coted plate.” (1.7.2.8) Among Spenser’s villains the Soudan wears a 
“cote of plate, burnisht with bloudie rust” (5.8.29.1-2), and Grantorto 
is ‘armed in a cote of iron plate” (5.12.14.3). If he stands for wrong in 
Ireland, he is not armored like the ancient Irish galloglass, who had “a 
long shirt of mayle downe to the calfe of his legg”’; he was rather like the 
“armed footeman that nowe weareth a corslett.’” In one instance, 
Spenser may intend to signify something of the exotic by mail, for the 
pagan Sans-joy is armed in “‘woven mail” (1.5.4.2). 

Other references to mail are, however, more abundant than those to 
plate, especially if the habergeon and hauberk are always to be inter- 
preted as indicating mail, as they do in some instances;'* for example 
Arthur’s hauberk has a “linked frame” (2.8.44.7), and Radigund wears 
a “mayled habergeon” (5.5.2.9). If references to mail are an indication, 
Spenser’s knights are archaic in their equipment, for the habergeon of 
mail alone is not later than the fourteenth century. Two of them wear 
ancient armor, Artegal that of Achilles (3.2.25.6), and Britomart that of 
Angela the Saxon queen (3.3.58.8), ‘‘forraine armes and straunge aray”’ 
(4.6.9). Britomart’s habergeon is twice alluded to, but elsewhere she 
wears plate (3.1.6.3), and her “shoulder plate” is struck (5.7.33.2).!® If 
this passage is to be pressed for consistency, it may be that Spenser has 
reference to the shoulder plates or ailettes worn with mail.”° Plate is also 
associated with Artegal (4.6.15.8; 5.5.20.9). 

More than once Spenser associates the two types of armor: for ex- 
ample, “neither plate nor mayle” (4.3.15.4) could sustain the stowre 
of the axes. Perhaps this is not to be taken too literally, but means merely 
armor. At least it appears in Ariosto: ‘‘Sacripante non ha piastra né 
maglia.””*! If it must be taken as exact, it may refer to fourteenth-century 


17 View of the Present State of Ireland (London, 1934), p. 93. In Gough’s edition of the 
Fifth Book, Spenser’s “iron plate” (5.12.14) is interpreted as mail. 

In this context in the View Spenser is usually thought to have been mistaken about Sir 
Thopas’ “‘shecklaton.” It seems, however, that Spenser did know what a hacqueton is, 
namely the “quilted jack” “worn in war under a shirt of mail.” If so, probably the word in 
Faerie Queene 2.8.38.7 is a slip of the pen for habergeon. 

18 According to the N.E.D. the hauberk is always of mail. For the belief that it sometimes 
indicates plate armor, see Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, ed. by J. M. Manly (New York, 
1928), the note on Sir Thopas, p. 633, lines 2050-58; and F. M. Kelley and R. Schwabe, 
A Short History of Costume and Armour (New York, 1931), 1, 81. 

19 Arthur wears a habergeon of mail (2.8.44.6) but elsewhere a “‘curat” (5.8.34.8). 

20 Ashdown, pp. 101-110. 

21 Orlando Fur., 27.78. Cf., e.g., 6.80; 26.84; 30.59; 31.21; 45.75. Likewise, Bojardo-Berni, 
Orlando Innamorato, 16.28.35; 18.18, and many other passages; Tasso, Gerusalemme Lib., 
6.48. 
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armor, in which mail and plate were combined; for example a breast-plate 
was worn over a mail shirt. Spenser gives no indication of an exact 
knowledge of this, though perhaps Ariosto does. At least he writes: 


Grosso l’usbergo, e grossa parimente 

Era la piastra, e ’l panziron perfetto: 
Pur non gli steron contra, ed ugualmente 
Alla spada crudel dieron ricetto.” 


In one instance Berni seems interested in this combination of armor on 
the forearm. The shield of Rinaldo is cut across, and then 


Sott’ esso era la piastra del bracciale 
Sopr’ un cuojo di bufolo guarnita. 
Né di maglia la manica gli vale; 

Che gli fece nel braccio aspra ferita.* 


The sleeve of the mail shirt is strengthened by plates for the arm, as was 
usual in the armor of the transition from mail to plate. 

With improvement in armor, the shield disappeared from the service 
equipment of the mounted knight. About 1360 is the last instance of a 
knight wearing a shield as shown on his monumental brass.” It is, how- 
ever, apparently invariable in the equipment of faery knights, being 
mentioned some two hundred times in the poem. Some of the shields are 
obviously archaic, being the “three square’”’ shields of the early four- 
teenth century.™ The “‘sevenfold”’ shield that occurs three times is classi- 
cal. For fighting on foot certain warriors used shields until long after 
Spenser’s day, as in the English combination of sword and buckler. Such 
shields were held on the arm or even by the left hand alone, and could be 
freely moved about, as Artegal is able to raise his shield above his head 
(5.12.21.6). The heavy shields of early mounted knights were supported 
by a strap over the shoulder,?’ so that the left arm could be free for the 


2 Orlando Fur., 24.64. Similarly: 
Gli passo la corazza e il soprappetto, 
Ma prima un ben ferrato e grosso scudo (19.82). 
See F. M. Kelley and R. Schwabe, A Short History of Costume and Armour, 1, 60. In each 
instance Ariosto mentions the mail first; does he indicate the plate as worn under it? See 
Charles Oman, History of the Art of War, Middle Ages, p. 514, for the belief that plate was 
so used. The passage seems to mean that the plate is penetrated last, but it may be that 
the poet is not mentioning the exact order of layers as pierced by a spear. 
% Orlando Innam., 23.44. See, e.g., Druitt, Costume, frontispiece. 
* Druitt, Costume, p. 159. % 1.6.41.8; 3.1.4.4; 3.4.16.3. 
* Iliad, 7.220; Ainead, 12.925; Ovid, Metamorphoses, 13.2; Bojardo-Berni, Orlando Inn., 
65.5; Tasso, Gerus. Lib., 20.86. 
* For this in the illustrations of the MSS of romances see Eugéne Vinaver, Malory, 
plates opp. pp. 58, 98. 
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bridle or for a two handed weapon. But Spenser, on the other hand, some- 
times represents his knights as fastening their shields to their wrists.° 
Of this I have no other instance, unless this custom is indicated when we 
are told of Orlando, on foot, that “‘dal braccio lo scudo si dislaccia’”’ (Or/. 
Inn., 33.48). Such fastening seems as obvious a device for the buckler 
man as the fastening of a sword by a chain.*® Is it possible that Spenser 
is here drawing on the customs of the sword-and-buckler men of his own 
time? Such fastening seems reasonable for a shield held only in the hand, 
but hardly needed for one held on the arm as well. In the importance 
given to the shield, Spenser is at one with the Italian romantic poets, 
and archaic as well, even with a touch of the classical. 

Of armor for the sake of pageantry, such as could be seen in the enter- 
tainments of Spenser’s time,*® there is little in the Faerie Queene. Yet 
Artegal appears at a tourney 


In queynt disguise, full hard to be descride. 
For all his armour was like salvage weed, 
With woody mosse bedight, and all his steed 
With oaken leaves attrapt, that seemed to fit 
For salvage wight (4.4.39.3-7). 


Apparently he also govs on his adventures in the same fantastic trappings 
(4.6.4.9). Perhaps such equipment was also used at the jousts at the 
spousals of Florimel (5.3.4.4—5). 

Armor for the horse is mentioned but once in the Faerie Queene; 
Guyon’s horse had “goodly gorgeous barbes” (2.2.11.7). In other in- 
stances horses injured in combat seem clearly not protected, as the horse 
of Pyrocles, struck by a glancing blow on the neck just in front of the 
saddie and completely beheaded (2.5.4). If Mr. Laking is right in saying 
that armor for horses was little used in warfare, Spenser is correct in this 
matter. Usually the horses of romantic poetry are, it seems, unarmored, 
but Berni twice writes of a horse as “‘coperto di piastra e maglia.’® 

What opportunity would Spenser have had for learning of armor? In 
an age when it was still used, he must have seen a good deal of it actually 
worn, or in armories intended to supply combatants. That would have 
stimulated his eye for differences between modern and old-fashioned 
equipment. In addition he could have examined a great many artistic 


%8 1.5.6.3; 2.8.22.7; 3.9.22.8; 5.6.28.9. 

29 Orlando Fur., 26.123; 41.96; Orlando Inn., 54.14, etc.; Sidney, Arcadia (Cambridge, 
1922), p. 457. Laking, rv, 45. 

8° Nichols, Progresses of Elizabeth, 1, 312. Cf. Sidney, Arcadia, pp. 285, 454, 455, 462. In 
the latter instances fancy armor is worn in serious combat. Cf. also Nashe, The Unfortunate 
Traveler, in Works (London, 1910), pp. 271-278. 

3 Orlando Innam., 22.55; 36.14. In 11.29 Bajardo is spoken of as “‘bardato.” 
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representations, in illuminated books, in paintings, and on funeral monu- 
ments. For example, knowledge of fashions in armor-can be gained from 
such monumental brasses as remain to us; in Spenser’s day there were 
many more than now. Students of costume were well aware of the value 
of such monumental effigies, at any rate in Italy, as can be learned from 
Cesare Vecellio. Writing on the Armato Venetiano all’ uso antico di gid 
400. anni, he says: 


Havendo noi di sopra fatto mentione, de’ soldati Romani, & delle loro armi; non 
sara fuor di proposito il mostrar a’ curiosi, quali fussero l’arme usate anticamente 
da’ Venetiani. Et se di questo ci possono far fede alcuna le sepolture antiche; 
jo, che ne sono stato diligentissimo investigatore, sard ancora fedelissimo testi- 
monio di quel, che in questa materia ho potuto raccorre. Si vede adunque per 
gli annali intagliati nella sepolture, che intorno al 1200. per la venuta de’ Gothi 
(& cosf riferisce Olao Magno) andavano armati in questo modo.” 


The illustration shows a man in a coat of mail with long sleeves; his head 
is covered by a mail coif, and his legs are protected by plates. 

It may also be asked how exactly Spenser’s language is to be taken. 
Does mail, for example, mean literally that, or is it sometimes hardly 
more than armor? Did Spenser generally intend to be accurate and con- 
sistent, or is he willing to be as vague in military terms as in the geog- 
raphy of Faerie Land, or in the dating of the ‘‘antique world”’ of which he 


writes? It would seem that in the equipment of his knights he was satis- 
fied with a general suggestion of “antique history” and did not make an 
attempt to find a norm to which the outward appearance of a cavalier 
must conform. In other words, there is no indication that he carefully 
visualized the details in the armor of his heroes; indeed he has less feeling 
for the niceties of armor than his Italian predecessors in romantic poetry. 

To say that he was archaic comes to the same thing as to say that he 
followed the precedent of Ariosto and the other Italians. Ariosto and 
Berni were three quarters of a century before him, and Malory still 
further, yet all were archaic in their time. Since there seem to be but few 
passages in which Spenser took anything from the decadent chivalry of 
his own age or from any of its military customs, the conclusion appar- 
ently must be that he adopted the formulas of earlier romance without 
criticism and without considering exactness or consistency. The obvious 
vigor of his single combats is not the result of minute or historical realism. 


ALLAN H. GILBERT 
Duke University 


2 Cesare Vecellio, Haiti Antichi et Moderni (Venice, 1598), p. 43. The preface, written 
for an earlier edition, is dated 1589. 
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HOW GREAT WAS SHAKESPEARE’S DEBT 
TO MONTAIGNE? 


DWARD CAPELL in his Notes and Various Readings (1781)! 

pointed out a parallel between Montaigne’s essay “Of the Cari- 
balles” (Florio’s translation) and The Tempest, 1, 1, 148, ff., where 
Shakespeare follows the wording of Florio so closely that his indebted- 
ness is unmistakable. Since this discovery various attempts have been 
made to prove further the influence of Montaigne upon Shakespeare. 
In 1871, G. F. Stedefeld published the first extended study of the rela- 
tionship between the two writers,? and from that time on there have 
appeared from time to time books and articles on the subject, some of 
which make extravagant assertions in regard to the extent of Mon- 
taigne’s influence upon the dramatist. For example, J. M. Robertson in 
Montaigne and Shakespeare (1897), after gathering numerous parallels 
from the Essays and from Shakespeare, made the sweeping claim that 
much of the growth of Shakespeare’s mind was due to the influence of 
Montaigne.* G. C. Taylor in Shakespeare’s Debt to Montaigne (1925) 
makes almost as large claims as this. He “proposes to demonstrate” by 
means of parallel passages “that Shakespeare was beyond any doubt, 
profoundly and extensively influenced by Montaigne; definitely influ- 
enced in regard to vocabulary, phrases, short and long passages, and, 
after a fashion, influenced also in thought.’ In an article published 
shortly after Robertson’s book appeared, Miss Elizabeth Hooker, after 
citing numerous parallels, comes to the more guarded conclusion that 
Shakespeare used the Essays as a store-house of material only.5 Con- 
servative students of the literature of the Renaissance have questioned 
the soundness of assigning definite sources, especially for material of 
common knowledge, on the basis of parallel passages. A. Brandl, in his 
review of Robertson’s Montaigne and Shakespeare, warns against assign- 
ing to Montaigne sources which were common to both writers, such as 
Plutarch,* and C. R. Baskervill, in his review of Taylor’s Shakespeare's 
Debt to Montaigne, states the same objection, and says that most of the 


1T have not had access to this work. A. H. Upham, The French Influence in English 
Literature (New York, 1908), p. 282, cites the parallel as pointed out by Edward Capell, 
Notes and Various Readings (1781), pt. iv, p. 63. 

2 Hamlet: ein Tendenz-drama Shakes peares (Berlin, 1871). 

3 This reference is to the edition of 1909, Montaigne and Shakespeare, p. 37. 

* Shakes peare’s Debt to Montaigne, p. 5. 

5 “The Relation of Shakespeare to Montaigne,” PMLA, x (1902), 347. 

® Shakespeare Jahrbuch, xxxv (1899), 313-314. 
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parallels cited by Taylor may be due to a common inheritance of Renais- 
sance thought shared by the two writers.’ Pierre Villey believes the 
passage in The Tempest is the only instance of Shakespeare’s borrowing 
from Montaigne. After reading the exhaustive parallels cited by Robert- 
son and others, he concludes that “‘cent zéros additionnés ensemble ne 
font toujours que zéro.”* Yet, in spite of the skepticism of the more 
conservative scholars, parallels are still cited to prove a direct relation 
between the two writers. Miss Suzanne Tiirck has brought together 
numerous passages which she believes show unmistakable influence of 
the Essais on Hamlet.* J. Dover Wilson cites Montaigne frequently in 
his notes to his recent edition of Hemilet.° And Joseph E. Baker, in his 
essay “The Philosophy of Hamlet,” says that in Hamlet “direct echoing 
[of Montaigne] seems very probable.’ 

Those who have attempted to show that Shakespeare’s borrowing 
from Montaigne was extensive have failed to take sufficient account of 
the wide currency in the Renaissance of ideas common to the two writers. 
For most of the passages in the Essays and in Shakespeare which reflect 
on the same problems, both writers probably drew upon sentences, simili- 
tudes, and philosophical generalizations to be found in popular classical 
authors and in loci communes gathered from them. Shakespeare probably 
knew the Latin forms of many of the loci. He had no doubt learned to 
search out the “places” in school authors by the methods then in vogue 
in the schools. He had perhaps gathered them from the treatises of Cic- 
ero, from the letters and essays of Seneca, and from some Latin version 
of Plutarch—writers who are prominent among Montaigne’s avowed 
sources. In these, in other Latin works, and in the enormously popular 
anthologies of quotations, such as Erasmus’ two great collections—the 
Adagia and the A pophthegmata—and the Polyanthea of Mirabellius, 
would have been found loci communes from Greek and Latin writers, on 
a vast number of subjects. The moral precepts in Catonis disticha and in 
Mimi Publiani were universally familiar, and so were those in short 
collections by Seneca (or St. Martin)—De remediis fortuitorum, Liber de 
moribus, and De formula honestae vitae. Early translations into English 
from the Latin books of precepts and aphorisms and from moral works 
such as Cicero’s Tusculanae Disputationes and De officiis and Seneca’s 
letters and treatises are cited below, as well as popular books of apho- 


7 Modern Philology, xx111 (1925-26), 499-500. 
8 “Montaigne et les poétes dramatiques anglais du temps de Shakespeare,” Revue 
d’ histoire littéraire de la France, xx1v (1917) 390. 
® Shakespeare und Montaigne: ein Beitrag sur Hamlet-Frage. (Berlin, 1931). 
10 The Tragedy of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark (Cambridge: The University Press, 1934). 
11 Essays in Dramatic Literature (Princeton University Press, 1935), p. 468. 
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risms from classical sources originally compiled in English—Elyot’s 
Bankette of sapience (1539, with four later editions), Baldwin’s Treatise 
of moral philosophy (1547, with fourteen editions by 1600), Ling’s Politeu- 
phuia, or Wits Commonwealth, Part I (1597, with twelve editions by 
1630), Meres’ Palladis Tamia, the second part of Wits Commonwealth 
(1598), Cawdrey’s A treasurie or storehouse of similies (1600), and Boden- 
ham’s Belvedere, or Garden of the Muses (1600). A large number of the 
parallels in the special studies which have been cited from the Essays as 
sources for Shakespeare, especially those from Hamlet and Julius Caesar 
with parallels from Florio’s “That to Philosophie, is to learne how to die” 
(1, 19), are reflections embodying the Stoic view of the ideal attitude 
toward death and fortune. Shakespeare would have found precepts on 
this theme scattered through the books of aphorisms mentioned above 
and in numerous popular English adaptations from Stoic works, such as 
E.A.’s Defence of Death (1577), Lord Berners’ The golden boke of Marcus 
Aurelius (1534), North’s Diall of Princes (1557), and Thomas Twyne’s 
translation of Petrarch’s De remediis utriusque fortunae as A Phisicke 
against fortune (1579). , 

The list given above of works in English accessible to Shakespeare, 
which drew on the same classical sources as Montaigne used, will serve 
to point out the danger of assigning to one source to the exclusion of 
others aphorisms of classical provenance adapted in his plays. Even 
this partial list of English works containing sentences, examples, apo- 
phthegms, and similitudes derived from the classics indicates how early 
and how completely the precepts of the ancients which point the way to 
wise conduct found their way into English, and how wide the currency 
of these aphorisms must have been. Montaigne and Shakespeare have 
in common exactly the sort of sententious matter to which this kind of 
book gave currency. 

The citations below demonstrate that Shakespeare, Florio, E.A., the 
compilers of the English precept books, and many others expand, adapt, 
and fuse in much the same fashion the loci communes, which in classical 
works or in quotation books derived from them, gathered together the 
pronouncements of the ancients on a vast number of subjects, and passed 
them on to succeeding generations. To loci communes under such head- 


12 My citations from Baldwin are from the edition of 1564, representing Paulfreyman’s 
third revision. I cite from the 1630 edition of Ling, and from the 1634 edition of Meres. My 
citations from Elyot, Bankette of sapience (1539) and from Whittinton’s translations from 
St. Martin—The Forme and Rule of honest lyvynge and The Myrour or Glasse of maners— 
are from photostat copies of the originals in the British Museum. Of the Polyanthea I cite 
the edition of 1608, of the Adagia the Froben edition, 1533. My citations from E.A.’s The 
Defence of Death are from a film reproduction of the original in the British Museum. 
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ings as “Mors,” “Vita,” “Homo,” “Constantia,” etc., are due, quite 
certainly, most of the correspondences which appear to be so striking 
in Montaigne’s Essays and Shakespeare’s plays. The /oci were accessible 
to Shakespeare as well as to Montaigne in classical writers and in such 
collections of quotations as the Adagia and the Polyanthea. Shakespeare 
could have found them adapted by Baldwin or Ling or Meres or Cawd- 
rey, under headings such as “Of man,” “Of mans life,” “Of death,” or 
under less general ones, such as “Of education” or “Of custom.”’ He was 
probably familiar with many of the well-known Latin “places” on popu- 
lar subjects. He may frequently have found, however, that the more 
formal “classics” either in the original or in translation, or the Latin 
collections of aphorisms, were less suited to his needs in dramatic com- 
position than the English precept books, where there lay ready to hand 
such sentences, similitudes, and classical commonplaces as he cared to 
use without particular effort. It is hardly to be argued that any one of 
these books is the specific source of any particular passage in his plays— 
the supposition that he may have been acquainted with several of them 
is reasonable. It is certain, however, that he would not have needed to 
go to Florio’s Montaigne for this sententious matter. 

We turn now to the citations. Since the space at my disposal is limited, 
I give full texts of probable classical originals and of typical English 
variants for only a few of the commonplaces, indicating others by foot- 
note references or in tabular form. I have chosen from the special studies 
those parallels from Montaigne and from Shakespeare which in my 
judgment show the closest correspondence in wording and also a definite 
relation in thought. Since writers of these studies hold that Hamlet and 
Measure for Measure show Montaigne’s influence more clearly than other 
plays of Shakespeare, I cite most frequently from them. 


“OF LEARNING”’—“OF IDLENESS” 

Taylor has pointed out a striking correspondence between Florio and 
Shakespeare in the use of the similitude likening the idle mind to an 
unweeded garden." 

Montaigne, Essays 1, 39'4 “Of Idleness”’: 

As we see some idle-fallow grounds, if they be fat and fertile, to bring foorth store 
and sundrie roots of wilde and unprofitable weeds, and that to keepe them in 
ure we must subject and imploy them with certaine seeds for our use and service 
. .. So is it of mindes, which except they be busied about some subject, that may 
bridle and keepe them under, they will here and there wildely scatter themselves 
through the vaste field of imaginations. 

18 Shakespeare's Debt to Montaigne, pp. 15 and 24-25. 


4 References to Montaigne are to The Essays of Montaigne done into English by John 
Florio, The Tudor Translations (London, 1892). 
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Shakespeare, Hamlet, 1, ii. 133-137: 


How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable, 

Seems to me all the uses of this world! 

Fie on ’t! oh fie, fie! Tis an unweeded garden, 

That grows to seed; things rank and gross in nature 
Possess it merely. 


Antony and Cleopatra t. ii. 113-114: 


O, then we bring forth weeds 
When our quick minds lie still... . 


Othello, 1, iii, 321-329: 

Virtue! A fig! ’tis in ourselves that we are thus or thus. Our bodies are our 
gardens, to the which our wills are gardeners; so that if we will plant nettles, or 
sow lettuce, set hyssop and weed up thyme, supply it with one gender of herbs, or 
distract it with many, either to have it sterile with idleness, or manured with 
industry, why, the power and corrigible authority of this lies in our wills. 


Shakespeare need not have gone to Florio for this similitude. It was one 
of the familiar commonplaces on Education, and is to be found in the 
works of those great favorites, Cicero, Seneca, and Plutarch. It fre- 
quently occurs in the translations and adaptations from these authors, 
often in the English precept books. We find in North’s translation of 
Plutarch’s Lives, at the beginning of the life of Coriolanus, and marked 
by a marginal note, “‘Coriolanus wit,” the following passage, which may 
be compared with the lines cited above from Shakespeare: 


This man also [Coriolanus] is a good proofe to confirme some mens opinions. 
That a rare and excellent wit untaught, doth bring forth many good and evill 
things together: as a fat soile that lyeth unmanured bringeth foorth both hearbes 
and weeds.!5 

—The Lives of the Noble Grecians and Romans (ed. of 1579), p. 237. 


Meres is undoubtedly adapting this similitude, from Plutarch or at 
second-hand from North, in the following: 


As a field untilled, doth not only remaine unfruitfull, but also doth bring forth 
many weeds: so youth capable of reason, except it be exercised in honest pre- 
cepts doth not onely not become good, but runneth into many vices. Plutarch. 


Wits Commonwealth, pp. 128-129 under ‘Education.” 


% Cf. II. Henry IV, tv, iv. 54-56, where the King, lamenting over the riotous life of 
Prince Hal, says, 


Most subject is the fattest soil to weeds, 
And he, the noble image of my youth, 
Is overspread with them. 
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Cawdrey has 
As the earth when it is not tilled, or trimmed, dooth breede and bring foorth 
bryers, brambles, nettles, and all noysome and unprofitable things: So Idlenesse 
in man, doth breed and broode in him, ungodly thoughts, and wicked cogitations 
of all sortes.... 

—A treasurie or storehouse of similies, p. 409, under “‘Idleness.” 


Meres includes this same precept under “Youth,” Ling under “Of 
Schools’”’ (Politeuphuia, p. 77). It is to be found also in Lord Berners’ 
Golden boke of Marcus Aurelius (edition of 1553), sig. Kvi. Seneca’s 
Epistle 34 was a popular source of commonplaces on Education, and 
Cicero’s precept, “... ut ager quamvis fertilis, sine cultura fructuosus 
esse non potest, sic sine doctrina animus,” Tusculanae Disputationes. 1, 
13, was constantly quoted. 


“OF AMBITION OR VAIN GLORY” 


Taylor matches Shakespeare’s lines on ambition in the second scene 
of Act 11 in Hamlet with a passage in Florio describing vain glory. 
Montaigne, Essays, 1, 352, “Of glory”’: 


He that first bethought himselfe of the resemblance betweene shadow and glory 
did better than he thought of. They are exceeding vaine things. It also often 
goeth before her body, and sometimes exceeds by much in length. 


Essays, 1, 296: 
Fame... is a dreame, dreames shadow"* 


Shakespeare, Hamlet, 11, ii. 263-270: 


Guil. Which dreams indeed are ambition, for the very substance of the 
ambitious is merely the shadow of a dream.'” 

Ham. A dream itself is but a shadow. 

Ros. Truly, and I hold ambition of so airy and light a quality" that it is but 
a shadow’s shadow. 

Ham. Then are our beggars bodies, and our monarchs and outstretch’d heroes 
the beggars’ shadows. 


The similitude here involved in Florio and in Shakespeare may go back 
to Cicero’s comparison of glory to a shadow: “... gloria . . . virtutem 


6 Taylor, op. cit., p. 14. 

17 The comparison between transitory and vain things and a shadow seen in sleep is fre- 
quently met in the literature of the Renaissance. Montaigne here quotes Tasso. The figure 
is to be found in Pindar (Pythian Hymns vit1), where it is used to describe the slightness 
and evanescence of man’s life. Erasmus’ quotation of the similitude from Pindar (Adagia, 
11, iii, 48, under “‘Homo bulla’’) no doubt gave currency to this figure. I cite part of Eras- 
mus’ paraphrase from Pindar below, for the Duke’s speech in Measure for Measure. 

18 Cf. Seneca Ep. cxxim, 16: 
Gloria vanum et volucre quiddam est auraque mobilius. 
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tamquam umbra, sequitur.”—Tusc. Disp., 1, 110, or to Seneca: “Gloria 
umbra virtutis est.”—Epistulae morales, LXx1x, 13. The idea expressed 
in Shakespeare’s lines, emphasizing the vanity of ambition, or the desire 
of false glory, may be compared with a passage in Tusculans (111, 3), 
which distinguishes true glory from false. It is rendered thus by Dolman: 
All men nevertheless do greedelye desyre the prayse of the common sorte, and 
suinge therein after true and unfayned honesty are foulye deluded and mocked. 
For they do not obtayne any perfect picture of vertue, but the shaded image of 
glorye. For, true glorye is a sounde and perfect thynge and no colored shadowe." 
—Those five questions, sig. Niif. 

The Polyanthea, under “Gloria,” quotes from Plutarch a similitude 
which introduces the figure of the lengthened shadow as representing 
the emptiness of (false) glory suggested in these parallel passages from 
Florio and from Shakespeare. The quotation from Plutarch is given in 
Latin, as follows: 

Uti sol, si immineat hominis vertici, aut prorsum tollit umbram aut minimam 
reddit: sic ingens gloria extinguit invidiam. Plut. in Moralibus.*° 


Plutarch is the source of this similitude in Meres: 
When the Sun-beames are perpendicular over a mans head they either altogether 
take away his shadow, or make it very little: so exceeding great glory doth quite 
extinguish envy. Plut. / 
——. ——— —Wits Commonwealth, pp. 384-385, under “Glory,” 
and probably in Cawdrey: 
As the more directly the Sunne lieth upon us, the lesse is the shadowe of our bodie, 
as at noone wee may see by experience, and a little before and after: Even so the 
lesse that we arrogate and ambitiously boast of our selves, the greater gifts and 
graces of God are wee endued withall. # 

—A treasurie or storehouse of similies, p. 23, under “Ambition. 


“OF THE SOUL”—“‘OF REASON” 
Hamlet’s speech praising the beauty and order of the universe has 
been traced to Montaigne. 


9922 


Montaigne, Essays, 11, 141: 
Let us now but consider man alone without other help... . Let us see what 
hold-fast, or freehold he hath in this gorgeous, and goodly equipage . . . . Who 


19. . ad quam [i.e., populari gloriam] fertur optimus quisque, veramque illam honesta- 
tem expetens, quam unam natura maxime inquirit, in summa inanitate versatur consecta- 
turque nullam eminentem effigiem virtutis, sed adumbratam imaginem gloriae. Est enim 
gloria solida quaedam res et expressa, non adumbrata.. . 

20 T have not traced this quotation in the Moralia. 

"1 Cawdrey gives a reference to 1 Cor., 4. 7; but he is probably following Plutarch here, 
not St. Paul. 

* Other English versions of this similitude may be found in Meres under ‘“Wisdome,” 
and in Cawdrey under “Vertue.” 
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hath perswaded him, that this admirable moving of heavens vaults; that the 
eternal light of these lampes so fiercely rowling over his head; that the horror- 
moving and continuall motion of this infinite vaste Ocean, were established, 
and continue so many ages for his commoditie and service? Is it possible to 
imagine any thing so ridiculous, as this miserable and wretched creature, which 
is not so much as master of himselfe, exposed and subject to offences of all 
things, and yet dareth call himselfe Master and Emperour of this Universe? 


Shakespeare, Hamlet, 11. ii. 309-315: 

Hamlet. . . this goodly frame, the earth, seems to mea sterile promontory, this 
most excellent canopy, the air, look you, this brave o’erhanging firmament, this 
majestical roof fretted with golden fire, why, it appears no other thing to me 
than a foul and pestilent congregation of vapours... . 


The passage from Florio’s translation of “The Apology of Raymond 
Sebonde” which is quoted above has been cited again and again as the 
source of Hamlet’s speech praising ‘“‘this goodly frame, the earth.’ J. 
Dover Wilson, in his edition of Hamlet, remarks that a parallel was noted 
by G. B. Harrison (Shakespeare at Work, pp. 277-278), who quotes from 
W. Parry’s Travels of Sir Anthony Shirley (pub. Nov., 1601): ‘Those 
resplendent and crystalline heavens over-canopying the earth.”’ Professor 
Wilson concludes, however, that “Montaigne seems the more likely 
source.’’* But descriptions of the beauty and order of the universe as 
contemplated by the mind of man including details which appear in these 
parallels, are a set piece in classical works popular in the Renaissance. 
These conventional pieces were no doubt models for the many descrip- 
tions of the heavens which occur in the literature of the sixteenth century, 
often as commonplaces proving the existence of God and the divine origin 
of man’s soul. Such commonplaces occur in classical treatises amplifying 
the Stoic view that the marvel of the creation points to God as creator, as 
opposed to the Epicurean notion that the universe is merely a “concourse 
of atoms,” without design. Cicero, in the second book of De natura 
deorum, puts into the mouth of the Stoic Balbus, who is arguing against 
the Epicurean Velleius to prove that the world could not have been 
created by chance, several descriptions of the beauty of the heavens™ 
quite like those just quoted from Montaigne’s Essays and from Hamlet. 


3 Feis, Shakespeare and Montaigne, pp. 81, ff., J. M. Robertson, op. cit., p. 53, Miss 
Tiirck, op. cit., p. 50, and J. Dover Wilson, as noted below, all cite this parallel. 

*“ The Tragedy of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, ed. by J. Dover Wilson (1934), p. 175. Pro- 
fessor Wilson refers here to Florio’s Montaigne, Bk. 111, ch. 12—no doubt an error for Bk. 
11, ch. 12, in which the passage in question occurs. 

% See De natura deorum, Bk. 11, sections 4, 15, 90, 98, ff., etc., especially the elaborate 
account of the beauty and order of the world in sections 98 ff. For one passage (1, 95), 
which argues from the perfection of the universe that the gods exist, Cicero quotes Aris- 
totle, the lost dialogue, De Philosophia. In Plato’s Timaeus the contemplation of the revo- 
lutions of the heavenly bodies is described as the highest function of the soul of man (para- 
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Similar passages are to be found in Seneca, De ofio (v, 3, ff.) and De 
providentia (1, 2), in Cicero’s Tusculans, in Plutarch’s De tranquillitate 
animi, and elsewhere. De natura deorum was not translated into English 
in the sixteenth century, nor were Seneca’s treatises just referred to. But 
other classical works which may have served as models for this common- 
place were accessible to Shakespeare in English. Compare with Hamlet's 
speech, the following passage from Dolman’s translation of Tusculanae 
Dis putationes. v, 69: 


What ioye, then, must the minde of this wise man needes dwell in, daye and 
nyght, with such pleasaunt thoughtes? When he shall also beholde the motions 
and turnings of the whole worlde; and shall see innumerable starres fastened in 
the skyes, and turned, onelye by the motion of the same. And other some, to have 
motions, & courses of theyr owne, distante the one from the other, eyther in 
hyghnes or lowenes. Whose wanderinge motions kepe neverthelesse, a stedfast 
and certayne course.... 
—Those fyve questions. sig. Ccii. 


A passage on this theme from a sixteenth century translation of Pe- 
trarch’s De Remediis utriusque fortunae, a work which makes much use of 
popular commonplaces from the classics, is of interest as an elaboration 
of the conventional description of man’s contemplation of the universe 
not unlike that in Shakespeare’s lines in Hamlet. Reason exhorts Sorrow 
as follows: 


What shall I neede to speake of . . . the most glorious and bryght spectacle of 
all, whiche is the circumference of the starrie Firmament, that continually 
turneth about with incomprehensible swiftness, wherein are fastened the fixed 
Starres? Lykewyse the wanderyng lyghtes, which you call the seven Planettes, 
and especially the Sunne and Mone, the two most excellent lyghtes of the worlde, 
as Virgil tearmeth them, Or the most glorious beautie of Heaven, as Horace 
speaketh of them .... Hereunto, moreover, there is geven unto you a bodye, 
which although it be frayle and transitorie, yet notwithstandyng in shewe is 
imperious and beautiful, fashioned upryght, and convenient in contemplation 
to beholde the heavens.” . . . he, who by this marveylous and mercifull vouch- 
safeing preferred you before the Angels, set Angels also over you, to keepe and 





graphs 47 and 90, Jowett’s translation). Quite possibly these passages in Plato were a main 
source of the various descriptions in later classical writers of the response of man’s soul to 
the ordered beauty of the universe. 
% Cf. Seneca De otio, v, 4: 
[Natura] in media nos sui parti constituit et circumspectum omnium nobis dedit; nec 
erexit tantummodo hominem, sed etiam habilem contemplationi factura, ut ab ortu 
sidera in occasum Jabentia prosequi posset et vultum suum circumferre cum toto, sub- 
lime fecit illi caput et collo flexili imposuit. . . . 
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defend you, that by all meanes he myght declare your excellencie above all other 
creatures.?7 
—A Phisicke against fortune, Thomas Twyne (1579), folios 281-282. 


“OF VOLUPTUOUSNESS” 
Montaigne, Essays, 111, 67; Shakespeare, Hamlet, 111, iv, 144-149. Seneca, 


De tranquillitate animi, 1, 11-12, and De ira, 1, xvi, 3. Polyanthea under 
“Voluptas”; Cawdrey, p. 146, under “Continuance of Sinne.” 


“OF ADVERSITY” 
Montaigne, Essays, 11, 28 and 110-111; Shakespeare, Trolius and Cres- 
sida, I, iii, 20-40, Timon of Athens, 1, i, 10-11, Coriolanus, 1v, i, 2-10. 
Defense of Death, sigs. Giv, v, Hii, iii—from Seneca, De providentia; 
Cawdrey, p. 572, under “‘Patience in Affliction.” 


“OF OLD AGE” 
Montaigne, Essays, 1, 69, and 11, 536; Shakespeare, Macbeth, 11. iii. 96- 
101. Seneca, Ep. Mor., cvu, 26, and Ep. tv, 32-33; Polyanthea, under 
“Mors.” “Similitudines”; Meres, p. 140, under ““Youth’’; Cawdrey, p. 
771, under “Unwilling to die.” 


“OF CUSTOM” 
Montaigne, Essays, 111, 29, 265, 347; Shakespeare, Hamlet, m1. iv. 161- 
168. Seneca, Ep. xxx1x, 6; Polyanthea, ““Consuetudo’’; Elyot, Bankette, 
under ‘‘Maners of men,’’; Baldwin (ed. of 1556), fol. cvii; Whittinton, 
Myrour or Glasse of maners, sig. A8; Ling, p. 181, “Of Labour.” 
“OF COVETOUSNESS” 

Montaigne, Essays, 11, 343; Shakespeare, Measure for Measure, 111, i, 
21-23. Seneca, Ep. Lxxitl, 2; Elyot, Bankette, under “Ingratitude”’; E.A., 
Defence of Death, sigs. Ei, Eii. See also Alciati, Emblemata, Lxxxv1, 
“In Avaros”; Whitney’s Choice of Emblemes (ed. by H. Green, 1866), p. 
18, “In Avaros”; Polyanthea, under ‘“‘Avaritia’’; Baldwin (1564), fol. 12; 
Cawdrey, p. 140, under “Covetousness.”’ 


“OF DEATH” 

Perhaps no lines in Shakespeare except the passage in The Tempest 
referred to at the beginning of this article have been so frequently traced 
to Montaigne, and so consistently matched with the same passage in 
Florio as the familiar speech of Hamlet just before the duel with Laertes, 

27 Cf. with the Senecan passage in the preceding footnote and with the lines from Twyne’s 
translation of Petrarch, the latter part of Hamlet’s speech on the beauty of the universe: 
What a piece of work is a man! How noble in reason! How infinite in faculty! In form and 
moving how express and admirable! In action how like an angel! In apprehension how 


like a god! The beauty of the world! The paragon of animals! 
—Hamlet, 11. iii. 315-320 


PRE. 
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where he expresses an attitude of fatalism in regard to the outcome of the 
duel. From the early studies of Stedefeld and Feis to J. Dover Wilson's 
edition of Hamlet in 1934, the following parallel has been cited. 
Montaigne, Essays, 1, 78, 84, 87: 

It is uncertaine where death looks for us; let us expect her everie where . . . why 
should we feare to lose a thing, which being lost, cannot be moaned? . . . More- 
over, no man dies before his houre. The time you leave behinde was no more 
yours, than that which was before your birth, and concerneth you no more. 


Shakespeare, Hamlet, v, ii. 230-235: 

Hamlet. Not a whit; we defy augury ... . If it be now, ’tis not to come; if it 
be not to come, it will be now; if it be not now, yet it will come: the readiness 
is all. Since no man has aught of what he leaves, what is’t to leave betimes?”* 


J. Dover Wilson says that this whole speech is “‘a distillation of Mon- 
taigne,’”’ the essay entitled in Florio, “That to Philosophie, is to learne 
how to die.” He cites for Hamlet’s speech the passage from the Essays 
quoted just above,”® the various parts of which are taken from the nine- 
teenth chapter of the first book. Upham cites the Montaigne parallel, 
and remarks that it “goes a long way toward clearing up a doubtful line 
in the folio.”*° He refers to the line “since no man has aught of what he 
leaves, what is’t to leave betimes?”’ The citations below show, however, 
that Shakespeare would have had no more need to turn to Florio for 
Stoic commonplaces on death such as those in Hamlet’s speech just cited 
than for those expressed in other plays which are thought to be indebted 
to Montaigne. The nineteenth essay of the first book, which has been 
cited more often than any other of the Essays as Shakespeare’s source, 
has been shown by the editors of Montaigne to consist in large part of 
adaptations of Latin—chiefly Senecan—aphorisms, separated by com- 
ments on these aphorisms.** Senecan and other commonplaces on how 
the “wise man” meets death and fortune were probably familiar to 
Shakespeare in the original. There are English variants of consolatory 
precepts such as he has adapted in Hamlet and in the Duke’s speech in 
Measure for Measure to be found among the commonplaces in Ling, 
Baldwin, Elyot, and elsewhere. I have selected as typical the adaptations 
from Seneca in E.A.’s Defence of Death (1577). Compare with this speech 
of Hamlet’s the following: 


28 Feis, p. 111, Hooker, p. 320, Tiirck, pp. 61-62. 

29 Hamlet, Prince of Denmark (Cambridge University Press, 1934), p. 249. 

5° The French Influence in English Literature, p. 283. 

31 See citations of Montaigne’s sources for ‘‘que philosophre c’est apprendre a mourir,” 
1, xx (in Florio, 1, xix), Les Essais de Michel Montaigne (Bordeaux, 1920), tome 4 (by Pierre 
Villey), pp. 41-47. See also comment on the sources of this essay, ibid. p. 45: “On remar- 
quera que bien souvent les sentences en francais qui séparent les citations latines ne sont 
guére que des commentaires de ces citations.” 
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e ...No man knoweth where death waiteth for thee, watch thou therfor for it 
s in al places. 
—The Defence of Death, sig. Evi; from Ep. xxvt, 7. 


... what greater folly can there be then to wonder, that the thing dooth some- 
y time happen which is in danger dayly to come to pass? Our bounds are limited in 
place where the inexorable destinie hath planted them, and yet can no man tell 
how nere they are. Let us therfore frame our mindes as if we were at the end of 
them, let us not defer the time. For he who dayly setteth the last hand to his 
life hath nothing to doo with time. (Cf.: “If it be not now, yet it will come: the 
readiness is all.””)® 

—The Defence of Death, sigs. Fvi, verso, Fvii, recto. 


8 ... it skilleth not when we suffer, for as wel one day we must suffer. It skilleth 
not how long thou livest so thou livest wel: & unto good life many times long 
‘ life is hurtful* . . . feare not therefore to tarry the appointed houre, which will 
e take thee from hence. Whatsoever thou seest about thee account it as moovables 
s and baggage of hostryes [hostelries] and that thou must go forwarde. Nature 
‘ abaseth men at their departure, as at theircomming in. We carry away no more 
. then we bring with us (Cf.: “‘since no man has aught of what he leaves, what is 
» ’t to leave betimes?”).% Let death find us redy disposed, and nothing slack. 
(Cf.: “The readiness is all.’’) 
—Ibid., sigs. Fvii, verso, Gi, verso. 


The Duke’s speech, Measure for Measure, 1m, i. 1-44. 


Those who have sought to demonstrate by means of parallel passages 
a marked influence of Montaigne on Shakespeare have looked upon 
Hamlet and Measure for Measure as being especially important in indi- 
cating this debt. Robertson says, ‘The real clue to Montaigne’s influence 
on Shakespeare beyond Hamlet ... lies... in Measure for. Measure.’* 
, He says of the Duke’s speech to Claudio in this play, “‘It is difficult to 
doubt that Montaigne is for Shakespeare the source of the stimulus,’’? 


—a=_ ae can lC( CO! 


cal 


) 
® Quid autem stultius quam mirari id ullo die factum, quod omni potest fieri? Stat 
quidem terminus nobis, ubi illum inexorabilis fatorum necessitas fixit, sed nemo scit nos- 
trum, quam prope versetur terminum. Sic itaque formemus animum, tamquam ad ex- 
trema ventum sit. Nihil differamus. . . . Qui cotidie vitae suae summam manum imposuit, 
non indiget tempore. —Ep. c1, 7-8 
% [Excutienda vitae cupido est discendumque] nihil interesse, quando patiaris, quod 
quandoque patiendum est. Quam bene vivas refert, non quam diu; saepe autem in hoc est 
bene, ne diu. 
—Ep>. cr, 15. 
4... proinde intrepidus horam illam decretoriam prospice. . . . Quidquid circa te iacet 
rerum tamquam hospitalis loci sarcinas specta; transeundum est. Excutit redeuntem natura 
sicut intrantem. Non licet plus efferre quam intuleris. . . . 
—Ep. cn, 24-5. 
*% Depone onus; quid cunctaris. . . . 
—Ep. cn, 26. 


® Op. cit., p. 182. 3 Ibid., p. 87. 
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and “the very ground for surmising that he had Montaigne’s writing in 
mind when he penned the Duke’s exhortation to Claudio is that he has 
there framed a catena of stoical comments on life and death, and that 
such a catena is found repeatedly in Montaigne.”’** Robertson quotes the 
Duke’s speech entire, with parallels from the Essays.*® Collins quotes it 
in refuting Robertson, and conceded that it is here that ‘we have a typi- 
cal illustration of the way in which Shakespeare may ‘have been influ- 
enced by Montaigne.’*° Miss Hooker quotes it almost entire with some 
rather close parallels from Montaigne. She says that this speech “seems 
to collect many of Montaigne’s remarks upon the paradoxical and un- 
satisfactory nature of human existence.’ 

The correspondences to the Duke’s speech which have been pointed 
out in Florio are, like others cited above, more likely to be due to a 
common knowledge on the part of Shakespeare and Montaigne of classi- 
cal aphorisms which were current as loci communes than to a direct 
relation between the two writers. The Duke’s speech is, as Robertson 
says, made up of Stoic comments on life and death. Most of these were 
universally familiar as commonplaces of consolation against the fear 
of death. There are in this passage the conventional charges against life 
for its shortness and insecurity, and against the shifting sense of values 
in the mind of man; against the frailness and the base origin of the body; 
against old age, with its impotency, its susceptibility to disease, its 
peculiar fault—covetousness—and its unreasonable desire for longer life. 
Those who sought loci communes on these themes would have found them 
in many places. Among these are the famous consolatory passage against 
the fear of death in Lucretius’ De rerum natura, Book 111; certain loci 
in Seneca and in Marcus Aurelius; Pliny’s Nat. Hist., Book vir, which 
deals with man, his life and death, and in which chapters 1 and 50 are 
popular sources for Joci on these themes; and gatherings of the Joci 
communes in such comprehensive collections as the Polyanthea, under 
“Homo,” “Mors,” “Vita,” “Senectus,” etc., and the Adagia—especially, 
in this last-mentioned work under ‘Homo bulla,’’ where Erasmus has 
gathered together the most beautiful classical imagery on the fragility 
and the swift passing of human life. Shakespeare had probably searched 


38 Tbhid., p. 274. % Tbid., pp. 87-91. 

#0 J. Churton Collins, Studies in Shakespeare (London, 1904), p. 291. 

“ “The Relation of Shakespeare to Montaigne,” PMLA, x (1902), 326. 

“ Lucretius’ great poem may have been quite frequently the source of consolatory pre- 
cepts among the commonplaces, especially Book 111, the Discourse of Nature. He is less 
frequently quoted for commonplaces of consolation, however, than other classical writers, 
especially Cicero and Seneca; the reason being no doubt largely that the definite rejection 
of the doctrine of personal immortality in his poem (m1, 417 ff.) is in direct conflict with 
Christian teaching. 
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out, in grammar school, the Latin “places” in some of these sources. But 
before his plays were written, this material, like that on the various sub- 
jects noted above, was represented quite completely in English, in such 
translations and adaptations as I have cited, and especially in the English 
collections of sentences and similitudes. No one passage which I cite can 
be pointed out definitely as Shakespeare’s source—indeed in this speech 
he has adapted, fused, and compressed his material more perhaps than 
in any of the passages from his plays quoted above. It is made clear by 
the citations, however, that he would not have needed to depend upon 
Florio for the Duke’s speech, and that Seneca’s commonplaces are prob- 
ably a main source for this passage. The lines which have been cited from 
the Essays for this passage are the least convincing of all the parallels in 
the special studies. Striking correspondence to the Duke’s speech are 
scattered through the English commonplace books under “Of mans life’ 
and similar headings. They occur in Baldwin, Elyot, Ling, Cawdrey, 
Meres, and E.A. I cite most frequently E.A.’s Defence of Death. 


“OF MAN” 
Montaigne, Essays, 11, 327: 


Is it our senses that lend these diverse conditions unto subjects, when for all 
that, the subjects have but one? as we see in the Bread we eate: it is but Bread, 
but one using it, it maketh bones, blood, flesh, haire, and nailes thereof. 


Shakespeare, Measure for Measure, 111, i. 13-21: 


Thou are not noble; 
For all the accommodations that thou bear’st 
Are nurs’d by baseness. Thou’rt by no means valiant; 
For thou dost fear the soft and tender fork 
Co ee 
eo a ee . Thou art not thyself; 
For thou exist’st on many a thousand grains 
That issue out of dust.* 


The citation from Montaigne does not seem at all close to Shakespeare’s 
lines, which express the conventional charges against the base origin and 
earthy sustenance of the body common in exhortations of consolation 
such as the Duke’s speech. The English books of common places contain 
much the same matter under headings such as “Of man,” “Of mans life,” 
etc. Compare Baldwin, 

Thou shalte knowe thy selfe accordinge to gods commaundemente, if thou con- 
sider, what thou arte, what thou wast, & what thou shalte bee.... Thou 
knowest thy body shal putrifie and become earth, than was it earth before it 


* Hooker, op. cit., p. 328. 
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was thy bodye, for looke whereinto anye thing ceaseth thereof bee sure it 
hadde the beginning.... And therefore thy growing & sencible moving life 
that came of the earth, remaineth so with it, that by putrifaction plants & 
wormes do engender therof which encrease, move & feele as thou didst.... 
—A treatyce of morall philosophy (1564), fol. 76; under “Of man and what he is.” 


Conventional consolation in the Renaissance emphasized not only that 
in the very nature of things man’s life is short and fleeting, and his body 
fragile and subject to disease and planetary influences, but that his dis- 
position is fickle, and his judgments, which are under his own control, are 
unreliable. Stoic teaching in particular, the chief source of consolatory 
commonplaces, insisted that it is man’s own passions only which disturb 
the calm of his mind and cause his sense of values to be shifting and un- 
certain.“ Passages in Stoic works were constantly put under contribution 
for “places” on this popular theme. Montaigne’s Essays were only one 
of many sources accessible to Shakespeare for sentences on it, and for 
similitudes with which to “amplify” it. Seneca’s prose was more often 
sought for consolatory precepts that the works of any other classical 
writer. A somewhat detailed comparison between the separate aphorisms 
in the Duke’s speech and several passages in E.A.’s translation of com- 
monplaces from Seneca shows interesting correspondences. 

Shakespeare has 

A breath thou art, 
Servile to all the skyey influences, 
That dost this habitation where thou keep’st 
Hourly afflict ete 6 gs 6 
o + 6 6 © 0S 6 > eee 208 aodile- 
For all the accommodations that thou bear’st 
Are nurs’d by baseness. . . . .... 
Peete ae .Thou art not thyself; 
For thou exist’st on many a thousand grains 
That issue out of dust. 


Compare the suggestion of the transitoriness of life in “this habitation 
where thou keep’st” with Seneca’s comparison of life to an inn: 


Man is never more heavenly then when he considereth his mortall nature, and 

knoweth that he is borne a man, to die, assuring him self that this body is not 

his owne house but an Inne, & such an Inne as he must shortly parte from. 
—The Defence of Death, sigs. Gi, verso, Gii, recto. 


“ My forth-coming monograph, Shakespeare’s Treatment of Passion, analyzes in some 
detail the Stoic doctrine which undoubtedly influenced Shakespeare. 

“ Quod numquam magis divinum est, quam ubi mortalilatem suam cogitat et scit in 
hoc natum hominem, ut vita defungeretur, nec domum esse hoc corpus, sed hospitium, et 
quidem breve hospitium, quod relinquendum est. . . . 


—Ep. ox, 14-15. 
t 
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Compare with the “skyey influences” which “afflict” the body, Seneca’s 
reflections on the inconvenience of inclement weather: 


[Winter brings cold, and we must shiver.] Dooth the summer bring heat? We 
must not be without heat. Dooth the distempered aire hinder our helth? We 
must be sick.” 

—Defence, sig. Gi, verso. 


Compare also Shakespeare’s reflections that “all the accommodations 
that thou bear’st Are nurs’d by baseness,’’ and that “thou exist’st on 
many a thousand grains That issue out of dust” with E.A., the same 
passage from which I cited just above: 


It is a great token of an hautie minde to account these places where he is con- 
versant, bace, & straight, and not to fear to depart from them. For in that he 
knoweth and remembreth from whence he commeth, he knoweth also whither 
he must return.” 

—The Defence of Death, sig. Gii, recto 


Robertson cited** a passage from Montaigne’s “Of Experience’? which 
suggests the charges against life, especially against old age, expressed in 
the Duke’s speech: 


Looke on an aged man, who sueth unto God to maintain him in perfect, full, and 
vigorous health .... Is it not folly? .... The gowt: the stone, the gravell and 
indigestion are symptomes or effects of long-continued yeares . . . Thou art seene 
to sweate with labour, to grow pale and wanne, to wax red, to quake and tremble, 
to cast and vomit blood, to endure strange contractions, to brooke convulsions 
.... Even now I lost one of my teeth... . That part of my being, with divers 
others, are already dead . .. . Death entermeddleth, and everywhere confounds 
it selfe with our life. 
—Essays, m1, 359, 361, 375-376. 


Montaigne probably depends here upon the same Senecan passages*® 
which are quite certainly back of similar charges in the Duke’s exhorta- 
tion against the inconveniences and unsatisfactory nature of life: that 
man’s “complexion shifts to strange effects,” that we are dying even 
while we fear death, that man’s body is subject to disease. Shakespeare’s 


“ Hiems frigora adducit: algendum est. Aestas calores refert: aestuandum est. Intem- 
peries caeli valitudinem temptat: aegrotandum est. 

—Ep. cvu, 7. 

‘7 Maximum . . . argumentum est animi ab altiore sede venientis, si haec, in quibus 
versatur, humilia iudicat et angusta, si exire non metuit. Scit enim, quo exiturus sit, qui 
unde venerit meminit. 

—Ep. cxx, 15. 

8 Montaigne and Shakespeare, p. 89. 

49 Compare with these lines citations from the Epistles below, especially the passages 
from Ep. cxx, 16, cited in the next two footnotes. 
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list of diseases, which include those especially assigned to the period of 
old age—. . . the gout, serpigo, and the rheum—may be compared with 
E.A.’s translation of Seneca’s list of the disturbances of the body: 


Se we not how many discommodities we overpasse, and how unfit this body is 
for us? Somtime we complain of our bellyes, of our brest, or of our throte 
Othertimes our sinews or our feet do greeve us, Otherwhiles some flix [flux] or 
Rheume molesteth us. 

—The Defence of Death, sig. Gii, recto. 


Meres adapts this commonplace in Seneca thus: 


As they that have their feet under other mens Tables, and dwell in other mens 
houses, are vexed with many discommodities and doe alwayes complaine of one 
thing or other: so the soule doth now complaine of the head, now of the feete, 
now of the stomache, now of one thing, now of another, signifying that shee is 
not in her owne house, but that shee must goe hence very shortly. Seneca. 
—Wits Commonwealth, p. 108; under “‘The Soule.” 


Shakespeare’s charge, 


Thou are not certain; 
For thy complexion shifts to strange effects 
After the moon, 


and his reference to the insecurity of “this habitation where thou 
keep’st,’”’ may be compared with E.A., the sentence which follows im- 
mediately the last one quoted above: 


Otherwhiles we have to much blood, and otherwhiles to little. We are tempted 
and tossed from place to place. Thus are they ordinarly used which dwel in 
other mens houses. .. .© 


Compare also Shakespeare’s charge of covetousness: 


Happy thou art not; 
For what thou hast not, still thou striv’st to get, 
And what thou hast, forget’st. 


with E.A., a passage which continues his translation of Seneca’s Epistle: 


Thus are they ordinarly used which dwel in other mens houses, and yet beeing 
furnished of such vilanous bodyes we do heer propound to our selves eternall 
matters and as far as mans age can extend we doo through hope promise our 


* Non videmus quam multa nos incommoda exagitent, quam male nobis conveniat hoc 
corpus? Nunc de capite, nunc de ventre, nunc de pectore ac faucibus querimur. Alias nervi 
nos, alias pedes vexant, nunc deiectio, nunc destillatio. . . . 

—Ep. cxx, 15-16. 

5}... aliquando superest sanguis, aliquando deest; hinc atque illinc temptamur et ex- 
pellimur; hoc evenire solet in alieno habitantibus. 


—Ep. cxx, 16. 
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selves all things. We are not content with any welth or authoritie. Is there any- 
thing more shameless and foolishe.* 


—The Defence of Death, sig. Gii. 


Finally, compare Shakespeare’s 


Merely, thou are Death’s fool; 
For him thou labour’st by thy flight to shun 
And yet runn’st toward him still 


with the following lines in E.A., which occur immediately after those in 
the last quotation above from the Defence: 


We are made to dye, and yet at our death nothing seemeth sufficient for us. For 
dayly we draw neerer the last point, and every houre driveth us to the place 
from which we cannot escape: beholde then the blindenes of mans understand- 
ing. 

“OF THE FEAR OF DEATH” 

The adaptations of Senecan aphorisms on the fear of death cited just 
above from E.A., and the passage quoted above from The Defence of 
Death for Hamlet, v, ii. 230-235, are typical versions of commonplaces 
on this theme. Compare also the following: 

Montaigne, Essays, 1, 330-331: 


And when we doe foolishly feare a kind of death, when as we have already past, 
and dayly passe so many others . . . . The flower of age dieth, fadeth and fleeteth, 
when age comes upon us, and youth endeth in the flower of a full growne mans 
age: Child-hood in youth, and the first age, dieth in infancie: and yesterday 
endeth in this day and to day shall die in to morrow. And nothing remaineth 
or ever continueth in one state. 


Shakespeare, Measure for Measure, 11, i. 38-41: 


What’s yet in this 
That bears the name of life? Yet in this life 
Lie hid moe thousand deaths; yet death we fear, 
That makes these odds all even.* 


Montaigne here follows Amyot’s Plutarch, “Que signifioit ce mot ‘Ei’?”’ 
These lines from Montaigne and from Shakespeare state popular com- 


5 At nos corpus tam putre sortiti nihilominus aeterna proponimus et in quantum potest 
aetas humana protendi, tantum spe occupamus, nulla contenti pecunia, nulla potentia. 
Quid hac re fieri impudentius? Quid stultius potest? 

—Ep. cxx, 17. 

53 Nihil satis est morituris, immo morientibus; cotidie enim propius ab ultimo stamus, et 

illo, unde nobis cadendum est, hora nos omnis impellit. Vide in quanta caecitate mens 


nostra sit! 
—Ep. cxx, 17, 18. 


Robertson, op. cit., p. 88; Hooker, op. cit., p. 330. 
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monplaces on death: that there are many kinds of death constantly 
lying in wait for us, and that death, when it comes, relieves us from fur- 
ther fear of it, which is the thought in Shakespeare; and that all life is 
death, since each period of our life must die before the next one is reached, 
which is the idea expressed by Montaigne. Shakespeare’s sources for this 
passage are probably Senecan. The citations below from E.A.’s adapta- 
tions from Seneca and from his translation of de Mornay’s Excellent 
discours—which itself depends to a great extent upon Seneca—are closer 
to Shakespeare’s lines than the passage from Florio which has been 
matched with them. 


... The time neerest hand dooth alwaies escape from him that liveth in hope, 
& he is so covetous of life that with the feare of death he becommeth miserable, 
and though the dout thereof lameth him of one hand and of one leg, of one thigh 
maketh him crooked, and loseneth all his teeth, yet so long as life continueth it 
maketh no matter, all is wel, such a miserable thing dooth death seeme unto him. 
He wisheth his paines more extreme, and that which is hard to be abidden he 
desireth to prolong and maintain a great while; and for what reward or wages? 
even to obtain longer life. But what is this long life? as long a death. Is there any 
who wold languish in torments and perish member after member that had not® 
rather cast away his life by little & little then to cast it away all at once? Deny 
me then that the necessitie of death is not a great benfit of nature.™ 
—The Defence of Death, sig. Fvii. 


De Mornay apparently adapts this same Senecan commonplace on the 
miseries of long life and the unreasonableness of man’s desiring it, in a 
passage in the Excellent discours which E.A. renders thus: 


. .. They had rather languish perpetually in the pain of the Goute, the Sciatica, 
the stone or such like, then at once to die of a sweet death, which comprehendeth 


55 The negative is an error in translation. 

% ..in spem viventibus proximum quodque tempus elabitur subitque aviditas et 
miserrimus ac miserrima omnia efficiens metus mortis. There follows the prayer of Maece- 
nas, which Seneca calls “the most debased of prayers”—“turpissimum votum”—and which 
E.A. translates in part. I cite the part which he adapts: 

Debilem facito manu, debilem pede coxo, 

Tuber adstrue gibberum, lubricos quate dentes; 

Vita dum superest, benest................04. 

Usque adeone mori miserum est? 

Optat ultima malorum, et quae pati gravissimum est extendi ac sustineri cupit; qua 
mercede? Scilicet vitae longioris. Quod autem vivere est diu mori? Invenitur aliquis, 
qui velit inter supplicia tabescere et perire membratim et totiens per stilicidia emittere 
ng ccc Cecgeed tebe a Keer tet eded oo 7 eWe 6a eediee-s 


Nega nunc magnum beneficium esse naturae, quod necesse est mori. 
—Ep. c1, 10-14. 
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the least sorow in the world: they had rather to die member after member, & 
as ye would say, to over live their sences, moovings & actions®’ then altogether 
to die to the end to live eternally. 

—The Defence of Death, sig. Dviii, recto. 


The citations have shown that aphoristic matter which Montaigne 
and Shakespeare have in common was easily accessible to Shakespeare 
in other sources than the Essays. Certainly Shakespeare could have 
had from the popular commonplaces from the classics the type of mate- 
rial which he shares with Montaigne—in many instances indeed he could 
have found there the specific sentences and similitudes which occur with 
similar wording in Florio and in his plays. Whether he knew the Latin 
form of these commonplaces or not—and he probably knew many of them 
in the Latin—he must have been familiar to some extent at least with 
the vast body of precepts and similitudes from the ancients which had 
been assimilated into English long before his time in the books of aphor- 
isms, under convenient headings, for the use of all who sought it. This 


57 This passage probably depends not only upon the Senecan commonplaces cited 
above from Epistle cxx, 16 and Epistle cr, 10 f., but for the charge that old people who 
fear to die prefer to cling to life even though they lose their “senses, moovings, & actions,” 
upon a much-quoted commonplace in Pliny which describes the miseries of old age: 

... tot periculorum genera, tot morbi, tot metus, tot curae, toties invocata morte, ut 

nullum frequentius sit votum.... Hebescunt sensus, membra torpent, praemoritur 

visus, auditus, incessus; dentes etiam ac ciborum instrumenta. Et tamen vitae hoc 

tempus annumeratur,—Pliny, Nat. hist. lib. vir, Cap. 50 (51) 

This commonplace was given wide currency by Erasmus’ inclusion of it among the quo- 
tations under “Homo bulla,” Adagia, n, iii. 48. It is constantly adapted in the literature 
of the English Renaissance. Jonson translates it literally in a passage in Volpone (1, v. 144 
ff.): 

So many cares, so many maladies, 

So many fears attending on old age, 

Yea, death so often call’d on, as no wish 

Can be more frequent with ’em. Their limbs faint, 

Their senses dull, their seeing, hearing, going 

All dead before them; yea, their very teeth, 

Their instruments of eating, failing them: 

Yet this is reckon’d life. 
Probably the closing lines of Jaques’ description of the last age in the seven ages of man 

Last scene of all, 

That ends this strange eventful history, 

Is second childishness, and mere oblivion, 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 

—As You Like It, 11, vii. 163-166, 

owes something to this popular commonplace. But the description of old age in the Duke’s 
speech is clearly Senecan for the most part. 
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material, arranged for the most part as loci communes, would have been 
most useful in dramatic composition, and there is no doubt that English 
collections of the sentences and similitudes may often have furnished 
matter for the drama of the period, including Shakespeare’s plays. 

That Shakespeare read Montaigne’s “Of the Caniballes”’ is certain, 
from his borrowing from this essay in The Tempest. And it is quite pos- 
sible that he received from the Essays suggestions which he may have 
used elsewhere in his plays. But, as the parallels cited above show, to 
build up an elaborate theory of literary “influence’”’ upon the evidence of 
parallel passages alone is unsound, unless coincidences in idea and word- 
ing are unmistakable, and unless such agreements in thought and phrase- 
ology are not to be found in other accessible sources than the supposed 
“influencing” author. In its broader implications, the present essay has 
served to underscore the danger of “influence grafting” still regrettably 
prevalent in literary criticism. Ordinarily, to assign “sources” and to 
trace “influences” on the evidence of correspondences in thought and 
expression is especially unsafe in the Renaissance, and particularly for 
matter presumably of classical provenance. The wise sentences and 
fitting similitudes of the ancients were in every one’s mouth. Essays, 
sermons, treatises, the interminably long moral disquisitions so popular 
in the period, abound in them. The learned no doubt sought this material 
in the original sources. But educated and half-educated alike could 
help themselves from those reservoirs of ancient wisdom which were 
known to all, the books of commonplaces. Certain striking correspon- 
dences between Montaigne and Shakespeare do not prove that Mon- 
taigne formed Shakespeare’s style, nor even that the dramatist used the 
Essays as a store-house of material. Nor does the occasional similarity 
between sententious passages in Chapman and in Shakespeare prove 
that Chapman had a hand in composing Shakespeare’s plays. Indeed it 
is quite possible that a very large number of the parallels by which recent 
criticism has attempted to prove indebtedness of one author to another 
in this period are due wholly to the universal knowledge of the “places.” 

ALICE HARMON 

Montana State College 
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LV 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 


OST Shakespeare scholars have believed that an earlier form of 

The Taming of the Shrew once existed, whether it was The Taming 

of a Shrew or some other version. There are scholars also who hold that 

an earlier form of The Taming of a Shrew must be postulated. Some have 
suggested a theory of a common source. 


I 


As early as 1889 Arthur H. Tolman declared, “If we suppose A Shrew 
to have been stolen from an early play of Shakespeare, and that this early 
play became, after revision, The Shrew,—we have, indeed, a bold hy- 
pothesis; but it is one which meets our difficulties in a remarkable man- 
ner.””? 

In 1850 Samuel Hickson argued for what virtually amounted to a 
theory of a common source. “I think I can show grounds for the assertion 
that The Taming of the Shrew, by Shakespeare, is the original play; and 
that The Taming of a Shrew... is a later work, and an imitation.’” 
Hickson, however, felt forced to qualify his thesis with the admission, 
“T think it extremely probable that we have it only ina revised form. . . 
the play which Marlowe imitated might not necessarily have been that 
fund of life and humour that we find it now.’ Hickson has offered no 
further characterization or description of the earlier form of the play 
from which he suggests that both The Shrew and A Shrew derive; his 
evidences of imitation in A Shrew, however, constitute what many 
scholars have thought proof that A Shrew derives from The Shrew or 
from an earlier play similar in some respects to The Shrew. 

Mr. Peter Alexander accepts Hickson’s argument that A Shrew is an 
imitation, but, instead of adopting Hickson’s suggestion that the author 
of A Shrew may have imitated an earlier form of The Shrew, he insists 
that A Shrew derives from the folio text and not from any earlier and 
unrevised version. “It has been suggested,” writes Mr. Alexander, “that 
although A Shrew is a ‘bad Quarto,’ it derives from an unknown version 
(say, X) which was also the original of The Shrew.’ Rejecting this theory 
of a common source, whether suggested by Hickson, Tolman, or another, 
Mr. Alexander asserts positively: “That the Quarto writer had the Folio 


1“Shakespeare’s Part in the Taming of the Shrew,” PMLA (1890), v, 201-278; see p. 
228. Tolman credits the theory to Bernhard ten Brink (pp. 227-229), and recurs to the 
theory in The Views about Hamlet and Other Essays (Boston, 1904), p. 302. 

2 “The Taming of the Shrew,” N&Q (March 30, 1850), 1, 345. 

8 Ibid., p. 347. * “The Taming of the Shrew,” LTLS, Sept. 16, 1926, p. 614. 
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text in mind when making his compilation is placed beyond dispute.” 
He sums up his thesis: “that the Quarto is derived from a comedy by 
Shakespeare and that this comedy is preserved for us in the Folio, al- 
though somewhat imperfectly, by Heminge and Condell.’* I have an 
uneasy feeling that the phrase, ‘although somewhat imperfectly,” may 
be a joker; Mr. Alexander’s thesis, nevertheless, amounts to a denial of 
any revision in the folio version subsequent to the alleged derivation of 
A Shrew therefrom.® 

The exact opposite to Mr. Alexander’s theory—the view that A Shrew 
was the source of The Shrew—has been so long and so widely held that 
it would seem superfluous to review the supporting arguments here. 
The theory has been endorsed by eminent scholars. 

There are scholars, also, who have held a theory of an intermediate 
version of the play—a version intermediate between A Shrew and The 
Shrew. The successive stages in the making of the folio text, according 
to this school, may be outlined as: (1) an original play, (2) A Shrew, (3) 
an unrevised version of The Shrew, and (4) the folio text of The Shrew.’ 

The theory of a so-called unrevised or intermediate version of The 
Shrew would seem to have been derived, as is generally recognized, from 
R. G. White’s thesis of 1857 that three hands are traceable in The 
Shrew.’ F. J. Furnivall, when reviewing F. G. Fleay’s paper “On the 
Authorship of The Taming of the Shrew’’*—a paper read (apparently in 
absentia) at a meeting of The New Shakspere Society on April 24, 1874, 
quoted White: “In The Taming of the Shrew three hands at least are trace- 
able; that of the author of the old play, that of Shakespeare himself, and 
that of a co-labourer.”!® As Brinsley Nicholson phrased it while com- 
menting on Fleay’s paper, “‘we have the old play, then the recasting by a 
second author. . . . then the alterations by Shakspere.’”" What had been 
but stated in general terms by White and the earlier J. P. Collier,” cited 
by Fleay, became in Fleay’s paper an attempt to prove by methods 
thought to be scientific which lines of The Shrew were to be credited to 
Shakespeare and which to another." Of the five members of the society 
who discussed Fleay’s paper, only two, Furnivall' and “Dr. ‘E. A.’ 


§ Ibid., p. 614. 

* B. A. P. van Dam supports Alexander’s theory, which would date The Shrew as of 
1592, or earlier, in English Studies (Amsterdam), x (1928), 97-106. Van Dam suggests 
that actors, during a surreptitious and improvised performance of The Shrew in 1592, 
deliberately altered both the plot and the names of the characters (ibid., p. 106). 

7R. W. Bond, The Taming of the Shrew (London, 1904, 1929), pp. xxxi-xxxii, xliii. 

8 The Works of William Shakespeare, ed. Richard Grant White (Boston, 1857), tv, 390. 

®* New Shakspere Society Transactions (London, 1874), pp. 85-101; discussion, pp. 


102-125.  Jbid., p. 103. 0 Tbid., p. 124. 
® The History of English Dramatic Poetry to the Time of Shakespeare (London, 1831), 
11, 78. % Trans. N.S. S., op. cit., pp. 100-101. 44 Ibid., pp. 102-114. 
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Abbott,” thought his arguments valid; the other three, namely, Richard 
Simpson,"* Alexander J. Ellis,’ and Nicholson,'* were apparently uncon- 
vinced. Fleay, nevertheless, has had a considerable following—a follow- 
ing, however, which is steadily diminishing with the growing recognition 
of the elusiveness of his evidence.'® 

Mr. R. Warwick Bond has declared himself largely in accord with the 
critics who “‘question the necessity of postulating an intermediate play 
or ‘third hand,’ considering that the signs of Shakespeare’s handiwork 
are so numerous and evident throughout that we may as well assign him 
sole credit for the adaptation.”””° 

I dare say that Mr. Bond and some other scholars would have rejected 
entirely “the hypothesis of intermediate work’! had they not accepted 
without question an argument by P. A. Daniel to the effect that certain 
“speeches of Tranio” in The Shrew “should be in the mouth of Horten- 
sio,”*? and concluded therefrom that Shakespeare was thereby convicted 
of carelessness or that there had been a revision of the play subsequently 
to its adaptation from A Shrew.* 

Daniel’s rock of stumbling seems to have been the lesson scenes, the 
employment of Hortensio wherein as “‘Licio” prevented him from con- 
tinuing his public rivalry for the hand of Bianca. Daniel failed to per- 
ceive that Shakespeare had a double for Hortensio in Gremio, by whom 
the rivalry with Tranio (as Lucentio) is carried on while Hortensio (as 
“Licio’’) is engaged in the more intriguing and amusing direct wooing of 
Bianca in actual competition with Lucentio similarly disguised as ““Cam- 
bio.’ I quote further from Daniel’s statement: 


The fact is, all these speeches of Tranio, of and to Petruchio, should be in the 
mouth of Hortensio, who is really Petruchio’s familiar; but this wonderful plot 
of his, of disguising himself as Licio,—when there was no need for it,—has not 


% Tbid., pp. 119-123. 6 Tbid., pp. 114-115. 

7 Tbid., pp. 116-119. 18 Tbid., pp. 123-125. 

19 See Ernest P. Kuhl, “The Authorship of The Taming of the Shrew,’ PMLA, Xt 
(Sept., 1925), 551-618; Bond, The Shrew, op. cit., p. xxxii and note; George Lyman Kit- 
tredge, The Complete Works of Shakespeare (Boston, 1936), p. 325. Florence H. Ashton, 
in “The Revision of the Folio Text of The Taming of the Shrew,” PQ, v1 (April, 1927), 
151-160, presents certain bibliographical evidence for a revision of the subplot of The 
Shrew which I evaluate in “Strata in The Taming of the Shrew,” SP, xxxr1x (1942), 
291-302. 20 Bond, The Shrew, op. cit., p. xxxii. 

% Tbid., pp. xxxiii, xxxvii. 

= “Time-Analysis of The Taming of the Shrew,” New Shakspere Society Transactions 
(1877-1879), pp. 164-165. 

% Bond, The Shrew, op. cit., p. xxxv and p. 77, note on TS m1. ii. 24, 25. See also C. H. 
Herford, Works of Shakespeare (London, 1899, 1901), 11, 7-8. 

“See “The Integrity of Shakespeare’s The Taming of the Shrew,” JEGP, xxx1x 
(April, 1940), 222-229, wherein, in opposition to Daniel, I point out Shakespeare’s pro- 
vision for such a doubling. 
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text in mind when making his compilation is placed beyond dispute.” 
He sums up his thesis: “that the Quarto is derived from a comedy by 
Shakespeare and that this comedy is preserved for us in the Folio, al- 
though somewhat imperfectly, by Heminge and Condell.’® I have an 
uneasy feeling that the phrase, “although somewhat imperfectly,” may 
be a joker; Mr. Alexander’s thesis, nevertheless, amounts to a denial of 
any revision in the folio version subsequent to the alleged derivation of 
A Shrew therefrom.® 

The exact opposite to Mr. Alexander’s theory—the view that A Shrew 
was the source of The Shrew—has been so Jong and so widely held that 
it would seem superfluous to review the supporting arguments here. 
The theory has been endorsed by eminent scholars. 

There are scholars, also, who have held a theory of an intermediate 
version of the play—a version intermediate between A Shrew and The 
Shrew. The successive stages in the making of the folio text, according 
to this school, may be outlined as: (1) an original play, (2) A Shrew, (3) 
an unrevised version of The Shrew, and (4) the folio text of The Shrew.” 

The theory of a so-called unrevised or intermediate version of The 
Shrew would seem to have been derived, as is generally recognized, from 
R. G. White’s thesis of 1857 that three hands are traceable in The 
Shrew.® F. J. Furnivall, when reviewing F. G. Fleay’s paper “On the 
Authorship of The Taming of the Shrew’’*—a paper read (apparently in 
absentia) at a meeting of The New Shakspere Society on April 24, 1874, 
quoted White: “In The Taming of the Shrew three hands at least are trace- 
able; that of the author of the old play, that of Shakespeare himself, and 
that of a co-labourer.”!® As Brinsley Nicholson phrased it while com- 
menting on Fleay’s paper, ‘“‘we have the old play, then the recasting by a 
second author. . . . then the alterations by Shakspere.’’! What had been 
but stated in general terms by White and the earlier J. P. Collier,” cited 
by Fleay, became in Fleay’s paper an attempt to prove by methods 
thought to be scientific which lines of The Shrew were to be credited to 
Shakespeare and which to another." Of the five members of the society 
who discussed Fleay’s paper, only two, Furnivall’* and “Dr. ‘E. A.’ 


5 Ibid., p. 614. 

* B. A. P. van Dam supports Alexander’s theory, which would date The Shrew as of 
1592, or earlier, in English Studies (Amsterdam), x (1928), 97-106. Van Dam suggests 
that actors, during a surreptitious and improvised performance of The Shrew in 1592, 
deliberately altered both the plot and the names of the characters (ibid., p. 106). 

7R. W. Bond, The Taming of the Shrew (London, 1904, 1929), pp. xxxi-xxxii, xliii. 

8 The Works of William Shakespeare, ed. Richard Grant White (Boston, 1857), tv, 390. 

* New Shakspere Society Transactions (London, 187::), pp. 85-101; discussion, pp. 
102-125. Jbid., p. 103. U Tbid., p. 124. 

® The History of English Dramatic Poetry to the Time of Shakespeare (London, 1831), 
m1, 78. % Trans. N.S. S., op. cit., pp. 100-101. 4 Tbid., pp. 102-114. 
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Abbott,’ thought his arguments valid; the other three, namely, Richard 
Simpson,’* Alexander J. Ellis,'’ and Nicholson,'* were apparently uncon- 
vinced. Fleay, nevertheless, has had a considerable following—a follow- 
ing, however, which is steadily diminishing with the growing recognition 
of the elusiveness of his evidence.'® 

Mr. R. Warwick Bond has declared himself largely in accord with the 
critics who “question the necessity of postulating an intermediate play 
or ‘third hand,’ considering that the signs of Shakespeare’s handiwork 
are so numerous and evident throughout that we may as well assign him 
sole credit for the adaptation.’”° 

I dare say that Mr. Bond and some other scholars would have rejected 
entirely “the hypothesis of intermediate work’ had they not accepted 
without question an argument by P. A. Daniel to the effect that certain 
“speeches of Tranio” in The Shrew “should be in the mouth of Horten- 
sio,” and concluded therefrom that Shakespeare was thereby convicted 
of carelessness or that there had been a revision of the play subsequently 
to its adaptation from A Shrew.* 

Daniel’s rock of stumbling seems to have been the lesson scenes, the 
employment of Hortensio wherein as ‘‘Licio”’ prevented him from con- 
tinuing his public rivalry for the hand of Bianca. Daniel failed to per- 
ceive that Shakespeare had a double for Hortensio in Gremio, by whom 
the rivalry with Tranio (as Lucentio) is carried on while Hortensio (as 


“Licio”) is engaged in the more intriguing and amusing direct wooing of 
Bianca in actual competition with Lucentio similarly disguised as ‘‘Cam- 
bio.’ I quote further from Daniel’s statement: 


The fact is, all these speeches of Tranio, of and to Petruchio, should be in the 
mouth of Hortensio, who is really Petruchio’s familiar; but this wonderful plot 
of his, of disguising himself as Licio,—when there was no need for it,—has not 


% Ibid., pp. 119-123. 6 Tbid., pp. 114-115. 

1 Ibid., pp. 116-119. 18 Tbid., pp. 123-125. 

19See Ernest P. Kuhl, “The Authorship of The Taming of the Shrew,” PMLA, Xi 
(Sept., 1925), 551-618; Bond, The Shrew, op. cit., p. xxxii and note; George Lyman Kit- 
tredge, The Complete Works of Shakespeare (Boston, 1936), p. 325. Florence H. Ashton, 
in “The Revision of the Folio Text of The Taming of the Shrew,” PQ, v1 (April, 1927), 
151-160, presents certain bibliographical evidence for a revision of the subplot of The 
Shrew which I evaluate in “Strata in The Taming of the Shrew,’ SP, xxx1x (1942), 
291-302. 2 Bond, The Shrew, op. cit., p. xxxii. 

% Tbid., pp. xxxiii, xxxvii. 

= “Time-Analysis of The Taming of the Shrew,’ New Shakspere Society Transactions 
(1877-1879), pp. 164-165. 

% Bond, The Shrew, op. cit., p. xxxv and p. 77, note on TS m1. ii. 24, 25. See also C. H. 
Herford, Works of Shakespeare (London, 1899, 1901), 11, 7-8. 

™% See “The Integrity of Shakespeare’s The Taming of the Shrew,’ JEGP, xxxix 
(April, 1940), 222-229, wherein, in opposition to Daniel, I point out Shakespeare’s pro- 
vision for such a doubling. 
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only silenced him as an open competitor for the hand of Bianca, but also as the 
friend of Petruchio. 

Note that in the old play Polidor [=Hortensio] does not disguise himself as 
the musician, and it is in his mouth that the speeches which are the equivalent 
of Tranio’s in this scene are placed.* 


What, moreover, had thus been stated by Daniel as a logical inconsist- 
ency ora mere dramatic inexpediency in The Shrew became, in the hands 
of his disciples, a mark of a revision and grounds for postulating an inter- 
mediate version between A Shrew and The Shrew. 

Daniel seems to have argued that the réle of Hortensio was bungled 
when A Shrew was rewritten as The Shrew.* Mr. John Dover Wilson, 
misled by Daniel, but not believing with Daniel that The Shrew derives 
from A Shrew, would seem to argue that Shakespeare bungled while 
rewriting “‘a pre-Shakespearian form of the play.’’*’ Shakespeare’s ver- 
sion—according to Mr. Wilson**—existed in two copies in 1592: the one, 
the halograph, becoming the original of A Shrew; the other, a transcript, 
becoming the original of the folio text of The Shrew.2® 

The fatal defect in Mr. Wilson’s “bad Quarto” origin for A Shrew—a 
theory taken over from Mr. Alexander*°—consists in the lack of any cer- 
tain knowledge of the nature of its alleged source; whereas Mr. Alexander 
has specifically argued that this source was the folio version of The 
Shrew, Mr. Wilson thinks it to have been something else.** Mr. Wilson 
suggests, but fails to prove, three stages both in the development of The 
Shrew and of A Shrew: (1) “a pre-Shakespearian form of the play,” in 
which the interludes were present and in which Hortensio appeared in his 
réle of a rival for the hand of Bianca, (2) a Shakespearean version of the 
play in which Hortensio, by the assumption of the disguise of “‘Licio,”’ 
eliminated himself from the public competition for Bianca, and (3a) the 
quarto of 1594, which lost the element of rivalry, and (3b) the folio ver- 
sion, which lost the interludes. 

In accordance with my theory that A Shrew and The Shrew derive from 
a common source—though not such a common source as Mr. Wilson 
imagines—I have drawn up a chart in which I have placed in parallel 


* “Time-Analysis,” op. cit., p. 165. It may be worth noting that some scholars have 
similarly objected to the employment of Valeria as the lute teacher in A Shrew. 

2 Tbid., p. 162. 

27 The Taming of the Shrew (Cambridge, 1928), edited by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and 
John Dover Wilson, pp. 124-125. 

8 Wilson, The Shrew, op. cit., pp. 122-126. Cf. Bond’s suggestion of an “intermediate 
play,” which was “already perhaps a year or more old” in 1594 (Bond, The Shrew, op. cit., 
Pp. Xxxvii). 2° Tbid., p. 120. 

% Ibid., pp. 109-110, 120-124. See above and note 4. 2 Tbid., pp. 122, 124. 
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- columns the corresponding texts of A Shrew* and The Shrew,* together 
' with a suggested reconstruction of the original form of the play,* with 
_ indications of order, chronology, and subject-matter.* For this hypo- 
_  thetical earlier form of the play I have used the line numbers of A Shrew. 
A COMPARATIVE CHART 
The Shrew A Shrew Original Form 
j No . Subject 
: Folio Globe D Boas’ | Furn.| “*® | Quarto Boas’ | Matter 
Page | Divisions ay || Day | Divisions | Scene Sign | Divisions |Day 
: 208a | Ind.i.1-138 | Ind.i.1-89 | i 1 A2r Ind.i.1-89 Induction 
. 209a ii.1-147 ii.1-60 | ii 2 | A3v ii.1-60 Elevation 
: 210b 1i.l-105 | Th || Sat 1.i.1-29 | iii 3 Adv 1i.1-29 | Th | Sisters 
2ila 106-253 30-99 | iv 4 Bir 30-99 Disguises 
212b 254-259 (5) Interlude 
212b ii.1-282 100-129 6 B2r 100-129 Tamer 
214b m.i.1-114 | Fri (7) Cir 276-323 | Fri Teachers 
215b 115-142 130-141 | v 8 B2v 130-141 Dowry 
215b 143-166 (9) Civ 11.i1.1-55 Lute 
; 216a 167-333 142-275 10 B3r 1.1.142-275 Betrothal 
: 217b 334-413 11 Bidding 
276-323 (7) 
324-331 (5) Civ 324-331 Interlude 
m.i.1-55 | vi (9) 
218a 11.i.1-81 | Sat Sun 56-85 12 C2v 11.i.56-85 | Sat Wooing 
218b 82-92 86-94 | vii 13 C3r 80-94 Dressing 
218b ii.1-129 | Sun 95-164 14 C3r 95-164 | Sun | Groom 
ii.1-53 | viii 15 C4v ii.1-53 Servants 
219b 130-150 16 Father 
220a 151-185 17 Wedding 
220a 186-254 54-108 18 Div 54-108 Departure 
109-128 19 D2r 109- 128 Father 
(20) E4r Iv.i.l Interlude 
220b Iv.i.1-181 111.i.1-36 | ix 21 D2v 111.i.1-36 Supper 
221a 182-214 37-53 22 D3r 37-53 | Method 
221a ii.1-58 | Tu Tu ii.1-30 | x 23 D3v ii.1-30 | Tu | Suitors 
221b 59-120 30-34 24 D4r 30-34 | Father 
223a iii.1-52 | Th Th iii.1-46 | xi 25 D4r iii.1-46 | Th Meat 
223b 52-58 47-54 26 D4v 47-54 | Visit 
Sat iv.1-65 | xii (29) 
223b 59-170 v.1-55 | xiii 27 E2r v.1-S5 | Sat | Apparel 
224b 171-198 56-72 28 E2v 56-72 | Visit 
225a iv.1-72 (29) | Etr iv.1-65 | | Forgery 
225b 73-110 30 | Elopement 
225b v.1-25 (31) E4r 1v.i.2-18 | Sun | Moon 
226a 26-79 (32) E4v 19-55 | Maid 
227b v.i.1-7 Sun vi.1-77 | xiv 33 E3r W.vi.1-77 | Brides 
78-79 34 E4r 78-79 Interlude 
wil | xv | (20) | 
2-18 (31) 
19-55 (32) ; 
226b 8-62 ii.1-44 | xvi 35 Fir tv.ii.1-4 | Discovery 
227a 63-64 45-53 36 F2r 45-53 Interlude 
227a 65-146 $4~125 37 F2r $4-125 Pardon 
227b 147-155 126-132 (38) | Reduction 
227b ii.1-48 39 Supper 
228a 49-189 v.i.1-161 | xvii 40 F3v v.i1-161 Wager 
(38) F3r | 1v.ii.126-32 ; 
Epi.1-24 | xviii 41 G2r |  Epi.1-24 Epilogue 























2T cite A Shrew in The Shakespeare Classics, edited by F. S. Boas (London, 1908). 

I cite The Shrew in the spelling and punctuation of the folio of 1623, but in the Globe 
divisions of the text as reproduced in Kittredge, Works of Shakespeare, op. cit., pp. 327-359. 

“See W. G. Boswell-Stone’s suggestive comparison of the plots and his list of cor- 
responding characters in The Old Spelling Shakespeare: The Taming of the Shrew (London, 
1907), pp. xv-xxv, 1. 

%* T give also the scene divisions adopted by Furnivall in The Taming of a Shrew: The 
First Quarto, 1594 (London, 1886), together with the signatures of the quarto and the 
pages numbers of the folio, with the columns of the latter indicated by the letters a and b. 
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II 


There are, I hold, evidences of order and of chronology within the first 
part of A Shrew which throw light upon the nature of the earlier form 
of the play lying behind A Shrew. 

1. The deranged order of certain scenes in A Shrew suggests that 4 
Shrew is a corruption of an earlier form of the play in which the order of 
the scenes corresponded to that of The Shrew. 

(1) The derangements in order which I trace in A Shrew involve, among 
other scenes, the lute lesson (AS 1. i. 1-55) and the interlude of AS 1. i. 
324-331. Although students of the play have noticed that the lute lesson 
does not cccur in the same order of scenes in the quarto and the folio, 
and although they have adjudged the order of The Shrew to be the bet- 
ter, their comparative studies of the two versions have apparently hith- 
erto failed to demonstrate which of the two orders is the more original. | 
call attention to evidence in the text of A Shrew itself which may solve 
the problem. 

The lute lesson (11. i. 1-55) would seem to be improperly placed after 
the first interlude (1. i. 324-331) in A Shrew. The concluding lines of the 
interlude refer to the imminent entrance of two fine gentlewomen, pre- 
sumably Emelia and Philema: 


Lord. My Lord heere comes the plaiers againe. 
Slie. O brave, heers two fine gentlewomen. (1. i. 330-331) 


The entrance, immediately following, of Valeria and Kate at 11. i. 1 does 
not answer to Sly’s announcement, and indicates, accordingly, that there 
is a disturbance of some kind in the text of A Shrew. 

My suggestion that this disturbance is a derangement in the order of 
the scenes in A Shrew is made plausible by the fact that, if the lute epi- 
sode (11. i. 1-55) be removed from its present context, the lines 330-331 
of the first interlude will precede 1. i. 56-94—the latter a scene in which 
Emelia and Philema appear with Aurelius and Polidor. I conclude, there- 
fore, that Sly’s words of 1. i. 331 had been originally intended to intro- 
duce this scene. 

As a reconstruction of the order of the earlier form of A Shrew, I 
suggest that the place originally designed for the lute episode was be- 
tween I. i. 141 and 142 in A Shrew, that is, after the dowry scene (I. i. 
130-141) and before the betrothal scene (1. i. 142-275). In harmony with 
such a relocation of the lute episode, the antecedent scene in which Va- 
leria is sent to teach Kate (1. i. 276-323) must also be relocated; its 
original place may well have been between I. i. 129 and 130, immediately 
preceding the dowry scene. 
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The relocation of the two lesson scenes throws the first interlude after 
the betrothal, the report whereof (1. i. 142-275) closes with the departure 
of Sander, the fool of the play. Sly is obviously referring to Sander in the 
first line of the interlude (1. i. 324), “Sim, when will the foole come 
againe?” This restoration of the order of A Shrew places the interlude 
as a transition device in a fitting context. 

The derangement of scenes in A Shrew was, however, not a merely 
mechanical dislocation; an editorial hand apparently was involved. This 
editorial hand seems to have been responsible, not only for the deranged 
order of scenes, but also for certain revisions of stage directions, transi- 
tional lines, and even of the text itself—revisions probably made in order 
to give a measure of consistency to the deranged order of A Shrew. The 
reconstruction which I have made of the order of scenes in A Shrew does, 
therefore, run counter to certain stage directions and lines in the play— 
seeming contradictions which will be explained as they arise. 

I give a brief analysis of each of the scenes of A Shrew according to the 
reconstructed order which I have outlined in the above chart. 


The Tamer—AS 1.i.100-129. Ferando’s declaration that he is going to woo 
Kate furthers the plan of Aurelius and Polidor to court the younger sisters. 
Ferando proceeds to seek Alfonso. 

Introduction of Teacher—AS 1.1.276-323. This scene begins with Aurelius and 
Polidor sending Valeria to Kate, ‘“‘as erste we did devise”’ (line 276)—a phrase 
suggesting a previous discussion which has not been preserved in A Shrew. 
Alfonso soon enters and informs Polidor and Aurelius that he has set Kate and 
Valeria together (lines 296-299). The statement of Alfonso that Kate is to 
marry Ferando (lines 311-320) is an anachronism in my reconstructed order of 
the play; I suggest, therefore, that lines which originally referred to Ferando’s 
known candidacy for Kate’s hand (cf. 1.1.117-118) may have been altered by the 
author of A Shrew so as to make the betrothal an already-accomplished fact. The 
scene ends with the departure of Polidor and Aurelius in search of the sisters, 
Emilia and Philema. The stage is left empty. 

Dowry Arranged—AS 1.i.130-141. Alfonso welcomes Ferando and confirms 
his earlier offer as to Kate’s dowry. The scene closes with the plan to summon 
Kate from the house so that Ferando ‘“‘may speake with hir” (line 141). 

Lute Episode—AS 11.i.1-55. Before, however, the anticipated interview of 
Ferando with Kate may take place, a scene is staged in which Kate enters with 
Valeria, and a lesson begun earlier (see line 8) is resumed. Valeria suffers Kate’s 
wrath (lines 1-36). Upon Kate’s departure, Valeria reports to the audience 
(lines 37-46) and to Aurelius and Polidor (lines 47-55); he is thereupon sent to 
entertain the visitor from Sestos. 

Betrothal Effected—AS 1.i.142-275. Kate enters to Alfonso and Ferando and 
is asked by her father to use Ferando in a friendly manner. The betrothal follows, 
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in a scene (lines 144-184) wherein the violence of Kate’s emotion may well be 
accounted for as having been aroused by the lute episode. After much intervening 
matter, including the clowning of Sander and the departure of Ferando to prepare 
for the wedding, Sander leaves. 

The First Interlude—AS 1.1.324-331. Sly’s question, “Sim, when will the foole 
come againe?” would seem to refer to Sander, who has left the stage at line 275. 
Sly’s remark, upon the return of “the plaiers” (line 330), “O brave, heers two 
fine gentlewomen” (line 331), would seem properly to refer to an entrance of 
Emelia and Philema. 

The Wooing—AS 11.i.56-85. The words of Polidor, “Come faire Emelia” 
(line 56), may well have served originally to mark the beginning of a new scene 
and the entrance of Emelia and Philema with Aurelius and Polidor. 


According to this reconstructed order, an order which A Shrew re- 
verses, the lute episode precedes the betrothal scene. The scurrilous way 
in which Valeria addresses Kate suggests that the lute scene, as originally 
conceived and as substantially preserved in A Shrew, was meant to ante- 
date the betrothal scene. Surely a betrothed maiden was entitled to the 
honorable protection of her fiancé, and could expect courteous treatment 
from his friends and their servants. Valeria would hardly have dared to 
insult the fiancée of Ferando as he insults Kate. I conclude, again, that 
the lute episode properly precedes the betrothal scene. 

The earlier form of the play, thus reconstructed, contained the first 
interlude, written for a specific context and linking two portions of the 
play (namely, I. i. 1-275 and 11. i. 56—m1. i. 53), which had been separated 
by an interval possibly of a night or more. The phrasing of the first inter- 
lude must be credited, accordingly, to the original author rather than to 
the author of A Shrew, for the order of scenes which the latter follows 
could not have suggested the words of the interlude. 

The hypothetical earlier form of the play contained also the two lesson 
scenes of AS 1. i. 276-323 and AS 11. i. 1-55, although in more appropri- 
ate contexts than they have in A Shrew. 

The conclusions arrived at above as to the order of scenes in an earlier 
form of the play are confirmed by the order of the scenes in the cor- 
responding part of The Shrew. Brief summaries of the relevant scenes in 
the folio version, which may be compared with the summaries given 
above of the corresponding scenes of A Shrew, will serve to illustrate this 
original order of the play. 


The Tamer—TS 1.ii.1-282. The scene in The Shrew, in which Petruchio con- 
sents to woo Katherine, ends with Hortensio, who has planned to pose as Pe- 
truchio’s “man” “Licio” (1.ii.117-140; cf. 1.1.55), joining the other suitors in 
an afternoon of drinking. 

Introduction of Teachers—TS 11.1.38-114. After an encounter of Bianca with 
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Katherine (lines 1-37), a scene follows wherein Petruchio announces himself as 
a suitor to Katherine (lines 42-54) and presents “Licio”’ to Baptista (line 55). 
Baptista sends ‘“‘Licio” along with “Cambio” (Lucentio, presented by Gremio) 
to teach the sisters, Katherine and Bianca (line 111); Gremio and Tranio (as 
Lucentio) presumably continue with Baptista and Petruchio (line 114). 

Dowry Arranged—TS 11.i.115-142. The scene begins with the discussion by 
Petruchio and Baptista of Katherine’s dowry, the terms of which are soon agreed 
upon—an arrangement, however, which is made to hinge upon Katherine’s 
consent (lines 129-130). Baptista seeks to prepare Petruchio for ‘some unhappie 
words,”’ but before Petruchio is able to proceed ‘‘to the proofe’”’ of his boast that 
he will easily obtain Katherine’s love, Hortensio enters ‘“‘with his head broke” 
(142/3). 

Lute Episode—TS 11.i.143-166. The anticipated interview between Katherine 
and Petruchio is delayed somewhat by this scene in which Hortensio reports 
the issue of the lute lesson to Baptista and the others, including Petruchio. 
The luckless Hortensio is then sent by Baptista to teach Bianca, who is supposed 
to be more “apt to learne”’ (line 166). 

Betrothal Effected—TS 11.1.167-333. Baptista sends Katherine to Petruchio, 
who thereupon makes good his boast. After the betrothal is effected, Petruchio 
leaves in order to prepare for the wedding. 

There is no interlude in The Shrew at this point. The ending of the foregoing 
scene of the betrothal, the insertion of the rivalry of Bianca’s suitors (lines 
334-413, which have no parallel in the text of A Shrew), and the changed per- 
sonnel of the following scene, would make the interlude of A Shrew 1.1.324-331 
inappropriate to the text of The Shrew here. 

The Wooing—TS 111.i.1-81. Bianca enters, followed by her suitors, Lucentio 
and Hortensio, disguised respectively as ““Cambio” and “‘Licio.”’ Instead of the 
two pairs of lovers in the corresponding scene of A Shrew, there is but one gentle- 
woman in The Shrew, namely, Bianca, who is courted by both gentlemen. 


The lute lesson, included in the foregoing summaries of The Shrew (11. 
i. 143-166), forms an illustration of the topic Baptista and Petruchio 
have been discussing, and fits the context perfectly. It is an integral 
part of the scene, and serves as an example of what Petruchio may expect 
from Katherine. When the latter strikes Hortensio, who is known to her 
as Petruchio’s servant “‘Licio,’’ she may be regarded as striking at Pe- 
truchio himself. In A Shrew, on the other hand, Kate, as well as Alfonso, 
probably associates the lute teacher with Polidor (see 1. i. 278, 296-297) ; 
the deranged order of A Shrew, moreover, with the lute lesson placed be- 
tween the interlude of 1. i. 324-331 and the wooing scene of 11. i. 56-85, 
leaves the absent Ferando in ignorance of Kate’s outburst of violence. 

That this obvious superiority in the order of The Shrew was not effected 
during its formerly supposed adaptation from A Shrew becomes apparent 
from the evidences within A Shrew, discussed above, that A Shrew itself 
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is a corruption of an earlier form of the play in which the order was iden- 
tical, for this part of the play, with that of The Shrew. 

(2) Another derangement in the order of A Shrew involves the inter- 
lude of rv. i. 1, and the adjacent identity scene (1v. i. 2-55). I quote the 
interlude, together with the accompanying stage direction and the pre- 
ceding interlude of 111. vi. 78-79: 


Slie. Sim must they be married now? 
Lord. I my Lord. (111. vi.78-79) 


Enter Ferando and Kate and Sander. 


Slie. Looke Sim the foole is come againe now. (1v.i.1) 


There are two considerations which suggest that something is wrong with 
this interlude and its context in A Shrew. First, although attention is 
called by Sly to the entrance of the fool, that is, Sander, the réle of San- 
der in the following scene (1v. i. 2-55) as a mere lackey, leaving the stage 
entirely at line 4, is insignificant and in no way answers to Sly’s expecta- 
tions. Second, the occurrence of two interludes in succession, separated 
only by a stage direction referring to the main text, would seem to indi- 
cate that the author of A Shrew united two originally distinct interludes. 

As a restoration of the order herein of the earlier form of the play, | 
suggest that the interlude of rv. i. 1 (and the stage direction which pre- 
cedes it, deleted of the names of Ferando and Kate) be placed between 
AS 11. ii. 128 and AS 1. i. 1—a context which the interlude would fit 
perfectly. Ferando and Kate depart at 11. ii. 91, and the others leave the 
stage at line 128; attention is then directed to Sly, who remarks to the 
Lord, “‘Looke Sim the foole is come againe now” (Iv. i. 1). After the stage 
direction, “Enter Sanders with two or three serving men,” Sander enters at 
I. i. 1 to play the fool. At line 20/1 occurs a second stage direction, 
“Enter Ferando and Kate.” I attribute the dislocation of Iv. i. 1 to the 
author of A Shrew, who seems to have sought thereby to round out the 
interlude of 111. vi. 78-79 after the pattern of the interlude of I. i. 324-331. 
Then, in order to provide a proper context for his composite interlude of 
III. vi. 78-1v. i. 1, he placed after it the identity scene of Iv. i. 2-55, which 
he removed from the position it occupied in the earlier form of the play— 
a position such as that of the identity scene of The Shrew (tv. v. 1-77). 
According to this theory of the dislocation of tv. i. 1 in A Shrew, the au- 
thor of A Shrew not only failed to place the interlude in the context for 
which it had been designed, but he built up an entirely different context 
for it by altering the position of the identity scene of Iv. i. 2-55. 

(3) Another probable derangement in the order of A Shrew involves 
the interlude of rv. ii. 126-132. The carrying out of the sleeping Sly be- 
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fore the completion of the play within the play prevents Sly from wit- 
nessing the scene of v. i. 1-161, in which full proof of the taming of the 
Shrew is presented. Such a logical consideration would suggest that the 
original place designed for the reduction scene of Iv. ii. 126-132 may have 
been immediately before the so-calied Epilogue of A Shrew. 

On the evidence of the deranged order in which the lesson scenes and 
the interludes of AS 1. i. 324—331, of AS tv. i. 1, and of AS Iv. ii. 126-132 
are involved, I conclude that A Shrew is a corruption of an earlier form 
of the play in which the order of scenes corresponded to that of The 
Shrew. 

2. The obscured chronology of the first part of A Shrew points to an 
earlier form of the play in which the chronology may have been more 
clearly indicated—as it is in The Shrew. 

(1) The linking process (the method which Latin comedy used to se- 
cure a semblance of unity of time and place) employed in A Shrew ob- 
scures the intervals of time both demanded logically for the consumma- 
tion of events and also indicated by textual evidence. 

The original plotter of the play could hardly have intended to observe 
the unities, for more than a week is required for the action of the play, 
and frequent changes of scene are involved. As long as the scenes of A 
Shrew remain in Athens (1. i. 1—11. ii. 128) they are so linked together as to 
make continuous what had certainly covered two, and probably five days 
in an earlier form of the play. Certain stage directions and transitional 
lines, which I attribute to the author of A Shrew, however, allow no inter- 
val whatever. Of the chronology of the play Daniel has incorrectly, but 
suggestively, said: 


In the old Play of the Taming of a Shrew the whole story is knit up in the course 
of two days. In the first, Ferando-Petruchio woos Kate and fixes his marriage 
for next Sunday; “next Sunday” then becomes to-morrow, to-morrow becomes 
to-day, and to-day ends with the wedding night in Ferando’s country house. Ali 
the rest of the Play is included in the second day.* 


For his “first’’ day, Daniel apparently took account principally of the 
stage directions and the transitional lines, and followed the author of A 
Shrew in ignoring the internal evidence for the necessity of a longer space 
of time. 

The references to time upon which Daniel bases his time-analysis of A 
Shrew, with the exception of one instance (1. i. 315) which I have credited 
above to editorial revision, all occur in the betrothal scene and the report 
thereof (1. i. 142—275)—a scene which, according to my reconstruction of 
the original order of the play, immediately precedes the interval marked 


* Daniel, Trans. N.S. S., op. cit., p. 169. 
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by the interlude of 1. i. 324-331. The absence of such indications of time 
in the earlier scenes—namely, 1. i. 1-99, 100-129, 276-323, 130-141, and 
u. i. 1-55—would seem to permit the dating of some of these scenes 
earlier in the week, if such earlier dating should be required by other 
considerations. Two days at least must be postulated for the first part of 
A Shrew," namely, the day of the betrothal and the day of the wedding. 
The latter is referred to as “sunday next” (1. i. 175, 205), “upon sundaie” 
(line 208), and “to morrow”’ (lines 165, 264, 271; compare 178, 183).*8 

The absence of stage directions at certain places in A Shrew, together 
with its deranged order, makes it difficult to determine at just what 
point in the text the day of Kate’s wedding to Ferando properly begins. 
I refer the reader to the chart and the analytical paragraphs given above. 
In accordance with this reconstructed order, I would suggest that the 
events of Saturday in A Shrew actually close with Sander’s report to 
Polidor of Ferando’s betrothal to Kate (1. i. 262-275). The interlude (1. 
i. 324-331), which follows, marks an interval of a night. This interlude- 
interval is followed, in my reconstruction of the original order of the 
play, by 11. i. 56. As the text of A Shrew stands, there is no indication of 
any change of scene, of characters, or of time between lines 55 and 56. I 
suggest that the author of A Shrew may have removed a stage direction 
which stood, in an earlier form of the play, before the scene of 11. i. 56-94. 
The words, ‘‘Come faire Emelia,” of line 56, as indicated above, may 
suggest that they were intended to inaugurate a new scene. That an in- 
terval really occurred is proved by the fact that Philema possesses infor- 
mation at 11. i. 88-89 concerning the whereabouts of Kate which she did 
not presumably possess at 11. i. 47. Kate had left the stage at line 36, and 
had not been observed by Aurelius and Polidor, who entered to Valeria 
at line 46 and asked him, ‘‘whears your mistresse?”’ (11. i. 47). If Philema 
and Emelia were present in this scene, according to the stage direction at 
46/7, “Enter Aurelius, Polidor, Emelia, and Philena,” they were equally 
in ignorance of the whereabouts of Kate. But at 11. i. 89 Philema replies 
to Alfonso, who enters at 85/6, “She is making of hir readie.”’ If this be a 
continuous scene, one may well ask how Philema learned that the Kate 
who had gone in anger from the scene of the lute lesson is now making 
herself ready for the wedding. I would suggest that a stage direction 
stood originally before line 56, a point which properly marks a new act 
and another day. 


37 Furnivall suggests that Sunday properly begins in A Shrew at 11. i. 85. He allows four 
days for the entire play: Saturday, Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday, beginning at scenes 
iii, vii, xii, and xiv, respectively. Daniel later concedes that Sunday may have begun at 
11. i. 1 (Furnivall, A Shrew, op. cit., p. xii). 

38 The “to morrow” of A Shrew would leave Ferando but little time in which to hie him 
to his ‘‘countrie house” (line 179) in order to make provision to entertain his ‘Kate when 
she dooth come”’ (lines 180-181; cf. lines 206-208, 268-271). 
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(2) Although the foregoing considerations with reference to the ob- 
scured chronology of A Shrew, and to the hypothetical earlier form of 
the play, are not dependent for their validity upon the chronology of the 
corresponding text of The Shrew (1. i. 1-1v. i. 214), a comparison of the 
two versions does reinforce the conclusion that A Shrew obscures a 
chronology which had been logically worked out in an earlier form of the 
play. It may be worth while, therefore, to outline the entire chronological 
system of this part of The Shrew. 

As indicated in the above chart, Day 1 in The Shrew would seem to 
comprise I. i. 1-1. ii. 282, and may be placed on Thursday. Although the 
thesis of this section in no way depends upon it, textual evidence compels 
me to follow Daniel, rather than other Shakespeare scholars, in placing 
an interval of a night after 1. ii. 282.*® All that could be, or has been, al- 
leged against such an interval are the words of Petruchio, “I wil not 
sleepe Hortensio til I see her” (1. ii. 103), and the entrance at I. ii. 141/2 of 
“Gremio, and Lucentio disguised,” as if going to Baptista’s house. But 
Petruchio is successively delayed by Hortensio (line 117), by this en- 
trance of Gremio and Lucentio (141/2), by the entrance of Tranio and 
Biondello (218/9), and, finally, by the plan (1. ii. 276-282) to spend the 
afternoon in convivial drinking. Furthermore, Gremio’s promise to have 
Lucentio’s books of love ‘‘verie fairely bound”? (1. ii. 146) may indicate 
that he and Lucentio were not planning to go to Baptista’s house im- 
mediately. 

Day 2 in The Shrew, consequently, comprises 11. i. 1-413, and is to be 
placed on the following day, Friday (the corresponding scenes in A 
Shrew, 1. i. 1-11. i. 55, fallon Day 1 or Saturday). The stage had been left 
empty at the end of the first act; the second act begins with a change of 
characters and of location. Further evidence in support of this chronologi- 
cal scheme is the indication that the second act begins on the morning 
of another day, for Gremio says “Good morrow” to Baptista (11. i. 40), 
with whom he had already conversed in the first scene of the previous act. 
Baptista’s invitation “then to dinner” (11. i. 113) also indicates a morning 
hour. 

Day 3 in The Shrew falls on Saturday, and comprises 11. i. 1-92—a 
text which corresponds roughly with the scene of A Shrew 11. i. 56-94, 
which falls on Sunday morning. 

I place the first three days of The Shrew on Thursday, Friday, and Sat- 
urday, respectively; for I deem an interval of one night between 11. i. 413 
and 11. i. 1 as entirely sufficient. The placing of the betrothal on Friday 
in The Shrew (1. i. 167-333) would have given Petruchio ample time in 

* Daniel, Trans. N.S. S., op. cit., p. 163. F. A. Marshall, however, follows Daniel in 


making the time of action six days; see The Henry Irving Shakespeare (New York, 1888), 
1, 248. 
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which to go to Venice to buy apparel, but hardly enough time after his 
return for his tailor to fashion new garments from the materials he may 
have purchased there. Petruchio would have part of Friday, all of Satur- 
day, and part of Sunday for his journey (11. i. 316-317, 324), for he does 
not appear in the scene (111. i. 1-92) which takes place on Saturday. 

The lesson of 111. i. 1-56 is not the first that Lucentio gives to Bianca, 
for he was probably teaching her on the previous day, Friday (see his re- 
mark to Bianca at m1. i. 31, “as I told you before”), while Hortensio was 
having his troubles with Katherine (1. i. 143-166). Hortensio, how- 
ever, seems to be giving his first lesson to Bianca in 11. i. 56-81—the 
time of which is definitely to be named as Saturday, for the Sunday of 
the wedding is “to morrow” (111. i. 84). 

Day 4 in The Shrew comprises mt. ii. 1—1v. i. 214; it is called “the 
’pointed day” (11. ii. 1), the Sunday of Katherine’s wedding. It is the 
“to morrow”’ of 111. i. 84. The corresponding text in A Shrew (11. i. 56-111. 
i. 53) also falls on Sunday. The dressing up of the bridal chamber (7S 111. 
i. 83), which properly enough falls on Saturday in The Shrew, seems par- 
tially paralleled in the dressing for the wedding (AS 11. i: 89-94), which 
precedes the ceremony on Sunday morning in A Shrew. 

For these four days of The Shrew (three, according to some commenta- 
tors), A Shrew has but two days. There may also have been a fifth day 
for this part of the play. Daniel hardly knows what to make of Petru- 
chio’s statement with reference to Katherine, “‘Last night she slept not” 
(tv. i. 201), and queries, “How did he know that she didn’t sleep Jas? 
night?’’*° I would suggest that the conversations of Iv. i. 182-214 should 
be placed on a new day, Monday, in The Shrew. What Ferando in A 
Shrew ut. i. 43-53 announces that he will do, is related as, in part, done 
by Petruchio in The Shrew (1v. i. 191-214). Petruchio’s words imply an 
interval of time after Iv. i. 181, which should properly be marked by a 
change of scene, even though no change of characters or of location is in- 
volved. Petruchio tells Katherine: 


And for this night we’l fast for companie. 
Come I wil bring thee to thy Bridall chamber. (1v.i.180—181) 


After these words there follows an “‘Exeunt’”’ in the folio, which leaves 
the stage empty and permits a lapse of time. This theory is confirmed 
by a second direction, “Enter Servants severally.”’ After two lines in which 
Nathaniel, Peter, and Grumio gossip over Petruchio’s treatment of 
Katherine (1v. i. 182-183), there occurs another direction, “Enter Curtis 
a Servant.” Curtis gives out information which he could not possibly 
have gained unless there had been a considerable lapse of time between 
lines 181 and 184; he states that Petruchio is 


Daniel, Trans. N.S. S., op. cil., pp. 165-166. 
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In her chamber, making a sermon of continencie to her, and railes, and sweares, 
and rates, that shee (poore soule) knowes not which way to stand, to looke, to 
speake, and sits as one new risen from a dreame. (lines 185-189) 


Commentators have seen fit to interpret Petruchio’s later words, ‘She 
eate no meate to day, nor none shall eate”’ (line 200), as referring to the 
day of the wedding, although the words would suit the following day, Mon- 
day, just as well, and have interpreted Petruchio’s further words, ‘Last 
night she slept not, nor to night she shall not” (line 201), as referring to 
Saturday and Sunday nights, respectively. Katherine may or may not 
have been so excited or disturbed by the prospect of her marriage as to be 
unable to sleep the night before.“ The events which are reported by the 
servants and by Petruchio himself would, however, seem to require for 
their consummation a longer interval of time than that which has been 
allowed by the editors who have not seen fit to place rv. i. 182-214 ona 
later day. 

These five days in The Shrew, with the possible exception of the fifth, 
are clearly indicated, whereas in A Shrew there is much obscurity, and 
no more than two days are certainly involved. That there may have 
been five days outlined in an earlier form of A Shrew, as well as in The 
Shrew, may reasonably be concluded from the way in which the author of 
A Shrew has merged Saturday and Sunday in A Shrew and from the 
further consideration that, as is indicated above in the comparative 
chart, A Shrew has material corresponding to the material grouped under 
each of the five days of The Shrew. 

I conclude, accordingly, that the evidences of order and of chronology 
within the first part of A Shrew suggest its derivation from an earlier 
form of the play which was similar, for the corresponding part of the 
play, to the order and chronology of The Shrew. 

The conclusions of this section would seem to be in harmony with the 
theory of Hickson, Alexander, and Wilson that A Shrew is a corruption 
of The Shrew, revised or unrevised. 


III 


There are, on the other hand, phenomena largely within the latter part 
of The Shrew which suggest that The Shrew is a revision of an earlier 
form of the play which was similar, in some respects, to A Shrew. 

Such a conclusion is in harmony with the theory that The Shrew repre- 
sents a rewriting of an earlier form of the play—a rewriting in which 
fuller use was made of Ariosto’s J Suppositi and in which considerable 
changes were made in both plot and characters. Mr. Bond, for example, 
says that “A Shrew is clearly the model on which our play is ultimately 


“ Charlotte Porter, The Taming of the Shrew (New York, 1903), p. 125. 
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fashioned, with changes introduced partly independently, partly from 
Gascoigne’s Supposes.’’* Mr. Bond adds, “‘Shakespeare’s play . . . varies 
the uniformity by representing a rivalry for the hand of Baptista’s second 
and only other daughter between Lucentio (Aurelius), Hortensio (Poli- 
dor), and a new character ‘Gremio a Pantelowne’ suggested by the Sup- 
poses, by introducing for Hortensio’s consolation an independent Widow 
in the last Act,” etc. I suggest that Mr. Bond’s account of the making of 
The Shrew would explain equally well, or better, the derivation of The 
Shrew from an earlier form of the play similar, in the respects he cites, to 
A Shrew. 

1. The element of rivalry in The Shrew, culminating in an elopement, 
involves a shortening of the chronology of the latter part of the play—a 
shortening which seems to have been the result of a revision which intro- 
duced the element of rivalry into an earlier form of the play. 

(1) I shall attempt, first, to demonstrate the fact that the elopement in 
The Shrew brings with it a shortening of the play. 

The time-analysis of Daniel, as well as those of other scholars, for the 
latter part of The Shrew leaves something to be desired; Daniel tenta- 
tively names the last day of the play as Sunday—a day which he makes 
to include everything from TS Iv. iii. 1 to the end.“ I hold that this day 
may properly be dated as early as the previous Thursday. 

The wedding of Bianca to Tranio (as Lucentio) had been planned by 
Baptista, conditional upon confirmation by Vincentio of the dowry prom- 
ises, to take place on the Sunday following the marriage of Katherine: 

Now on the sonday following, shall Bianca 


Be Bride to you, if you make this assurance: 
If not, to Signior Gremio: (11.1.397-399) 


But the elopement of Lucentio with Bianca while the false assurances of 
dowry are being given nullifies Baptista’s plans and shortens the play 
by one or more days. 

For the sake of clarity of exposition, I have, as is shown in the compara- 
tive chart above, used Baptista’s mention of a second Sunday (1. i. 397) 
as a fixed point in the chronology, even though that mention occurs in a 
passage for which A Shrew, which leaves the day of the wedding of the 
younger sisters unnamed, has no corresponding text. 

In accordance with the theory that the latter part of The Shrew is a re- 
vision of an earlier form of the play in which the chronology was similar 
to that of the corresponding part of A Shrew, I shall set forth the latter. 

Daniel’s time-analysis of A Shrew, given in the preceding section, is not 


© Bond, The Shrew, op. cit., p. xv; cf. pp. xxxi-xxxii. 
% Tbid., p. xix. “ Daniel, Trans. N.S. S., op. cit., pp. 166-169. 
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to be trusted. Although his inclusion of AS 1. i. 1-11. i. 53 with Day 1 
may, from a certain point of view, be defensible, his assigning all the rest 
of the play to Day 2 is without any justification; for the linking of scenes 
in A Shrew which prevails throughout I. i. 1-11. ii. 128 is subsequently 
abandoned with the alternation of scenes between Ferando’s country- 
house and Athens. After the wedding of Kate and Ferando and upon the 
removal to Ferando’s country-house (111. i. 1) even the author of A Shrew 
could no longer maintain the pretense of unity of time. There is, I hold, 
nothing in the stage directions or in the transitional lines between the 
scenes to prevent the allowance of any intervals between scenes which 
may be required, for instance, for the hunger cure to take effect (111. i. 43- 
iii. 54), for the making of Kate’s cap and gown (u111. v. 1-55), for the visit 
of Polidor to Ferando’s country-house and return to Athens (11. ii. 107; 
ul. ii. 1-54), and for the asserted fetching of Aurelius’ father (11. ii. 109- 
111, 125; m1. iv. 15-19). 

I have, accordingly, subdivided Daniel’s Day 2 of A Shrew into four 
days, which I have named, in accordance with the system which I have 
adopted in the above chart, as Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday, and Sun- 
day. The logic of events and interna! evidence provide the justification 
for such an arrangement. 

Tuesday in A Shrew—AS 111. ii. 1-34. This scene in A Shrew develops 
the deception plot by the plan to have Aurelius meet Phylotus, the man 
whom Valeria has induced to impersonate the father of Aurelius, not, 
however, as the Duke of Sestos, but as a mere merchant (line 34). There 
is also in this scene a brief reference to the affairs of Ferando and Kate. 
Polidor, who had said on the Sunday of Ferando’s marriage, 

Within this two daies I will ride to him, 
And see how lovingly they do agree. (11.ii.107-108) 


has already gone to visit Ferando and Kate; Aurelius says of Polidor, 
“he’s gon unto the taming schoole”’ (111. ii. 25). All this implies some lapse 
of time. As early as 11. ii. 25, the report has already reached Aurelius in 
Athens that Ferando is the master of devices calculated to tame a shrew 
(lines 27-29). 

Tuesday in The Shrew—TS 1v. ii. 1-120. This scene, corresponding to 


At first sight it may seem that Valeria’s question, “is Ferando married then?” (line 
21), would place AS 11. ii. 1-34 earlier than the conjectured date of Tuesday, but such 
earlier dating does not necessarily follow. Valeria’s state of ignorance may have been the 
result of his having been removed from the field of operations for a time; he was, of course, 
not present at Ferando’s wedding, for, after his failure as a teacher, he had been sent home 
by Aurelius to serve as host to the visitor from Sestos. Aurelius apparently became the 
household guest of Alfonso, while Valeria probably resumed the apparel of Aurelius (see 
1. i. 89-97), and remained in the lodgings provided by Polidor. The occupation of Valeria 
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that of AS m1. ii. 1-34, gives glimpses of the courting of Bianca by the 
disguised Lucentio and of the departure of Hortensio in disgust (lines 
1-43), and the subsequent statement by Tranio that Hortensio has gone 
to the taming school (lines 44-58), together with a later interview of Tra- 
nio (as Lucentio) with the Pedant (lines 72-120). The scene develops the 
deception plot in The Shrew by Tranio’s plan to clothe the Pedant so that 
the latter may impersonate Vincentio, the father of Lucentio. The assign- 
ing of this scene to Tuesday tallies closely enough with Hortensio’s decla- 
ration that he will be married to a wealthy widow “Ere three dayes 
passe”’ (line 38). The wedding of Hortensio to his widow, not specifically 
mentioned elsewhere, occurs either before his visit to Petruchio or after 
his return to Padua Thursday evening with Petruchio, Katherine, and 
Vincentio. 

The events of Tuesday in The Shrew and in A Shrew are, as outlined 
in the foregoing paragraphs, of a similar nature. For the rest of the play 
The Shrew has but one day, whereas A Shrew has three—Thursday, 
Saturday, and Sunday. 

Thursday in A Shrew—AS 11. iii. 1-54. This is the only scene in 4 
Shrew in which Polidor appears as Ferando’s guest. Kate rejects meat at 
the end of the scene, even though Sander has threatened her with, “Ile 
keepe you fasting for it this two daies” (line 26). Two days from Thurs- 
day would bring the time of the next scene down to Saturday; Friday, of 
course, was a fast day of the Church. The corresponding material in The 
Shrew (tv. iii. 1-58) falls into the last day of The Shrew, that is, Thursday. 

Saturday in A Shrew—AS 1m. iv. 1-v. 72. These scenes, forgery and 
apparel, which, as I suggest below, appeared in reversed order in the ear- 
lier form of the play, include the fraudulent assurances of the supposed 
father, the apparel of which Kate is deprived, and the delayed start of 
Ferando and Kate to attend her sisters’ wedding. For the consummation 
of the fraud of the supposed father, a date as late as Saturday would 
seem to be required. On the first Sunday of the play, after the marriage 
of Kate to Ferando, Aurelius informs Alfonso that he expects his father 
“within this weeke” (11. ii. 125)—a phrase which suggests the end of the 
week as the time of the expected arrival of the father and of the drawing 
up of contracts giving assurances of dowry for Philema, the second 
daughter of Alfonso; for sufficient time must elapse in order to convince 
Alfonso that Aurelius’ father has come in response to a message from 
Aurelius himself (11. ii. 109-111). 

Sunday in A Shrew—AS m1. vi. 1—-v. i. 161. The wedding of the sisters 





in the meantime may not have been unlike the similar rédle assigned to Tranio in The 
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occurs on the day following the day on which the assurances of dowry 
are given by the supposed father. The day originally began, according to 
my suggested order of the earlier form of the play, with the identity scene 
(rv. i. 2-55); but in A Shrew the day begins with a scene in which the two 
bridal couples exchange vows (111. vi. 1-61) before proceeding to the 
church (lines 62-77). Ferando and Kate arrive too late to witness the 
ceremony, partly possibly because of their disputes on the way (rv. i. 2- 
55), but more probably because they had turned back on the evening 
before. On Saturday afternoon at two o’clock (111. v. 65-66), Ferando had 
said to Kate: “Thy sisters Kate to morrow must be wed” (line 61). Irked 
by Kate’s habit of contradiction, Ferando then declared: “(Come backe 
againe, we will not go to day” (line 70). Polidor, who was not present in 
this scene in A Shrew, makes a shrewd, but incorrect, guess as to the rea- 
son for the absence of Ferando and Kate from the wedding on Sunday: 

His wife I think hath troubled so his wits, 

That he remaines at home to keepe them warme. __(IVv.ii.6-7) 


The Last Day, Thursday, in The Shrew—TS 1v. iii. 1-v. ii. 189. The 
events of the last day, which, as noted above, I have named Thursday in 
The Shrew, include, among others, the scene in which Katherine is of- 
fered meat and, contrary to the issue of the corresponding scene in A 
Shrew, is persuaded to eat (Iv. iii. 1-58). The meat scene in A Shrew has 
also been assigned to Thursday, for reasons stated above. In The Shrew 
the meat scene (rv. iii. 1-58) is linked with the apparel scene (lines 59- 
198). I suggest that these two scenes were separate in the original 
sketches of the play, but were united by Shakespeare when he wrote The 
Shrew, and that they were separated more effectively with the insertion 
of the forgery scene (AS 11. iv. 1-65) by the author of A Shrew who may 
have thought thereby to perfect a system of alternation of scenes be- 
tween city and country. The forgery scene occurs in A Shrew on Satur- 
day, the day before the wedding, but it apparently occurs in The Shrew 
on Thursday. This antedating of events in The Shrew, contrary to the 
expectation of Baptista, and contrary also to the chronology which pre- 
vails in A Shrew, is explained by the Pedant, who accounts for his ap- 
pearance so early in the week by the statement: 


sir by your leave, having com to Padua 

To gather in some debts, my son Lucentio 

Made me acquainted with a waighty cause 

Of love betweene your daughter and himselfe: (1v.iv.24-27) 


Thus coincidence is utilized to explain the early arrival of the supposed 
father of the supposed Lucentio; if time had to be allowed in The Shrew, 
as in A Shrew, for the Pedant to come as if in response to a message, the 
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forgery scene could not have been placed so early in the week. While 
Baptista is busy about the assurances of dowry, Lucentio and Bianca 
steal their marriage. Not only does the marriage, accordingly, take place 
before the day appointed, but it occurs also before the arrival of Kather- 
ine and Petruchio. 

As has been stated above, Ferando and Kate in A Shrew at the hour 
of two on Saturday afternoon (111. v. 61, 65-66) set out to attend the 
wedding of Kate’s sisters, but turn back (line 70); their journey the next 
day is delayed (1v. i. 2-55); they miss the wedding entirely (rv. ii. 3-5). 
Petruchio in The Shrew, in like manner, tells Katherine, “I will not goe to 
day”’ (Iv. iii. 196), but, unlike Ferando in A Shrew, he apparently does 
not carry out his threat. Otherwise Petruchio would have missed the 
feast as well as the stolen wedding ceremony. The “to day”’ of T'S tv. iii. 
196 is the day of the drawing up of the marriage contracts. The hour when 
Petruchio makes the threat is “almost two” in the afternoon. According 
to Katherine’s computation of time, were they to take their depar- 
ture then it would be “‘supper time” ere they arrived at her father’s house 
in Padua (rv. iii. 191-192). The wedding feast which Petruchio and 
Katherine finally attend (7S v. i. 140-147) takes place at supper time“ 
on the same day, that is, after the elopement and the subsequent dénoue- 
ment scene (7S v. i. 8-144). 

(2) That this shortening of the chronology of the latter part of The 
Shrew was effected during a revision of the play which introduced the 
elopement, is indicated by several apparent inconsistencies or lapses in 
The Shrew. 

(a) The scene of TS tv. iii. 171-198 ends with Petruchio’s declaration, 
“T will not goe to day” (line 196), but in rv. v. 1, without any explana- 
tion whatever, Petruchio and Katherine are on their way, on what must 
certainly be the same day—as Daniel has not failed to notice. In A Shrew, 
as stated above, the similar declaration of Ferando, “‘we will not go to 
day” (11. v. 70), effects a postponement of the journey from Saturday 
to Sunday. That there is an actual inconsistency in The Shrew is, how- 
ever, not an inevitable conclusion, for Petruchio’s mere threat may have 
been enough to cause Katherine to submit and thus to permit a resump- 
tion of the journey the same day; but the lack of any verbal indication of 


“See TS v. ii. 128: “since supper time.” The supper mentioned in A Shrew (v. i. 1) 
may have been the second meal after the marriages of Philema and Emelia, if A Shrew 
be supposed to follow such a schedule of events as is in A Merry Jeste of a shrewde and 
curste Wyfe, lapped in Morrelles Skin, for her good behavyour (London, ca. 1550-60), 
wherein (pp. 65-70) the wedding festivities include dinner and supper on the same day. 
I cite the edition by Thomas Amyot in The Old Taming of a Shrew (London, 1844), pp. 
53-91. 
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such immediate submission of Katherine has probably led many a reader 
to suppose that the journey in The Shrew is resumed in Iv. v. 1 on a later 
day. This slight discrepancy, if discrepancy it be, would suggest the con- 
clusion that the threat to postpone the journey was originally composed 
for an earlier form of the play in which the chronology was similar to that 
of A Shrew. 

(b) Again, the condensation of events in the latter part of The Shrew 
is such that it almost exceeds the bounds of probability. Thus on the last 
day in The Shrew (Iv. iii. 1—-v. ii. 189) occur the scenes in which Kather- 
ine’s taming is finally effected, in which the Pedant poses as Vincentio 
and is exposed, in which Bianca’s marriage, although stolen, is festively 
celebrated, and in which proof is given of Katherine’s taming. As stated 
above, Katherine says that, if they were to take their departure at “al- 
most two”’ in the afternoon, it would be “supper time”’ ere they arrived 
at her father’s house in Padua (Iv. iii. 191-192). Thus, according to 
Katherine, all the time between two and supper time would be required 
to make the journey. But between that hour and supper time many 
things occur in The Shrew besides the making of the journey. There are 
the delays on the road, occasioned by the dispute concerning the sun (iv. 
v. 2-25) and by the merriment with Vincentio (Iv. v. 26-76); there is also 
the delay caused by the dénouement scene (Vv. i. 9-144), which Petruchio 
and Katherine witness after their arrival at Padua—all crowded in before 
“supper time.”’ The hour of two in A Shrew 111. v. 65, on the contrary, 
would have given Ferando and Kate ample time in which to journey to 
Athens on Saturday to attend the Sunday wedding, had they not post- 
poned the journey. I would suggest, accordingly, that the mention of the 
hour of two in both versions of the play derives from an earlier form of 
the play which was similar in chronology, herein, to A Shrew.” 

(c) Another bit of verbal evidence in The Shrew possibly pointing to an 
earlier form of the play may be Petruchio’s statement to Vincentio, “Thy 
Sonne by this hath married” (rv. v. 63). Such an assertion would have 
been appropriate to Ferando in the corresponding part of A Shrew (Iv. i. 
19-55), for Ferando probably is aware that they are already too late for 
Aurelius’ marriage; when the Duke of Sestos subsequently arrives in 
Athens (Iv. ii. 21) the wedding party has returned, or is returning, home 
(1v. ii. 1-20). Petruchio in The Shrew, on the other hand, seems to have 
no inkling that Lucentio had assumed a disguise and that an elopement 


‘7 The “slender pittance’ which Tranio (as Lucentio) seems to promise Baptista for 
“supper” upon conclusion of the dowry business (7S rv. iv. 61, 70, 86) was probably a 
part of the deception, and not an inconsistency with the fact that a feast is actually 
served (v. i. 146; v. ii. 1-48), for Traniv, who planned the elopement, may well have 
made secret provision for ample entertainment. 
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had been planned. In the subsequent dénouement scene Petruchio stil] 
regards Tranio as the right Lucentio (v. i. 26-30).*7* It would seem, ac- 
cordingly, that the principle of consistency would have required that 
Petruchio should remain in ignorance of the marriage of Vincentio’s son 
until his arrival in Padua, and that his statement to Vincentio is a relic 
of an earlier form of the play in which, as in A Shrew, the Tamer knew 
that he was arriving too late for the wedding.** 

On the evidence in The Shrew of the lines, just discussed, ‘I will not 
goe to day,” “’tis almost two,” and “Thy Sonne by this hath married’’- 
lines which would be appropriate only to A Shrew, which has neither an 
elopement nor a consequent shortening of the chronology—I conclude 
that the chronology of the latter part of The Shrew is the result of a revi- 
sion of an earlier form of the play which was similar, in the corresponding 
part, to A Shrew. 

2. In further support of the theory that The Shrew is a revision of an 
earlier form of the play in which no rivalry, elopement, or shortening of 
the chronology occurred, I argue: both, that interludes of an earlier form 
of the play were eliminated during the revision, made under the influence 
of I Suppositi, which introduced into The Shrew the elements of rivalry, 
elopement, and shortened chronology; and also, that there are relics or 
parallels in The Shrew which suggest that interludes similar to those of A 
Shrew had existed in an earlier form of the play. 

Scholars are generally agreed that the Sly interludes existed in a fuller 
form in an earlier version of The Shrew, but they have not been in accord 


47 Neither is it clear how Hortensio is able to confirm Petruchio’s statement (rv. v. 74). 
When Hortensio renounced Bianca at rv. ii. 1-43 he was not aware of the disguises under 
which Lucentio and Tranio were masquerading, nor was he aware that an elopement 
was being planned. After the scene, however, in which Tranio (as Lucentio) told him that 
he also renounced Bianca (rv. ii. 32-33), Hortensio must somehow have come to believe 
that the supposed Lucentio’s renunciation was but feigned; otherwise he probably would 
have told Petruchio that the negotiations between Baptista and ‘‘Lucentio” were off, and 
that no one remained to marry Bianca except Gremio—for, to Hortensio’s mind, a mar- 
riage between Bianca and ‘‘Cambio,” a “Cullion” (iv. ii. 20), would have been out of the 
question. 

48 “Enter Peter.” (TS tv. iv. 68/9), a stage direction whose meaning has been in dispute, 
appears in the text of the folio. Instead, however, of the entrance of such a character after 
the forgery scene (7S tv. iv. 1-72; cf. AS 111. iv. 1-65), Lucentio and Biondello enter to 
discuss the plans for the elopement (7S rv. iv. 73-110). I would suggest that the direction 
“Enter Peter.” was originally the beginning of the stage direction introducing the identity 
scene, “Enter Petruchio, Kate, Hortensio” (TS tv. v. 1-79; cf. AS tv. i. 2-55), and that, 
when the identity scene was displaced, or delayed, by the insertion of the plans for the 
elopement, the stage direction of the identity scene was copied by mistake so far as “Enter 
Peter.” and then discontinued. According to this interpretation, “‘Enter Peter.”” would be 
a relic of an earlier form of the play in which, as in A Shrew, no elopement had occurred. 
Cf. Ashton, PQ, op. cit., p. 159. 
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as to the manner, time, or cause of Sly’s elimination. A variation of the 
older view that Shakespeare planned the retention of the Sly scenes in the 
folio version of the play** has received expression comparatively recently 
in the words of Mr. Wilson: 

we think it at least possible... that Shakespeare himself intended Sly to sit 
the play out and revert to beggary at the end, and that in the interest of theatrical 
convenience these intentions have been frustrated in the text that has come down 
to us... a few strokes of the pen would suffice to rid the transcript of them at 
any time.5° 

In opposition to the ‘older view,’ I support the theory, stated by Mr. 
Bond, that Shakespeare deliberately planned in advance the dismissal of 
Sly from the play after the interlude of 7S 1. i. 254—259*'—an interpreta- 
tion to which Mr. Kuhl has given currency.” One of Mr. Bond’s argu- 
ments, however, that Sly may have been removed in order to permit the 
Pedant to look out of the window at v. i. 16/7, has been invalidated by 
observations made by Miss Porter.* His other argument, which would 
seem to have some force, I shall list below under the heading of the Epi- 
logue of A Shrew. 

This theory, that Shakespeare while rewriting an earlier form of the 
play deliberately omitted the interludes and an epilogue, and utilized 
all that was available of them in other parts of The Shrew, may best be 
checked by a study of the text of The Shrew in the places corresponding to 
the positions of the several interludes of A Shrew.™ 

(1) The first interlude of A Shrew (1. i. 324-331), restored, as outlined 
above, to a position between AS 1. i. 275 and AS 11. i. 56, was obviously 
designed to separate and unite the betrothal scene and the wooing scene. 
The corresponding place in The Shrew would have been between 7S 1. 
i. 333 and TS 11. i. 1, wherein the lines of 7S 11. i. 334-413, involving the 
rivalry of Tranio (as Lucentio) and Gremio, may have usurped the former 
place of the interlude. These lines not only carry on the original function 
of the interlude as a transition link but also disturb thé right sequence of 
exterior and interior scenes; it would seem that an interlude as an interior 
scene would properly come between two exterior scenes, but the dowry 


4° Such older views include the suggestion that the end of the play was lost or inad- 
vertently omitted. See E. P. Kuhl, “‘Shakespere’s Purpose in Dropping Sly,” MLN (June, 
1921), pp. 321-322. 

5° The Shrew, op. cit., p. 124. A theory of actor-economy was expressed by Tolman, 
PMLA, v, 222. 51 The Shrew, op. cit., note on p. 33. 

8 MLN, op. cit., pp. 323-329. 53 Porter, The Shrew, op. cit., pp. 194-195. 

% The demonstration that the elimination of the interludes was co-incidental with the 
elaboration of the subplot would constitute a refutation of Wilson’s theory of an unrevised 
version of The Shrew, that is, of an intermediate version which contained both the elabo- 
rated form of the subplot and the Sly interludes in full. 
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business of TS 11. i. 334-413 was probably conducted indoors.® Such con- 
siderations may have suggested to Shakespeare the elimination of the 
interludes, which he may then have effected by the improvisation of the 
interlude of TS 1. i. 254-259, which would have provided Sly a more or 
less graceful exit. I conclude, accordingly, that an original interlude simi- 
lar to that of A Shrew I. i. 324-331 may have been eliminated by Shake- 
speare from an earlier form of the play when he introduced the element of 
rivalry derived from I Suppositi. 

(2) The interlude of A Shrew tv. i. 1, restored, as outlined above, to a 
position between 11. ii. 128 and 111. i. 1, would seem to have been designed 
to allow for a change of scene from the court of Alfonso’s house in Athens 
to Ferando’s country-house. It may be observed here that the departure 
of Petruchio, Kate, and Grumio in The Shrew at m1. ii. 241, thirteen lines 
before the end of the scene, corresponds to the plan of A Shrew; the de- 
parture of Ferando at AS n. ii. 91, thirty-seven lines before the end of 
the scene in A Shrew, would have made it possible for one actor to double 
in the réles of Sly and Ferando.® 

It would be too much to expect to find any surviving trace in The 
Shrew of such an interlude as the one-line interlude of A Shrew tv. i. 1, 
but the similarity of construction in the corresponding contexts of A 
Shrew and The Shrew permitting the doubling of the Sly actor in the 
réles of Ferando and Petruchio, respectively, suggests at least the possi- 
bility that such a doubling may have been planned in an earlier form of 
the play. 

(3) The interlude of A Shrew tv. ii. 45-53 is unique among the inter- 
ludes, in that it seems to have been designed not so much to serve as a 
transition between scenes as to show Sly so interested in the progress of 
the play and so sympathetic with the fate of the conspirators that he at- 
tempts to interfere in their behalf. In the corresponding place in The 
Shrew (v. i. 8-155), instead of an interlude in which Sly would intervene 


55 All of the scenes of A Shrew, with the exception of the interludes, may be regarded as 
exterior scenes; even the scenes of 111. i. 1-53 and m1. iii. 1-54, in which food is served at 
Ferando’s country-house, may have been placed in the court (the peristyle of Roman 
houses). The scene of A Shrew v. i. 1-161 takes place after supper on the evening of the 
wedding day of the younger sisters: 

Come gentlemen now that suppers donne, 

How shall we spend the time till we go to bed? (lines 1-2) 
Sly in A Shrew may be supposed to have looked out of his bedroom alternately upon the 
exterior scenes of the street, of the court, and, with less verisimilitude, of a country road. 
The location of certain scenes in The Shrew might also be regarded as in the court of a house; 
but the language of Shakespeare is hardly reminiscent of such a style of architecture, and 
the time of The Shrew is definitely stated to be winter (rv. i. 24). 

% Cf. Boas, A Shrew, op. cit., p. xxiv. 
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in the action of the play proper, Gremio appears in the rdéle of intercessor 
and Petruchio assumes the réle of spectator. I suggest, accordingly, that 
the interposition function of such an interlude in an earlier form of the 
play was assumed, during revision, by Gremio, and that a relic of such an 
interlude remains in The Shrew in Petruchio’s réle of spectator during a 
part of the dénouement scene. 

(a) Gremio’s indebtedness to Cleander of J Suppositi has long been 
recognized ;*’ his indebtedness to a Sly interlude may be equally true. 
The Ferrarese of J Suppositi conducts Philogano (the father) to the 
feigned Erostrato’s house where the Sienese (the feigned Philogano) is 
lodged (Supp. 1v.iii.66—67) ;’” remains as an active witness to the action 
(Supp. 1v.iv.1—vii.50); and recommends Cleander to Philogano as an 
advocate who will plead his cause (Supp. 1v.viii.1-88). In The Shrew 
Petruchio conducts Vincentio to the house of the supposed Lucentio 
where the supposed father is lodged (v.i.9, 26-30), but withdraws before 
the scene is concluded, and witnesses the remainder of the action only 
from a distance; Gremio remains to counsel Vincentio. Gremio’s proto- 
type, Cleander of J Suppositi, does not come into contact with Philogano 
until a later scene (Supp. v.v.1-150). Petruchio’s action as a guide, for 
which there is no parallel in A Shrew, seems, as Mr. Bond has noticed, 
to have been devised in imitation of the action of the Ferrarese in 7 Sup- 
positi. But in the Ferrarese’s continued rdéle as a friend to Philogano 
(Supp. Iv. viii. 1-88), Petruchio is succeeded in The Shrew by Gremio. 
Vincentio, outfaced by the impostors, is about to be carried to jail by the 
Officer (v.i.94~-97),5® when Gremio interposes, “‘Staie officer, he shall not 
go to prison”’ (line 98). Baptista answers, “‘Talke not signior Gremio: 
Isaie he shall goe to prison’”’ (lines 99-100). 

When the Duke, in the dénouement scene of A Shrew tv.ii.1—25, orders 
Phylotus and Valeria to be sent “‘to prison straight”’ (line 44), Sly, in the 
interlude of lines 45-53, cries out, “I say wele have no sending to prison.” 

The influence of J Suppositi, Mr. Bond thinks, was first manifest in 
the version of the dénouement scene in A Shrew, and then developed 
more fuily in the corresponding scene in The Shrew. Whereas in A Shrew 
Sly intervenes in behalf of the supposed son and the supposed father, 
who have fled to escape imprisonment, in The Shrew it is the real father 
who is threatened with imprisonment and for whom Gremio interposes; 


57 Bond, Early Plays from the Italian (Oxford, 1911), p. Ixvii. Cf. Bond, The Shrew, op. 
cit., p. xxvii. 

58 T use Bond’s edition of Gascoigne’s Supposes (Early Plays, op. cit., pp. 1-73). 

59 The réle of the Officer may have been doubled by the Hortensio actor in The Shrew, 
for Petruchio, making a pun on the name, tells Hortensio at v. ii. 37 that he ‘Spoke like 
an Officer.” 
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as in J Suppositi again it is the real father who is threatened, and who, 
after consultation with Cleander, the lawyer recommended to him by the 
Ferrarese, would appeal to the Prince. 

The réles of Gremio and of Petruchio in the dénouement scene of The 
Shrew, accordingly, would seem to share equally in indebtedness to / 
Suppositi and to belong, consequently, to the same writing—that is, to 
the revision of the play made under the influence of J Suppositi. 

(b) The foregoing argument, that the function of an interlude of an 
earlier form of the play, similar to that of A Shrew tv.ii.45—-53, has been 
taken over by Gremio in the corresponding scene in The Shrew, is sup- 
ported by what seems to be a relic in The Shrew of such an original inter- 
lude. I refer to the movements of Petruchio and Katherine during the 
latter part of the dénouement scene in The Shrew (v.i.63—147). Petruchio, 
who has taken some part in the conversations of the first part of the 
scene, withdraws with Katherine, ““Preethe Kate let’s stand aside and 
see the end of this controversie.”” (7S v.i.63), and remains as a mere 
spectator of the action until line 147, when Katherine says, “Husband 
let’s follow, to see the end of this adoe.” 

Petruchio’s réle as spectator during the dénouement is analogous to 
that of Sly in A Shrew, and the réle of Katherine as a companion to 
Petruchio probably corresponds to the rdle of Sly’s Lady (although the 
presence of Sly’s Lady in the interlude of AS Iv.ii.45—53 is only to be 
inferred). The demands, moreover, which Petruchio makes of Katherine 
in this scene are reminiscent of the demands which Sly makes of his 
Lady in the Induction of The Shrew. Petruchio’s insistence that Kath- 
erine kiss him “in the midst of the streete” (v.i.148-153) upon the con- 
clusion of the dénouement scene, which they have witnessed from afar, 
is just the kind of conduct which one would have expected from Sly had 
his Lady been at his side in an interlude. I repeat, the movements of 
Petruchio and Katherine during the dénouement scene suggest the action 
which Sly and his Lady might have indulged in had they remained as 
spectators to the play. 

Furthermore, in accordance with the theory that a doubling of Sly and 
the Tamer was originally intended, it may be noted that the elimination 
of a Sly interlude from the context of the dénouement scene would have 
left the Sly actor free to appear in the main text of the play in the réle 
of Petruchio. It is significant that Ferando does not appear at all in the 
dénouement scene of A Shrew; probably the réle of Sly as a spectator of 
the action prevented the appearance of his double on the stage. Whereas 
in The Shrew, wherein no interlude occurs, Petruchio both takes part in 
the initial part of the dénouement scene and also gives what would seem 
to have been a good imitation of Sly during the rest of the scene. 
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I conclude, accordingly, that some such interlude in the earlier form 
of the play as that of A Shrew Iv.ii.45—53 has been assimilated into the 
main text of The Shrew and that that assimilation or “elimination” of the 
interlude was effected when the subplot of the play was revised or elabo- 
rated under the influence of J Suppositi. The rdles of Petruchio, Kather- 
ine, and Gremio in the dénouement scene of The Shrew, reflecting, as they 
seem to do, the réle of Sly in the corresponding scene of A Shrew, should 
be sufficient to prove that no Sly interlude was either lost or removed by 
“a few strokes of the pen” from the dénouement scene of The Shrew.® 

(4) The Epilogue of A Shrew, or something similar to it in the earlier 
form of the play, has not disappeared without leaving a trace in The 
Shrew. I recur to Mr. Bond’s argument, referred to above,® in which he 
states that “A remark of the tapster at end of A Shrew appears in our 
Ind. i.32—33.”’ The lines in the Epilogue of A Shrew are: 

Ile wake him, I thinke he’s starved by this, 
But that his belly was so stuft with ale, (lines 5-6) 
The corresponding lines in the Induction of The Shrew follow: 


2. Hun. He breath’s, my Lord. Were he not warm’d with Ale, this were a bed 
but cold to sleep so soundly. (Ind. i.32-33) 


I would add another instance of such apparent utilization in The 
Shrew of lines which had appeared in an epilogue of an earlier form of 
the play. In A Shrew Sly is advised by the Tapster, 

I marry but you had best get you home, 
For your wife will course you for dreming here to night, 
Sly replies, 
Will she? I know now how to tame a shrew, 
a oe ee but Ile to my 
Wife presently and tame her too 
And if she anger me. (Epi. 15-17, 21-22) 
The idea seems to reappear in Hortensio’s declaration in The Shrew: 
Well Petruchio, this has put me in heart. 
Have to my Widdow, and if she [be] froward, 
Then hast thou taught Hortensio to be untoward. (Iv.v.77-79) 


The “lesson” of the Epilogue of A Shrew, or of the earlier form of the 
play, transferred to Hortensio in The Shrew, no longer appears formally 
as a lesson;* Shakespeare seems to recognize it simply as a problem here, 
as also in Petruchio’s 


6° See Wilson, The Shrew, op. cit., p. 124. Cf. texts served by notes 50, 54, above. 
$ See note 51. Bond, The Shrew, op. cit., note on p. 33. 
® Cf. Kuhl, MLN, op. cit., p. 327. Cf. A Shrew, Ind. i. 63-64. 
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He that knowes better how to tame a shrew, 
Now let him speake, ’tis charity to shew. _—(Iv.i.213-214)® 


Such elements in A Shrew suggest that Sly’s domestic problem may 
have been originally regarded as the principal subject of the play, and 
that the plots of the taming and of the deception may have been used 
as object-lessons to teach Sly how to deal with a shrewish wife. Sly’s 
problem, illustrated more or less clearly in the Induction of A Shrew by 
his apparent reluctance to sleep at home (Ind. i.3,6-8) and by the words 
of San{der], 

Marrie my lord tis calde The taming of a shrew: 
Tis a good lesson for us my lord, for us that are maried men (Ind. i.63-64), 


would constitute the minor premise of the syllogism; the play of “The 
taming of a shrew,” which Sly is to witness, would build up a general 
rule or the major premise; and the Epilogue would form the conclusion. 

The Shrew, however, has little of the form of the syllogism. Shakespeare 
neither states in the Induction that a lesson is about to be offered, nor 
does he point Sly’s moral at the end; what he retains of the Sly material 
of A Shrew, or rather of the earlier form of the play, is realistically 
presented.™ Instead of the beshrewed Sly of A Shrew, who apparently 
prefers a bed in the road outside the alehouse door to his bed at home, 
The Shrew has a tinker of ancient lineage who refuses to pay his tavern 
score. The play within a play in The Shrew is not given for Sly’s in- 
struction but for the entertainment of the Lord. It would seem probable, 
accordingly, that a desire to remove such scholastic elements from an 
earlier form of the play may have, in part, motivated a revision during 
which the play within a play was deliberately enlarged by Shakespeare 
at the expense of the Sly interludes. 

I summarize: Shakespeare in The Shrew seems (1) to have supplanted 
an interlude similar to that of A Shrew 1.i.324-331 by more important 
matter; he seems (2) to have omitted an interlude of no considerable 
length and purpose, such as that of A Shrew tv.i.1; he seems (3) to have 
assimilated into the main text of The Shrew an interlude similar to that 
of A Shrew tv.ii.45—53; finally, he seems (4) to have transferred to other 
parts of The Shrew ideas similar to those of the Epilogue of A Shrew. All 


63 Compare the lines appended to The Wife Lapped in Morels Skin: 
He that can charme a shrewde wyfe 
Better then thus, 
Let him come to me, and fetch ten pound, 
And a golden purse. 
(Amyot’s edition, op. cit., p. 91) 


“ See Kuhl, MLN, op. cit., pp. 327-328. 
® Cf. The Shrew, Ind. i. 1-15; Ind. ii. 20-25, 87-90. 
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this supplanting, eliminating, assimilating, and transferring he seems to 
have effected while rewriting an earlier form of the play under the influ- 
ence of J Suppositi. 

I conclude, accordingly, that The Shrew is a revision of an earlier 
form of the play which had interludes and an epilogue, but no rivalry, 
elopement, or shortened chronology—a form of the play similar in these 
respects to A Shrew. 


IV 


That The Shrew and A Shrew derive from a common source wou!d 
seem to be the inevitable conclusion to be drawn from the foregoing 
studies of internal evidence in the two extant versions of the play. The 
alternate theories that The Shrew derives from A Shrew and that A Shrew 
derives from The Shrew have been discredited, as has also the theory of 
an unrevised or intermediate version of The Shrew. 

The nature of the hypothetical common source may be arrived at by 
merging the characteristics of the earlier form of A Shrew and of the 
earlier form of The Shrew—characteristics brought out above. The 
studies in section II are largely of the first part of the play. For that part 
the marks common to The Shrew and to the earlier form of A Shrew 
consist in the order and in the chronology of The Shrew—both indicated 
in the comparative chart under the heading of the “Original Form.” For 
the latter part of the play—the principal subject of the studies of section 
I1J—the marks common to A Shrew and to the earlier form of The Shrew 
consist in the plot, in the chronology, and in the interludes of A Shrew— 
also indicated in the comparative chart. Accordingly, the earlier form of 
the play, from which A Shrew and The Shrew have departed, although 
each in a different way, would seem to have had something like the order 
of The Shrew, the interludes and the subplot of A Shrew, the chronology 
of The Shrew for the first part, and the chronology of A Shrew for the 
latter part of the play. 

This original form of the play would seem to have been designed to be 
chronologically presented, in contrast to the method of Latin comedy 
and of Ariosto’s I Suppositi. Sly falls asleep, awakes, sees a play, falls 
asleep, awakes. The main plot of the play which Sly witnesses is the 
taming of a shrew, beginning with betrothal and marriage, and ending 
with the taming and the proof thereof. Sly witnesses also the subplot, 
which has a second set of characters and another theme, including (as 
in A Shrew) disguise, deception, forged contracts, and marriage under an 
assumed name—the whole chronologically arranged. 

I would suggest that the earlier form of the play, as Hickson has 
argued, may have been happier in its conceits and phraseology than is 
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A Shrew. To the earlier form of the play I would credit also the excel- 
lence, noted by many scholars, of A Shrew in plot construction® and in 
vigor of conception.” 

The earlier form of the play may have been either a completed play 
or no more than a set of preliminary sketches. If it was a completed play, 
the derivation of A Shrew therefrom could possibly be explained by some 
‘bad Quarto’ process of mutilation and reconstruction, whether by way 
of actors’ recollection or by a stenographic report of a stage presentation. 
If, on the other hand, the earlier form of the play was a set of loose-leaf 
sketches, the manner of derivation of A Shrew could easily be accounted 
for. 

To the author of A Shrew, identity unknown,® I would credit the lines 
from Marlowe and in imitation of Marlowe, which are interspersed 
throughout A Shrew,** at places where the original author of the play 
may have given but brief suggestions. At such places the author of A 
Shrew would have been thrown almost entirely upon his own resources 
eked out by those of Christopher Marlowe. That the original author of 
the play was not the author of A Shrew seems obvious from the fact that 
the latter apparently misunderstood not only the correct order of the 
scenes and the true chronology of the play, but also missed the point of 
certain conceits, which, as stated above, seem to have been more cor- 
rectly preserved in The Shrew. 

The theory that Shakespeare may have been the author of the hypo- 
thetical common source of the two extant versions of the play receives 
some support from the arguments of those who would give to Shake- 
speare at least a share in the authorship of A Shrew, while the objections 
made to the Shakespearean authorship of A Shrew would not necessarily 
apply to the authorship of the earlier form of the play. The theory that 
the author of the original form of the play was the author also of The 
Shrew receives further support from the fact that the materials which 
seem to have been used for the earlier form of the play seem also to have 
been used by the author of The Taming of the Shrew; the author of The 
Taming of a Shrew, on the other hand, either had no access to Shake- 

speare’s library or failed to see the advantage of using it. 


Raymonp A. Hovux 
Washington, D.C. 


% Boas, A Shrew, op. cit., p. xxxiii. 

7 Bond, The Shrew, op. cit., p. xlii. Tolman, Views, op. cit., p. 303. 

68 Cf. H. D. Sykes, Sidelights on Elizabethan Drama (Oxford, 1925), pp. 49-78. 

* Boas, A Shrew, op. cit., p. xxxi. For the authorship of A Shrew see Boas, ibid., pp. 
xxxiv-xxxvii; Alexander, LTLS, op. cit., p. 614; Bond, The Shrew, op. cit., pp. xxxvii-xliv. 
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LVI 
THE DYNAMIC IMAGE IN METAPHYSICAL POETRY 


O many brilliant critics and scholars have interpreted the meta- 

physical image that one hesitates to push the analysis farther, but 
analysis and theory are justified if they throw new light on a subject or 
show a possible relationship between things that had previously seemed 
independent. The question is not whether metaphysical poetry can be 
analyzed more fully, but whether one simple, underlying peculiarity can 
be found to explain some of the characteristics of this type of verse and 
to show that these disiecta membra are of a piece. The underlying quality 
that appears to connect many of the seemingly unrelated features of 
metaphysical poetry might be called the dynamic image. 

All imagery may be divided into two chief types, the static and the 
dynamic. The static image describes the appearance, taste, smell, feel, 
or sound of an object—the qualities, in short, which mediaeval philoso- 
phers called accidents. The dynamic image describes the way in which 
objects act or interact. Static imagery is comparable to sculpture and 
painting; dynamic imagery is comparable to ballet, or, more accurately, 
to the modern dance, in which costumes and backgrounds are deliber- 
ately subordinated in order that attention may be focused on motion. 

Static imagery is the more common type of the two. Almost all the 
conventional Petrarchan comparisons of the Elizabethan sonneteers fall 
into this category; it has been the poetic legal tender in many periods of 
literature. Keats’ “valley lillies whiter still Than Leda’s love” is an 
excellent illustration of this sort of image, as is Shakespeare’s: 

Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night 
Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear; 

Beauty too rich for use, for earth too dear! 
So shows a snowy dove trooping with crows, 
As yonder lady o’er her fellows shows.” 


Even the metaphysical poets used static images, frequently to achieve 
comic or satiric effects. The exaggerated similes in Donne’s eighth elegy, 
“The Comparison,” are almost exclusively static and sensuous: 

And like a bunch of ragged carrets stand 

The short swolne fingers of thy gouty hand.* 


Dynamic imagery, too, is found in the poetry of all ages and all 
countries. The epic similes of classical poetry often describe motion 
rather than external appearance: 


1 Endymion, 1, 157 f. 2 Romeo and Juliet, 1. v. 47-51. 3 Lines 33 f. 
1039 
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Uritur infelix Dido, totaque vagatur 

urbe furens, qualis coniecta cerva sagitta 

quam procul incautam nemora inter Cresia fixit 

pastor, agens telis, liquitque volatile ferrum 

nescius; illa fuga silvas saltusque peragrat 

Dictaeos: haeret lateri letalis harundo.‘ 
Milton’s extended similes often elaborate on motion, rather than on 
form or appearance.’ Shakespeare’s plays are filled with the imagery of 
motion—the imagery best suited, surely, to dramatic poetry. Miss 
Spurgeon comments on the “number and vividness of his images drawn 
from quick, nimble action,’* and observes that Shakespeare’s chief 
improvement on Plutarch’s description of Cleopatra’s barge was his 
addition of movement.’ The effect of the poison on Hamlet’s father is 
made horrible by this vivid simile: 

And, with a sudden vigour, it doth posset 

And curd, like eager droppings into milk, 

The thin and wholesome blood.* 


Even worn-out myths take on a new vitality when Shakespeare sets 


them into motion: 
fleck’d darkness like a drunkard reels 
From forth day’s path and Titan’s fiery wheels.® 


Shakespeare was especially skilful in explaining mental action through 
the imagery of physical action. The expanded image in Lucrece® which 
Miss Spurgeon has shown was derived from the curious eddy under the 
bridge at Stratford" describes mental upheaval in terms of external mo- 
tion. A psychological state is likewise interpreted by a simile involving 
physical movement in the following passage: 

Fie, fie, how wayward is this foolish love, 

That, like a testy babe, will scratch the nurse, 

And presently, all humbled, kiss the rod!” 


The characteristics of metaphysical poetry have been enumerated and 
analyzed, but little attempt has been made to integrate these qualities. 
If, however, one considers the metaphysical image, particularly as used 
by Donne, a dynamic image, one sees a logical relationship coérdinating 
many of its peculiarities. The sensuous thinking, the interest in psy- 
chological aspects of experience, the dramatic tenseness, the disregard of 


* £neid, tv, 68-73. 5 See Paradise Lost, tv, 181 ff. 

* Caroline F. E. Spurgeon, Shakespeare's Imagery and What It Tells Us (New York, 
1935), p. 50. 7 Tbid., p. 55. 8 Hamlet, 1. v. 68-70. 

* Romeo and Juliet, u. ii. 3 f. 1@ Lines 1667-73. 


1 Spurgeon, op. cit., p. 98. The Two Gentlemen of Verona, t. ii. 57 ff. 
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physical beauty, the neutrality of the minor term of images, and the 
imaginative distance between the major and minor terms—these char- 
acteristics are all closely connected with the predominance of dynamic 
imagery. 

John Donne’s sensuous thinking has been pointed out and explained 
by a number of writers.* Sensuous thinking may be defined briefly as 
thought that is expressed through imagery instead of in direct, prosaic 
terms. Thought, moreover, is not a static condition, but a line of mental 
action between two points; even the stream of consciousness is a con- 
tinuous motion, though not a deliberate one. In short, if thought is to be 
expressed poetically at all, it requires a dynamic imagery rather than a 
static imagery. When he goes through the steps of elaborate philosophical 
reasoning or describes his inner psychological states, Donne employs 
images drawn from external motion. One of his finest love poems, “A 
Valediction: Forbidding Mourning,” is full of dynamic images that de- 
scribe the psychological relationship between the lovers who are about 
to part, and the effect that absence will have on this relationship. The 
four chief images of the poem describe motion: a virtuous man’s soul 
leaving his body, earthquakes and the movements of the spheres, the 
beating of gold into gold leaf, and the famous image of the compasses; 
and this collection of images, which seem miscellaneous when listed thus, 
is unified by the thought of the poem. Indeed, the images carry the 
thought of the poem. The conceits here are functional, not decorative, 
and their function is to make psychological action clear by expressing 
it in terms of physical action. 

As Milton Rugoff has pointed out, Donne was interested chiefly in 
the mechanical side of things. His images from illness, derive largely 
from medical theories, anatomy, and surgery; his metaphors and similes 
from geometry and other branches of mathematics; his images drawn 
from the technical aspects of music, the construction and operation of 
watches and clocks, the practices of artisans, and the machinery of war— 
all show the intensity of his absorption in the technical or mechanical 
phases of a subject, and his consequent tendency to turn to science and 
learning for his imagery.‘ Though dynamic imagery need not be coldly 
scientific—Shakespeare’s images of motion are generally drawn from 

8 T. S. Eliot emphasizes this point; see the passage from his Clark lectures quoted by 
Mario Praz in “‘Donne’s Relation to the Poetry of His Time,”’ A Garland for John Donne, 
ed. Theodore Spencer (Harvard University Press, 1931), p. 58. See likewise George Wil- 
liamson’s remarks in The Donne Tradition (Harvard University Press, 1930), pp. 89 f. 
and 48; and W. Bradford Smith, “What Is Metaphysical Poetry?” Sewanee Review, 
XLII, 263. 

4 Milton Allan Rugofi, Donne’s Imagery: A Study in Creative Sources (New York, 1939), 
pp. 220-232. 
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ordinary life—nevertheless science and pseudo-science offer a fine formal 
garden where the poet in search of figures explaining actions and relation- 
ships may pluck exotic buds. On the other hand, the sciences are barren 
ground to the writer who seeks material for static images describing 
external appearances. Donne’s interest in mechanics and his interest in 
psychology are closely related. “He is less interested in what life is than 
the ‘way in which’ he feels, experiences, and believes it; less interested 
in the metaphysical ‘what’ than in the psychological ‘how’.’"* In order 
to express adequately such psychological mechanics, he drew his images 
from the mechanics of science and industry. 

In sharp contrast to Donne’s interest in the inner workings of things is 
his disregard of external appearances. Rugoff has pointed out that 
Donne seldom drew his images from music or from visual qualities." 
This neglect of surface impressions might be considered, in part, a de- 
liberate revolt against the Jush and unreal appliqués of Elizabethan 
poetry; Donne in his honesty was contemptuous of “beauty that is not 
one with reality.’”’ But beneath this deliberate revolt against an artificial 
literary convention there was doubtless a fundamental:lack of interest 
in visual beauty. In Donne’s poetry the descriptions of a woman’s hair, 
eyes, and lips that form the stock-in-trade of most Elizabethan poets 
are absent. His interest is primarily in the emotion of love, not in the 
object of his love. He attempts to analyze the effects of love, the way 
in which love acts on him and on his mistress; he is interested in the 
workings of his own mind under the stimulus of love, and in describ- 
ing the results of his introspections the Petrarchan imagery of polite 
compliment was of no use to him. 

The metaphysical image has been described as “‘far-fetched’’ in its 
comparison of dissimilar objects.'* But, as Rugoff emphasizes, the imagi- 
native distance between the terms of an image depends partly on the 
familiarity of the image; “an unfamiliar analogy will usually seem more 
‘remote’ than a traditional one.”’® When images have become conven- 
tional, the essentially irrational quality of the comparison becomes ob- 
scured and does not force itself upon the reader. A woman’s lips have 
no resemblance to coral except in one particular, color; the reader is 
not supposed to think of other attributes of coral—hardness or rough- 
ness. Human skin does not resemble snow except in one particular, 


4% George Williamson, ‘Donne and the Poetry of Today,” A Garland for John Donne, 
p. 156. 

% Rugoff, op. cit., pp. 225-228. See also Kathleen M. Lea, “Conceits,” Modern Language 
Review, xx, 399. 17 Williamson, “‘Donne and the Poetry of Today,” p. 166. 

18 Thomas Stearns Eliot, “‘Donne in Our Time,” A Garland for John Donne, p. 16. 

1 Rugoff, op. cit., p. 241. 
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whiteness, and even this is a gross exaggeration. Likewise the meta- 
physical image compares two things that are dissimilar except in one 
detail, a detail that might be called the focus of the image. In both the 
Petrarchan and thé metaphysical image, the attention is focused on one 
nificant cetail, one point of resemblance, and the other details—the 
ldness or wetness of snow, the hardness of coral—are deliberately 


“blurred. If one examines the portions of any image that are outsile the 


point of focus, the comparison becomes fantastic,?® and in this respect 
a metaphysical image is no more far-fetched than the most routine 
Petrarchan image. The fundamental difference is that in static, Pe- 
trarchan imagery the focus of the comparison is a sense impression that 
is communicated with relative ease to the reader’s imagination. When 
a girl’s cheeks are compared to roses, the reader can form visual images 
of roses and cheeks without effort and with aesthetic satisfaction. The 
metaphysical image, on the contrary, does not focus on a resemblance of 
external qualities, of sense impressions, but on a resemblance between 
actions. The reader who, accustomed to cheeks and roses, comes upon 
Donne’s image of the compasses is confused not because the analogy is 
any less real but because he makes the mistake of treating it as a static 
sense impression and trying to visualize it as such. 

The neutral quality of the minor term is comprehensible when one 
considers the metaphysical image a type of dynamic image.” Not all 
dynamic images, of course, are without connotation or sensuous appeal. 
The simile from the neid quoted earlier in this article is a description 
of movement, but the minor term is enriched by emotional coloring and 
pictorial vividness. Likewise, in the image quoted from Hamlet, the un- 
pleasant associations of curdled milk add to the horror of the poisoning. 
Those images of Donne’s which refer to ordinary events of human life 
and death have minor terms that are not neutral, but deeply moving, 
adding to the emotional impact of the poem: 

As virtuous men passe mildly away, 
And whisper to their soules, to goe, 
Whilst some of their sad friends doe say, 
The breath goes now, and some say no: 
So let us melt, and make no noise, 
No teare-floods, no sigh-tempests move... .” 

* Henry W. Wells remarks that in a Radical image (which is practically identical with 
a metaphysical image) “the minor term . . . is significant metaphorically only at a single 
narrow point of contact. Elsewhere it is incongruous.” See Poetic Imagery Illustrated from 
Elizabethan Literature (Columbia University Press, 1924), p. 125. 

* The neutral quality of the minor term is pointed out by Wells (of. cit., p. 121) and by 
Williamson (The Donne Tradition, pp. 31 and 86 f.). 
® “A Valediction: Forbidding Mourning,” I]. 1-6. 
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But a dynamic image is not primarily sensuous, and can easily dispense 
with Petrarchan adornments. An image of motion may be lovely in itseli, 
but it may have validity because of its aptness even if the minor term js 
not rich in poetic suggestion. The originality of the metaphysical image 
and the fact that it is often drawn from learned, esoteric materia! con- 
tribute to the neutrality of the minor term; the Copernican theory of the 
universe stimulates the imagination, but has little emotional connotation. 
In general, the reader is not supposed to notice the sensuous side of meta- 
physical images. 
Our eye-beames twisted and did thread 
Our eyes, upon one double string. 


The above image is both ridiculous and unpleasant when one forms a 
mental picture of eye-balls strung on cord like beads, but when one con- 
siders it a purely dynamic image that underlines the direct, active inten- 
sity of the lovers’ gaze, the absurdity disappears. An even more vivid 
example of the neutralizing of the minor term appears in Donne's “‘Anat- 
omie of the World”’: 


But as some Serpents poyson hurteth not 
Except it be from the live Serpent shot, 
So doth her vertue need her here, to fit 
That unto us; shee working more then it.* 


The drama and vitality of Donne’s poetry derives, in part at least, 
from the predominance of dynamic imagery. Wells has pointed out the 
fact that the Radical image is extremely dramatic and that the use of it 
accounts for much of the vigor of Shakespeare’s dialogue.* In connection 
with this one may recall Lessing’s idea, expressed in Laokoon, that the 
province of poetry is the description of action; the province of the graphic 
arts, the description of static beauty. By this standard much Eliza- 
bethan poetry, with its heavy stress on elaborate “‘word-pictures,” de- 
serves censure. In turning away from emphasis on the pictorial, Donne 
may have been indulging in mere revolt against literary convention, but 
he showed nevertheless an understanding of the powers and limitations 
of poetry. 

The school of Donne continued the tradition of the dynamic image, 
though the followers did not turn so frequently to science for their ma- 
terial or neutralize their images so thoroughly.* In George Herbert's 
poem “Artillery,” the good impulses sent by God are described as stars 
shot from cannon, and Herbert’s prayers and tears are a return barrage. 

Donne, “The Extasie,” Il. 7 f. * Lines 409-412. % Op. cit., pp. 135 f. 

* Williamson (The Donne Tradition, pp. 86 f.) attributes the failure of many of the 
conceits of Donne’s followers to their neglecting to neutralize the minor term. 
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In “The Showre” Vaughan likens half-hearted prayers to water evapo- 
rated from a lake and then, “too grosse for heaven,’”’ cast down to earth 
again as rain. Marvell’s geometrical simile in “The Definition of Love” 
resembles Donne’s imagery closely in its use of unpoetic, scientific ma- 
terial: 


As Lines so Loves oblique may well 
Themselves in every Angle greet: 
But ours so truly Paralel, 

Though infinite can never meet.”* 


The grotesqueness of the images used by men like Cleveland arose from 
their non-functional character, for the dynamic figure, which is not pri- 
marily decorative, loses its point when used as decoration instead of as 
an integral part of the poem. 

The hypothesis of the dynamic image throws some light, I believe, on 
many peculiarities of Donne’s poetry. Not all of Donne’s images are dy- 
namic, nor is imagery of motion confined to metaphysical poetry. How, 
then, do the dynamic images of Donne differ from those of a poet like 
Shakespeare? In the first place, other poets usually describe actual physi- 
cal motion,?® but Donne’s purpose, almost invariably, is to explain men- 
tal actions or psychological relationships. Secondly, whereas Shake- 
speare’s images of motion are drawn from nature or from ordinary life, 
Donne’s are often derived from technical or scientific sources. Conse- 
quently, Shakespeare’s figures are not neutralized, since they are rich in 
the emotional connotations that surround everyday words and everyday 
experiences. In Donne’s images, on the other hand, the minor terms are 
neutral because they are, to a large extent, scientific or pseudo-scientific 
facts, with all the non-human coldness of science. Donne’s interest in 
the intricate processes of the mind led him to use a mechanical or dy- 
namic type of imagery—an imagery that was original, exact, intellectual, 
and, on the whole, unemotional. His most remarkable achievement was 
his success in writing poems that are, in spite of the neutrality of the 
figures through which he expressed his thought and feelings, full of in- 
tense emotion. 

ALICE STAYERT BRANDENBURG 

Southern Methodist University 


37 Line 5. 38 Lines 25-28. 
29 See the quotations from Virgil and Shakespeare in the first part of this article. 
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LVII 


VOLTAIRE AND MONTESQUIEU’S THREE 
PRINCIPLES OF GOVERNMENT 


OLTAIRE criticizes the famous motivating principles of the three 

forms of government more vigorously than any other theory in the 
Esprit des lois. In general his criticisms of that great work have been too 
often discounted because of his known hostility to Montesquieu.’ The 
aim of this study is to account for his attitude toward the motivating 
principles as they are set forth in the Esprit des lois. Here the facts reveal 
that his criticisms are sincere and in keeping with his own established 
opinions. They show the impatience of a mind thinking in relativist and 
human terms with the generalizations of legal theory. 

At the outset Voltaire disagrees with Montesquieu’s classification of 
states. To the three divisions of the Esprit des lois—monarchy, republic 
and depotism—he opposes the simpler classification of Aristotle—govern- 
ment by the many, by the few or by a single officer.” In his thought par- 
ticular relations of climate to governmental form,’ or the varying 
suitability of luxury in the three forms‘ are but the false distinctions of 
a classification in itself incorrect. As for the principles—“vertu” for the 
republic, “honneur”’ for monarchy and “crainte’”’ for despotism—Voltaire 
denies that any one of them inheres more in one political form than an- 
other. 

In the Esprit des lois monarchy is distinguished from despotism by a 
privileged intermediary body between the subject and the king. Accord- 
ing to Montesquieu the absence of honor in the despotism leaves the 
subjects equal in political abasement.' To the charge that there is no 
magnanimity under the despot® Voltaire replies by naming many gener- 
ous Oriental viziers.? He denies also the assertion that slavery requires 
no virtuous qualities,* that men sell themselves as slaves under despot- 
ism,® that Russia seeks escape from absolutism.’ When Montesquieu 
speaks of viziers, pachas and beys in this equality of political abasement 
Voltaire wonders if “un beglier-bey, un pacha 4 trois queues ne sont pas 


1G. Lanson, Histoire de la littérature francaise (Hachette, 1924), p. 762—In regard to 
Voltaire’s criticism of L’ Esprit des lois: “Voltaire eut la petitesse d’étre géné par la grandeur 
de Montesquieu. L’écrivain était mort, l’ceuvre restait. Voltaire s’y cassa les dents.” 

? Pensées sur le gouvernement, Moland, xxt1t1, p. 530. 

3 Commentaire sur l’ Esprit des lois, M. xxx, p. 442 et seq. 

* Idées républicaines, M. xxtv, pp. 419-420. 

5 Esprit des lois, Liv. m1, Ch. vimt, Lab. m, p. 133. 

* Ibid., Liv. v, Ch. xm, Laboulaye m1, p. 196. 

7 Commentaire sur l’ Esprit des lois, M. xxx, p. 416. 

* Dictionnaire philosophique, M. xx, p. 3. ® Ibid., p. 7. 10 Thid., p. 4. 
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supérieurs 4 un homme du peuple.’ Elsewhere his language resembles 
that of Montesquieu. “Le despotisme est l’abus de la monarchie comme 
l’anarchie est l’abus de la république.’’” In the following passage Voltaire 
tries to show the futility of aspersions cast on despotism: “ . . . despo- 
tique et monarchique sont tout juste la méme chose . . . despote (herus) 
signifie mattre et monarque signifie seul mattre ce qui est bien plus fort.” 
Montesquieu defines the honor which motivates monarchy as “le 
préjugé de chaque condition” which demands “des préférences et des 
distinctions.’ So true is it that “‘vertu’’ is not the monarchical principle, 
he writes, “que si dans le peuple il se trouve quelque malheureux honnéte 
homme, le cardinal de Richelieu, dans son Testament politique, insinue 
qu’un monarque doit se garder de s’en servir.’”"* In the reasoning of the 
Esprit des lois, honor in any moral sense is so insignificant to monarchy 
that “... une action qui se fait sans bruit y est en quelque sorte sans 
conséquence.’”* In spite of its unmoral qualities this motivation results 
in good because among the subjects “... chacun va au bien commun 
croyant aller a ses interéts particuliers,”’ a fact which causes the author 
to quality the principle of monarchy as really an “honneur faux.” 
Refusing to accept Montesquieu’s specialized definition of the term, 
Voltaire declares: “ .. . C’est précisément dans les cours qu’il y a tou- 
jours le moins d’honneur.”'* He finds the Romans more virtuous under 
the Emperor Trajan than under Marius and Sulla.'® He mentions many 
habitués of royal Versailles who were conspicuous for their virtue. He 
can not believe “‘qu’il faille plus de vertu 4 un Grison qu’A un Espag- 
nol.’”° On the other hand he mentions “des statues, des couronnes de 
lauriers et des triomphes,” to show that honor figures as an incentive to 
the republican.”! For Voltaire the term “honneur” was more consistent 


 Commentaire sur l Esprit des lois, M. xxx, p. 416. 
® Pensées sur le gouvernement, M. xxttt, p. 530. 
3 Lettre 4 M. Gin, 20 juin 1777, M. L, p. 236. cf. Commentaire sur l' Esprit des Lois, M. 
XxX, p. 416. 4 Esprit des lois, Liv. m1, Ch. vt, Lab. rm, p. 131. 
% Tbid., Liv. m1, Ch. v, Lab. mm, p. 130. 
16 Tbid.—This statement is not a commendation of vice. Faults corrected in a republic 
by a sentiment of vertu must be prevented in a monarchy by law. 17 Ibid., p. 132. 
18 Dictionnaire philosophique, M. x1x, p. 387. He follows this remark with lines from the 
Pastor fido which describe the intrigue of court life: 
“L’ingannare, il mentir, la frode, il furto 
E la rapina di pieta vestita, 
Crescer col danno et precipizio altrui 
E far a se de l’altrui biasmo onore 
Son le virta di quella gente infida.” Pastor Fido, V 
9 Supplément au Siécle de Louis XIV, M. xv, p. 138. 
% Dictionnaire philosophique, M. xrx, p. 387. 
™ Pensées sur le gouvernement, M. xxi, p. 531. 
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with laurels and statues than with a system under which patents of no- 
bility were auctioned off to wealthy buyers.” Quoting the passage in 
which Montesquieu refers to the Testament politique he writes: “ . . . dans 
une monarchie tempérée par les lois, et surtout par les moeurs, il y a plus 
de vertu que l’auteur ne croit et plus d’hommes qui lui resemblent.’™ 
When Montesquieu qualified the monarchical principle as an “honneur 
faux” Voltaire saw in the expression a contradiction in terms. “L’hon- 
neur est le désir d’étre honoré,”’ he writes, “avoir l’honneur c’est ne rien 
faire qui soit indigne des honneurs.’’ Admitting that honor was the 
motivation of chivalry, he declares: “ . . . prétendre que l’honneur est le 
mobile de la monarchie . . . est aussi peu convenable que de dire que la 
vertu est le mobile des républiques.’*® Elsewhere his meaning is stil! 
clearer: “‘L’honneur est commun 4 tous les hommes.’ For Voltaire there 
is no conception of honor especially befitting monarchy; honor is human 
integrity which always implies a moral obligation. 

Montesquieu attempts to draw the same sort of distinction between 
the “vertu’”’ motivating the republic and the usually accepted meaning of 
the word “vertu.” The reaction of Voltaire to this distinction is consist- 
ent with his criticism of the similar one regarding honneur. In the Esprit 
des lois “‘vertu”’ is defined as the love of the laws and the fatherland. “Cet 
amour,” writes Montesquieu, ‘demandant une préférence continuelle de 
Vintérét publique au sien propre, donne toutes les vertus particuliéres; 
elles ne sont que cette préférence.’”*” After he had been attacked for hav- 
ing barred virtue from monarchy” the author tries to make his definition 
of “vertu” clearer. In the Avertissement, accompanying later editions of 
the Esprit des lois he writes: “Ce n’est point une vertu morale ni une 
vertu chrétienne, c’est la vertu politique: et celle-ci est le ressort qui fait 
mouvoir la république.’’® In the Eclaircissement, he explains for the bene- 
fit of the Journal de Trévoux: “Je parle ici de la vertu politique qui est la 
vertu morale dans le sens qu’elle se dirige au bien général; fort peu des 
vertus morales particuliéres; et point du tout de cette vertu qui a du rap- 
port aux véritées révélées.’*° Neither moral virtues nor “la vertu poli- 


* Dictionnaire philosophique, M. xix, p. 388. 

3 Supplément au Siécle de Louis XIV, M. xv, p. 139. 

* Pensées sur le gouvernement, M. xxtmt, p. 531. 

% Le Triumvirat, n. v1, pp. 209-210. 

% Le siécle de Louis XIV, M. xtv, p. 394. 

27 Esprit des lois, Liv. tv, Ch. v, Lab. m1, p. 151. 

28 “Examen critique de l’Esprit des lois,”” Nouvelles ecclésiastiques, 9 octobre 1749 in 
Lab. vi, p. 122 et seq. Cf. Préface de ’ Editeur, Lab. v1, p. 99, where the above article is 
attributed to a certain Abbé La Roche. 

29 Esprit des lois,—“‘Avertissement de |’auteur,” Lab. 11, p. 87. 

3° Eclaircissements sur l’ Esprit des lois, Lab. v1, p. 205. 
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tique” are excluded from monarchy, he explains, because honor is the 
motivation of that form. The simile which he uses in this place is com- 
pletely mechanistic. “Si je disais telle roue, tel pignon ne sont point le 
ressort qui fait mouvoir cette montre en conclurait-on qu’ils ne sont pas 
dans la montre?’’*! 

Ignoring the specialized definition of Montesquieu, Voltaire assures 
us that “vertu’’ had no part in the establishment of Athens, Rome or 
Ragusa. “On se met en république quand on le peut.’ Elsewhere, ad- 
dressing himself to Montesquieu, he declares: “Je lui dirai que la vertu 
n’est le principe d’aucune affaire, d’aucun engagement politique. . . La 
vertu est de tous les gouvernements et de toutes les conditions. .. . ’™ 
Modern critics have generally agreed that Montesquieu failed in his at- 
tempt to establish a specialized ‘“‘vertu’’ motivating the republic. Perhaps 
the best statement is that of Faguet: “... l’amour de la patrie poussé 
jusqu’a lui sacrifier tout et soi-méme n’est pas autre chose que la vertu 
toute entiére.’” Voltaire would have approved of this statement, but 
with the qualification that ‘“‘vertu’’ even in its extended sense could not 
exclusively motivate any governmental form. 

Voltaire takes exception not only to the principles themselves but 
also to the author’s measures for the encouragement of the moeurs sup- 
posedly consistent with them. In illustrating the sanctity of the royal 
person Montesquieu cites from the Histoire byzantine the example of 
Emperor Basil punishing very lightly sixty conspirators against his life 
and sentencing to the axe a retainer who cut the royal girdle in order to 
save his master from being gored to death by a stag.* Treating this anec- 
dote as a simple extravagance Voltaire retorts: “C’est au président Cou- 
sin et au président de Montesquieu 4 chercher la raison.’ The author 
of the Esprit des lois refers elsewhere to the cruel punishment meted out 
by the Areopagus to a man who killed a sparrow seeking refuge in his 
bosom when pursued by a hawk. The same body sentenced to death a 
boy who had gouged out the eyes of a pet bird.*7 Montesquieu explains 
that it was not, in these cases, a question of punishing crime “mais d’un 
jugement de meeurs dans une république fondée sur les mceurs.’** Re- 


31 Esprit des lois,—“‘Avertissement de l’auteur,” M. xxx, p. 88. 

3 Commentaire sur l’ Esprit des lois, M. xxx, p. 426. 

3 Supplément au Siécle de Louis XIV, M. xtv, pp. 138-139. 

* E. Faguet, Dix-huitiéme siécle (Paris, 1901), p. 156. Cf. Levi-Malvano, Montesquieu 
e Machiavelli (Paris, 1912), p. 42, where the conclusion reached is: ‘Per lui dunque, mal- 
grado le sottili distinzioni che si studia de stabilire per far inghiottire l’amara pillola, la 
virtd, base necessaria alla repubblica, @ purezza, austerita di costumi, é la virtd tutta 
intera.” % Esprit des lois, Liv. v1, Ch. xvi, Lab. m, p. 258. 
% Commentaire sur l’ Esprit des lois, M. xxx, p. 429. 
87 Esprit des lois, Liv. v, Ch. x1x, Lab. 111, p. 218. 38 Ibid. 
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turning directly to the neglected moral issue Voltaire exclaims: “.. . 
C’est un jugement de meeurs, dit Montesquieu, quelles mceurs! N’, 
a-t-il pas une dureté de mceurs plus horrible 4 tuer votre compatriote 
qu’a tordre le cou 4 un moineau . . . ?’*® Elsewhere in the Esprit des lois 
we read: “Lycurgue, mélant le larcin avec l’esprit de justice, le plus dur 
esclavage avec |’extréme liberté, les sentiments les plus atroces avec la 
plus grande modération, donna de la stabilité a sa ville.’”“° Claude Dupin, 
scandalized, remarks: “L’auteur parait avoir voulu dire que les Lacédé- 
moniens confondaient les vertus et les vices.’’*' Citing this same passage 
Voltaire declares: “... il n’y a point de larcin dans une ville ow |’on 
n’avait nulle propriété pas méme celle de sa femme.” Referring to the 
anecdote of the Spartan boy and the fox he adds: “. . . C’est une éduca- 
tion de Bohéme.’’” 

Voltaire found the principles false and non-existent because Montes- 
quieu in his definition had tried to divorce them from their usual mora! 
significance. He condemned the measures for the cultivation of the ap- 
propriate meurs for the same reason; they were unmoral. He recognized 
in all men from the most primitive to the most cultured the “common 
denominator of human morality” which he himself accepted. Such an 
idea effectively excludes any theory of civic motivation which admits 
“vertu sans honneur.’ The aristocratic form of government is treated 
in the Esprit des lois as a compromise form. Its animating principle is “la 
modération,” a quality too ethically sound to draw Voltaire’s fire.” 

Recommending the censorship in certain instances for fostering the 
appropriate meurs Montesquieu points out that the Epidamnians placed 
foreign commerce under the direction of 4 single officer in order to pre- 
serve the purity of their customs.“ Voltaire replies that the officer men- 
tioned was a simple broker and adds: “ . . . peut-étre dira-t-on un jour 
que c’est pour conserver nos moeurs que nous avons établi la compagnie 
des Indes.’’*”? The author of the Esprit des lois condemns censorship in 
monarchies however because their foundation is honor “ . . . et la nature 
de l’honneur est d’avoir pour censeur tout |’univers.’’** Voltaire’s reaction 
is: “Que signifie cette maxime? Tout homme n’a-t-il pas pour censeur 
univers? . . . Les Grecs . . . crurent que l’univers avait les yeux sur eux. 

3° Commentaire sur l’ Esprit des lois, M. xxx, p. 426. 

Esprit des lois, Liv. tv, Ch. v1, Lab. 111, p. 153. “ Tbid., n. 

*2 Commentaire sur l’ Esprit des lois, M. xxx, pp. 418-419. 

“ G. R. Havens, ‘The Nature Doctrine of Voltaire,” PMLA, x1, 854-855. 

“ Dictionnaire philosophique, M. x1x, p. 387. 

® Esprit des lois, Liv. m1, Ch. rv, Lab. 111, p. 127. ® Ibid. 
‘7 Commentaire sur l’ Esprit des lois, M. xxx, p. 419. 

Esprit des lois, Liv. v, Ch. xrx, Lab. 11, p. 218. 
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Toujours de l’esprit mais ce n’est pas ici sur les lois.’** Approving of cen- 
sorship in a republic in order to correct ‘“‘une certaine tiédeur dans l'amour 
de la patrie,’** Montesquieu praises the Jesuit establishment of an Indian 
Commonwealth in Paraguay. “On a voulu faire un crime & la société,”’ he 
writes, “qui regarde le plaisir de commander comme le seul bien de la vie. 
Mais il sera toujours beau de gouverner les hommes en les rendant plus 
heureux.”®' Alleging that the Jesuits flogged the Indians in enforcing a 
sort of communism, Voltaire refers to their methods as “honteuse pédan- 
terie” and terminates with the remark: “Mais les Jésuites étaient encore 
puissants quand Montesquieu écrivait.’’? 

In his reaction to a passage of the Contrat social, which recalls the case 
of the Paraguay Indians, Voltaire has expressed still clearer convictions 
on this point. When Rousseau speaks of a “. . . profession de foi pure- 
ment civile dont il appartient au souverain de fixer les articles, . . . sans 
lesquels il est impossible d’étre bon citoyen ni sujet fidéle,’’* Voltaire’s 
note, written opposite the passage in his own copy of the Contrat social, 
defines concretely the vice inherent in censorship: ‘“‘Tout dogme est ridi- 
cule, funeste. Toutte (sic) contrainte sur le dogme est abominable. Ordon- 
ner de croire est absurde. Bornez-vous a ordonner de bien vivre.’ 

Thus the author of the Essai sur les meurs rejects censorship as a 
means of keeping the government consistent with its alleged principle. 
His dislike of the principles themselves is consistent with his general aver- 
sion to metaphysics. In a straight look at the functioning of monarchy 
Voltaire writes: “une mouche est monarque des animalicules qu’elle 
dévore; l’araignée est monarque des mouches, . . . ; l’hirondelle domine 
sur les araignées; les pies-griéches mangent les hirondelles; cela ne finit 
point. Vous ne disconviendrez point que les fermiers généraux nous man- 
gent. Le monde est ainsi fait depuis qu’il existe.’ Of a similar frankness 
is his picture of the republic which is not founded on “vertu” but “sur 
l’orgueil qui réprime, sur le désir de dominer qui ne souffre pas qu’un 
autre domine”’;* an institution in which “ . . . l’esprit de propriété, l’am- 


4° Commentaire sur l’ Esprit des lois, M. xxx, p. 427. 

50 Epsrit des lois, Liv. v, Ch. xrx, Lab. m1, p. 218. 

51 Tbid., Liv. rv, Ch. 11, Lab. v1, p. 155. 

52 Commentaire sur l’ Esprit des lois, M. xxx, p. 419. 

53 J. J. Rousseau, Le Contrat social, Oeuvres complétes de J. J. Rousseau (Hachette, 
1913), mm, 388. 

4 G. R. Havens, Voltaire’s Marginalia on the Pages of Rousseau (Ohio State University 
Press, Columbus, 1933); citing marginal note of Voltaire in his copy of the Contrat social, 
Rey, 1762, p. 313 in the Voltaire Library at Leningrad. 

55 Lettre 4 Monsieur Gin, 20 juin 1777; M. L., p. 236. 
% Pensées sur le gouvernement, M. xxutt, p. 531. 
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bition de chaque particulier ont été un frein 4 l’ambition et a l’esprit de 
rapine.”5? What is a republic? “C’est une société ot des convives, d’un 
appétit égal, mangent 4 la méme table jusqu’a ce qu’il vienne un homme 
vorace et vigoureux qui prenne tout pour lui et leur laisse les miettes.’’* 

Voltaire felt that the principles in the Esprit des lois were too theoreti- 
cal and too remote from the problem of human betterment. He would 
probably approve of any government founded on human nature and on 
the moral sense of mankind. When the principles, “‘crainte,”’ “honneur’’ 
and “vertu” are related to particular governmental forms rather than to 
the nature of the people to be governmed, he thinks of them as mere 
Euclidian generalizations. He abhors indoctrination by censorship be- 
cause it is inimical to the desire for freedom. In the field of politics as else- 
where the author of the Commentaire thinks of man as the measure of all 
things. 

For the interpretation of Montesquieu one finds Voltaire’s criticisms 
helpful. “‘La philosophie de /’Esprit des lois,” writes Brunetiére, “‘a quel- 
quefois besoin d’étre corrigée par la philosophie de/’ Essai sur les moeurs.”’® 


E. H. Price 
Mississippi State College 


57 Dictionnaire philosophique, M. x1x, p. 387. 

58 Pensées sur le gouvernement, M. xxttt, p. 531. 

5° Ferdinand Brunetiére, Etudes critiques sur l'histoire de la littérature francaise, 4e série, 
(Paris, 1894), p. 262. 
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LVIII 
SMOLLETT’S PAMPHLETEERING FOE SHEBBEARE 


N November 28, 1760, when Smollett entered the King’s Bench 
Prison, he must have looked forward with some misgiving to spend- 

ing a period of three months in the same gaol with his old enemy “‘Doc- 
tor” Shebbeare, who on that day had served two years of his three-year 
term. These two writers had been at loggerheads ever since Smollett’s vit- 
riolic reviews of the “Letters to the People of England’’ began to appear 
in the Critical Review. And now Smollett had offended again by putting 
a caricature of Shebbeare in The Adventures of Sir Launcelot Greaves, the 
novel that had been running in the 1760 numbers of the British Maga- 
zine. Thomas Seccombe’s placing of Smollett’s imprisonment in the early 
summer of 1759,’ which will now have to be given up, encouraged the 
view that the first part of Sir Launcelot Greaves was written in the King’s 
Bench.? Seccombe believed that it was on one of his visits to Smollett in 
prison that Newbery engaged his services for the British Magazine. That 
Shebbeare, the model of Ferret in Sir Launcelot Greaves, was at hand to be 
observed, seemed to strengthen this assumption and to lead one to sup- 
pose that perhaps Smollett had let fall a hint about the nature of the 
novel he was writing and received from his fellow prisoner a response as 
crabbed as the remarks with which Ferret greeted Sir Launcelot.’ But 


1D. N. B. “Smollett.” 

? Harold Stein, ‘‘Smollett’s Imprisonment,” LTLS, May 5, 1927 establishes the exact 
date of the trial as Nov. 24, 1760. This is supported by Sir William Blackstone, Reports 
of Cases determined in the Several Courts of Westminster-Hall from 1746 to 1779 (London, 
1828), 1, 268, who lists Smollett’s trial as the last in the Michaelmas term of 1760. Claude 
E. Jones, in his recent Smollett Studies, University of California Publications in English, 
Vol. 9, No. 2 (1942), prints Blackstone’s report of the case, but (failing to note the date) is 
led to the false conclusion that Smollett served his term in the interval between his letter 
from Chelsea, dated Oct. 12, 1759 and Feb. 21, 1760, the date (according to Jones) of Wil- 
liam Huggins’s letter congratulating him on the “Restoration to his dear Liberty” (see 
pp. 87-88). But Smollett could not have been in the Southwark gaol at this period, for he 
wrote from Chelsea on Oct. 30, 1759, Dec. 14, 1759 and Feb. 4, 1760. Moreover, the 
Huggins letter, which is printed in L. F. Powell’s “William Huggins and Tobias Smollett,” 
MP, Nov., 1936, xxxtv, is actually dated Feb. 21, 1761. Smollett’s answer to it (also 
printed by Powell) is from Chelsea, is dated Feb. 25, 1761, and has this postscript: “TI 
offer may best Respects to Mrs. Gatehouse, not forgetting our kind Landlord of Wallop, 
whose Generosity made the Bells of Chelsea ring at my Deliverance.” The last two dates 
reveal the interesting fact that Smollett did not have to serve out his full term, but was 
released some time before Feb. 28, 1761, when his three months would have been completed. 

Jones, ibid., p. 93, refers twice to Shebbeare as Thomas Shebbeare, but in the appendix he 
appears with his correct given name, John. 

3 Ch. m1. “What! . . . you set up for a modern Don Quixote? The scheme is rather stale 
and extravagant. What was a humorous romance and well-timed satire in Spain near 
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these are false assumptions. By putting imaginary objections in the 
mouth of Ferret, who never spoke well of anything, Smollett merely 
hoped to forestall criticism of his novel. Only the last installments of tlic 
narrative could have been written in prison.‘ 

Just how the two splenetic prisoners behaved toward each other is no: 
known, although there was certainly no reconciliation. Both were so busy 
with literary projects that it is not likely that they wasted any time 
quarrelling, yet Smollett for one would not have backed down before a 
threat of any kind. Long before Smollett entered the prison Shebbeare 
had plotted his revenge. It was an effort that revealed the man. He 
would beat his foe at his own game by writing a history so wonderful that 
Smollett would be ashamed to own his History of England. The projected 
magnum opus would include the study of man, the origin of laws, the 
comparison of institutions, and determine which form of government 
would be “consentaneous” with “the primogenial institutes of nature, 
and the happiness of human kind.” The Doctor solicited subscriptions 
but the subscribers never saw the work. It was never published. He was 
sorry to disappoint them, but he had, he said, contractéd a debt.’ Besides 
the prison did not afford the right reference books. He had been misled 
by relying on modern historians “‘who pretend to cite the authors from 
which their materials are taken,” but he now knew that many of them 
instead of examining the authorities had simply copied one another’s 
books. Because of this and because of their misrepresentations and omis- 
sions, these histories are manifestly defective. In other words, the chief 
reason that Shebbeare could not write his history was that other men’s 
histories, especially Smollett’s, were bad. 

The inability to capt..re even a part of the grandiose dream of the pro- 
jected history and the accomplishment, modest as it may be, represented 
by that part of Sir Launcelot Greaves written in prison indicate how far 
apart the two prisoners in the King’s Bench were in ability. However on 
the level of the political journalism of that day the difference between a 
creative artist and a writer who was merely vehement and vituperative 


was not always obvious. 
* * * 





two hundred years ago, will make but a sorry jest, and appear equally insipid and absurd 
when really acted upon affectation, at this time of day, in a country like England.” 

*Seccombe, ibid., “Scott relates that Smollett while engaged upon this work was at 
Paxton in Berwickshire on a visit to George Home. When post time drew near he retired 
for an hour to scribble off the necessary amount of copy.” This must refer to the first 
part of the novel only. 

5 He tried to vindicate his conduct in An Answer to the Queries contained in a Letter 
to Dr. Shebbeare, printed in the Public Ledger, Aug. 10, 1774, which was reviewed in the 
Monthly Review, Jan. 1775; 31-35, tu. Here he promised “‘not to die” until his history was 
completed. 
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Just how much of the account of Shebbeare’s youth is legend there is 
now no way of knowing, but according to report the Devonshire boy was 
as mischievous and vindictive as Roderick Random or Peregrine Pickle, 
and much like them in other particulars.® As a student in the free school 
at Exeter he was noted for a malicious and ungrateful temper. It is said 
that by the time he left the school he had lost zl his friends, save one, a 
young barber of “abandoned character” who alone was congenial to him. 
Yet his wit and memory were considered remarkable. In short, his traits 
were such as to give evidence of his “future eminence in misanthropy and 
literature.” 

Like Roderick Random the young Shebbeare was apprenticed to his 
Dr. Crab and proceeded to make life tough for the poor surgeon, who 
made attempts but was never entirely successful in catching his tor- 
mentor red-handed or making an accusation stick. The sly apprentice 
also exercised his wit and malignity on the Exeter magistrates. He dis- 
played libels against the corporation at street corners and on public posts. 
Many citizens were afraid of him for they had heard that he would not be 
offended without revenge. The authorities went to some pains to find 
evidence sufficiently convincing to cause the culprit to be punished but 
were no more successful than the surgeon. But tricking one’s master and 
lampooning the city fathers is no way to gain support if one is setting up 
for oneself, as Shebbeare was soon to do. Whether the cause was the shift- 
ing of his interest from surgery to chemistry, or his wish to marry im- 
mediately, or a pressing need for money, or a combination of all three, is 
not known, but he decided not to wait for his medical degree.” The wife 
he took is described as “‘an amiable girl of genteel family but with no 
money.’’® 


¢ The most authoritative and complete biographical sketch is the article written by 
Gerald Le Grys Norgate for the Dictionary of National Biography. Some of the material 
for this sketch came from An Account of the Life and Writings of Dr. John Shebbeare, 
European Magazine, Aug., 1788; 83-87; 167-168, x1v, which was written at the time of 
Shebbeare’s death by an unknown author. Further Particulars Concerning Dr. J. Sheb- 
beare, from a correspondent, in the same volume of the European (pp. 244-245), also anony- 
mous, throws some light on Shebbeare’s youth. The author of Allibone’s article on Sheb- 
beare states that the first European Magazine sketch was published separately and was 
“practically transferred” to Chalmer’s Biographical Dictionary. References to sources 
other than these listed in this footnote will be indicated. 

7 The fortunes of the family declined with the death of the father, who left his son but 
a slender sum. For a while the mother carried on the corn-factoring business, but this at 
length failed and the widow was removed to King’s Bench Prison, where she died. Later 
one of Shebbeare’s sisters died in London. Another died at Bideford in great poverty, it 
is said. 

* The marriage must have been in 1733, when Shebbeare was twenty-four, if his own 
account of the years he gave to Mrs. Burney was correct. In the Early Diary of Frances 
Burney, Feb. 20, 1774, he said of his wife, ‘I think I have been yoked for one and forty 
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In the house in Bideford, where he set up as doctor, he must have spent 
more time with chemicals than with patients. It is said that he etched a 
remarkable landscape on one window pane and on others scratched sen- 
tences that had “every tendency except what was good.”’® The squander- 
ing of what little money he had on chemical experiments to discover “the 
grand arcanum to make gold ad libidum” and the lack of patients to bring 
him more forced him to leave his native town. His departure in 1736 was, 
it seems, regretted by no one. He never saw Bideford again, but there is a 
passage in Lydia (1755)*° that shows that while in London he had fits of 
something like homesickness. At the conclusion of an idyllic description 
of Probit Castle in its setting of river and sea and gardens he writes, 
“Oh! native soil! When shall these eyes again behold thee? Will Heaven, 
propitious to my vows, waft me at length to this delicious land of bliss, 
there to behold the setting sun of life go down in brightness and tranquil- 
ity upon gray hairs and ease?’”’!! 

In Bristol he formed a partnership with a chemist. Perhaps alchemist 
would be more exact since the chief object of the experiments performed 
seems to have been the discovery of the philosopher’s stone. Shebbeare 
must also have tried to beat up a practice. There evidently were hard 
times. Nothing is known of them unless Smollett’s account of Ferret as 
a mountebank is founded on fact, as is likely. In Sir Launcelot Greaves 
when Tom Clarke threatens Ferret, he is described as brandishing a grid- 
iron with such uncommon dexterity that people supposed that before he 
had plunged into politics “he had occasionally figured in the character of 
that facetious droll who accompanies your itinerant physicians, under 
the familiar appellation of Merry-Andrew, or Jack-Pudding, and on a 
wooden stage entertains the populace with a solo on the salt-box, or a 
sonata on the tongs and gridiron.’ A few pages further on Smollett has 
Ferret use some of the terms of alchemy in his harangue about the Elixir 
of Long Life he is selling. Whether by such labors or by practicing medi- 
cine, or by both, Shebbeare managed to live in Bristol for the next twelve 
years. He even found time to write a poem," and publish an analysis of 
the Bristol waters.’ Moreover he became interested in politics to the ex- 





years, and I have wished my wife under ground any time since.” The marriage was an 
unhappy one, although there was a son and two daughters. Shebbeare posed as a woman 
hater being in this respect like Dr. Akenside. 

® Cf. the doggerel verses in ‘‘abuse of the Scotch nation” that Jerry Melford pointed 
out to Lismahago and Matthew Bramble in Humphrey Clinker. 10 Ch. cr. 

11 The subject of this description was probably not Bideford, but the old family seat 
in South Devon where a hundred and a village bear the name of Shebbeare. The descrip- 
tion is somewhat like Smollett’s picture of the House of Cameron on Loch Lomond in 
Humphrey Clinker. 12 Ch. Iv. 

13 “Epitaph in Memory of Thomas Coster, member for Bristol,” printed in the European 
Magazine, Aug., 1788. 14 1740. Second ed. 1760. 
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tent of striking up friendships with some of the Bolingbroke Tories, or 
the allied ‘‘Patriots,’’ who resided in Bristol.'* 

He must have left Bristol in 1750 or shortly thereafter. In 1752 he 
went to Paris where he claimed to have obtained a medical degree and 
to have been elected member of the Academy of Sciences. How long he 
was in France is not known, but it could not have been more than several 
months. According to Norgate, on his return he settled in London and be- 
gan his career as a political writer. However, if the account he gives of 
himself and his wife in the Memoirs of a Lady of Quality (1751) is based 
on fact, and it seems that it is, the Shebbeares must have been in London 
a year or two before 1751. 

In the Memoirs a Dr. S—— is one of two physicians summoned to at- 
tend Lady Vane. One despaired of her life and took his leave, but ‘Dr. 
S——,, who was the other, persisted in his attendance, and, in all human 
appearance, saved my life; a circumstance by which he acquired a great 
share of reputation,”’ wrote the author.’* Later when stricken in Lille she 
sent for a physician “who seemed to have been a disciple of Sangrado”’ 
for he bled her white without helping her any.'” The same Dr. S was 
shocked to see her so ill on her return to London. He thought her illness 
due to her calamities, and prescribed undisturbed rest. Soon she recov- 
ered, as she said, ‘“‘by the great skill and tenderness of my doctor, who 
now finding me strong enough to encounter fresh troubles, endeavored 
to persuade me, that it would be my wisest step to return to my husband, 
whom at that time he had often occasion to see.”’ She rejected his advice, 
but later he again urged her to return to Lord Vane. “‘The Doctor,”’ she 
writes, ‘was my friend, and a man of sense, for whom I have the most 
perfect esteem, though he and I have often differed in point of opinion.” 
Not even Lady Vane, it seems, could always agree with Shebbeare. 

The Memoirs continues with an account of how Dr. S and his 
wife, in accord with a promise, visited Lady Vane, who had finally agreed 
to try to live with her husband at a country house near Tunbridge. In the 
night Lord Vane entered his lady’s room with a naked sword under his 
arm. The doctor’s wife was so startled that she ran half-clothed into 
Lady Vane’s chamber. The lord explained that his intention was to kill 
bats with the sword, but the doctor’s wife was not convinced, and con- 
sidering that she and her husabnd were the principal cause of Lady 








% In 1755 he dedicated Lydia to Mr. William Borrow, merchant of Bristol. It is said 
that the Monitor, a paper for which Shebbeare wrote, was originally planned by Richard 
Beckford, late member for Bristol. The Monitor was an Anti-Whig paper. See the Critical 
Review, Nov., 1756; 343-348, 11. 

6 Just after this, Dr. S—— was called in the night to attend to one of Lady Vane’s 
lovers, Lord B——, whom he found “almost suffocated.” 

1 Probably a doctor would be more likely to know Sangredo than Lady Vane. 
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Vane’s returning to her husband, she sat up with that unhappy female 
the rest of the night. Dr. S expostulated with Vane and brought 
Lady Vane back to London himself. 

In the Bond-Street house Lady Vane avers that she was allowed to see 
no one except an “old male friend” and the “doctor with his lady, from 
whose conversation also I was at last excluded.””!* Evidently the doctor's 
lady could no longer assist her husband in his furthering of Vane’s plans, 
and said so. “The doctor exhorted me to bear my fate with patience, and 
Mrs. S was silent on the subject.”” But soon the Doctor himself could 
bear no more of Vane’s jealous tormenting, and had such a violent quar- 
rel with him that his eyes were finally opened to Vane’s hypocrisy. 

This curious account of the Doctor’s relations with the Vanes does not 
have the ring of pure invention. From it and other likely suppositions it 
is safe to conclude that Shebbeare was in reality Lady Vane’s physician.'* 
Consequently the Shebbeares must have left Bristol sooner than was pre- 
viously supposed. Moreover it seems likely that without Lady Vane’s 
payment to him for his editorial assistance with the Memoirs, his trip to 
Paris which came just after Peregrine Pickle was published, would have 
been impossible. 

When Smollett was advertising that the only genuine memoirs of Lady 
Vane were forthcoming in a work of his, he must have known that Sheb- 
beare was helping her with them. Indeed, it is likely that the publication 
of the Memoirs had been arranged through Shebbeare. Melville states 
that Smollett knew him at this time, but he does not cite his authority.” 
Shebbeare seems to have known so much about the assembly of Grubs 
that frequented Monmouth House, Chelsea, that one is tempted to be- 








18 This sentence was added in the revised edition of Peregrine Pickle (1758), which was 
the work of Lady Vane and Smollett. Shebbeare was in the toils of the law at that time. 

19 Howard S. Buck, A Study in Smollett, chiefly Peregrine Pickle (1925), p. 47, writes, 
“The Memoirs themselves make it almost certain that Dr. Shebbeare was in fact Lady 
Vane’s physician.” Buck suggests that Lady Vane may be the patron mentioned in the 
preface of the Regicide (1749) and the lady of fashion in Melopyn’s story in Roderick Ran- 
dom. She had interceded for Mr. Hunter of Burnsyde, a Scotch refugee Smollett saw in 
France in 1750. But it is not likely that Smollett fell in love with her, or, like Peregrine 
in the novel, thought of falling in love with her. Yet Peregrine’s reason for not doing so, 
the fate of her former lovers, “who seemed to have been wound up to a degree of en- 
thusiasm, that looked more like the effect of enchantment than the inspiration of human 
attractions: an ecstasy of passion he durst not venture to undergo,” might well have been 
what held Smollett back. 

20 Lewis Melville [Lewis S. Benjamin], The Life and Letters of T. Smollett (1721-1771), 
(1926), p. 60. “If, however, as it is said, Lady Vane in the composition of the Memoirs 
was assisted by Dr. John Shebbeare, that very pedestrian political writer, then, as Smol- 
lett knew Shebbeare, perhaps the mystery [about the authorship of the Memoirs] is ex- 
plained. 
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lieve that he himself had visited there either as guest or as consultant. 
But one looks in vain for his figure among the Grubs described in Hum- 
phrey Clinker. The abusiveness of Dick Ivy, which might get him “a 
post ora pillory,” suggests Shebbeare, but the similarity is superficial. The 
same can be said of “Lord” Potatoe, the slippery pamphleteer. But the 
Grubs’ lack of gratitude for Smollett’s help and favors, and their resent- 
ing the judgments of the Critical Review, as well as the ‘anonymous libels, 
letters, and lampoons’”’ with which they sought to avenge themselves, 
are not only redolent of the dour Grub-street spirit but suggest the Sheb- 
beare of the Occasional Critic. In this passage Dick Ivy is made to say 
that although Smollett “pretended to have a knack at hitting off char- 
acters, he blundered strangely in the distribution of his favours.’’ Doubt- 
less, as Smollett wrote Humphrey Clinker, he thought of Shebbeare as 
one of the persons he had befriended or assisted and who repaid him with 
ingratitude or enmity. “If you pick up a diverting original by accident,” 
Matthew Bramble warns, “it may be dangerous to amuse yourself with 
his oddities: he is generally a tartar at bottom; a sharper, a spy, or a luna- 
tic.” 
x * * 

Most of the mystery surrounding the authorship of the Memoirs has 
been cleared up in spite of the astonishing unreliability of some of Lady 
Vane’s biographers and the reticence of Smollett on the subject.** For 
example, the obituary notice in the Gentleman’s Magazine got Lady Vane 
mixed up with a Lady Fane. A subsequent article” corrects this mistake 
but makes others. The author of an anonymous pamphlet, A Parallel 
between the Characters of Lady Frail and the Lady of Quality in “Peregrine 
Pickle” (1751), assuming that Smollett is the author of the Memoirs and 
Dr. John Hill the author of Lady Frail, attacks the former and praises 
the latter. One should be careful, he writes, not to offend either of these 


* Howard S. Buck, op. cit., shows that the evidence supports the view that Lady Vane 
wrote the Memoirs, paid Shebbeare for editorial advice and paid Smollett for inserting them 
in Peregrine Pickle. Lewis Melville and E. A. Baker both follow Buck. 

2 T.e., Gentleman’s Magazine, May, 1788; 379. tv. Pt. 1. This refers to the article in 
the April number and asserts that Lady Vane actually wrote the Memoirs herself and 
“superintended the press” while they were printing. The writer evidently confuses Lady 
Vane with Teresia Constantia Phillips, who printed her A pology (1748) herself. His asser- 
tion that “in beauty of composition” the Memoirs are “‘superior to the rest of the work” 
is merely an echo of an advertisement which had appeared in the Royal Magazine and 
Quarterly Bee, 1751; 466, 11, ‘The Adventures of Peregrine Pickle. In which are included 
Memoirs of a Lady of Quality (supposed to be Lady Vane) which are most elegantly wrote, 
and, greatly outshine the rest of the work.” It is not unlikely that Shebbeare had a hand 
in this advertisement. 

% Ralph Griffiths, who published this, must have known that Hill wrote the Adventures 
of Lady Frail and that the pamphlet helped Hill in his quarrel with Smollett. Griffiths 
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“formidable gentlemen.’’ Of course, Smollett could never have written 
such a shambling and repetitious narrative. 

John Hill knew that this was so. In the Inspector™ attacking Smallhead 
(i.e. Smollett) Hill represents a trio of fashionable ladies “in the autumn 
of their beauty” appearing before the tribunal of Fame, Learning, Genius 
and the Arts. They ask the tribunal its judgment concerning their A polo- 
gies for their Lives. ‘Genius told them that they had better repent than 
brag of lives that it was a shame to have lived.”’ The tribunal then or- 
dered their books burned. “‘What astonished me was,’’ writes Hill, “that 
this mortification did not produce one blush from either of the fair Au- 
thors. As they passed by me, my Companion told me, that the first of 
these Apologists was a Lady of Quality, the second an English, and the 
third an Irish Prostitute of note.”’* 

In another Jnspector* he writes that after the appearance of the Ad- 
ventures of Lady Frail, which was attributed to him, he had the “honour 
to receive about fifty second-hand messages, by the mouth of a very 
eminent and learned physician of ... [his] acquaintance, from a cele- 
brated Lady, who supposed herself treated a little too freely in that per- 
formance.” These could be none other than Shebbeare and Lady Vane. 
Hill, considering the messages as “little less than challenges” seemed to 
fear a personal attack but wrote that he received from his fair enemy 
nothing but “looks that would have pierced a heart, a soul of ice, or 
adamant.” 

The Memoirs are obviously her work. The detailed description of cos- 
tume, the psychology of vanity, jealousy, love, fidelity and infidelity are 





published a collection of Hill’s “Inspectors.” Isaac Disraeli, Calamities and Quarrels of 
Authors, 192, 11, remarks that the Monthly Reviewer “writes with the tenderness of a 
brother of whatever relates to our hero”’ (i.e., Hill). 

The author of A Parallel, etc. mentions a “Lady who in a manner lays claim to the 
whole merit of, at least, one of these two noble performances” and thinks that the world 
may conclude from the similarity of the two stories ‘‘that it can be only Modesty that 
prevents her declaring she has an equal Right to both.”’ The reference, of course, is to 
Lady Vane. Her cause was championed by An A pology for the Conduct of a Lady of Quality, 
lately traduced under the name of Lady Frail, an anonymous pamphlet which the Monthly 
Review, July, 1751; 157, v, calls ‘‘a low, trifling, catch-penny performance.” 

*4 No. 14 in the collection of “Inspectors” published in 1751. 

% The reference seems to be to Lady Vane, who wrote the Memoirs (1751), Teresia Con- 
stantia Phillips, who wrote and printed An Apology for the Conduct of Mrs. Teresia Con- 
stantia Phillips (1748) and Laetitia Pilkington, who wrote her Memoirs (1748). Hill’s 
disdain was hypocritical for he wrote his Letters from the Inspector to a Lady, with the 
genuine Answers (1752) in imitation. The letters in the novel are supposed to be genuine 
and to picture a real love affair between Hill himself and a Mrs. D——. A lady who was 
supposed to be this Mrs. D—— advertised in the papers that the letters were not hers. 

% No. 24 in the collection printed in 1753. 
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hers, as are the story and the language. In going over her manuscript, 
which he did so carelessly that Smollett in the revision of 1758 had to 
transpose and amplify freely to make the story hang together, Shebbeare 
slipped in a little effusion of his own and occasionally added a caricatural 
stroke to the description of a character.*” As he did not show Lady Vane 
how to build the story up to a climax, the narrative is flat and repetitious. 
But he could never build a plot himself, as his novels were soon to demon- 
strate. 

Her chief motive for writing was to vindicate her conduct. Yet she did 
not feel that her guilt was very deep. When Melville? asks whether she 
wished to publish her “shame” in this “scandalous manner” he simply 
is not seeing the affair as she saw it, or many of her sentimental friends 
saw it. Smollett has her say that people of delicacy and understanding 
would see that she was by nature a faithful wife and excuse ‘‘the tender- 
ness which youth and sensibility . . . could not possibly resist.’’® So con- 
fident was she that the Memoirs would explain her conduct in a favorable 
way that she actually handed the book to Lord Vane himself to read.*° 
Consequently, Howard S. Buck’s assertion that Smollett was not such a 
mean character as to repay the confidence of the Vanes (supposing him 
to be the Dr. S of the Memoirs) by publishing the Memoirs is irrele- 
vant. “On the other hand,” he writes, “‘it is perfectly easy to believe just 
that of Dr. Shebbeare ... a scrurrilous and unprincipled hack-writer, 
who was pilloried six years later.’’*! But Shebbeare betrayed no con- 
fidence. No one took advantage of Lady Vane. She had a cause and a case 
of cacoéthes scribendi. Her intention was to write an apology like “Con” 
Phillips’s or Laetitia Pilkington’s, and she did. 





* * * 


The scandalous success of the Memoirs must have encouraged Sheb- 
beare to go on with writing. He decided to attack Lord Hardwicke’s 
Marriage Act, which had just been enacted in 1753. His interest in works 
such as Jonathan Wild and Roderick Random induced him to choose the 
novel instead of the pamphlet as his vehicle. To curry favor he dedicated 
his novel, The Marriage Act (1754), to the Duke of Bedford, an enemy of 


27 E.g., the apostrophe to Envy beginning, “O baleful Envy” is in his vein, as is also 
the odd sketch of Lord Vane on his first appearance. Lady Vane’s sense of humor must 
have been very masculine or certain scenes are Shebbeare’s: e.g. the scene in which Lady 
Vane locks her husband in a room at Bath. When he screams in fright she remarks that 
she cannot imagine the cause of his panic unless “he thought I designed to ravish him; an 





insult, than which nothing was further from my intention.” 28 Lewis Melville, of. cit. 
29 Peregrine Pickle, Lord ’s reply to Lady Vane’s question about her motives for 
publishing the Memoirs. 30 See the Gentleman’s Magazine, May, 1788; 461, Lv1t. 


11H. S. Buck, op. cit., p. 44. 
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the bill. To gain attention he made some extremely free reflections on 
the Legislature. Since to publish books reflecting on the proceedings of 
the House was a violation of its rights and prerogatives, a warrant for 
taking Shebbeare into custody was issued and executed a few days after 
the novel appeared. However, he was soon released but had to appear be- 
fore the court twice a term® for a certain period. The government thought 
best to let the matter quietly drop. Doubtless upon investigation it was 
found that Shebbeare was not important either on his own account or on 
account of his political backers. The reviewers hinted that he was at this 
time looking for a patron and was not overly scrupulous about the exact 
shade of politics he would defend if given the right encouragement. 

He understood perfectly and was quite willing to take advantage of the 
reluctance of the authorities to prosecute under the censorship laws. In 
Humphrey Clinker Smollett, with a disdainful glance at Shebbeare, ex- 
plains why these laws were largely disused and when applied were often 
ineffective.** Bramble asks Mr. Barton why a certain minister attacked 
in the press did not vindicate himself. “And pray, sir,’’ said Mr. Barton, 
“what steps would you have him take? Suppose he should prosecute the 
publisher, who screens the anonymous accuser, and bring him to the pil- 
lory for a libel; this is so far from being counted a punishment, in ferrorem, 
that it will probably make his fortune. The multitude immediately take 
him into their protection, as a martyr to the cause of defamation, which 
they have always espoused—they pay his fine, they contribute to the in- 
crease of his stock. . . . All this time the prosecutor is inveighed against 
as a tyrant and oppressor.’ 

Consequently Shebbeare’s first clash with the authorities did not dash 


® There is a reference in Lydia to this and to one of the main contentions of The Mar- 
riage Act: that is, that the Act encourages immortality. Shebbeare describes the notorious 
Mother Douglas as defending prostitution in these words. ‘‘Who speaks against it, but a 
parson or two, and a novel writer, who is so simple a fellow, as to wish there were no 
w-——s in the world. A fine fellow to judge of laws, indeed! But our wise y [Ministry] 
knew the good consequence of having a great number of girls upon the town; and there- 
fore that fellow who wrote the Marriage Act, is punished for writing against it, by shewing 
his face twice a term amongst the greatest scoundrels of the city, who are brought there 
also for other notorious crimes. A fit punishment for his daring to speak against the 
propagation of fine girls, and so wise an adm—tion!”’ [administration]. 

%3 Matthew Bramble’s letter of June 2 from London. 

* Charles Johnstone in Crysal; or, the Adventures of a Guinea (1760-65), 111, Ch.x1vt, 
had both Shebbeare and these conditions in mind when he has Churchill’s publisher say, 
“Fools may be frightened at the thoughts of a cart’s-tail or a pillory, I know better things. 
When they come in a popular cause, nothing sets a man’s name up to such advantage; and 
that is the first step toward making a fortune; as for the danger, it is a mere bug-bear, 
while the mob is on my side. And, therefore I will go on without fear, if I am not bought 
off. A pension or a pillory is the word.” “Former occasions,” in 11, ch. 11, p. 204, refers to 
Shebbeare’s trial before Pratt. 
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his spirits in the least. On the contrary, the attention he received seemed 
to exhilarate him. He made up his mind to exploit his nuisance value. 
Early in the spring of 1755 he published Letters on the English Nation, a 
farrago of attacks on the Whig ministry, personal lampoons and abusive 
assaults on the Duke of Newcastle.* In a month or two his Practice of 
Physic,* which he must have been preparing for a long time, was pub- 
lished. This is a curious and characteristic book. To establish his own 
importance the Doctor uses most of the first volume to try to destroy the 
prestige of the most reputable medical men of his day. Then he assigns 
himself a position of equality to the great men of the past by remarking 
that had Harvey and Newton been alive to see the effects of electricity, 
they would have shared with him the honors of his discoveries. Perhaps 
he should have confined himself to the singular, since his one great dis- 
covery, that the presence of fire in the human system and its excess or 
deficiency explain the causes of disease, renders other discoveries unnec- 
essary. 

The reviewer for the Monthly*’ felt that this display of arrogance and 
scientific inaccuracy called for a rebuke. He must have been a medical 
man since he felt himself qualified to pronounce certain of the treatments 
advised by Shebbeare “more pernicious than salutory.’’ Shebbeare, he 
declares, is “more exuberant than correct” and has “‘less discovery than 
disquisition.”’ “He is not to be classed among dull, heavy scrawlers: hav- 


% Letters on the English Nation: by Batista Angeloni, a Jesuit who resided many years 
in London. Translated from the original Italian, by the author of the Marriage Act, a 
Novel. 2v. (1755). The reviewer in the Monthly Review, Monthly Catalogue for April and 
May, 1755; 387-388, x11, calls this book a piratical or counterfeit imitation of Voltaire’s 
and LeBlanc’s letters concerning the English nation, and declares that it is no translation. 
He believes that the heart of the author was as instrumental as his head in choosing a 
Jesuit for his title and adds that the author’s “rancourous, insolent dogmatical turn” 
disgusts the most candid reader. 

*% The Practice of Physic: Founded on principles in physiology and pathology, hitherto 
unapplied in physical enquiries. By John Shebbeare, M.D. reg. acad. scient. Paris soc. In 
two volumes. 1755. 

37 Monthly Review, May, 1755; 401-402, x11. This article is not listed in Benjamin C. 
Nangle’s The Monthly Review. First Series, 1749-89, Indexes of Contributors and Articles 
(Oxford, 1934). There are only three Shebbeare items in this book. They are The Occa- 
sional Critic, Oct. 1757; 367-374, xvi, by Owen Ruffhead; Answer to the Queries, Jan. 
1775; 31-35, tu, by Andrew Kippis; and Letter to the People of England, March, 1760; 
235-239, xx11, by Owen Ruffhead. The last pamphlet is so different from the other “‘Let- 
ters to the People of England” that attribution to Shebbeare is questionable. Nowhere else 
is it listed as his. If it is his he must have written it in the King’s Bench. Yet it is not 
likely that he would have had the pamphlet printed, as it was, by Ralph Griffiths, who was 
at that time his enemy. However the chief idea set forth in the work, that England should 
put an immediate end to the war and obtain an advantageous peace by making payments 
to the Court of Vienna, the Elector of Saxony, and perhaps the French, resembles in some 
respects Shebbeare’s opinion in the matter. 
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ing more fancy than judgment, and more virulence and vanity than most 
writers we have met with on any subject. Not content to instruct meer [?] 
pupils as a professor, he pronounces like an oracle, with confidence of rec- 
tifying the whole faculty: And these sudden documents are the more ex- 
traordinary from our author, as the time and place of his institution and 
graduation in physic are not generally known in London, and, we hear, 
have been questioned at Paris.’’** 

Shebbeare was touched on a very tender spot. He could overlook being 
called an egoist and a quack, but he could never forgive a person who 
informed all London that he was an empiric without a degree. For the 
third time Ralph Griffiths had printed a sharp criticism of one of his 
writings. Although his second novel was almost finished, he made room in 
it for an attack on Griffiths, the Monthly Review and the supposed author 
of the criticism of The Practice of Physic.*® 

This author is represented as a refugee French doctor in Soho, who, 
for a guinea, takes a note from the light-headed Vainlove to Lydia.‘ 
The doctor is a small contemptible creature who thinks a big wig essential 
to the dignity of his calling. ‘For which reason his head is covered with as 
much hair, as would, were it straw, thatch a cottage; and through this 
integument he peeps, like King Charles in the sigh of the Royal Oak, a 
small face surrounded with a wood of leaves.’’ Although his understand- 
ing is awry, he sets up for a critic of philosophy and literature. He is ‘a 
sample of Dutch ignorance, grafted on French self-sufficiency, being of 
the education of the first, and race of the last. These ill-grounded preten- 
sions, together with the meanness of his heart, have rendered him the 
contempt and ridicule of all who know him.” Vainlove found him at his 
quarters in Thr——tt Street as he was “translating the original criticisms 
of his J-r-] Br-t-n-q-e from the trite observations of the Monthly Review.”’ 
The doctor himself helps the great “‘cannon”’ Mr. and the great Mr. 
and his lady write the Review.“ 








38 The reviewer adds that there is much unquoted borrowing in the book, that the author 
parades his learning in medicine and his taste in painting and statuary and “‘.. . in brief, 
like Bayes, with his thunder and lightning, is for terrifying the town into their applause 
of himself, and himself only.” Indeed the book “ ... contains the least self-knowledge, 
the least candor, or good-manners, of any treatise that has lately fallen under our con- 
sideration.” 

89 The dedication of Lydia; or, Filial Piety is dated May 30, 1755. It was reviewed in 
the Monthly Review, June, 1755; 478, x11. In the May number Griffiths gave brief notices 
of two pamphlets written in defense of Richard Blacow, who is attacked in Lydia as one 
of the Monthly Reviewers. 40 Lydia; or, Filial Piety, Ch. uxxxrx. 

4t The cardinal principle of the Review, according to the French doctor, is that writers 
who send copies of their books to the editor are good, and those who do not are fools. The 
doctor himself, however, writes the reviews for his journal without reading any books. 
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Shebbeare writes, ‘‘It seems that he,” B w,® and others form the 
alliance which produces the Monthly Review.“ This accounts for the sin- 
gular criticisms which are to be found in it; a dignified informer, a French 
refugee, and a renegado to the Church of England, an excellent triumvi- 
rate of criticks indeed. By these means, whatever attacks the infamy of 
the first, and supports our Constitution, is sure to meet defamation; the 
latter prefers translations from the French to our own language; and the 
last, all that is immoral, impious, schismatical, and against the estab- 
lished Church, to truth and righteousness. This discovery partly accounts 
for all the absurd misrepresentations of that Review; but, indeed, the 
world now judges diametrically opposite to their decisions, and never 
fails purchasing the books they dispraise. This is my rule, and the appro- 
bation of the world confirms this truth.” 

Shebbeare brought his lampoon to a close by making fun of Dr. Maty’s 
scientific interests and honors. He declared that the Royal Society chose 
the Doctor because he was the most singular thing in the world and in 


“ The French doctor is Dr. Matthew Maty (1718-76), physician, author of the Journal 
Britannique, editor of Chesterfield’s Miscellaneous Works (1777), librarian of the British 
Museum, and foreign secretary of the Royal Society. He frequented a club of physicians, 
was a friend of Sloane, and helped Gibbon with his Essay on the Study of Literature. Al- 
though his articles in the Journal were just and fair, some of them aroused the anger of 
Dr. Johnson. When Maty was proposed as a suitable assistant in a projected literary 
journal, Johnson exclaimed, ‘‘The little black dog! I’d throw him in the Thames first.” 
In his review of the Rambler (Journal Britannique, April, 1751; 363) Maty wrote: 


On ne change point le talent 
Qu’on recut du Ciel en partage 
Jamais C-bb-r ne sera sage, 

Ni J-hns-n ne sera plaisant. 


He added that perhaps a little more vivacity and ‘‘d’enjouement” would help the Rambler. 
Although he praised the Dictionary (Journal Brittannique, July-August, 1755; 218 ff.) he 
thought that if Johnson had used the old dedication he would have saved himself the 
trouble of writing a new one, which “‘on est tenté de regarder comme destinée a faire perdre 
de vue quelques unes des obligations que M. Johnson avoit contractées, et le Mécine 
qu’il s’étoit choisi.” 

4 B——-w is Richard Blacow, M.A.F.R.S. (1723?-60). He aroused Shebbeare’s enmity 
when in 1747 he helped bring to trial some rioting Jacobite gownsmen of Oxford. When in 
1755 he was made Canon of Windsor, his enemies charged that his preferment was due 
to his activities as an informer. In the Monthly Review, May, 1755; 395-396, xu, there 
are brief notices of two pamphlets, one by Blacow himself, defending his conduct. The 
only other writing he did for Griffiths, a review of a translation from the Hebrew, appeared 
in the June number of this year. The reviewer of a pamphlet attacking Blacow, An Answer 
to Mr. B——w’s Apology, etc. By a Student of Oxford (Monthly Review, Aug. 1755; 
150-151, x11), defends him. 

“ The “others” are Ralph Griffiths and his wife. Shebbeare hated Griffiths because of 
the reviews his books received in the Monthly, and because he was a Whig and a Dissenter. 
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his will had given his body “to be smoaked and dried,“ and to be put in 
the grand collection of Sir Hans Sloane, to be placed on the pedestal.’ 
The Doctor for the pains he took in carrying Vainlove’s note to Lydia is 
tossed in a blanket and told to go clean himself with the leaves of his 
journal.*” 

Whether Shebbeare in attributing the offensive review to Dr. Maty 
had anything more solid than hearsay to go on is not known. The only 
mention of Dr. Maty in the Monthly at this time appears in the “Monthly 
Catalogue” for April and May, 1775** where he is referred to as M. 
Maty, the ingenious journalist who printed an Eloge du Docteur Richard 
Mead in the July-August number of the Journal Britannique.® That 
Griffiths knew him does not, of course, prove that he reviewed books for 
the Monthly Review, but it makes it possible, or even probable in the case 
of medical works like the Practice of Physic. 

That Dr. Maty did not like Shebbeare or his writing is shown by the 
three short reviews printed in the May—June Journal Britannique.®° It 
seemed to Dr. Maty that Batista Angeloni’s Letters were insipid, in- 
decent, false, tasteless and an affront to the Jesuits. Lydia, which “vient 
de sortir du méme fonds malheureusement trop fertile en mauvais 


“ After Maty’s death in 1776, an account of his illness and the appearance of his dead 
body was written by Drs. Hunter and Henry Watson and published in the Philosophical 
Transactions. 

“ With this inscription: 

Semiviro immortali 
Here continues to stand 
In his original perfection 
J. M—y, 
Doctor in physick 
Doctor in philosophy 
Fellow of the Royal Society of London, 
And of Berlin; 
: That being so marvellously favoured 
xe By Providence 

Selected 
From all the race of the creation, 

To be the distinguished link 
f In the great chain 
Of Nature 
That does so amazingly join 





f 60 1755; 211. 


the Monkey 
and the 
Man. 


; 7} ‘’ There is an engraving of the doctor’s being tossed on page 200 of the Novelist’s Maga- 
; Y cine, Vol. xxtt, 1786. 


48 P. 389, x11. 


4° Dr. Maty wrote and published a memoir of the life of Dr. Mead in 1755. 
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ouvrages,”’ is equally pernicious. That is all he writes about Lydia here, 
but a few pages further on in a footnote comment on Hutcheson’s opinion 
that one ought to avoid calumny as the lowest of crimes, he seems to have 
had Shebbeare and the caricature of himself in Lydia in mind when he 
deplores the unhappy necessity the English are under of tolerating ven- 
omous insects who slander without fear of punishment.*! 

The review of the Practice of Physic, although much shorter than the 
one in the Monthly, is so similar in attitude and content that it could 
have been written by the same person. “Des suppositions hasardées, des 
décisions magistrales, des critiques malignes caracterisent cet traité.’’ If 
the art of medicine is simply the regulation of fire “cet art seroit bien 
efficace, si par l’extraction de la matiére ignée il pouvoit guérir notre 
auteur de la maladie d’écrire.”’ Since when does merely being a cor- 
respondent authorize a person to call himself a member of the Royal 
Academy at Paris? Dr. Maty is animated by a sharp resentment. How- 
ever he does not mention here anything about Shebbeare’s medical de- 
gree. Perhaps he meant this silence to be significant. 

The attack on Dr. Maty is only one of several like it in Lydia. The 
pamphleteer often got the better of the novelist. It is surprising to see how 
often Shebbeare brought the uneven progression of the story to a jolting 
stop of indefinite duration to insert a sarcastic essay against the Whigs, 
make a topical allusion, or lampoon the King and the Duke of New- 
castle. These digressions are often much livelier than the story itself. For 
instance, the satirical essay on the Honor of Old England, which Sheb- 
beare grafts on to the story of the cowardly Captain Bounce, must have 
been very entertaining to readers who saw in Bounce a surprising antici- 
pation of Admiral Byng.* Bounce would not attack the French man-of- 
war that failed to pay him the usual courtesies and excused himself by 
saying that he had “private orders from the Duke of ———* not to offend 
the French on any account.’”’ To do so would embarrass the ministry as 
“the brave Colonel Wash——ton’”® did when he attacked the French in 
Virginia. 

‘t The laws of England offer less hope of satisfaction for defamatory libels than for any 
other crime, writes Dr. Maty. Consequently there is nothing more common. Under pre- 
text of assuring the liberty of the press, one must tolerate these venomous stinging insects 
who slander without fear of punishment. Their precaution of omitting some letters in the 
names or designations of those whose characters they wound without shame, frees them 
from the necessity of proving their calumnies or making good the damage they have done. 
Let these writers whose writings and style smell of baseness and sterile malignity learn 
that those they attack, sustained by the feeling of their innocence, abandon them to the 
execration of the public and their own consciences. 

The Practice of Physic was signed as by John Shebbeare, M.D. Reg. Acad. Scient. 
Paris, Soc. 8 Byng’s Minorca misadventure came about a year after Lydia. 

4 This must be the Duke of Newcastle. The essay is in Ch. xx. *5 George Washington. 
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The blood of the King, now more or less thinly spread through the 
English nobility, is not the true fountain-head of the Honor of Old 
England, since it does not show itself in the intellect or heart, but is 
“ever rambling about the body, sometimes in the heels dancing a min- 
uet, or kicking a race-horse at Newmarket; sometimes in the fingers, 
packing cards, palming dice, and other honourable employments.” If 
Bounce would seek exemplars of courage in England he must turn to the 
English courtesans. Miss Fanny 58 was so little awed by the French 
that she refused to sell her favors to them one penny cheaper than the 
price demanded by “her illustrious predecessor, Con. Phillips, [who] had 
been before in these circumstances.’’®’ Fanny would challenge the Grand 
Monarch himself! The men of England should learn from women like 
these to defy the French and sustain the honor of old England. 

Shebbeare makes fun of the ministerial ignorance of geography, a sub- 
ject touched on again by Smollett in the famous satire of Newcastle in 
Humphrey Clinker. Dick the schoolmaster had to “shew some of the 
M——-y [ministry] where America lies on the map.” The French played 
the devil there, obliging the Ministry to know where it is.5* Lydia will 
teach her children geography so that if they become members of Parlia- 
ment they will not be as ignorant as the present members who call Penn- 
sylvania an island and Newfoundland a continent. 

The author’s hatred of Presbyterians, Jews, Quakers and the Scotch is 
shown in many a sketch in Lydia.5® Sandy Macpherson, the surgeon on 
Captain Bounce’s boat, is a satire on Scotch doctors. Shebbeare drew 
Sandy with Roderick Random and perhaps Smollett himself, in mind. An 
example of Scotch perseverance, pretention and ambition,® Sandy de- 
ludes many into thinking him a great surgeon, but when a leg is to be am- 
putated his mate Jimmy English has to do it. A doctor who has not stud- 
ied at Edinburgh, “the furst school for medicine ’i the woorld,”’ knows 
nothing at all, according to Sandy. But he is not very honest. He supports 
the vile Captain Bounce at the latter’s trial, and would never have passed 
the examination at Surgeon’s Hall and been appointed to his present 





56 Perhaps this is Fanny Hill of Cleland’s Fanny Hill, or the Memoirs of a Woman of 
Pleasure, which Griffiths published in 1750. 

57 Teresia Constantia Phillips, whose A pology inspired Lady Vane. 

58 Dick’s friend, the London rider, wants to attack the French, “but the cowardly 
y suffer everything to be done that the French rascals please. That damned Han- 





M 


over ruins us all; there lies the mischief.” 

5° The soul and body of the bad Quaker Aminadab is described as “‘a monstrous union— 
like that of Scotland with this Kingdom, something poor and scurvy with something fat 
and saucy.” See p. 120, ed. 1786. 

6° Lydia, p. 70, ed. 1786, condemns the “singular” methods used by the Scotch to advance 
themselves. 
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position without political influence and helpful hints from certain quar- 
ters. 

The Duke of Newcastle was the favorite butt for Shebbeare’s shafts.™ 
In many ways the meeting of the noble savage Cannassatego with the 
Duke is the best scene in Lydia. When the vessel bearing the Indian lands 
in Wales, Popkins the exciseman takes him for the son of the Pretender, 
and Lydia, like Sophia Western, is thought to be Jenny Cameron. Ani- 
mated by ‘“‘a true Whig principle, which believes that no man will serve 
his country, without the power of plundering it, or being purchased,” 
Popkins plans to seize Cannassatego and ask the government for a re- 
ward.” The Indian eludes Popkins, who, nevertheless proceeds to London 
and reveals his “secret” to the Whig politicians.* Encountering Cannas- 
satego at the Minister’s house, he denounces him as the Pretender. Noth- 
ing could equal the Minister’s consternation; it was six hours before the 
physical manifestations of the most violent terror began to diminish. 
Only when the Indian’s true identity was revealed did the Minister re- 
cover his composure. What a disillusionment the Minister was to the 
brave Indian appears in a later conversation. He thought him “‘undigni- 
fied by nature, whifling, inconstant, whose words, hurried out like water 
from an inverted bottle, included nothing to be understood, ever begin- 
ning, never closing one sentence, rambling from man to man, from one 
half-thought to another, the farce and mockery of national prudence.” 
How could such a man, thought the brave Chief, direct the business of a 
people? 

The attack on George II is just as sarcastic.™ Shebbeare pretends to 
ask the public whether he should proceed with an actor’s story or con- 
tinue with Popkin’s tale. A certain Flatterwood sends a letter requesting 
the author to continue with the latter, since “the preservation of our 
most gracious s——n [sovereign] should be preferred to all other con- 
siderations, particularly when there is no danger.’”’ The letter now be- 
comes a virulent attack on the King’s partiality for Hanover and his 


61 See Macaulay’s Walpole’s Letters to Sir Horace Mann for famous satires of the Duke 
of Newcastle. The satire in Lydia is not mentioned here, however. 

8 The idea for this situation came from Ferdinand, Count Fathom. In this novel a smug- 
gler, hoping for a reward, denounces Fathom as the Pretender’s eldest son. 

*’ They charge Popkins to give out that the Pretender’s son had been lately in England. 
As a reward Popkins was made supervisor in Wales. He could not be made Canon of 
Windsor because “that place is always given to an informer.”’ Shebbeare’s enemy Richard 
Blacow was made Canon of Windsor in 1755. 

* Compare this with the Newcastle in Humphrey Clinker and the Adventures of an Atom. 
Benjamin Bissell, The American Indian in English Literature of the Eighteenth Century, 
New Haven, 1925, quotes this passage but does not identify the minister. 

- & Lydia, Ch. xxxiv. 
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failure to encourage learning and the arts in England. How England 
thrives, Flatterwood ironically concludes, from the paternal fondness of 
its King, and how other kingdoms decline from their ruler’s inattention !® 

This letter, which comes almost as near lese majesty as Shebbeare’s 
notorious Sixth Letter, was not even noticed by the authorities. Perhaps 
they believed that a novel would not be read by as many persons as a 
pamphlet. Shebbeare, no doubt, thought that he had protected himself 
by putting his ideas in a Jacobite’s letter. 


* * * 


“What a strange fancy it was,’’ wrote Fanny Burney in concluding her 
account of how “the growler” “absolutely ruined”’ her evening at Cather- 
ine Reid’s, ‘for such a man as this to write novels!’’®’ Her opinion is up- 
held by every critic of the novel, for all have been very severe with Sheb- 
beare. Yet in his day his novels were widely read. Fanny Burney herself 
read them, and the editor of the Early Diary read at least one of them.* 


® The Germans and the German subsidies are bitterly attacked here and on p. 107, ed. 
1786. Flatterwood writes that the King’s journey to Hanover shows “true paternal im- 
partiality,” as he risks his life to “‘secure and fortify the feeble; whilst he leaves the strong, 
at the eve of the war, to the care of Providence, and the Duke of ——.” [Newcastle] 

“With what joyful eyes must he be beheld by his subjects,” the ironic Flatterwood ob- 
serves, “{he] who is ever propagating arts and sciences, rewarding, encouraging, and pre- 
ferring men of learning and genius, from his own private munificence: whilst the King 
of Prussia, France, and Spain, are depressing merit, wherever it dares to shew its head.” 
In another passage Flimsy’s mother is advised not to educate her son. ‘“‘Besides, madam,” 
the adviser said, ‘“‘the m——r has made it a constant rule, never to promote men of 
letters. There is an aversion at present in the ad——n to all men of great sense and learn- 
ing.” In the Marriage Act, 1, 84, Shebbeare remarks that it has been out of fashion to 
reward ingenuity at court “ever since Mr. Hogarth received that ample Reward of Five 
Shillings, for a Print of his ‘March to Finchley-Common,’ after having Exhibited the 
Picture, which Sum may be supposed to have quite exhausted the Fund for that Purpose.” 

87 Early Diary of Frances Burney, 1, 283 ff. Fanny Burney closed her entry for Feb. 20, 
1774 with these words: “‘... and so, Adieu, sweet Doctor Shebbeare,” and added as a 
conscientious afterthought, “I must read the Marriage Act and Lydia, nevertheless.”’ That 
she did read them seems to be indicated by the caricatural touch in the portraits of some 
of her more abnoxious lordlings. Probit’s story of Dr. De Carte’s daughter in Lydia tells of a 
nurse who sends her own daughter in place of the foster child to the parents who have em- 
ployed her. This, of course, is the situation in Evelina and may have been the source. Rev. 
Arthur Villars is somewhat like the good parson who reared Eliza Barter in the Marriage 
Ad. 

88 Tbid., p. 289, Note 2. Mrs. Ellis remembered Shebbeare’s name because ‘“‘when a girl, 
she was sharply rebuked for reading one of them [i.e., one of the 34 novels which Mrs. 
Ellis mistakenly attributes to Shebbeare in this note. He wrote only two novels} of which 
she can recall neither the name, or the plot; but this conversation brings back its dulness.”’ 
The novel was certainly Lydia, for Mrs. Ellis read the book in ‘‘a dear and delightful col- 
lection, never to be forgotten.” This was, of course, the Novelist’s Magazine. 
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At Miss Reid’s Shebbeare is described as again attacking the booksellers.® 
“T never knew a bookseller who was not a scoundrel; I was cheated 
plaguily about Lydia, and the rascal who sold the Marriage Act promised 
to share the profits, yet though I know that there have been six editions, 
he always calls it the first.”””° 

In the Marriage Act the thesis is allowed to run away with the narra- 
tive. As the Monthly Reviewer remarked, the author “has here put to- 
gether a number of improbable tales of young people rendered unhappy 
in their amours, or matrimonial engagements; and the blame of al! is 
contrived to be thrown upon the late act for the better preventing of clan- 
destine marriages: which, according to our author, is only calculated to 
produce all these terrible consequences he has enumerated on his title- 
page.” Today it seems surprising that anyone would oppose an attempt 
to do away with the scandalous Fleet marriages. However Oliver Gold- 
smith,” siding with Shebbeare, gives similar reasons for his conviction. 
The Act is an encroachment on the prerogatives of the clergy and an at- 
tempt to regulate love and marriage, which defy all laws but those of 
poetry and nature. Moreover it will halt the cheering spectacle of money 
passing from the rich to the poor. It will encourage immorality and 
celibacy, and check the growth of the population. 

Like the author of Clarissa, Shebbeare sympathizes with the young 
lovers rather than with parents and guardians, but he does not imitate 
Richardson’s brand of sentimentality, as has been asserted.” His senti- 

6® Nineteen years before this he had attacked them in Lydia (Ch. v) for employing writers 
to collect scraps from old works and to tack these together “‘like rags gathered by old 


women” to form a “new manufacture.” 

7 This is not exactly accurate. The first edition of the Marriage Act, in two volumes, 
was printed for J. Hodges and B. Collins in 1754. In a reissue (1755) the title was changed 
to Matrimony, a Novel. A third edition was printed for T. Lowndes in 1766. Lydia; or, 
Filial Piety, 1755, in four volumes. The second edition, in two volumes, was of 1769, 
and it was reprinted in 1786 in volume xxm of the Novelist’s Magazine. The D.N.B. lists 
the last item as another edition. 

™ Monthly Review, Nov. 1754; 395, x1. The subtitle runs: “In which the ruin of female 
honour, the contempt of the clergy, the destruction of private and public liberty, with 
other fatal consequences, are considered.” Shebbeare dedicated the novel to the Duke of 
Bedford, but did not sign the dedication. The reviewer calls Shebbeare ‘‘a writer of some 
parts, but more virulence, stimulated by party prejudice against the present admiration, 
as we are led to conclude from many passages of this work . . .” 

™ See Cilizen of the World, letters 72 and 114. Smollett took the opposite side. In the 
review of the Continuation of his History (Critical Review, Oct. 1761; 283-295, x11) the 
writer (not Smollett) remarks that the opponents of the Act “foresaw a great number of 
evils in the train of this bill, which have not yet been realized. A part of the History deal- 
ing with the Marriage Act is printed here as an excerpt. 

3 See Ernest A. Baker, History of the English Novel, v, 47. “The style is an amaigam of 
Fielding and Smollett; the sentiment, as the ill-connected stories proceed, becomes more 
and more an affectation of Richardson’s sensibility.” 
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mentality is that of the second-rate sentimental novel of his day, with 
its ecstatic extravagant language, lacrimose leave-takings and swoonings 
at sudden meetings. His heroine Lydia will suckle her child. “My dear 
babe shall reap the advantage which nature designed.’”’ Her husband 
builds a garden containing an anchorite’s cell, a temple of fortitude, a 
statue of his wife, and a little cottage to be used as a retreat. The hero of 
the Marriage Act has an English garden with a temple of honor, a temple 
of conjugal felicity, an altar of Venus and a grotto. These were fairly com- 
mon in sentimental novels of that day, but there is something unusual 
about Shebbeare’s sentimental characters. Sir William Worthy has pe- 
culiar mental powers. He has “pre-sensations” or premonitions that can 


be relied upon. Yarico can feel from afar the coming of her Onondagan 


lover. The author explains that “‘in this land of yet unaltered nature, the 
hearts of lovers, sentimentally touched, are conscious of these attracting 
powers at greater distances than European natives conceive it possible.” 
When Sir William Worthy drew near his sweetheart’s home in Cornwall, 
he felt himself drawn thither “‘by the increase of an emanating power.”’ 
Sensibility as shown by grottoes and temples and extraordinary mental! 
powers is strictly reserved for heroes and heroines. Moreover, sentiment 
is always subordinated in a Shebbeare novel. The dominant tone is sa- 
tirical after the manner of Jonathan Wild or Roderick Random. Shebbeare 
considered Fielding his master” and tried to follow him. However, the 
working out of a novel-length plot with three or four leading characters 
was beyond the imitator’s powers. In his hands the main story always 
broke up into several stories, and these were strung together artlessly. 
The main story in the Marriage Act concerns the love affairs of two 
sisters—the crude and selfish Molly Barter and the angelic beauty Eliza. 
Molly, heeding the advice of a worldly tutor and her parvenu parents,” 
marries the fashionable and degenerate son of Earl Wormeaton and is 
unhappy. Finally she runs away to Paris with her valet-de-chambre. 
After he abandons her, she concludes that her life is a failure and enters 
a convent.” Eliza, however, does not listen to her parents, but heeding 


™ In the Marriage Act he refers to Fielding as ‘‘an author whom we adore.” This ‘“‘adora- 
tion” was due as much to Fielding’s political beliefs as to his literary achievements. 

% Mrs. Barter is the first of Shebbeare’s monstrous viragoes which he modeled after 
Laetitia Snap. She is repulsive, immoral and lusty. Her husband was a Presbyterian who 
“had learnt the true Cant to a miracle.” By unscrupulous methods they disinherit a 
tobacconist’s heir and accumulate a fortune. 

% Molly’s husband knows that he is not the father of her child. He suspects the valet, 
who argues himself out of an awkward situation by the use of Lucina Sine Concubitu, 
‘written by the author of Pompey the Little,” wherein “it is proved that a lady may bebreed- 
ing without the Knowledge of Man.” The pamphlet is by John Hill and not Francis Cov- 
entry, as Shebbeare thought. 
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her good tutor, flees from a marriage with Sir Roger Ramble, who has 
squandered his money and ruined his constitution on a tour of the Con- 
tinent. She loves her father’s clerk, William Worthy, who later inherits a 
fortune, marries her, and makes her happy. 

As if these contrasting fortunes did not make the moral sufficiently 
clear, other stories on the same theme are added. Some of them do not fit 
the text. For example, the story of Fanny, who loved too intensely to 
wait until her lover became of age, seems to indicate that stricter 
chaperonage and sympathetic parents are needed more than a repeal of 
the Marriage Act. In another tale the reader is asked to sympathize with 
a poor curate who performs a clandestine marriage.”” Although the novel 
is ramshackle in structure and biased in point of view, it contains some 
lively character sketches. 

That Lydia; or, Filial Piety is much better known than the Marriage 
Act is largely due to its inclusion in the widely read Novelist’s Magazine. 
It is more pretentious than its predecessor, and, although showing some 
improvement, has the same faults, especially the disconnected structure. 
It too is built upon contrasts. A noble savage from the American forests 
is to provide a contrast to the pampered, degenerate and materialistic 
English. A monstrous old maid, Rachael Stiffrump,”* isa foil to the virtu- 
ous Lydia Fairchild. The main story is Lydia’s although the reader at 
first might suppose that it is to be Cannassatego’s. Lydia sails from New 
York to return to her parents, with Rachael as companion. On the boat 
she becomes the friend of the noble Indian Cannassatego, who wishes to 
find out whether the native English are more virtuous than the perfidious 
colonists. Bounce, the captain of the vessel, is a coward and a lecher; 
Sandy Macpherson, the ship’s surgeon, is a pretentious hypocrite. The 
chief officers, however, are honorable. One is the hero, Lieutenant Pro- 


7 While the curate is in prison, a cowardly captain sets on Ensign Firebrace to seduce 
the curate’s wife, a situation much like Mrs. Heartfree’s in Jonathan Wild. A valorous 
Welsh squire challenges the captain, and to show him that he is of rank to fight flourishes 
a pedigree in the coward’s face. This Welshman, Squire Gam, is much like Morgan of 
Roderick Random. Gam speaks dialect and swears ‘‘Cotdamochée.” 

78 Rachael is a grotesque and rude caricature. She, like Molly Barter in the Marriage 
Adt, is after Fielding’s Laetitia Snap. She is described as being distorted both physically 
and morally. “Her waist was round and round, six times as substantial as Peg Woffing- 
tons, and much shorter.” Her breasts were like kettle drums; “. . . her teeth stood like the 
old palisadoes of a court in shape and colour, with here and there one wanting, where 
the dogs creep through.” Presbyterianism “like horse dung in a hot-bed” had brought 
forth lust in her. At the age of forty she is got with child by a Presbyterian teacher, Maul- 
text, and accompanies Lydia to London where she hopes to be relieved of her “dropsy.” 
She needed no Crab to persuade her, like the maid in Roderick Random, “that she was 
not with child, but only afflicted with a disorder.” (Roderick Random, Ch. v.) Rachael 
dotes ‘on the divine hymns of the Rev. Mr. Watts,” but secretly reads Rochester’s verses. 
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bit. Lieutenant MacValor, an Irishman, and the Welsh chaplain, David 
Pugh, a compound of Morgan in Roderick Random and Abraham Adams, 
are brave and honest. 

Bounce bribes Rachael to permit him to enter Lydia’s cabin, but the 
vigilant Cannassatego foils his evil attempt on Lydia’s virtue.’® In Lon- 
don Lydia finds that her father has died and that her mother is almost 
destitute. The last of the family’s savings had been entrusted to Jabez 
Sly, a Quaker of “great external purity,” and had vanished. So Lydia 
takes service with Arabella, a rich orphan. Arabella’s mercenary guardian 
Muckworm, plans to marry her to the degenerate Viscount Flimsy. But 
Arabella will not have a “‘noseless lord.’’ She loves Sweetwood, a man of 
modest fortune, and although tricked into a marriage with Flimsy, is soon 
freed by his death and can have her lover. Meanwhile Lydia’s fortunes 
decline. By a lucky chance a good captain rescues her in the nick of time 
from Mother Douglas’s brothel.®* In a fit of despondency she contem- 
plates suicide when Lieutenant Probit, now a rich earl, meets her in a 
park, and brings her troubles to an end. Miss Betty Wriggle and the old 
Miss Oldcastle try to win Probit away from her but their attempts are 
futile. Lydia marries him, and when a child is born Probit ‘faints with 
ecstasy,”’ and the good valet Frank recovers from a fever when he kisses 
the babe.* 

Cannassatego’s story, although secondary to this typical account of a 
good poor girl’s trials in London, is much better known because it is an 
example of romantic primitivism. But the story is not integrated. Be- 
cause it is not, Lydia is a poorly constructed novel. It is as if the author 
got his Indian to England and then did not know what to do with him. 
With the account of his disillusionment at Milford Haven, where instead 
of God-like Britons he sees grimy coal diggers, and the matter of his being 
taken for the Pretender, his story is dropped. We do not hear from him 

79 At this point Shebbeare inserted an essay on chastity. Lydia’s virtue he writes, will 
reclaim the honor of her sex. Chastity has not reached down on the feminine side to mod- 
ern times, but some men are still virtuous since men are “‘nearer the original simplicity 
of human virtue than women.” As an instance of male chastity Shebbeare cites Lord George 
Anson’s honorable treatment of some female natives he had taken on board his ship. 
Anson’s expedition had returned in 1753. Although Shebbeare does not name Anson here, 
the reference is clear. See Lydia, p. 66, ed. 1786. 

% This is Shebbeare’s second allusion to Mother Douglas in Lydia. There is another 
in the Marriage Act. Smollett in Ferdinand, Count Fathom (Ch. xx1m1) describes a French 
madame in a brothel squabble thus: “ . . . and I question whether the celebrated Mother 
Douglas herself could have made such a figure in an extemporaneous altercation.” It is 
said that the convulsed figure in the left-hand quarter of Hogarth’s print ““Enthusiasm 
Delineated” (1761) is Mother Douglas. She also appears at the window of the King’s 
Arms in the ‘March to Finchley.” 

8! Frank is much like Sergeant Jenkinson in Amelia. 
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again until the novel is nearing its conclusion.* Here Lydia and Probit, 
the only English people “uncorrupted amidst polluted millions,’ hear 
what a disappointment the Prime Minister was, and how Cannassatego’s 
chastity was tried by Lady Susan Overstay. The noble Chief pronounces 
on the degeneracy of the English, reads a touching letter from his Yariko, 
and makes a farewell speech that wrings tears from the eyes of all. Some 
pages further on we learn that he has returned safely to Yariko and is on 
the point of ordering his chiefs to “‘boil the war-kettle” to avenge the mis- 
treatment he suffered in England. 

Besides these two main stories there are many others. Some are mere 
anecdotes while others tell what happens to various minor characters. 
The account of Popkin’s trip to London is like parts of Peregrine Pickle 
and Joseph Andrews. There are high words and strange fellow travelers 
in a stage coach, curious types at an ordinary, funny tricks played, and at 
the inns people get in the wrong beds. Popkins meets a young actor who is 
to be trained by Rich, who declares that Garrick “has no fire, no freedom 
of action,” and that Mrs. Prichard ‘“‘cannot speak a word of dialogue.”’ 
Occasionally a telling caricature or a comic scene makes up for the gen- 
eral mediocrity of these tales.* 


® Benjamin Bissell, op. cit., writes that after “many adventures”’ the Chief meets Lydia 
and Probit again. However, it is precisely the inadequacy of the two or three situations 
(adventures is not the word) in which the Indian plays a part that makes Lydia disap- 
pointing to those whose expectations were raised by the first chapters of the novel. Yet 
Bissell correctly remarks that “in no other novel of the century does the Indian figure so 
conspicuously or so heroicially as in Lydia; elsewhere he appears only as a subordinate 
character, introduced to add a touch of local color or picturesque adventure.” Bissell 
thinks that Cannassatego is more fully and consistently developed than Oroonoko. 

George Saintsbury, The English Novel (1924), p. 140, writes: “Shebbeare, who was a 
journalist, had the journalistic faculty of ‘letting everything go in’—of taking as much 
as he could from Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, etc., up to date (1755), and throwing 
back to Aphra for an interesting Indian, Cannassatego.” E. A. Baker, of. cit., p. 47 also 
seems to think that the Indian is related to Oroonoko. He refers to Cannassatego as 
being ‘‘a nearer relation of Mrs. Behn’s Oroonoko than of the noble savage of Rousseau 
and his tribe . . .” However, there is little or no evidence that Shebbeare had ever heard 
of Aphra Behn. Montesquieu and his imitators, versions of the Yariko and Inkle story, 
and his own imagination are more likely sources. 

E. A. Baker, op. cit., p. 108, calls Cannass#*ego a “preposterous creation.” H. N. Fair- 
child, The Noble Savage, A Study in Romantic Naturalism (1928), p. 93, thinks both the 
Indian and his Yariko “idealized out of all re!ation to humanity.” Indeed, it is hard to be- 
lieve, as Shebbeare would have us, that iature should so purify these lovers as to enable 
them to sleep together “uncontaminated.” Yariko’s sister-in-law, although subject to the 
purifying effects of the same environment, does not believe it possible, and says so. “But 
alas!” cries Shebbeare, “‘so unlike is the frame of woman through the whole creation; 
the forests of America contain females as different from each other, as the Ephesian matron 
from Penelope.” 
 E. A. Baker, op. cit., p. 47, criticizes the loose structure of Lydia but admits that some 
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No one seems to have pointed out that Smollett had Lydia in mind 
when he wrote Lismahago’s account of his adventures in America.™ Lis- 
mahago’s Indian name, Occacanastaogarora, is simply Cannassatego 
made still more preposterous. Smollett’s opinion of romantic primitivism 
is revealed when he describes Liddy as fainting at Lismahago’s account 
of Murphy’s tortures, and Tabitha as spitting and crying, “Jesus, what 
cruel barbarians.” Tabitha’s questioning of Lismahago is reminiscent of 
Lady Susan Overstay’s questioning of Cannassatego. The Scot had to 
give a detailed account of his bride’s appearance on her wedding day. He 
is made to say that the Indians were “too virtuous and sensible to en- 
courage the introduction of any fashion which might help to render them 
corrupt or effeminate.’ When it appeared that the bride was without 
shoes, stockings or linen, used human bones and a fresh Mohawk scalp as 
ornaments, and was anointed from head to foot with bear’s grease, Tabi- 
tha, overlooking the repulsive barbarism of the gewgaws, expressed the 
wish that “‘the squaw had been better provided with linen.’”’ To Tabi- 
tha’s mind the presence or absence of linen made the difference between 
decency and the incomprehensibly indecent. This realistic picture of 
Lismahago’s savage bride is Smollett’s answer to Shebbeare’s idealized 
Yariko, whose “‘shape was so exquisitely finished, like the production of 
Poussine’s pencil in the fullest powers of painting.” 


* * * 


The two novels must not have taken long to write, but as ambition and 
financial necessity made Shebbeare begrudge even this short time, he 
turned to the political pamphlet. Before the year was out he had written 
two, and perhaps three, of his notorious Letters to the People of England. 
After his attack on the Monthly Review, he could expect no quarter from 
that publication. The review of the first Letter®*’ was short and trench- 





of the author’s “caricatures are galvanized into life by dint of sheer acrimony,” that some- 
times he shows real feeling, and that his airs of righteous indignation are not all affected 
even though “his manner did tend to alienate sympathy.” Saintsbury, op. cit., p. 140, 
declares that “the irony is factitious and forced; the sentiment unappealing; its coarseness 
quite destitute of Rabelaisian geniality. . . . I believe Shebbeare was once pilloried for his 
politics. If it had been for Lydia, I should not have protested.” 

% Humphrey Clinker, Jerry Melford’s letter from Morpeth, July 13. 

% This passage is, of course, ironic. The Indians had just been described as shockingly 
cruel and cannibalistic. Lady Susan Overstay belongs to the man-hungry tribe of Lady 
Booby and Mrs. Grizzle. 

% Lydia was reviewed in the Monthly Review, June, 1755; 478, x11. The critic wrote: “To 
his old scurrility and malignant extravagance, the author has here joined the most ridicu- 
lous trifling, and extreme absurdity; he seems to have left his plan unfinished, with a 
view, as we suppose, of indulging his public with a sequel.” The novel was in four volumes; 
perhaps the reviewer had received only the first one or two. 

5? Monthly Review, Sept., 1755; 283, x11. 
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antly ironic: the review of the second*® was just one line in length. ‘The 
author raves against the ministry in his old strain.”” And with the third 
Letter the publication of the Critical Review brought another enemy; for 
no matter how unfriendly Whig and Dissenter was to Tory and High 
Church, both were agreed on subjecting Shebbeare to the critical basti- 
nado. In its very first number the Critical Review in an article that in all 
probability was written by Smollett®® attacked the third Letter. The 
author of this pamphlet reminds the critic of an old sybil he used to 
see in the park. She was in the habit of raising her spirits with a cordial 
and then cursing the higher powers in public. At first, passers-by of a 
certain political party threw her half-pence. Later, when all neglected 
her, she grew angry and became outrageous. Then she was arrested and 
thrown in Bridewell, where she was scourged and put at hard labor until 
she had sweated out all her regard for the Pope and the Pretender. Had 
she been a more dignified character, perhaps her ears might have been 
nailed to the pillory.* 

In their March number the Monthly Reviewers expressed the opinion 
that in this Letter the “clamorous”’ author had gone beyond the bounds 
of common sense and decency, and hinted that his motives were selfish. 
“Some say his scheme is to bully the ministry into a pension, or, as the 
phrase goes, to get himself bought off.’””"' But censorious remarks such as 
these did not deter Shebbeare. He was beginning to be noticed. Other 
pamphleteers began to imitate or attack him. One Grub-streeter, made 


88 Monthly Review, Nov., 1755; 400, x11. 

8° Critical Review, Jan.—Feb., 1756; 88-89, 1. 

% The opinions in this review are similar to those expressed concerning Ferret in Sir 
Launcelot Greaves. The style seems to be Smollett’s. Although positive evidence is lacking, 
it is extremely probable that Smollett wrote this and the subsequent reviews of Shebbeare’s 
pamphlets appearing in the Critical Review before 1760. This was the period of Smollett’s 
greatest activity as a contributor to the Critical. All these articles are so consistently 
alike in style, ideas and attitude that it seems reasonable to assume that they were by the 
same author. One of his favorite devices is analogy. Shebbeare is likened to an old woman, 
a strutting player, a plague, etc. In this review he is compared to a madman in Soho who 
cries “fire”? when the only fire is in his brain. The following passage seems to hint that 
the author knew that Shebbeare was a contributor to the Monitor. ‘Perhaps there is some 
truth in what ‘this monitor’ advances.” The truths in his Letters are hackneyed truths, 
continues the critic, and he, and such as he, have made them so. Moreover, Shebbeare 
is not as patriotic or as sincere as he pretends to be, but is ‘‘a poor player who struts and 
frets his hour upon the stage and then is heard no more.” His calculations about the reduc- 
tion of taxes are wrong; he betrays his weakheadedness in attempting to prove too much. 
Probably his purpose is to attract the attention of the ministry, but even here he may 
be disappointed. 

" Monthly Review, March, 1756; 260, xiv. The critic, having heard a false rumor, writes 
that Shebbeare has succeeded in being noticed since for a second time he has been taken 
into custody. Differences will at last be decided in court, he adds, although some think 
Shebbeare’s ravings indicate the necessity for a different sort of treatment. 
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indignant by what he called the “‘flagitious” insults heaped upon the foot 
grenadiers, and even the King himself, in the Third Letter, urged that 
these soldiers take the punishment of the offending writer into their own 
hands.* Another called Shebbeare the tool of a wrong-headed party—a 
man who admitted that he wrote for a post or the pillory.* A spurious 
Fourth and Sixth Letter made their appcarance.™ 

The genuine Fourth Letter was greeted with the usual disdain. The 
Monthly Reviewers declare that they will not pay much attention to the 
latest product of this “incendiary” but will say that men who scribble for 
bread and have not been considered worth the “meanest purchase” 
ought not to be able to make the English people their dupes. The Criti- 
cal Reviewer declares that since he is no advocate of the Ministry he 
would welcome an opportunity to detect and expose ministerial errors, 
and to this end would try to separate truth from fiction and patriotism 
from sedition in this pamphlet.% But there is small trace of truth or 
patriotism since the author is full of ignorance and sophistry. He is con- 
tradictory, inconsistent, malicious, bombastic and misuses the King’s 
English.*” The American Quakers did not start the French and Indian 
Wars for their private interest, as charged.** Although Lord L n 





% An Answer to a Pamphlet called a ‘Third Letter to the People of England.’ This wa 
reviewed in the Monthly Review, March, 1756; 26, xtv. The critic cites the most insulting 
passage: ‘Such confusion and dread dwell on the dastard faces of all, who, sold to the 
H——n [Hanoverian] interest, stand branded in the forehead with the White Horse, the 
ignominius mark of slavery!’’ The reference is to the figure of a white horse embroidered 
on the caps of his Majesty’s grenadiers. In the Gentleman’s Magazine, April, 1756; 195, 
XXvI, there is a review of a pamphlet attacking this same Third Letter. The critic believes 
Shebbeare’s invective less harmful than his opponent’s interpreting a passage concern- 
ing a white horse in Revelations as a prophecy favorable to the King. The critic felt that 
to identify George II with God was excessive. 

% Shebbeare answered this writer in An Answer to a Pamphlet called ‘The Conduct of 
the Ministry impartially Examined,’ etc., which was reviewed in the Monthly Review, Dec., 
1756; 673, xv. Here the critic writes, “‘As it has been the rule with the Reviewers not to 
bestow any particular attention to the productions of this Intemperate writer, so nothing 
particular will be said about this.’’ But the critic hopes that Shebbeare will cease exposing 
the nakedness of his country with the “air of a satyr.” 

* The spurious Fourth Letter was reviewed in the Monthly Review, March, 1756; 261, 
xIVv, and the spurious Sixth Letter in the same journal of Nov., 1756; 532, xv. 

% Monthly Review, Sept., 1756; 292-293, xv. 

* Critical Review, Aug., 1756; 35-44, m1. 

7 Smollett (for it is certainly he) took exception to expressions like “seen-service,” 
“posspolite” and “parallelarity,” which indicate, he says, that the author is an empiric 
in language as well as in politics. He declares that Shebbeare has plagiarized a story in 
Joseph Andrews and given it in mangled form as the story of the thief in this pamphlet. 

8 Smollett believed that the turbulence and avarice of some New England adventurers 
forced the nation into this war. According to him, these men had expected the Government 
to furnish them with large sums of money and to leave the management of the war to them. 
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{Loudon®] had been magnanimous and overlooked “the sarcastic in- 
sinuations which this reptile has thrown against him,” friends of that 
nobleman might not be so forgiving. The attack on Parliament is such 
an outrageous insult that “nothing but sovereign contempt or compas- 
sion can save him [Shebbeare] from severe castigation.”” A “desperate 
incendiary” and “profound enemy” of his government, he is a man “‘with- 
out principles, talent, or common discretion, who has neither friends, 
property, or interest in the country where he assumes the character of 
patriot and reformer, and who could not live in this or any other country, 
but by fomenting discord, and sowing seeds of civil dissention.”’ He is like 
a “species of vermin, peculiar to Lapland, which . . . rise in the summer 
from the filthy bogs and marshes, fly, stink, sting, and perish in the 
course of a few hours.” 

The Critical Reviewers were not to be thrown off the scent. They saw 
immediately that a pamphlet!” purporting to be an attack on the Fourth 
Letter was nothing of the kind as it was written by Shebbeare himself, 
who was following the example of Daniel DeFoe, “‘a political writer of 
great virulence, and some genius, without the least tincture of princi- 
ple,” who “sometimes found his account by answering his own produc- 
tions.”” They were all the more “induced to believe this was the case, as 
Dr. Sh [Shebbeare] has not scrupled to declare publicly, that though 
he writes well against the M y, [Ministry] he could write much better 
in their defense or vindication; thereby hinting, that he was in utrumque 
paratus.”” Moreover he does not seriously attempt to refute “his own 
libel,”’ but “serves it up again in a Hachis seasoned with a double propor- 








99 John Campbell, fourth Earl of Loudon, was made commander-in-chief of the British 
forces in America on March 20, 1756. His dilatory tactics suggested to an American the 
comparison with the figure of King George upon the signposts, “always on horseback but 
never advancing.” As he was Scotch Shebbeare was eager to attack him and Smollett 
eager to defend him. To a correspondent who wrote saying that the statement in the 
Fourth Letter referring to Lord Loudon could be taken in two ways, the answer was made 
in the Critical Review, Sept., 1756; 192, 11, that because of the “‘peculiar virulence of the 
author, his ridiculous enmity to the natives of North Britain, and the palpable design of 
the work, which was to kindle the animosity of the nation against all those who are em- 
ployed under the G——t, the Critical Reviewers thought that they had a right, to under- 
stand it, as a malicious sarcasm against that nobleman.” 

On page 121 of this number of the Critical a pamphlet supporting the ministry receives 
praise, the reviewer declaring that it would do more service to the country than “‘the loud 
bawlings of the Monitor, or the raucous invectives of a Letter to the People of England.” 

100 4 Full and Particular Answer to all the Calumnies, Misrepresentations, and False- 
hoods, contained in a Pamphlet, called ‘A Fourth Letter to the People of England.’ This was 
reviewed in the Critical Review, Oct., 1756; 279, 11. Smollett adds to the above-mentioned 
remarks the admonition to remember the fate of the ass of the fable that affected the air, 
manners and familiarity of the favorite spaniel. “Every author is not animal risible; 
There is some difference between laughing and braying.” 
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tion of gall.” ““We wish,” adds the critic, no doubt Smollett, “the G——+ 
[Government] would take some notice of him; otherwise the poor creature 
will break his heart.” 

Smollett treated Shebbeare’s next effort, The Conduct of the Ministry 
impartially Examined, a pamphlet not given any special attention by the 
Monthly Reviewers,’ to a sound drubbing. 


This performance puts us in mind of a fisherwoman, who having been detected 
in vending stinking mackerel, takes post at a corner of some alley, and in despair 
reviles her detector with all the tropes of obloquy she had learned in the univer. 
sity of Billingsgate, ’till at last some parish officer introduces her to the next 
justice, who commits her to Bridewell, where she sweats out her resentment in 
hard labor. Indeed we have never seen such a series of scurrility and false reason- 
ing as is here presented to the reader. The author of the Conduct of the Ministry 
examined is a liar, a miscreant, a fool, a coward, a drunkard, and a thief. 


If he really believes himself to be the savior of the nation, why deprive 
him of 


such an agreeable reverie: in that case he would have reason to exclaim with the 
Argive lunatic mentioned by Horace, who being blooded, blistered, and purged 
out of such delusion cried: 


My friends . . . pox take you for your care! 
That from a patriot of distinguished vein, 
Have bled and purg’d me to a Grub again. 


For some reason the production of the Letters slowed down. Perhaps 
the adverse reviews in the Monthly and the Critical had something to do 
with it. At any rate the Fifth Letter did not appear until April.’ In Sep- 
tember the accumulated resentment against the Critical Review burst 
forth in the Occasional Critic. 

The purpose of The Occasional Critic, or the decrees of the Scotch Tri- 
bunal in the Critical Review rejudged, etc.,’* as Smollett indicated in his 


101 See the Monthly Review, Dec., 1756; 673, xv. Smollett’s review is in the Critical 
Review, Dec., 1756; 474-475, 11. As instances of the author’s sophistry and arrogance Smo!- 
lett cites the bringing in of French memorials to refute an English ambassador, and the 
calling of Washington a confessed assassin and the King of Prussia a superb thief. “We 
expect to see this author with an urinal instead of a pen in his hand, running a muck like 
a frantic Malayan.” 

102 Reviewed in the Monthly Review, May, 1757; 280-281, xv1. The critic points out 
that the purpose of the pamphlet, to produce proofs that the constitution is being sub- 
verted, is promptly forgotten. He laughs at Shebbeare’s pose as the sole defender of the 
English people. 

108 Arnold Whitridge, Tobias Smollett A Study of his Miscellaneous Works, Columbia 
University diss. (c. 1925), p. 29, gives a good description of this pamphlet. However, he 
mentions only one of the Critical Review articles (the review of the Third Letter) that caused 
Shebbeare to write the Occasional Critic. Edward S. Noyes, The Letters of Tobias Smollett 
(1926) p. 150, refers to this pamphlet as The Occasional Critic, or the Decrees of the Scotch 
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criticism of the pamphlet, was “‘to demonstrate that the authors of the 
Critical Review are Scotch scrubs and rascals, barbers, taylors, apothe- 
caries, and surgeon’s mates, who understand neither Greek, Latin, Span- 
ish, French, nor English; nor any other language, art, or science, whatso- 
ever; and that Scotland never produced any one man of genius, learning, 
or integrity.” “‘Alas! poor Scotland!” Smollett ironically exclaims. “What 
misfortune, that ever thou shoulds’t have incurred the resentment of 
such a formidable hero, as the invincible and immaculate Sh——e!’”"™ It 
is likely that Shebbeare had found out who had written the offending 
reviews in the Critical. Anyhow he held Smollett responsible and cen- 
tered the attack on him. He scoffed at Smollett’s Spanish, his Regicide, 
his History, his journeyman authors, his critical ability, his literary style, 
his grammar and his reasoning. 

This raucous carping was one more voice added to the chorus of 
authors nettled by the Critical Review. No one except the few given 
unconditional praise, was without a complaint. The novel publishers 
complained that the critics did not read through the novels that they 
reviewed.! Writers who burned to visit personal vengeance upon their 
reviewers complained at the anonymity of the articles. The passage in 
Humphrey Clinker describing the retaliation for unfavorable reviews that 
descended on Smollett’s head in the form of ‘anonymous libels, letters, 
and lampoons” is well-known. Smollett had the Occasional Critic in mind 
when he wrote Dr. John Moore’™ that the Critical Review had been “‘in- 
sulted and abused as a Scotch Tribunal.” ‘‘Truth is,’’ he wrote, “there is 
no Author so wrteched but he will meet with countenance in England, if 
he attacks our nation in any shape. You cannot conceive the Jealousy 
that prevails against us.” 

His reply to the Occasional Critic was vitriolic and coarse.'®’ Smollett 





Tribunal Reviewed. The last word in the subtitle should be “‘rejudged.” Noyes’s dating of 
Smollett’s answer to the Occasional Critic in the Critical as September, 1757 should be 
October, 1757. 1% Critical Review, Oct., 1757; 332-338, rv. 

1% Tn an article in the Critical Review, Jan., 1758; 28 ff., v, on the History of Miss Sally 
Sable the critic reminds the Messrs Noble that he had taken pains to analyze “‘this flimsy 
and miserable performance” because of their complaints, but they must not expect him 
to go to such trouble in the future. 

10% Noyes, Letters of Tobias Smollett, Letter 43, Jan. 2, 1758. 

107 Critical Review, Oct., 1757; 332-338, tv. This article is described by Arnold Whitridge, 
op. cit. As an example of the typical coarseness of journalistic polemics of that day the fol- 
lowing is cited. As Shebbeare’s lungs rival the herald of Grubstreet and Tyburn, writes 
Smollett in this article, he would have made more money if he had printed his pamphlets 
on half-penny slips of brown paper and hawked them on the streets in person. Smollett 
printed in the Critical Review, Oct., 1757; 376, rv, a letter signed Philalethes, a person who 
was delighted by the discovery of such a comfortable use for the Occasional Critic’s lucu- 
brations. He preferred them “‘to the neck of a goose so warmly recommended by Panta- 
gruel.” There is a similar joke in Shebbeare’s lampoon of Dr. Maty in Lydia. 
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recognizes that the whole attack had been levelled at him but forgives it 
as the natural effect of resentment at being detected and chastised as a 
‘quack in politics, an enemy to his King and country, and a desperate 
incendiary; who by misrepresenting facts, and aspersing characters, en- 
deavoured to raise a ferment in the nation, at a time when a concurrence 
of unfortunate incidents had produced a spirit of discontent among the 
people.’’ Coming to the defense of Dr. Blackwell, who had been attacked 
in the Occasional Critic, Smollett demonstrates that the classical knowl- 
edge of “this modern Zoilus” is nothing but the hollow pretense of a 
“poor piddler.”'** The “impotent attacks of this furious wretch, upon 
the personal character of one of our associates, whom he has lately tra- 
duced in many instances’”®® and the scurrilous and false assaults against 
“several gentlemen who never provoked him in the least”’ are due to the 
natural antipathy of malice to merit. Shebbeare is like a carter who “in 
his drunkenness bespattered the first men of the kingdom,” and who will 
besmirch all who touch him. Let him alone and “he will soon fall into the 
hands of the constable and beadle of the parish.” 

Shebbeare replied to this blast with an Appendix to the Occasional 
Critic, which was even more personal than the Occasional Critic itself.’ 
As a severe review of the latter had appeared in the Monthly Review be- 
fore the Appendix was written, Shebbeare assails both the Critical and 
the Monthly. The most offensive part of the pamphlet was a mock ad- 
vertisement ridiculing Smollett." The Critical took no notice of the 4 p- 
pendix except to print a letter by a “gentleman of learning and char- 
acter”’ in the University of Cambridge who was assailed in that pam- 
phlet as the author of that part of Smollett’s review of the Occasional 
Critic that dealt with Shebbeare’s criticism of the Polibius."* The 


108 Shebbeare criticized his translation of a fragment of Polibius. 

109 No doubt a reference to Dr. William Smellie. In the Occasional Critic Shebbeare 
pretended to believe that Smellie’s Treatise on Midwifery, which Smollett saw through 
the press, was really Smollett’s work. 

110 Tt must have been published in November, 1757. 

41 Both H. S. Buck, op. cit., and Arnold Whitridge, of. cit., print this. It runs as follows: 

“To be lett and entered upon immediately 
An empty author 

He is equally qualified to write tragedy, comedy, farces, history, novels, voyages, treatises 
on midwifery, in physic, and in all kinds of polite letters . . . He will undertake to praise 
all works, be they ever so bad... in the Critical Review, for very small gratuities . .. 
Besides himself he has under him several journeymen authors, so that all who chuse to 
have a subject fitted up... may be commodiously furnished at his house... N.B. He 
chuses to work for those who have never employed him before: and you may enquire after 
his character of most booksellers, except R——n and A. M——r.” It seems that Smollett 
and Millar were not friendly, but there is nothing to show that there was ill-feeling be- 
tween Smollett and Rivington at this time. 

"2 Critical Review, Dec., 1757; 552, 1v. The Appendix asserts an impudent falsehood, 
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Monthly Review" observed that the Appendix made it obvious that the 
chastisement ‘‘bestowed on this ill-natured writer” in the last Review 
was ineffectual. The Monthly Reviewers should have known that al- 
though what they wrote gave him pain it did him no good. Though thou 
should’st bray a Fool in a mortar, yet will not his foolishness depart from 
him. 

The chastisement just referred to was administered in Owen Ruff- 
head’s review of the Occasional Critic."* Ruffhead decided to censure 
Shebbeare but without vindicating Smollett or the Critical. Indeed, he 
professed to see resemblances between the Occasional Critic and Smol- 
lett. It was with his eye upon Griffith’s Scotch associate William Rose, 
and not upon Smollett, that he rebukes Shebbeare for treating the 
Scotch with “brutish insolence.’’ This writer, Ruffhead asserts, stoops 
to personalities and carries on a “tedious and miserable Hypercriticism 
...ina most illiberal and abusive manner . . . he has even ransack’d the 
Jakes for comparisons and illustrations.’'® Just because the Empress- 
Queen had the Fourth Letter translated into High Dutch does not estab- 
lish the merit of that epistle, as its author seems to think."* The dis- 
loyalty of this tract, the spread of which was no doubt encouraged by 
Britain’s foreign enemies, “‘merited the severest reprehension,’’ and al- 





writes the Cambridge scholar, who could have been one of the editors of the Critical, 
Dr. Thomas Franklin, professor of Greek at Cambridge. He did not help Smollett with the 
article “being much better employed than in useless controversies with so abusive and scur- 
rilous a writer as Dr. S——; who is hereby called upon publickly to recant his Lye, or to 
prove the truth of his assertion.” 13 Monthly Review, Dec., 1757; 562-563, xv1t. 

4 Monthly Review, Oct., 1757; 367-374, xvi. Ruffhead wrote reviews for both the 
Monthly Review and the Gentleman’s Magazine. Griffiths may have given him some hints 
for the review of Shebbeare’s pamphlet, and doubtless the review received the editor’s 
approval before it was printed. Ruffhead’s paper, the Con-test, supported the government. 

5 Yet Ruffhead is not exactly refined. To the Occasional Critic’s quip addressed to the 
Critical, “Pray, like your countrymen, the Highlanders, have you not shown your back- 
sides, in stooping to become critics?’”’ Ruffhead replies, ‘‘Here we will only observe that if 
Buckhorse was to answer this elegant question, he would probably reply, with the same 
spirit of St. Giles—Ask mine a-e. And, perhaps, such an answer might not be altogether 
unsuitable to such a question.” Buckhorse was a hawker and an ‘“‘underboxer at Brough- 
ton’s” who was put in a novel, Memoirs of the Noted Buckhorse (1756). 

16 Shebbeare had defended his Fourth Letter in the Occasional Critic. Ruffhead declares 
here that he would not collect instances of false grammar, etc., but does not keep his word. 
He points out the bad French in Shebbeare’s Le peuple instruit; ou les alliances dans les- 
quelles les ministres de la Grande Bretagne ont engagé la nation, etc., considérés dans une 
Quatriéme lettre au peuple d’ Angleterre (Paris? 1756), a translation of the Fourth Letter 
or a part of it, which was defended in the Occasional Critic. Ruffhead declares that not 
even a hare-brained Frenchman would call himself, as Shebbeare does here, an Athenian 
orator addressing the people of England. He is more like ‘‘a Demosthenes of Moorfields 
haranguing a holiday crowd, through an iron grate.” Unless his friends can keep him 
from pen and ink, “his exuberant spleen and folly may, one day, reduce him to this 
wretched state of declaration.” 
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though we will not say whether or not the Critical Reviewer used the 
right way to censure it, it is true that the author of the pamphlet is a 
“stranger to our constitution,” an “unworthy intruder in the Republic 
of Letters” and a ‘‘profound enemy to the peace of his country.” 

A patriotic author, continues Ruffhead, in attacking the ministry wi} 
not do it through their characters and before the vulgar. To stoop to 
harangue the mob in such a scurrilous and personal manner makes for 
the confusion of anarchy. Since Shebbeare seems deliberately to aim at 
inflaming the populace, he is especially dangerous. 

That Shebbeare was a rabble-rouser was in the eyes of Ruffhead, 
Smollett and Hogarth unforgivable. In Hogarth’s Third Election Print, 
“Polling,’’ Shebbeare in fetters and with the infamous Sixth Letter peep- 
ing from his coat-pocket, is shown whispering in the ear of an idiot. To 
prompt the people on how to vote is presented as one of the worst forms 
of demagoguery. 

Continuing with his review, Ruffhead declares that the Occasional 
Critic exposed his indecency, ignorance and lack of judgment in attack- 
ing the Critical Reviewers but nevertheless had in many instances acci- 
dentally stumbled upon truth. Although he accuses them of being perfect 
masters of the Blackguard style, he himself uses it. If one were to believe 
what each says about the other, both have several similarities. Both ap- 
pear to be “physicians without practice, authors without learning, men 
without decency, gentlemen without manners, and... if their critical 
merit is no greater than his . . . the public will, probably be ready to add 
—Critics without judgment.’”"” 

With Ruffhead’s article the smolder of ill-feeling between the two Re- 
views broke into flame. In a fit of irritation Smollett had previously told 
the Monthly that he would not dispute with “any low-bred, pedantic 
Syntax-monger, retained as a servant or associate to any bookseller, or 
bookseller’s wife.”""* Ruffhead’s article appeared in October. In the 


117 Without the decorum or restraint of gentlemen or scholars “‘these invective alter- 
cators, who presume to enter into literary disputes, with the genius and phraseology of 
Rag-Fair, ought to be whipt through the Republic of Letters, and driven among the herd 
whose manners they assimilate: for if their ideas are low, their reflections mean, and their 
language indecent, where is the difference between them and the mob?... Such mean, 
envirious, and illiberal competitors have brought Letters into disgrace; and have mace 
the name of Author so disreputable that we have seen men of genius and merit creep into 
a Bookseller’s shop with as much caution and secrecy as a married man would steal into a 
brothel.” 

"8 This passage, which is from the brave declaration of independence and defiance, the 
Letter to the Public, Critical Review, April, 1756; 287-288, 1, is cited by Arnold Whitridge, 
op. cit., as an “unprovoked thrust” against Griffiths. Smollett knew or suspected that the 
offending article mentioned in the Letter (an attack on the Critical and its very first article, 
Gentleman’s Magazine, March, 1756; 141-142, xxv1) was by Ruffhead or another who 
wrote for the Monthly. 
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November Critical it was answered by the not very chivalric To the Old 
Gentlewoman who directs the Monthly Review.'*® Smollett professes to be- 
lieve that it was Mrs. Griffiths (and not Ruffhead) who had “squirted 
... malevolence at the authors of the Critical Review”’ in the Monthly's 
review of the Occasional Critic. He could have demonstrated, he claims, 
that with the exception of press errors and one or two slips of the pen every 
assertion of the Occasional Critic either false, frivolous or absurd. He 
points out the inconsistency of making a “strange pother” about decency 
and decorum and then making the coarse allusion to Buckhorse. After 
arguing against any similarity to Shebbeare, he suggests that Mrs. Grif- 
fiths should have employed some sensible person to write the article.'*° 

In a defense of his History against an attack by Thomas Comber™ 
Smollett lists his enemies—‘“‘little inconsiderable curs barking at the 
moon” hereafter to be ignored. One was the despicable Dr. John Hill. 
Another, “the sage, the patriot, the sedate Dr. Sh re [Shebbeare],”’ 
had attacked the History “tooth and nail” because of punishment meted 
out to him by articles in the Critical he supposed were by Smollett. And 
finally there were the ‘serene G——ths [Griffiths] and his spouse’? who 
were enraged because they supposed that Smollett had set up the Critical 
in opposition to the Monthly. Consequently Griffiths had engaged this 
“obscure Grub,’’ Comber, to bespatter the History.'” 

Still another enemy soon appeared. By letter and pamphlet Dr. James 
Grainger assailed Smollett as the author of a severe article in the Criti- 
cal. When Grainger cast imputations upon his erudition, Smollett an- 
swered with what he imagined was about the worst thing he could say. 
“Spare your reflections, Dr. James Grainger, with respect to the Review- 
er’s learning .. . lest we declare the whole [letter] to be a scandalous 


19 Critical Review, Nov., 1757; 469, rv. Goldsmith, who had just left the Monthly to 
write for the Critical, complained that Griffiths and his wife had tampered with his work. 
Perhaps this complaint suggested the inclusion of Mrs. Griffiths in the attack on the 
Monthly. See Benjamin C. Nangle, of. cit., on the Griffiths’ reaction to Smoilett’s article. 

120 Before this the Monthly had given Smollett’s works very fair and in general very favor- 
able reviews. A very sudden change in attitude may be seen by comparing the review 
of the first three volumes of the History (Monthly Review, June, 1757; 530-536, xvi, by 
Goldsmith) and the review of volume four (April, 1758; 289-305, xvm1, by Ruffhead). 

121 Comber’s A Vindication of the Great Revolution in England, etc., was reviewed in the 
Critical Review, Sept., 1758; 226-239, v1. 

1% Smollett states that the “respectable characters” whom Comber claims the Critical 
had “treated with indencency” are Shebbeare, Hill and Griffiths. He imagines them 
“sitting in close divan, animated with double pots, encouraged with double pay, by the 
right worshipful the proprietors of R——n (Rivington) to review their attacks against 
the Complete History of England.” Smollett had reason to suspect some connection between 
Griffiths and Hill. In 1751 Griffiths printed a collection of Hill’s “Inspectors,” among 
them No. 14, which was very offensive to Smollett. 

23 Smollett’s reply to Grainger is in the Critical Review, Feb., 1759; 141-158, vit. 
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piece of calumny, which you have repeated at third hand from your great 
pattern and brother critick, Dr. S——tre [Shebbeare].”” As one would 
expect, Griffiths came to Grainger’s support™ and charged that malice 
and private pique had been the motives for the attack on Grainger's 
Tibullus.> Of course, Smollett was at fault in thinking that Griffiths 
would associate himself with Shebbeare. In spite of their quarrel both 
Reviews were one in their enmity toward the Doctor. This is made plain 
in an interesting spurious Seventh Letter. The critic of the Monthly 
points out that the Lefer is “a banter upon upon Dr. Shebbeare”’ and 
makes him “rail at his mortal enemies, the Reviewers.’’ Although the 
good Doctor’s “Idea of a Patriot” is very queer, it can hardly be brought 
into agreement with his post-or-pillory philosophy. He terrifies people 
with his false alarms. A libeller, hireling, and hackney writer for every 
petty bookseller who chooses to employ him—all should applaud him ex- 
cept a “few growling, mean, low, vile [the author here adds forty-eight 
similar adjectives'*”] Scotch Gentlemen Critics.”” And since Shebbeare 
had been arrested, the critic felt it safe to add: “He is a great philosopher, 
and possessed of such admirable moderation, that he suffers himself to 
be kicked out of every coffee-house in town, without being discomposed, 
or shewing the least resentment.” 

The Critical,!** in the same vein of animosity, called the same pam- 
phlet “a facetious and severe burlesque upon the swaggering Pistol, who, 
by his ranting nonsense, has been endeavouring these several years to 
deceive and inflame the Nation.” The reviewer, probably Smollett, imag- 
ines a scene in which the Doctor, having taken his printer’s devil for a 
bailiff’s follower, breaks out into a hysterical eulogy of the liberty of the 
press. With a licencer of the press there would be no more Leffers, no great 
characters traduced, no ministers blackened, and no gentlemen Scotch 
critics abused. 


1% The quarrel between the Monthly and the Critical was so widely known that a pam- 
phleteer made it the subject of a Battle of the Reviews, which was printed about the time of 
Smollett’s trial for libel against Admiral Knowles. In the pamphlet Rheoboam Gruffy is 
Griffiths, Sampson MacJackson is (perhaps) William Rose, Paddy Fitzpatrick is Gold 
smith and Sawney MacSmallhead is Smollett. 

1% Monthly Review, March, 1759; 273-274, xx. 

1% Monthly Review, March, 1758; 274, xvi. 

27 The subtitle of the Occasional Critic ends thus: “ ... in which the. . . impartiality, 
abilities, pretentions, performances, designs, etc., etc., etc., etc., etc., etc., etc., etc., etc., 
of the Gentleman authors of that work are placed in a true light.” 

128 Critical Review, April, 1758; 350, v. After Shebbeare had served his prison term 
a second spurious Seventh Letter appeared. The Critical Reviewer (Dec., 1761; 477, x1) 
calls it a florid rhapsody inflated with bombast. “The attention paid to certain inflam- 
matory pamphlets under this title, during a disgraceful period of the Ad———n, hath en- 
couraged other authors to hang up the same sign to the public. Of the Seventh Letter we 
may say in the words of Shakespeare, ‘Oldcastle died of sweat; but this is not the man’.” 
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Three months before this unfriendly pamphlet was reviewed the noto- 
rious Sixth Letter had appeared, with its oft-quoted motto: “And I looked, 
and beheld a pale Horse: and his name that sat upon him was Death, and 
Hell followed with him.” Although not much more abusive than some of 
its predecessors, it was more direct in its attack upon the Georges, or 
as Shebbeare called them, the Presbyterian Messiahs. He charged that 
the serious troubles of the English began with King William and grew 
steadily more acute with the Georges’ increasing preoccupation with 
Hanover. No one knows what the Stuarts might have brought, he argues, 
but anyone can plainly see what “came with a North-East wind from 
Germany.” He wishes George I had drowned in the storm he encoun- 
tered as he returned to England after signing the Treaty of Hanover. 
George II is treated to a mock eulogy ending with an ironic compliment: 
“And in this enlightened Age [he is] the best Judge of the sublime arts, 
to whom Doctor Hill hath dedicated his God and Nature, and his Sleep 
of Plants.” Shebbeare had concluded his Fourth Letter with a direct ap- 
peal to George II to save England. The Third Letter ended with an ap- 
peal to Pitt to shield the nation against the rage of “German Harpies.” 
Both George II and Pitt had failed him. The Sixth Letter calls upon “Lord 
Bolingbroke’s Vision of a Patriot King”’ for national salvation. At last 
Shebbeare’s real political convictions were unveiled for all to see.!*9 

The authorities were now forced to act. A general warrant was issued 
against Shebbeare, his printer and his publisher on January 12, 1758. 
Eleven days later all copies of a Seventh Letter, which was then being 
printed, were seized and suppressed.*° To the Critical Reviewers the 
Sixth Letter seemed “‘an extravagant rhapsody”’ of nonsense, treason and 
vulgar abuse. “‘We in charity believe the author has really lost his senses; 
and hope, that instead of mounting the pillory, of which he seems to be 
so ambitious, he will attract the notice of some benevolent Christian, who 
will provide him lodging and proper attendance in Moorfields.’ The 


29 W. E. H. Lecky, History of England in the Eighteenth Century, 11, 442, in commenting 
on the Sixth Letter declares that it really represented the common sentiment of the English 
people and army in their resentment at the preference given the Hanoverian. He refers 
to the ill-feeling between the English and the Hanoverians at the battle of Dettingen. In 
Vol. m1, 64, Lecky notes the punishment for the ‘‘virulent libel against the House of Han- 
over” and states that Shebbeare later was “pensioned by Bute in order that he should 
defend the peace.” The pension was obtained by George Grenville and John Phillips, not 
Bute. 

30 Arnold Whitridge, op. cit., p. 27, gives the impression that the Seventh rather than 
the Sixth Letter caused the arrest. Likewise W. Tooke, editor of the Aldine edition of Charles 
Churchill (1866), in a note on “The Author” (verses 293-366) writes that the Seventh Let- 
ter caused the prosecution of Shebbeare. 

181 Critical Review, Jan., 1758; 79, v. The critic’s final remark is, “‘By the blessing of 
heaven, and the care of Dr. Battie, [who had just written a book on insanity] he may yet 
become good for something in his day and generation.” 
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Monthly Reviewers were indignant and apprehensive. They feared 
that this “inflammatory letter’’ because of its “flaming licentiousness” 
might offer some designing minister a pretext for ending the liberty of 
the press. Every friend of liberty, therefore ought to express his abhor- 
rence of such a “glaring abuse of liberty as is conspicuous in the pam- 
phlets of this virulent Letter-writer.” 

On June 17 Shebbeare was tried for libel. The Sixth Letter, according 
to Lord Mansfield, nearly approached high treason. It was obvious that 
the Doctor had not a chance. So certain was the verdict that the jury 
was given the right to judge the question of law as well as the question of 
fact. On November 28 he was sentenced to pay a fine of five pounds, to 
serve three years in prison, to find security for his good behavior for 
seven years, and to stand in the pillory at Charing Cross on December 5. 
His political associates, seeing an opportunity to make political capital 
out of the pilloring, circulated thousands of bills inviting all to come to see 
the “‘British Champion.” At the hour appointed a great crowd of people 
filled Charing Cross. ‘hey were astounded to see the Doctor being driven 
up the street in a smart coach instead of in the usual prison cart. They 
were surprised and amused when instead of placing hands and head in the 
pillory he stood upright between the upper and lower boards. And to 
shield him from the weather a liveried Irish chairman, hired for the oc- 
casion, held an umbrella over his head. These kindnesses were due to 
Beardmore, the undersheriff, an old friend of Shebbeare’s and a co- 
worker on the Monitor, who in some way or other had been put in charge. 
The meaning of the concluding lines of Charles Churchill’s attack on 
Shebbeare is clear.!* 

Where is Shebbeare? Oh let not foul reproach, 
Travelling thither in a City-coach, 
The pillory dare to name: the whole intent 
Of that parade was fame, not punishment; 
And that old, staunch Whig, Beardmore, standing by, 
Can in full court give that report the lie.™ 
132 Monthly Review, Jan., 1758; 93, xvi. The critic thoughtfully appended to his article 
a list of the Monthly’s reviews of the preceding five letters. Curiosity about Shebbeare 
was at such a pitch that a hungry garreteer published a Review of the Sixth Letter to the 
People of England, wherein the principal passages of that malignant piece are quoted at 
large and refuted. This was reviewed in the Critical Review, April, 1758; 350, v, and in the 
Monthly Review, May, 1758; 486, xvu1. The first reviewer points out that the author and 
publisher concealed their names for fear of being called seditious and derides the author’s 
“schoolboy” comments that are “anything but refutations.” The second reviewer thinks 
that the author shows proper abhorrence of the “‘lic2ntiousness” of Shebbeare. 
133 “The Author” 1763. Verses 293-306 are a scathing indictment of Shebbeare. Beard- 
more for his part in this fiasco had to serve two months in prison and pay a fine of fifty 
pounds. Of course, he was no Whig. Churchill in calling him one is ironic. 
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After an hour of this farce the “British Champion,” who from time to 
time rested by placing his hands “upon the holes of the pillory,” got 
back into the coach and was driven toward prison amid the cheers of the 
crowd. Teague, the Irishman, came to him in the King’s Bench and 
asked for more money. “Only consider the disgrace of the thing,’’ he 
pleaded.’ But it is doubtful whether Shebbeare had such fine suscepti- 
bilities. It is certain that he did not attribute the relative mildness of his 
punishment to the forbearance of the Hanoverian King as he should have 
done, according to the author of A Letter of Consolation to Dr. Sheb- 
beare,** who accuses the Doctor of defamation, misrepresentation, and of 
offering “the most virulent and envenomed Abuse, the most flagrant In- 
sults on his present Majesty, and his royal Father.”’ 

Although the King’s Bench might have been, as Smollett said in Sir 
Launcelot Greaves, “full of mirth and jollity,’’ Shebbeare did not relish it. 
His family was dependent upon him. He felt that he had been abandoned 
by his political associates. Perhaps he was a restless prisoner and fo- 
mented political strife in prison as he had outside. In his novelistic ac- 





14 William Mason in ‘‘An Epistle to Dr. Shebbeare” (1777) writes: 


“O for a thousand tongues! and every tongue 
Like Johnson’s, arm’d with words of six feet long, 


Then should my Tory numbers, old Shebbeare, 
Tickle the tattered fragment of thy ear!” 


In a note referring to this passage in relation to the Churchill verses quoted above, 
Mason declares that the Doctor has only to show his ears in public to prove Churchill 
wrong in saying that his ears were not harmed. Mason refers again to the Doctor’s ears 
in the beginning of ‘‘An Heroic Epistle.” 

‘Witness ye Hills, ye Johnsons, Scotts, Sheabbears (?) 
Hark to my call, for some of you have ears.” 


1% Dr. Johnson, like Teague, thought that dishonor clung to the pillory. In opposition 
to Boswell he maintained that Shebbeare “‘could not mouth and strut about as he used to 
do, after he had been there. People are not willing to ask a man to their table who has 
stood in the pillory.” Allibone’s Dictionary, “‘Shebbeare.” 

18 Memoirs of the Pillory: being a consolatory Epistle to Dr. Shebbeare, etc., 2nd ed. 
1759, seems to be a similar effusion. The Letter of Consolation attacks the Sixth Letter and 
declares that Shebbeare under former kings, such as his beloved Stuarts, would have 
come off much worse. The Critical Review, Dec., 1758; 518, v1, in its article on this pamphlet 
states that “the person to whom this is addressed has no occasion for volatiles; or, if he 
had, he would find no flavour in this vapid performance,” and believes that not the King 
but the people “‘who retrenched the dangerous prerogatives of the crown” are to be ac- 
credited with the humanity shown Shebbeare. The review in the Monthly Review, Dec., 
1758; 583-584, xrx, remarks that the instances of severe punishment given state libellers 
in the reigns of the Stuarts are intended te show the Doctor that he lives in milder and 
happier days. 
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count of the King’s Bench'*’ Smollett describes a Dr. Crabshaw, a 
physician of “atrabilious aspect,”’ and a brewer, his adversary, as dema- 
gogues “of warm and impetuous tempers,” whose “intrigues have em- 
broiled the whole place insomuch that it is dangerous to walk the street 
on account of the continual skirmishes of their partisans.” But if Sheb- 
beare had political friends within the prison, they were like those without 
and gave him little financial assistance. He complained that during al! 
the three years of his confinement he did not get more than twenty guin- 
eas help “from all the world.”’ Once, when very ill, he applied for permis- 
sion to be “carried into the rules” a few hours “‘in a day,” and although 
Lord Mansfield acceded to his petition, “‘the prayer of it was denied and 
defeated by Judge Foster.” 

Much of the time he was busy with pen and ink. After his projected 
history came to naught, he wrote a pamphlet in defense of the delinquent 
of Minden, Lord George Sackville.'** As this nobleman was an intimate 
friend of Lord Bute, the writing of this seems to indicate that Shebbeare 
was making new connections and even trying to forget, for the nonce, 
his hatred of the Scotch. And then he bent to work with a will. George II 
was dead. The new monarch, who freely aired himself as Bolingbroke’s 
Patriot King, seemed to offer a happy ending to all the prisoner’s present 
woes. For him Shebbeare wrote the History of the Sumatrans,'** which 
was completed, at least in its first form, some months before the author 
left prison. 

Soon there were signs that the laudatory remarks in this work were ap- 
preciated in the right quarters. As early as 1762 it was rumored that 


137 Sir Launcelot Greaves, Ch. xx. Shebbeare may have suggested Crabshaw although 
Crabshaw is brave enough to fight while Ferret is cowardly and furtive. 

138 4n Answer to a Letter to a late Noble Commander of the British forces, etc. (1759). An 
attack on this pamphlet was reviewed in the Critical Review, Nov., 1759; 410-411. Sheb- 
beare’s pamphlet is here referred to as “the production of the far-famed Dr. Sh——re, 
who has engaged in his lordship’s vindication, either as a volunteer, or upon other motives 
perhaps more interesting.” 

1389 The whole title is The History of the Excellence and Decline of the Constitution, religion, 
laws, manners, and genius of the Sumatrans, and the Restoration thereof in the reign of 
Amurath the Third. Norgate in the D.N.B. article on Shebbeare gives the date for this as 
1763, but there was a two-volume edition printed by G. Kearsley as early as 1760. Sheb- 
beare took more pains than usual with this work but as usual followed Bolingbroke in style 
and ideas. It is an attack on Whig policy and administration, and a panegyric of George II] 
and his ministers, A review of Volume 11 appeared in the Monthly Review, March, 1763; 
245, xxvii. The critic believes that the picture painted here of the happiness of the 
Sumatrans [British] during the reign of Amurath [George III] exaggerates. “‘The scene . . . 
is, we fear, too desirable to be real: indeed, we have more reasons than one to conceive, 
this writer to be no Prophet. But whatever his pretensions to prophecy, he certainly hath 
very little to panegyric; which, it must be allowed, is not the Doctor’s talent: this volume 
being one of the most insipid and unentertaining of all his literary performances.” 
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Shebbeare was to have a pension. A poet, celebrating the retirement of 
Newcastle, hails Bute in these terms: 


In Caledonia see! a genius rise, 

A genius formed for deeds of high emprise 
Beneath his sway what halcyon days approach! 
While bare-foot Sawney vaults into his coach: 
In more than native pride, the thistle glows 
With all the beauties of the faded rose. 


S—e [Shebbeare] is mute: place, pension, taxes cease; 
And faction wears the candid robes of peace." 


Shebbeare and others had derided George II for failing to encourage 
artists and writers. Bute decided to make amends. Many a poor Scotch- 
man, and Englishman too, now were provided with place and pension. A 
few men of real attainment like Smollett, who refused a pension but 
received financial support for The Briton,’ or Hogarth, now made ser- 
geant-painter to the King, or Johnson, were honored too, but no more or 
no less than the less worthy. Hence the indignation of Macaulay, who re- 
sented the placing of Dr. Johnson on the same level with “a wretched 
scribbler named Shebbeare, who had nothing in common with Johnson 
except violent Jacobitism, and who had stood in the pillory for a libel on 
the Revolution.’ But the Sixth Letter was a libel on the Georges. Ma- 
caulay was inaccurate also in stating that Bute pensioned Shebbeare. For 
a Scotch minister to reward Britain’s most notorious Scotch baiter must 
have seemed absurd even to Bute. After Bute had withdrawn, George 
Grenville, at the request of Sir John Philips, granted the pension early in 
1764. That this minister made quick use of Shebbeare’s pen is indicated 
by the pamphlet written by the Doctor under Grenville’s direction and 
sent by Walpole to Lord Hertford with the curious remark, ‘“‘We do not 
ransack Newgate and the pillory for writers.’ 

This granting of pensions is satirized in the Adventures of an Alom. 
Yak-strot [Bute] proposes to “display his liberality in patronizing genius 
and the arts” but is able to unearth only five men of genius in the whole 


40 “An Epistle to his Grace, the Duke of N——e, on his Resignation, By an Inde- 
pendent Whig,” 1762. Reviewed in the Critical Review, July, 1762; 77, xrv. 

“41—n “The Author” Churchill calls Smollett a pensioner, saying that what makes 
Smollett write makes Johnson dumb. Possibly one of Smollett’s motives for refusing 
the pension was his indignation at Shebbeare’s being granted one. Another may have 
been the smallness of the grant. 12 See Macaulay’s The Earl of Chatham. 

43 D.N.B. “Shebbeare.” Here Norgate also notes that Shebbeare engaged with the 
solicitor of the treasury in writing against Lord Chief Justice Pratt in a paper, The Mod- 
erator. 
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nation. “One was a secularized bonza [parson] from Ximo [Scotland]; 
another a malcontent poet of Niphon [England]; a third, a reformed 
comedian of Xicoco [Ireland]; a fourth, an empyric, who had outlived 
his practice; and a fifth, a decayed apothecary, who was a bard, quack, 
author, chymist, philosopher, and simpler, by profession.” These can be 
identified in turn as John Home, Dr. Johnson, Thomas Sheridan, Sheb- 
beare, and John Hill, the “tympanitical inspector.” All these together, 
Smollett disdainfully observes, were not given as much money as many 
a private nobleman spends on a kennel of hounds. 

For accepting a pension Shebbeare has often been accused of forsaking 
his associates for his own advantage and of changing his political opin- 
ions with suspicious rapidity.“* But the accusation is not entirely sup- 
ported by the facts. The Doctor saw little or no inconsistency in changing 
from an enemy of George II into a champion of a Monarch who from 
early youth had been taught to scorn his grandfather as a weak king, 
and to worship Bolingbroke’s Patriot King as an ideal. It was easy to 
forget that George III was a Hanoverian when his policies were like those 
advocated by the Doctor himself. It is said that the King in a conversa- 
tion with Sir John Philips referred to Shebbeare “‘in very favorable 
terms.”’ The King and the Doctor shared Bolingbroke’s belief in the need 
of a powerful ruler. Shebbeare did not, therefore, change his political 
opinions to any extent. As to the abandonment of Pitt, that had hap- 
pened long before. He had disappointed the Doctor, who thought that 
a minister ought to provide protection for a pamphleteer whose pen had 
helped him to the highest place in the government. The eulogy of Pitt in 
the Third Letter (1756) should have moved a mountain; but no, the Min- 
ister did not stay the hand of punishment. The Doctor paid the penalty. 
And this for writing words that were, as he said, less offensive than those 
the Prime Minister had spoken time and again in the House of Commons. 
Moreover Pitt had ill-treated Sir John Philips, who had applied to him in 


14 Arnold Whitridge, of. cit., Ch. rv, points out that Seccombe identified the apothecary 
as Shebbeare. Whitridge is right in taking him as Dr. John Hill, whose Lucina sine Con 
cubitu is glanced at in a near-by passage describing how Pitt had blown the people up unti! 
they believed that “food was not necessary to the support of life; nor an intercourse of 
the sexes required for the propagation of species.’”” Bute obtained for Hill the manage- 
ment of the Royal Gardens, worth 2000 pounds a year, but it is believed that the grant 
was not confirmed. 

45 E.g., E. A. Baker, op. cit., v, 46, “... for Shebbeare, in spite of the apparent 
frankness of his views and fearlessness in asserting them, seems to have ratted, and made 
a suspiciously quick transit from pillory to pension.” Also Arnold Whitbridge, op. cit., 
p. 27. “After emerging from prison Shebbeare changed his tactics and devoted himself 
to the Court, even going so far as to attack his old hero, Pitt, for which abject tergiversa- 
tion he was granted a pension of 400 pounds.” But the pension was only 200 pounds a year. 
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behalf of Shebbeare. In other words, Pitt would have none of him. The 
Doctor, therefore cannot be said to have “‘abandoned” him. The black- 
est page on the Doctor’s record is not that of tergiversation but the one 
of demagoguery and pillory-or-post opportunism. 

In the following years the pensioner appeared at intervals as the cham- 
pion of the King’ and his various ministers. His name was seen occa- 
sionally in the Critical or Monthly, but as before in the midst of the same 
unflattering adjectives.” Neither his style nor his pet aversions changed. 
He went on hating women, Wiiliam the Third, the Whigs and the Scotch. 
The last two pamphlets worthy of mention were full of spleen. The first, 
An Answer to the Queries, reviewed by Andrew Kippis,'*’ is an attempted 
vindication of his conduct in regard to his projected history, an assault 
on Townshend and Lee for the speeches they made in disapproval of his 
pension, and an abusive outbreak against William the Third,'** who is 
blackened to make George III appear brighter in contrast. It was the 
second, the “essay” on Dr. Price’s Observations,'*° that moved William 


M6 E.g., he defended the American policy of George III in the Public Advertiser and 
elsewhere. In 1774 he wrote a pamphlet attacking Burke, whom he did not like because 
of his parody of Bolingbroke and opposition to North. 

Mi E.g., Critical Review, Dec., 1762; 380, x1v. In reviewing One More Letter to the People 
of England. By their old Friend, the critic remarks, “‘What can be expected from a copy 
of such an original as the patriot S—— [Shebbeare], but scurrility, raving, and sedition.” 
Allibone’s cites the Monthly Reviewer’s criticism of Shebbeare’s An Answer to the Printed 
Speech of Edmund Burke, Esq., April 19, 1774. This was, according to the reviewer, com- 
posed of “slanderous invectives, coarse witticisms, vulgar obscene allusions, and scanda- 
lous epithets.” 

“48 An Answer to the Queries contained in a Letter to Dr. Shebbeare, printed in the Public 
Ledger, Aug. 10, etc., etc. (1774). Monthly Review, Jan.,1775; 31-35, tu. Kippis grants that 
the Doctor makes a good excuse for disappointing the subscribers to his history, but 
states that the “scurrility to which he descends with respect to Mr. Townshend is disgrace- 
ful to any writer of tolerable talents; and as to Mr. Lee, Dr. Shebbeare’s pious and chari- 
table wish is, that his exit may be like that of Algernon Sidney.’’ Kippis concludes with the 
observation that no Prince or administration of the Brunswick line, “if lunacy hath not 
possessed them, can approve of the raving positions, and the bitter spirit of this writer.” 

“4% The treatment of William here was resented by so many that Shebbeare hurt his 
cause much more than he helped it. Hugh Baillie’s answer to this pamphlet was reviewed 
in the Monthly Review, Jan., 1775; 35-36, in. 

In 1774 Fox protested in the House of Commons against the Whigs’ coupling of the 
names of Johnson and Shebbeare together, saying that the government had pensioned a 
He-bear and a She-bear. In 1776 Wilkes spoke of them as “two famous doctors” who 
were the “state hirelings called pensioners,” and whose names “disgraced the civil list.” 

160 An Essay on the Origin, Progress, and Establishment of National Society, in which. . . 
Dr. Price's Observations, etc., are fairly examined and reflected. This was reviewed in the 
Monthly Review, Sept., 1776; 240-241, tv. The critic notes many tenets repugnant to the 
principles of all free governments expressed here. Also examples of faulty reasoning, low 
coarse humor, and foul, intemperate, opprobrious language. 
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Mason to write his “Epistle to Dr. Shebbeare,’’™ wherein the Doctor is 
addressed as— 


Wretch! that from slander’s filth art ever gleaning, 
Spite without spite, malice without meaning: 

The same abusive, base, abandon’d thing, 

When pilloried, or pension’d by a king, 

Old as thou art, methinks, ’twere sage advice, 

That North should call thee off from hunting Price. 
Some younger blood-hound of his bawling pack 
Might sorer gall his Presbyterian back. 

Thy toothless jaws should free thee from the fight; 
Thous canst but mumble, when thou mean’st to bite. 


* * * 


It was Shebbeare’s fate to have his memory perpetuated chiefly 
through his enemies. And these he seemed to inspire with an animosity 
that was undying. Indeed, the only writer who has even been suspected 
of relenting in his hostility is Smollett. Evidence of such a change in atti- 
tude toward Shebbeare is supposed to be found in the Continuation of the 
Complete History of England (1760-65). Norgate ' writes that although 
Shebbeare had criticized both the Critical Review and the History (1757), 
the passage relating to the Doctor’s prosecution in the revised edition of 
the History is “curiously laudatory.” In her note on Shebbeare in the 
Early Diary'* Mrs. Raine Ellis indignantly writes, ““He [Shebbeare] was 
a Jacobite, so Mr. Strange and Miss Reid put up with him, and Smollett 
writes of him in his History of England as this good man.” H. S. Buck™ in 
observing that Smollett in his sketch of the liberal arts in the reign of 
George II makes amends by praising his former enemies Garrick, Field- 
ing, Quin, Lyttleton and Akenside, states that ‘‘even Shebbeare steps 
forth here'® as ‘this good man’.” But Smollett, he hastens to add, was not 
known to have become personally reconciled with Shebbeare. With the 


161 Only about a score of lines in this poem refer to Shebbeare. His name in the title shows 
that Mason counted on the notoriety of the Doctor to attract the attention of a large 
public. The poem was written in 1777, as by Malcolm MacGreggor, a name to irritate 
the Scotch baiter Shebbeare, who is called by Mason in a prefatory note “a hackney scrib- 
bler of a newspaper,” “‘a pensioner,” and a “broken apothecary.” The Monthly Review 
Dec., 1777; (488; tvi1) thought ‘‘The Epistle” “‘a keen, acute, spirited satire on court con- 
nections, in which poor old Shebbeare comes in for ‘stripes he was not formed to feel’.” 

82 T).N.B. “Shebbeare.” Norgate gives the amalgamated Hume and Smollett History of 
England (1855), x, 186, as his reference. 

63 Early Diary (ed. 1889), Feb. 20, 1774, 1, 285. 4 Op. cit., p. 75. 

456 In this context here is ambiguous. It should be taken to mean ‘in the History,’ but 
not ‘in this passage.’ Smollett never could have considered the Doctor important or even 
respectable enough to be listed with this distinguished group. 
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foregoing as his authorities E. A. Baker writes, “ .. . but Smollett was 
not always in the same mind about Shebbeare.’’* 

The passage in question follows a description of how a spy, Hensey, 
had a death sentence changed to exile, either because of information 
he gave the ministry or because the ministry considered him “‘so insensi- 
ble and insignificant.” In the first edition'”’ it runs as follows: 


The severity of the g——t [Government] was much about the same period 
[1758] exercised on Dr. Shebbeare, a public writer, who in a series of printed 
letters to the people of England, had animadverted on the conduct of the 
M——-y [Ministry] in the most acrimonious terms, stigmatized some great names 
with all the virulence of censure, and even assaulted the t——ne [throne] itself 
with oblique insinuation and ironical satire. The M——-y, incensed at the bold- 
ness, and still more enraged at the success, of this author, whose writings were 
bought with avidity by the public, determined to punish him severely for his 
arrogance and abuse, and he was apprehended by a warrant from the secretary’s 
office. His sixth letter to the people of England was pitched upon as a foundation 
of a prosecution. After a short trial in the court of King’s bench, he was found 
guilty of having written the sixth letter to the people of England, adjudged a 
libellous pamphlet, sentenced to stand in the pillory, to pay a small fine, to be 
imprisoned three years, and give security for his future behavior: so that in 
effect, this man suffered more for having given vent to the unguarded effusions 
of mistaken zeal, couched in the language of passion and scurrility, than was 
inflicted on Hensey, a convicted traitor, who had acted as a spy for France, and 
betrayed his own country for hire. 


One must not take the absence of the harsh language that marked 
Smollett’s reviews of Shebbeare’s pamphlets in the Critical Review as a 
sign of a change in personal attitude. Smollett is simply trying to be re- 
strained and objective, as is befitting the historian. Yet there is a Tory 
bias here. He disapproves of the Whig ministry’s lack of a sense of pro- 
portion in punishing Shebbeare too harshly and Hensey not harshly 
enough. But disapproval of Whig justice is not approval of Shebbeare. 
The passage, as it stands, offers little to support the view that Smollett 
had undergone a change of mind in regard to his old enemy. 

However, in a subsequent revision of the Continuation, someone, seek- 
ing to make Smollett’s dissatisfaction with the punishment meted out to 
Shebbeare seem like righteous sympathy for him, inserted the word good 
to make that part of the sentence read, “this good man suffered more, 
etc.” But the addition of good makes the first part of the paragraph seem 
absurd and out of harmony with the rest of it. If Smollett had made this 
addition it seems logical to suppose that he would have revised the whole 


18 Op. cit., V, 47. 
8? Continuation of the Complete History of England, 3v. 1760. 11, 498. 
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passage to make it consistent. Indeed, there seems to be no evidence that 
he himself revised this passage. On the contrary it is highly probable that 
the good was inserted after his death.™* 

In his other writings there is no indication that he altered his opinion 
of Shebbeare. Although Smollett’s active participation in the Critical 
Review ended shortly after his release from the King’s Bench in February, 
1761, the animosity that characterizes the reviews of the Letters reap- 
pears in the Adventures of an Atom (1769) and in Humphrey Clinker 
(1771), where there are three or more scornful allusions®® to the Doctor. 
Therefore it is extremely unlikely that Smollett ever changed his atti- 
tude. To the end of his days he must have considered Shebbeare a des- 
picable rabble-rouser and quack no more worthy of friendship or sympa- 
thetic regard than a charlatan like “Dr.” John Hill, another writer whom 
Smollett never ceased to despise. 

* * * 


The picture of the scurrilous Doctor, painted as it is almost entirely 
by his foes, is not flattering. His writings do little to change the impres- 
sion. However, one of his biographers cautions us. “It is said, that those 
who should form a judgment of his character by his writings would be de- 
ceived, and that his disposition was better than these seem to promise; 
and indeed the manners in which he speaks of his connections exhibits 
traits of a liberal and benevolent mind.’’!® Yet even this writer, after 
praising Shebbeare as a father, has to admit that he had a hot temper, 
as obstinate, and would not be contradicted. Shebbeare could, no 
doubt, fee! loyalty and gratitude, but nuances escaped him, and he did 
not know restraint. A person was either to be attacked tooth and nail or 
embraced with ecstatic sentimental outbursts. Something of the churlish- 
ness of Johnson and the headlong intemperate anger of Smollett was in 
his temperament. He was full of gall, perverse, quarrelsome and incon- 
siderate of others. 


48 Lewis M. Knapp, The Publication of Smollett’s Complete History ... and Continua- 
tion, The Library, Fourth Series, xv1, 293-308, notes that in the amalgamation of Hume’s 
and Smollett’s histories (e.g., Cadell’s edition in 1785) Anderson found “‘several omissions, 
transpositions and additions, for which no reason is assigned.” It seems reasonable to 
suppose that the good was inserted at this time. 

469 There are contemptuous allusions to Shebbeare and his pillory-or-post opportunism 
in Davis’s letter to Rev. Dustwich, in Jerry’s letter to Sir Watkin Phillips concerning 
Dick Ivy, and in Matthew Bramble’s letter about literary conditions in London. In the 
last the dogmatic, arrogant and presumptuous critic who, using politics as a criterion, 
“rejudged” writers of the past and called his contemporaries “‘dunces, pedants, plagiaries, 
quacks, and imposters,” seems to refer to Shebbeare’s opinions as set forth in the Letters 
of Batista Angeloni and the Occasional Critic. 

160 European Magazine, Aug., 1788, 1, 83-87. 
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He was an egoist. Always he was so confident of his own wisdom and 
rectitude and importance that he counted those who differed with him 
as naught. Hence the general opinion that he was tough-skinned. Bos- 
well said that ridicule cast upon him did not move him “so long as he 
could find reviews to write at six guineas per sheet and enemies to abuse 
at three shillings per pamphlet.” He liked to play a churlish part. 
Fanny Burney describes how he referred to his wife in an insulting man- 
ner at Miss Reid’s.’” Because his hostess was a Scotch woman, he in- 
sulted the Scotch. Because there were five women present, he insulted 
the female sex. Poor Fanny and Sissy “never presumed to open [their] 
lips for fear of being affronted”’ by the “growler.”’ His egoism explains 
his pose as the great Patriot from whom alone could come salvation for 
England. 

Related to this excessive self-esteem was a desperate audacity bor- 
dering on insolence and effrontery. Smollett admired Ferret’s daring 
but thought it the rashness of a madman. In Sir Launcelot Greaves he 
writes that Ferret’s attack on the government made many think he 
ought to be punished “for his presumption in reflecting so scurrilously 
on ministers and measures. ... Of this sentiment was our adventurer 
[Sir Launcelot], though he could not help admiring the courage of the 
orator, and owning within himself, that he had mixed some melancholy 
truths with his scurrility.‘* But Smollett makes Ferret’s courage a verbal 
one. Physically Ferret is a coward and runs away or hides when threat- 
ened with bodily injury. As we have seen, the author of a spurious Sev- 
enth Letter also describes Shebbeare as a coward. He is such a “philoso- 
pher” that “he allows himself to be kicked out of every coffee-house in 
town.” Perhaps there was some basis for this charge. There certainly 
is for the accusation of closeness in money matters. For instance, he is 
known to have bickered over the payments he was to receive from per- 
sons who engaged him to write. 

His style was often censured for its slovenliness and abusive coarse- 
ness. That he could write a fairly respectable prose is proved by a bio- 
graphical sketch, The Character of Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, which 
was published in the European Magazine shortly after his death.’* Here 


%1 Cited by Allibone’s from Boswell’s Johnson, year 1783. Boswell, who was introduced 
to Shebbeare by General Oglethorpe, thought the Doctor’s “knowledge and abilities much 
above the class of ordinary writers.” Boswell admired Angeloni’s Letters, and for some 
reason did not seem to be irritated in the least by Shebbeare’s Scotch baiting. 

182 Early Diary, Feb. 20, 1774. 

83 Ch. x. Part of this passage is an echo of Smollett’s review of Shebbeare’s Third Letter 
(1756). 164 Monthly Review, March, 1758; 274, xvii. 

18 Tt is in the issue of Oct., 1788, pp. 283-286. It had probably been prepared for the 
edition of Clarendon’s History that Shebbeare was not allowed to publish. 
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for once he had taken due care. However, he struck off his pamphlets 
and novels in such haste that a careless style was inevitable. It is chiefly 
owing to this mean style that these are now generally regarded merely as 
interesting records of the times. Shebbeare was often coarse in writing 
and in speech. Mrs. Raine Ellis, in a note to Fanny Burney’s account of 
the Doctor at Miss Reid’s, remarks that some sentences that Fanny 
wrote down “in amazement” had been crossed out, seemingly by an- 
other hand, as too “gross’”’ to be suffered to stand in the manuscript.’ 
Shebbeare was less discreet in company than Smollett, but when he 
wrote he certainly was no coarser than Smollett, or other polemical writ- 
ers of his day. Bolingbroke declared that journalists have “ill manners, 
Impudence, a foul Mouth, and a fouler Heart,’ and his disciple shows 
that most of his master’s words were only too true. 

A comparison of Ferret in Sir Launcelot Greaves with the model reveals 
that Smollett had a surprisingly thorough understanding of Shebbeare’s 
character. Ferret is not conceived in the spirit of unmitigated acrimony 
but rather in that of the amused astonishment caused by an original who 
touches on the preposterous but who is not yet a monster. He is furtive 
and grotesque, and even a little sinister, rather than repulsive. In spite 
of the caricaturist’s simplification and exaggeration, the physical and 
mental features of Shebbeare are clearly recognizable,’ as is shown by 
the description introducing Ferret. 


The solitary guest had something very forbidding in his aspect, which was con- 
tracted by an habitual frown. His eyes were small and red, and so deep set in 





166 Early Diary, Feb. 20, 1774. 

167 Dissertation on Parties. Shebbeare had a hand in the Monitor, which he and his as- 
sociates must have regarded as carrying on the work of the Craftsman. 

468 For instance, the sweeping eyebrows pulled down in a half-frown, one of the most 
striking features of the Bromley engraving of Shebbeare, are easily recognizable in Smol- 
lett’s description. The engraving was printed in the European Magazine, Aug., 1788; 
83. Here Shebbeare is represented as a plump Englishman in the late fifties, posing in a 
fez and loose coat. The finely curved upper lip, the small round chin and chubby cheeks 
give the lower part of the face a boyish look, but the long retreating forehead, with the 
fez, gives the upper part a hard Oriental cast. 

In Ch. 1 Ferret is described as being so frightened that “his eyes retired within their 
sockets” and “his complexion, which was naturally of a copper hue,” as shifting to a leaden 
color. Mason in his “Epistle to Dr. Shebbeare” assumes in the following that his face is 
bronzed. 

‘Enough of souls unless we waste a line 
Shebbeare, to pay a compliment to thine: 
Which forg’d, of old, of strong Hibernian brass, 
Shines through the Paris plaister of thy face, 
And bronzes it, secure from shame, or sense, 
To the flat glare of finish’d impudence.” 
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the sockets, that each appeared like the unextinguished snuff of a farthing can- 
dle, gleaming through the horn of a dark lanthorn. His nostrils were elevated 
in scorn, as if his sense of smelling had been perpetually offended by some un- 
savoury odour; and he looked as if he wanted to shrink within himself from the 
impertinence of society. He wore a black periwig as straight as the pinions of a 
raven, and this covered with a hat flapped, and fastened to his head by a speckled 
handkerchief tied under his chin. He was wrapped in a greatcoat of brown frieze, 
under which he seemed to conceal a small bundle. His name was Ferret, and his 
character distinguished by three peculiarities. He was never seen to smile; he 
was never heard to speak in praise of any person whatsoever; and he was never 
known to give a direct answer to any question that was asked; but seemed, on 
all occasions, to be actuated by the most perverse spirit of contradiction. 


The controversies between Sir Launcelot, to a certain extent the au- 
thor’s mouthpiece, and Ferret, who represents the political chicanery 
which is part of the evil against which Smollett’s Don Quixote fights, 
echo much of the journalistic warfare that had taken place between 
Smollett as critic and Shebbeare as author of the Letters. For instance, Sir 
Launcelot’s attack on Ferret for spreading false insinuations to poison 
the minds of his Majesty’s subjects “in defiance of common honesty and 
common sense’’ is like a Smollett review in the Critical. In the clever 
mountebank scene, where Smollett, laughing at the dual nature of the 
Doctor, makes Ferret weave together an empiric’s praise of his nostrum 
and a politician’s dispraise of ““High German quacks, that have blistered, 
sweated, bled and purged the nation into atrophy,” one recognizes the 
Doctor’s hatred of the Hanoverian foreign policy. 

In describing Ferret’s philosophy Smollett takes the opportunity to 
ridicule Shebbeare’s opportunism and seemingly to cast a derisive glance 
at the sentimental primitivism of Lydia. For the benevolent state of 
nature as set forth in this novel Smollett substitutes Hobbes’ state of 
nature where self-preservation is the only law. He has Ferret excuse the 
selfish cunning that freed him from Gobble’s clutches but threw Sir 
Launcelot into them, with these words: “I look upon mankind to be in a 
state of nature; a truth which Hobbes has stumbled on by accident. I 
think every man has a right to avail himself of his talents, even at the ex- 
pense of his fellow creatures; just as we see the fish, and other animals of 
creation, devouring one another.” Accordingly he has a right to play 
cruelly with the hopes and fears of Crowe and Crabshaw when they seek 
to make use of his powers as a fortuneteller. But events show that Ferret 
is not consistent. When he himself becomes involved in a painful situa- 
tion, he complains bitterly at the injustice of it.* He should have read 


168 When Ferret finds himself in debt he indulges in the following high-sounding sophis- 
try: “I have been oppressed and persecuted by the government for speaking truth; your 
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further in Hobbes and found out what was said about the rights of others. 

It seems that one or two of Ferret’s traits came from Cadwallader 
Crabtree of Peregrine Pickle, although Shebbeare might have had them 
too. Both Ferret and Crabtree are misanthropic cynics. Perry’s friend- 
ship turns into dislike when he concludes that Crabtree is a “morose 
cynic, not so much incensed against the follies and vices of mankind as 
delighted with the distress of his fellow creatures.” Ferret is represented 
as unwilling to walk ten paces to save Captain Crowe from the gallows, 
and as consenting to frighten him at the vigil ‘“‘merely in hope of seeing 
a fellow creature miserable.” Ferret is even more indifferent to the suf- 
fering of others than Crabtree. Indeed to make others unhappy was es- 
sential to his own happiness. Smollett describes him as being constitu- 
tionally incapable of enjoying the serenity made possible by the financial 
security that came to him at the end of the novel. After a brief respite 
his ‘‘misanthropy”’ returned. “He could not bear to see his fellow crea- 
tures happy around him, and signified his disgust to Sir Launcelot, de- 
claring his intention of returning to the metropolis, where he knew there 
would be always food sufficient for the ravenous appetite of his spleen.”’ 

How correct Smollett was in his estimate of Shebbeare’s inability to 
change his nature was proved by later events. Neither Sir Launcelot’s 
bounty nor Grenville’s pension could alter what was fixed in the per- 
sonality. The Doctor was a born Grub-streeter and political pamphle- 
teer. Owing to the novelist’s thorough comprehension of this character, 
Ferret is one of the most convincing of the minor figures in the novel of 
that day.’”° Moreover, he is interesting as a memento and as a kind of 
by-product of the animosity that arose between two typical eighteenth- 
century personalities, one a great novelist and the other an original whose 
character is more notable than his writings. 

JaMEs R. Foster 
Long Island University 





omnipotent laws have reconciled contradictions. That which is acknowledged to be truth 
in fact, is construed falsehood in law; and great reason we have to boast of a constitution 
founded on the basis of absurdity.” 

170 Eugene Joliat, Smollett et la France (1935), p. 206, in writing of the reception of Sir 
Launcelot Greaves in France, observes that Le Drapeau Blanc, June 10, 1824, gave the novel 
a favorable review because the Toryism of Smollett was pleasing to the ultra-royalists of 
that time. Mr. Joliat adds, ‘‘Le critique remarque surtout, dans le roman, le personnage 
de Ferret, un ‘coureur de l’opposition,’ un agitateur politique d’avant-garde, allant de 
ville en ville invectiver le gouvernement.” 
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LIX 


GOETHE AND IBSEN’S BUTTON-MOULDER 


ENRIK IBSEN in his Peer Gynt has created a minor figure of ab- 
sorbing interest—the Button-moulder—who enbodies the poet’s 
ideas regarding immortality. He appears grim and macabre as, with his 
huge ladle, he comes to fetch Peer’s soul, yet there is a sort of Mephisto- 
phelian humor in his tone: 
The Button-moulder 
Your grave is dug ready, your coffin bespoke. 
The worms in your body will live at their ease; 
But I have orders, without delay, 
On Master’s behalf to fetch in your soul! 


Peer 
It can’t be! Like this, without any warning—! 
The Button-moulder 
It’s an old tradition at burials and births 
To appoint in secret the day of the feast, 
With no warning at all to the guest of honor.! 


He explains that those human beings who have done something distinc- 
tive—either good or bad—live on in heaven or hell, these concepts being 
retained; while the vast majority, the great average, are, as Archer well 
translates it, again to be “merged in the mass’”’ (p. 238) (at ga over i 
massen) by going into the Button-moulder’s ladle. What is the proveni- 
ence of this original figure, this “unorthodox symbol’’?? The explanation 
lies partly in what biographers tell us of the dramatist’s early life. We 
learn there why Ibsen chose precisely a button-moulder and not one of 
the many other comparable symbols: 


Ibsen’s Button-moulder was formed from one of the memories of his own child- 
hood. In his boyhood days he himself had done some button-moulding, and we 
can imagine that he sometimes sat pondering the horror of being lost in the 
molten mass. Now the picture returned to him, and became to him the symbol of 
the wasted life which is blotted out.? 


Before the appearance of the Button-moulder, there is an earlier refer- 
ence to button-moulding in the scene toward the end of the third act in 
which Aase is rummaging among her ancient belongings. She comes 
upon an old casting-ladle (p. 96) and recalls that little Peer Gynt had 

1 P. 235. Page references to Peer Gynt are to Archer’s translation (New York, 1908). 

2 P. G. La Chesnais, Henrik Ibsen, Euores Complétes (Paris, no date—appeared 1938), 


vi, 64. 
3 Halvdan Koht, The Life of Ibsen (New York, 1931), m1, 31. 
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1102 Goethe and Ibsen’s Button-Moulder 


used it to play at button-moulding. In the fifth act the Button-moulder 
refers to this when he says, ‘“‘You’ve worked at the craft” (p. 238). 

We learn a bit more from the Danish novelist Vilhelm Bergsoe, who 
was Ibsen’s companion during the composition of Peer Gynt. Bergsoe re- 
ports‘ that one day, probably in July, 1867, they were walking along in 
silence when suddenly Ibsen amazed him with the question: “Do you 
think one could represent a man on the stage with a casting ladle?”’ 
Bergsoe was puzzled and Ibsen did not explain. But the story indicates 
that Ibsen was searching for a suitable histrionic representation of his 
ideas on immortality and it is possible that on this very walk the But- 
ton-moulder was conceived. 

‘The question of the poet’s source for the Button-moulder is discussed 
by the chief commentator on this drama, the Belgian scholar H. Loge- 
mann.* Logemann begins by dismissing as absurd the alleged provenience 
from the folktale of the smith, as claimed by Passarge, or from Oehlen- 
schliger’s Aladdin, as alleged by J. Collin (p. 273), and goes on to state 
that the symbol contains rather common imagery, especially familar 
from its use in the Bible; for which he cites , 


Jeremiah vt, 29: “The bellows are burned, the lead is consumed of the fire, the 
founder melteth in vain; for the wicked are not plucked away.” Jeremiah rx, 7: 
“Therefore, thus sayeth the Lord of Hosts, Behold, I will melt them and try 
them; for how shall I do for the daughter of my people?” Ezekiel xxm, 20: ‘‘As 
they gather silver and brass and iron and tin, into the midst of the furnace, to 
blow the fire upon it, to melt it; so will I gather you in mine anger and in my 
fury, and I will leave you there and melt you.” Malachi m, 2, 3: “But who may 
abide the day of his coming? and who shall stand when he appeareth? For he is 
like a refiner’s fire and like fuller’s soap. And he shall sit as a refiner and purifier 
of silver; and he shall purify the sons of Levi and purge them as gold and silver, 
that they may offer unto the Lord an offering of righteousness.” 


Furthermore he mentions that Solveig’s father had said to Peer (in the 
sketch): “‘Smelte dig, Luttre dig!’ i.e., better your life, purify your soul. 
By further examples from this as well as other plays, he shows convinc- 
ingly that Ibsen was familiar with this biblical imagery. Then he says 
(p. 277): “It is of course quite plain that skabe om, smelie om, st¢be om all 
stand for the process of purification (Lutire) that the soul is to undergo, 
and that is precisely what Ibsen wished to express in the theory of the 
Button-moulder.” 

Strange to say, Logemann believes that Peer is to be condemned or at 


‘ Henrik Ibsen paa Ischia (Copenhagen, 1908), p. 212. 

5 A Commentary on Henrik Ibsen’s Peer Gynt (The Hague, 1917), pp. 313 ff. and much 
more explicitly, in an article, ‘The Caprices in Henrik Ibsen’s Peer Gynt,’ Edda, v1 
(1917), 258-285 (page citations refer to this article). 
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least that a further encounter with the Button-moulder is to decide the 
question of his condemntion or salvation. The opposite view, held by 
most critics, is succinctly expressed by Giovanni Bach: 


At last, on the brink of ultimate destruction, his death drawing near, Peer is 
saved through Solveig’s unselfish and ennobling love, which kindles the latent 
spark of divinity within him, enabling him for once to face life unflinchingly and 
thereby to find himself.* 


If we are in accord with this generally accepted view of Peer’s end, we 
cannot find much meaning in Logemann’s conclusion that Peer’s soul is 
to be purified: 


So we need not assume any direct influence of the use of similar imagery in 
Aladdin in order to explain the development of the little boy’s childish amusement 
into an attribute of a messenger of Death. And we conclude that Ibsen’s Knappe- 
stéber is a direct adaptation of the biblical imagery of purification to the chance 
words about Peer’s youthful games, conceived as an afterthought some time in 
the July of 1867 (p. 286). 


If Peer goes into the ladle he loses his identity, and how can “he” then 
be purified? One could just as reasonably speak of purifying a little tin 
soldier by tossing him into the mass in a ladle. 

In order to arrive at a clearer notion than Logemann offers us regard- 
ing the Button-moulder, let us analyze this character a bit. First, we 
must consider on what basis he judges men, and secondly the punish- 
ment he metes out to those who lack personality—“‘a core.’’ The Button- 
moulder informs Peer that he has “orders, without delay, on Master’s 
behalf to fetch in your soul” (p. 235) because Peer is “‘no sinner on the 
so-called heroic scale,” “but to call you a good man would be going too 
far,” and “‘you’re nor one thing nor t’other then, only so-so.”” This same 
ethical standard is applied also in Ibsen’s Brand, is found in Kierkegaard, 
as well as in other Scandinavian writers whom Ibsen knew well. Hence, 
as Halvdan Koht indicates,’ we can look there for a source: 


Then he meets his judge: the Button-moulder. Quite externally this meeting 
reminds one strongly of the “apocalyptic comedy” by J. L. Heiberg, A Spirit 
after Death (1840). Certain thoughts in the two dramas are closely associated: 
the soul in Heiberg is condemned for not great sins but for ordinary bourgeois 
paltriness ; it had never cared for the things of the spirit, but had been content to 
live for material good and had never striven for a genuine personal existence. 
This draws a clear line from A Spirit after Death, through Adam Homo, to Peer 
Gynt. The line is raised a step upward for each of these works. In Heiberg it is 
still chiefly a philosophic-aesthetic demand that is made the test for the soul. 


® The History of the Scandinavian Literatures, Various authors (New York, 1938), pp. 
39 £. 1? The Life of Ibsen (New York, 1931), 11, 36 f. 
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1104 Goethe and Ibsen’s Button-Moulder 


Paludan-Miiller makes it an ethical demand, and in Ibsen this ethical demand 
is sharpened to such an intensity that it bores itself burning into the soul: he 
who does not follow his calling forfeits his right to life itself. He is worth no more 
than the chaff which the Almighty throws into the fire. 

One may say that this thought could never have become so powerful a demand 
upon life and character had not Séren Kierkegaard’s fiery spirit made an issue 
of it as he did; yet it is also true that Ibsen succeeded in giving it a searing quality 
which rendered it the very question of life and death to every man. The Button- 
moulder whom he made the judge and accuser, half humorous though he may 
seem, still moves in an atmosphere of ghastly horror much worse than either 
Mephistopheles in Heiberg or the advocatus diaboli in Paludan-Miiller. 


In Heiberg’s and Paludan-Miiller’s dramas the paltry souls are con- 
demned to hell (Adam Homo, to be sure, then is saved by his loving Alma 
and permitted to enter purgatory), while in Ibsen a strikingly different 
form of punishment is introduced, namely to be “merged in the mass.”’ 
Did Ibsen derive it merely from his boyhood musings, as Koht seems to 
think, or did he have a literary source? 

Ibsen’s Boswell, John Paulsen, tells us that, just as Goethe venerated 
Shakespeare, so Ibsen studied Goethe, and not without results; he rarely 
mentioned Goethe, but when he did, it was with great admiration. Paul- 
sen says that Peer Gynt particularly shows traces of Goethe’s Faust. He 
calls attention to the form of the two works, rhymed couplets, often ap- 
proaching colloquial speech interlarded with lyrical passages. He quotes 
Ibsen as saying of Goethe, “That he wrote Faust was the main thing.’® 

Furthermore, the manner of Faust’s and Peer Gynt’s salvation, 
brought about in part through a woman’s devotion, is strikingly similar. 
Peer misquotes, true to character, ““‘Das Ewig-Weibliche zieht uns an.” 
Halvdan Koht? calls attention to the influence on Ibsen’s views as ex- 
pressed in his letter to Georg Brandes, February 17, 1871, of Goethe’s 
words from the second part of Faust: 

Nur der erwirbt sich Freiheit wie das Leben, 
Der taglich sie erobern musz. 


He who possesses liberty otherwise than as a thing to be striven for, possesses 
it dead and soulless; for the idea of liberty has undoubtedly this characteristic 
that it develops steadily during assimilation.’ 


While Horace and many other poets have expressed the same idea as 


the aged Faust: 
Es kann die Spur von meinen Erdetagen 
Nicht in Aeonen untergehen 


8 Erinnerungen an Henrik Ibsen (Berlin: Fischer, 1907), pp. 66 and 73. See also A. Le 
Roy Andrews in JECP, xiii, 238-246. ® Op. cit., 1. 83. 

10 Letters of Henrik Ibsen, Translated by John N. Lourvik and Mary Morison (New 
York, 1905), p. 208. 
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it is very striking that Ibsen was positively haunted by this notion at the 
time when he was composing Peer Gynt in Ischia, as Bergsoe reports:"! 
Moreover Ibsen was very self-confident and frequently expressed himself to the 
effect that he was not working for time, but for eternity, and when I replied that 
no author could attain that far, that even the greatest spirits were forgotten 
after the passage of thousands of years, he flew into a rage against me and said 
quite beside himself: “Spare me your metaphysics. If you rob me of eternity, 
you rob me of everything.” 


In other words, Ibsen himself was determined not to end in the Button- 
moulder’s ladle, and he considered such a fate something gruesome and 
shameful. Ibsen endowed Peer Gynt with his own horror of losing his 
identity, one of the appealing qualities possessed by this compromising 
weakling. To less spirited beings the matter of survival or non-survival 
after death may be a matter of complacent indifference, but not to Peer 
and not to Ibsen; for them a merging with the elements was something 
to be avoided at all costs. The Button-moulder, in a magnificent passage, 
tells Peer of his great promise and dismal failure: 


Now you were designed for a shining button 

On the vest of the world; but your loop gave way; 

So into the waste-box you needs must go, 

And then, as they phrase it, be merged in the mass. (p. 238) 


Peer in his replies seems quite as much “beside himself”’ as Ibsen had been 
in his talk with Bergsoe: 


You’re surely not meaning to melt me up, 
With Dick, Tom and Hal into something new? (p. 239) 


ee a 


No, I say! No! With both teeth and claws 
I'll fight against this! Sooner anything else! (p. 239) 


I’ll be damned if I do! (p. 241) 


Evidently, in his view of after-life, Ibsen was aristocratic, i.e. he held 
that immortality was only for “the best,” while the undistinguished 
majority would be merged with the elements. I believe it can be shown 
that this conception also came to him from his reading of Goethe’s 
great drama. 

At the end of the Helena scenes in the third act of Faust IJ we learn 
the fate of the queen’s servants, the maidens of the chorus, from the lips 
of Panthalis. This leader of the chorus is so devoted to Helen that she 
will follow the queen into after-life, while the light-minded maidens of 
the chorus deserve no such distinction: 





1 Bergsoe, op. cit., p. 163. 
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Wer keinen Namen sich erwarb, noch Edles will 

Gehért den Elementen an, so fahret hin! 

Mit meiner Kénigen zu sein verlangt mich heisz; 

Nicht nur Verdienst auch Treue wahrt uns die Person. 

(9981-9984) 

Bayard Taylor’* comments on these lines: 
Panthalis, the Chorage, is the only member of the Chorus who has manifested 
an individual character throughout the Interlude; consequently she retains it 
here, where the other members are about to be lost in the elements. We are re- 
minded by what she says, of Goethe’s vague surmises in regard to the future life. 
He hints on more than one occasion that a strong, independent individuality 
may preserve its entelechie (actual, distinctive being) while the mass of persons 
in whom the human elements are comparatively formless will continue to exist 
only in those elements. In 1829 (September 1) he said to Eckermann, “I do not 
doubt our permanent existence, for Nature cannot do without the entelechic. 
But we are not immortal in the same fashion, and in order to manifest oneself 
in the future life as a great entelechie, one must also become one.” The subject 
seems to have been discussed with others; for we find Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
in 1830, writing to Frau von Wolzogen: “There is a spiritual. individuality, but 
not everyone attains to it. As a peculiar, distinctive form of mind, it is eternal 
and immutable. Whatever cannot thus individually shape itself, may return into 
the universal life of Nature.” 


Other commentators on this passage cite a much earlier expression of 

the same thought by Goethe in a letter to Zelter, December 3, 1781: 
. . . Weil es ein Artikel meines Glaubens ist, dasz wir durch Standhaftigkeit und 
Treue in dem gegenwartigen Zustande, ganz allein der héheren Stufe eines 
folgenden werth und, sie zu betreten, fahig werden, es sey nun hier zeitlich oder 
dort ewig. 

Faust, of course, was such an individual destined for immortality. It 
is worth noting that in the stage direction before line 11,825, where the 
angels are described, as bearing Faust’s Unsterbliches to heaven, Goethe 
had written originally Faust’s Entelechie. Because of his idealistic striving 
Faust attains to immortality, an event that is beautifully foreshadowed 
by Panthalis’ phrasing of Goethe’s profound conception of after-life. 
His view is soundly in conformity with our feelings of poetic justice, 
while of course it runs counter to the Christian dogma of eternal life for 
every single soul, even that of an hour-old babe; hence it avoids, also, for 
example, the pesky problem of infant damnation, regarding which the 
Scotch preacher said “God must do much in his official capacity that he 
would not do as a private individual.” It hovers between our experience 
that the great have immortality in the memory of mankind and an intui- 
tive belief in after-life which is found among most peoples. It strikes us 
as modern, in conformity with principles of science, e.g., the indestructi- 


1 Faust, The Second Part (Boston, 1871), p. 431 (Note No. 126). 
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bility of matter. In the poem Euphrosyne Goethe presents the same idea, 
except that the “nameless” are here pictured as shades instead of being 
absorbed into the elements: 

Nur die Muse gewihrt einiges Leben dem Tod. 

Denn gestaltlos schweben umher in Persephoneias 

Reiche, massenweis, Schatten vom Namen getrennt; 

Wen der Dichter aber geriihmt, der wandelt, gestaltet, 

Einzeln, gesellet dem Chor aller Heroen sich zu. 


Eckermann reports a conversation of January 29, 1827, in the course 
of which Goethe spoke of his treatment of the Helena theme: 

Auf den Gedanken, dasz der Chor nicht wieder in die Unterwelt hinab will, 
sondern auf der heitern Oberflache der Erde sich den Elementen zuwirft, tue ich 
mir wirklich etwas zu Gute. 

Es ist eine neue Art von Unsterblichkeit, sagte ich. 


This new type of immortality is discussed at length by Franz Koch" in 
a monograph devoted especially to this subject. A brief quotation can 
make it apparent how close to Goethe stands Ibsen with his aristocratic 
view of society, his ever reiterated demand for self-realization, and his 
hatred of apathy rather than vice, as expressed, for example, in Brand: 
Be passion’s slave, be pleasure’s thrall, 
But be it utterly, all in all. 


Ob einer eine bedeutende Persénlichkeit ist und welches Schicksal, mit welcher 
Reinheit und Michtigkeit es sich in ihm verkérpert, das also ist das Entschei- 
dende fiir die aristokratische Auffassung der Unsterblichkeitsidee, wie Goethe 
sie vertritt, und hat zunichst mit moralischer Wertung nichts zu tun. Auszeror- 
dentliche Menschen haben fiir Goethe den Rang von “groszen Naturerschein- 
ungen,” sie gelten ihm als “heilig,”” wobei garnicht in Betracht kommt,‘‘ob 
solche Phinomene genutzt oder geschadet.” Sie sind Beispiele wahrer Selbstver- 
wirklichung.* 


Goethe’s conception of immortality was indeed an original one, and 
Panthalis’ speech a poetic touch of which the author might well be 
proud. But it had nothing of the histrionic about it. It is a pleasing 
thought that the greatest dramatist of the nineteenth century should 
seize upon Goethe’s idea and embody it in the vivid personality of the 
Button-moulder with his ominous ladle, his grim summons, and his 
picturesque humor, not forgetting his high ethical demand: 

To be oneself is to slay oneself. 
A. E. ZUCKER 


8 Goethe’s Stellung zu Tod und Unsterblichkeit, Goethe Gesellschaft (Weimar, 1932), pp. 
283 ff. 

“4 Tbid., p. 285. Koch here refers the reader to Goethe’s Werke 1, 48, 109 f., Ueber die 
Verherrlichung der Helena. 
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A MID-NINETEENTH CENTURY DUTCH VIEW OF 
AMERICAN LIFE AND LETTERS 


ERHAPS it would have been hard to find a writer on the continent 

of Europe during the second and third quarters of the last century 
who was so eager, so sympathetic, and so persistent a student of Ameri- 
can life and letters as the Dutch poet, author, and critic, Everhardus 
Jan Potgieter (1808-75). 

To write of Everhardus Jan Potgieter in a year when Holland is in 
enemy hands is to be reminded first of all of what he wrote to his friend 
and fellow-editor of De Gids, Conraad Busken Huet, in July, 1869: “How 
does it strike you, do you not see the day dawning in which Europe, tired 
at last of its foolhardy worship of princes, will follow the example of the 
United States and form a great Federal Union?’” 

Potgieter very probably is a stranger to most of us, and if we are to be 
pleased by his interest in us, we shall need an introduction. About 
American indifference to Dutch literature he himself, in his fine novelle 
“Journey in the Rain,” has the Hawthorne he has conjured up say to 
him: “I shall begin by offending your national pride: I know nothing 
about your literature .. . The complete neglect of the study of foreign 
languages in the States is a disgrace to us; shaming us as you do in this, 
you are enviable.’”* Potgieter was especially enviable. “He knew all the 
Germanic languages; he read and spoke High German, English, Swedish, 
Norwegian and Danish with uncommon facility; French literature was to 
him an open book and he seemed to have turned every page of it; he 
enjoyed the masterpieces of the Spanish and Italian authors and was 
able to appreciate these in the full beauty of the original. ... 

A perusal of De Gids and a study of the eighteen volumes of Potgieter’s 
collected works confirm the testimony. The many-sidedness and depth 


1 I want to acknowledge a general indebtedness in preparing this article to R. Pennink, 
‘*Potgieter en de Amerikaanse Letterkunde,” De Nieuwe Taalgids, xxii (1929), 273-294. 

2E. J. Potgieter, Brieven aan Cd Busken Huet uitgegeven door G. Busken Huet (Haarlem, 
1902), 11, 184. All quotations from Dutch authors in this article are given in English. 
The translations are mine. It seemed best to give the titles of Potgieter’s works in English; 
the Dutch title of a work by him will be found in the footnote the first time the work is 
cited. 

3 “Onderweg in den Regen,” De Gids, 1864, rv, 446-447 (De Werken van E. J. Potgieter 
Proza, Poezy, Kritiek verzameld onder toezicht van Joh. C. Zimmerman (Haarlem, 1885, 
1886], vir1, 374. This work will hereafter be designated Werken). 

* Quoted by Dr. W. J. A. Jonckbloet, Geschiedenis der Nederlandsche Letterkunde (Gro- 
ningen, 1892), rv, 184. 
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of Potgieter’s studies are remarkable, the more so because he left school 
at thirteen and because he was by vocation throughout his life a mercan- 
tile house agent. The best product of his studies in the Scandinavian 
literatures—he was the first to introduce these to Holland and he did so 
effectively—were the two volumes of The North in Scenes and Sketches® 
As an example of his careful attention to French literature, one can single 
out his long critical review of Béranger’s Derniéres chansons and Ma 
biographie.’ A similarly penetrating study of an English poet—in the 
collected works this study runs to three hundred pages—is Potgieter’s 
“George Crabbe.”* Byron and Scott he knew, of course; in Holland also 
these exerted an influence almost to contend with. He liked Burns. His 
own book-length translations from the English include Lamb’s Essays, 
Bulwer’s Rienzi, Beckford’s Vathek, Hazlitt’s Table Talk, and Leigh 
Hunt’s Studies and Sketches.* The most significant result of his pursuit 
of Italian literature is the astonishingly ambitious poetic study—or is it 
really a poem?—of Dante’s life and experiences, ‘‘Florence.’”’® Written 
in Potgieter’s unsuccessful variation of Dante’s ferza rima, “Florence” 
offers any student who wants to pursue Dante’s influence upon modern 
literatures a challenging adventure. Goethe—but Goethe Potgieter had 
always on his tongue. “And as for our own history and literature,” wrote 
a critic of his country, “few were so fully informed about and so com- 
pletely absorbed in them.’ 

It was as critic that Potgieter achieved most for the literature of Hol- 
land. “Potgieter was the first in The Netherlands to make the national 
literary criticism a separate branch of activity, the first out of whose re- 
views a book could be compiled which is its own raison d’étre, and which 
is certain to live on.’”!? His medium was De Gids, a literary critical journal 
which he edited from its first appearance in 1837 until 1865. The achieve- 
ment of De Gids was so largely the product of Potgieter’s inspiration and 


5 For an account of Potgieter as business man, see P. N. Muller, ““Potgieter ter Beurze,” 
De Gids, 1886, rv, 411-420. 

® Het Noorden; in Omtrekken en Tafereelen (Amsterdam, 1836, 1840) (Werken, mm and 
Iv). 

1 De Gids, 1858, 1, 119-129, 309-342, 440-467, 782-831 (Werken, xvm, 36-214). 

8 “Fen Blik naar Crabbe,” De Gids, 1858, 1, 584-514 and “George Crabbe,” De Gids, 
1858, 11, 602-641, 780-819 and 1859, 1, 105-156 and 1, 198-231, 799-877 (Werken, xvi, 
252-412 and xvu, 1-141). 

* Proeven van een Humorist (Amsterdam, 1836); Rienzi (Deventer, 1836); Vathek 
(Amsterdam, 1837); Tafelkout (Amsterdam, 1840); Studies en Schetsen (Deventer, 1842). 

© FE. J. Potgieter Poezy (Haarlem, 1868), 1, 193-333, 337-438 (Werken, rx, 193-335, 
337-441). 

" Quoted by Jonckbloet, Geschiedenis der Nederlandsche Letterkunde, v1, 184. 

%Cd Busken Huet, “Potgieter’s Kritiek,” Litterarische Fantasien (Haarlem), xx 
(1886), 35. 
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effort—he was substantially assisted by Bakhuizen van den Brink—that 
Zimmerman’s nice summary of it is in place here: 


Potgieter and his colleagues broke with the conventional, with the pathos and 
sentimentality, with the milk-and-water poetry, and with the puffing of events, 
deeds, and books which smacked of patriotism but were otherwise ordinary or 
banal; they returned to the study of Nature and immersed themselves in a re- 
generating bath of our national history—a history which to them was not solely 
a record of campaigns in the field but a story of the accomplishment of our fore- 
bears in every sphere: in commerce, on sea, in industry, science, literature, and 
art... They conducted their criticism without pity, but also without respect 
of persons. A drop of bitters in those many honey-laden cups seemed salutary 
to them. If the rod in their hands sometimes became a scourge, so much the 
better: the time-imbedded disease was not to be remedied by milder means 
. .. Dutch literature owed Potgieter and Van den Brink a cure of rejuvenation, 
the return to nature and truth, attention to local color and historical accuracy 
in its representations, a plastic realization of the object instead of personal im- 
pressions from it, and purer art forms... .¥ 


It was so. And the line which deserves italics in Zimmerman’s account 
is the one about “the regenerating bath of our national history.” “‘To 
love Old Holland, to hold up Old Holland before Young Holland: that 
was the dual purpose of Romanticism in The Netherlands, of the Artist 
and Critic Potgieter. ...” So the poet Albert Verwey wrote in 1903." 
Potgieter withdrew from the staff of De Gids in 1865, leaving it, as Pro- 
fessor Barnouw has recently stated, “‘in the hands of respectable medioc- 
rity.’”"® Twenty years later “Young Holland”—Willem Kloos, Frederik 
van Eeden, Albert Verwey, and others— founded a rival journal, De 
Nieuwe Gids. And these “men of the eighties” looked back to Potgieter 
as the best of their literary elders. Verwey wrote an appreciative inter- 
pretation of his life and Kloos in a sonnet “Aan Potgieter,” addressed 
him as his “good Master,” and called him “the one great poet of [his] 
time.” 

This is not the place to characterize the more than one hundred sixty 
original and translated poems, the sixty tales and sketches, the thirteen 
reviews of foreign and sixty-two reviews of Dutch literature, and the five 
articles on art which Potgieter contributed to De Gids. Nor is this the 
place to comment on the poems he contributed to the annual Tesselschade 
or published through other media as Songs from Bontekoe,'* “The Legacy 


13 “Narede,” E. J. Potgieter’s Verspreide en Nagelaten Werken . . . uitgegeven onder toezigt 
van Joh. C. Zimmerman (Haarlem), v (1876), 432-433. 

Het Leven van Potgieter (Haarlem), pp. 242-243. 

18 Adriaan J. Barnouw, The Dutch (Columbia University Press, 1940), p. 148. 

16 Liedekens van Bontekoe (Amsterdam, 1840) (Werken, x11, 1-52). 
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of a Country Gentleman,’’” and “Florence.” In prose and poetry alike, 
Potgieter was original, original to a fault. He was conscientiously true to 
his own patterns of thought, to his own modes of feeling. Consequently 
his style is sometimes peculiar and his meaning obscure. He depended 
on communicating the validity of his personality for his readers’ atten- 
tion. He would rather challenge, even annoy, them by an eccentricity 
than lull them into inattention by a hackneyed phrase or threadbare 
association. 

In his “Rijksmuseum at Amsterdam,” an essay which Busken Huet 
called “the most closely-knit, most artistic, and most distinguished prose 
piece that can be pointed to in our modern literature,”’ Potgieter indi- 
cated where his treasure was and his heart also. The style is more fluent 
than was usual with him: 


There was a time when the princes of Europe could not take up the balance of 
the nations except the maid of Holland, seated beside them at the bench, put 
her sword or her olive branch into the scale and sometimes tipped the beam; 
you who read this as well as I who write it were present a few years ago when she, 
having appeared with her party in the court of the Five Powers, was sentenced 
and put down by her equals and inferiors—There was a time when the flag of 
Holland was greeted as the mistress of the sea and was saluted wherever the 
morning, midday, or evening sun gilded the oceans of two hemispheres, a time 
when her admirals fixed a broom to the mast and, to use the virile language of 
the time, swept the scum from the seas; in a late assembly of Their Honors the 
States General, eloquent voices deplored Janmaat’s inglorious respite from the 
sea.'8—There was a time when the merchants of Holland ventured to break the 
bonds laid upon them by the lords of the two Indies, and, more daring still, to 
brave the ends of the earth and find a passage ‘“‘forbidden by nature,” a time when 
the genius of trade earned a patent of nobility for herself by her marriage with 
learning; suppose if you can, God forbid it should happen, that Java were no 
longer to pour her treasures into our lap: say where then the serviceable ships of 
the merchant fleet would bend their prows, say where in North or in South 
America our love of enterprise has maintained connections, say where in China 
they remember us, or who in Australia knows us.—There was a time when Hol- 
land longed for learning, valued learning, loved learning, and when in many a 
branch of study she became the oracle of the cultured world; when she did hom- 
age to the scholar—honoring the scholar in him without any other respect of 
person, a native and hence the object of her legitimate pride, or an exile and hence 
the object of her high-minded respect, a preserver of the old and therefore the 
guardian of treasures already achieved, or a crusader for the new and therefore 
the surety for her share in the conquest almost due; now—be it far from me, a 
novice in her temple, to judge as a blind man judging of colors—lend your ear 


17 “Te Nalatenschap van den Landjonker,” De Musen, Nederlandsch Tijdschrift... , 
1835, pp. 48-58, 154-159 (De Werken, x1, 151-165). 
18 “Janmaat” is the personification of Holland at sea. 
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to the quarreling of her priests and deny if you can that the sacrifices laid on her 
altar are scanty and scarce, so scarce and so scanty that they explain and even 
justify the neighbor’s indifference as he sees our rising wisp of smoke.—There 
was a time when a Holland respected for her skill, envied for her wealth, and 
celebrated for her learning, wove the laurels of art into her threefold crown, when 
she had an ear for music and a feeling for poetry and revelled in both; a time, 
moreover, in which her school of painters evoked the wonder of Europe—an 
original school, born from her struggle for freedom, reproducing and making 
immortal the heroes of that struggle in a monument raised by that generation 
to itself... ; a monument before whose splendor it befits us only to bow our 
heads in shame each time it reflects as in a mirror all the gifts, all the energies, 
all the virtues of that generation, until we, feeling what we once were and what 
we now are, gird ourselves. . . . 1” 


That was the theme of Potgieter’s gifted life. Busken Huet wrote that 
Potgieter thought the Dutch struggle for the national independence and 
the Republic of the Seven Provinces to which it gave birth—perfect; 
that he saw signs of life and vigor even in the civil and religious broils 
which accompanied it; that he loved and honored in the eighteenth 
century only that which it had in common with the seventeenth; and— 
what is more—that Holland’s past was the rule of his faith in her future.”° 

It was history that inspired him, history, as Zimmerman said, “not 
of campaigns in the field’”’ but of the achievements of the past in every 
sphere. De Gids was primarily a literary journal but the editors thought 
of literature always in relation to the whole complex of the national life. 
Seven years after the first issue appeared, another journal, the Spectator, 
devoted exclusively to art, felt called upon to urge its claims for the in- 
tegrity of the aesthetic over against the general culture of Potgieter and 
Van den Brink. Our own puristic times have taken the stand of the 
Spectator. Potgieter did not take it. He knew as well as anyone that lit- 
erature is not a substitute for morals, patriotism, religion, or history— 
and he pointed it out to a public which needed the distinction. He knew 
that literature works its own effects in its own way. But what for him 
gave it much of its importance when successful in this was its relation to 
the national mind and life and character. 

A burgher, fundamentally democratic by disposition and breeding; a 
liberal with idealistic hopes for the possibilities of freedom in demo- 
cratic states;#4 a patriot who derived his standards of excellence from the 
national past and insisted on their relevance to the present; a “‘man of 


19 “Het Rijks-Museum te Amsterdam,” De Gids, 1844, 1, 18-19 (Werken, 11, 100-102). 

20 “‘Potgieter’s Kritiek,” Litterarische Fantasien, xx11, 22 ff. 

1 For a discussion of how Potgieter’s sympathies for America were related to his ideal- 
istic liberalism, see C. G. N. de Vooys, Letterkundige Studieen (Groningen, 1910), pp. 
219 ff. 
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letters’ who saw literature always in relation to the whole complex of 
the national culture; a hard student of comparative literature; a business 
man who thrilled to vigorous trade; a romanticist who could not resist 
“all that was young, stirring, and alive’’**—on the face of it, such a man 
might be a likely student of American life and letters. 

Potgieter was. First of all, he liked the American dream: 


America, you who turn none away from your shores, who not only write e pluribus 
unum on your banner, but have in very fact united the many-sided energies of 
your immigrants into the great white whole of a freely evolved and complete 
embodiment of all that is human, what a splendid spectacle you offer, what more 
does the world not expect of you? . . . [Our] eye falls eagerly upon you, the rap- 
idly developed, fortunate, free State, without king, nobility, or ecclesiastical 
caste, luring the peoples as by magic and exerting an immediate and irresistible 
influence upon them as unperceived as it is effective . . . a challenge to the pres- 
ent, a prophecy of the distant future. 


So he wrote in his “Emigration to the United States” in 1855. The essay 
itself, prompted by the receipt of two letters from the Reverend Scholte’s 
Dutch settlement at Pella, Iowa, is an interesting reconsideration of the 
causes of Dutch emigration to America. Potgieter was by no means con- 
vinced that the reasons alleged by the leaders of the emigrant parties to 
be the causes for emigration were sound, but he could not quarrel with 
the choice of destination: “ ... go to the United States, my friends... 
Westward the Star points the way.’™ As late as 1872 Potgieter trans- 
cribed the whole of Bishop Berkeley’s poem and sent it to Huet at Java. 
With it he sent an article from the New-York Shipping and Commercial 
List which served as evidence for the fulfillment of Berkeley’s vision.” 
Potgieter’s American dream is romantic but it is also real: “ .. . on the 
other side of the Ocean a society has developed, free from most of our 
antiquated prejudices, in which man, irrespective of who his forebears 
were, counts only for what he is.”’** Again, in a comment on Longfellow, 
also written in 1853, Potgieter referred to America as ‘“‘a people which, 
even as ours in its youth, is pointing the world in new directions, believ- 
ing, and meanwhile working.’’?” He was continually seeing such parallels 
between the energy of the old Holland he loved and the energy of the 
young United States he admired. ‘Much as I should enjoy seeing you 
and your family again,” he wrote to Busken Huet in 1870, “I believe that 


= Quoted by Pennink, “Potgieter en de Amerikaanse Letterkunde,” p. 274. 

* “Tandverhuizing naar de Vereenigde Staten,” De Gids, 1855, 1, 529-530 (Werken, 
vit, 216-218). 

™* “TLandverhuizing .. . ,’’ De Gids, 1855, 1, 529 (Werken, vit, 216). 

® Brieven aan Huet, 111, 180-183. See also page 236. 

* “Landverhuizing . . . ,” De Gids, 1855, 1, 467 (Werken, vim, 140). 
3? “Pietistische Poezij,”” De Gids, 1853, 11, 314 (Werken, xv, 40). 
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if I had three or six months time, I should go the the United States.’’* 

Potgieter knew “the joy of hero-worship.’”® He was a hard student of 
Bancroit,*® and from Bancroft he learned much about the three leaders 
of American life, Franklin, Washington, and Lincoln, whom he counted 
among his heroes. In his “Béranger’’ he eagerly quoted Washington’s 
and Bancroft’s tributes to Benjamin Franklin, and in the same essay 
he drew Franklin into a significant digression on the subject of clothes 
and diplomacy.*! Franklin has a place also in his poems ‘Mount Vernon” 
and “Abraham Lincoln.”’ Potgieter had come into possession of a rose 
which had grown on Washington’s grave: “If Potgieter, who revered the 
rose plucked from Washington’s grave as a relic and decorated his sitting 
room with it, had visited Washington’s country, ‘Abraham Lincoln’ 
would not have remained a fragment and ‘Mount Vernon’ would have 
been surpassed.” 

“Mount Vernon” and “Abraham Lincoln’—Dutch literature owes 
these to Potgieter’s study of American life. The two can appropriately 
be named together, for the theme of both is slavery. ‘Mount Vernon’’®* 
comprises twenty-four long stanzas divided into two groups of twelve, 
the first group entitled ‘1799’ and the second ‘1861.’ A published note 
to the poem explains the scheme: “Mount Vernon . . . was the property 
of George Washington and on it during the night of the 14th December 
he died;—Mount Vernon, where it was thought his remains were assured 
a well-earned rest, became in 1861 one of the points contested by the 
Divided States.” The poem is successful. It begins with a stirring address 
to the sun which is casting its last rays through the window at the feet 
of the dying Washington, and it is the sun which serves effectively as a 
formal motif for the poem. Considering the temptation to sentimentality 
which the subject invites—occasionally Potgieter yielded to it—and the 
absence of great poems on the theme in our own literature, one is im- 
pressed by the effectiveness of ‘Mount Vernon.” 

“Mount Vernon” is dated 1861. At the time of his death in 1875, 
Potgieter was engaged in writing a cycle of poems, or a cyclical poem, 
to be entitled “Abraham Lincoln.’ Zimmerman, who edited the manu- 
script for publication, stated that Potgieter had “with his usual painstak- 
ing thoroughness gathered the materials from all sides."** Seven parts, 


8 Brieven aan Huet, ru, 70. 

2? Pennink, “Potgieter en de Amerikaanse Letterkunde,” p. 293. 

%° For example, in “Landverhuizing . . . ,”” De Gids, 1855, 1, 465-467, 494-498 (Werken, 
vit, 137-139, 174-178); “Beranger,” De Gids, 1858, 1, 815 (Werken, xvi, 190); and “Onder 
Weg in den Regen,” De Gids, 1864, 11, 435-436 (Werken, viu1, 360). 

* De Gids, 1858, 1, 814-815 (Werken, vir, 189-191). 

® Cd Busken Huet, “Potgieter. Persoonlijke Herinneringen,” Litterarische Fantasien en 
Kritieken, xim, 73. % De Gids, 1861, 11, 914-932 (Werken, 1x, 126-143). 

“ Werken, xu, 378-415. % Werken, x11, 378 n. 
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each part consisting of one or more six-stanza groups, are extant: “Lin- 
coln’s Election,” “Europe Hears the News,” “Lincoln at the Capitol,” 
“Fort Sumter,” “Lincoln’s Proclamation,” “The Attitude of Europe,” 
and “The Battle of Bull Run.” In this poem, as in “Mount Vernon,” 
Potgieter succeeds in giving his composition a feeling of weight and scope. 
Strangely enough, the person of Washington is more real in the first 
poem than the person of Lincoln is in the second. Coming to it from 
Whitman, Lindsay, and Sandburg, American readers will find the frag- 
ment of “Abraham Lificoln” unimpressive. 

There were stains “on the great white whole” of the America Potgieter 
hoped for. Slavery was one of them. “‘God’s image carved in ebonwood,” 
he called the Negro in “Mount Vernon,’ ‘Abraham Lincoln,” and “‘Sal- 
magundi.’’ He concluded his apostrophe of praise to America at the end 
of “Emigration to the United States” with a question which weighed 
heavily with him: “Brave, dazzling, stalwart Beauty,** who bear on 
your shield the arms of labor and liberty, why does there cling to your 
white robe the stain of Slavery, the blood of your African brother?’’*” 
In his poem “To New York,” written in 1842, he had similarly asked: 
“Do you honor in Negroes the image of God?’’** Moreover, his anxiety 
about the abuse of the slave very probably affected his choice of poems 
from Longfellow for translation in De Gids. “The Slave’s Dream”’ ap- 
peared in 1843,°* “The Slave Singing at Midnight’*® and “The Good 
Part” in 1844,“ and “The Quadroon Girl” in 1845.” ““God’s image carved 
in ebonwood,” he wrote in 1851, “has found a champion in Longfellow 
who will overcome the prejudice.” 

The abuse of the Indian was another grief to Potgieter. Often, as in the 
poems “To New York,” “Mount Vernon,” and “Abraham Lincoln,” he 
stood before America, as Pennink put it, almost in the réle of a father- 
confessor.“ The abuse of the Indian and the abuse of the slave were her 
arch-transgressions. His ethical concern for the Indian, too, is reflected 
in his choice of poems for translation. In 1839 he gave his readers Long- 
fellow’s “Burial of the Minnisink’“’ and Whittier’s “The Indian’s 
Tale.’’** His epigraph over Whittier’s poem read: ‘“The poor tribes of the 


% Here the Dutch is untranslatable: ‘‘Slanke, schitterende, stoute, Schoone. . . .” 

37 “T andverhuizing . . . ,” De Gids, 1855, 1, 530. 

38 “Aan New-York,” Nederlandsche Muzen-Almanak, xxtv, 15-22 (Werken, rx, 22-28). 
39 “De Droom van den Slaaf,” De Gids, 1843, 11, 615-616 (Werken, x11, 227-229). 

40 “Het Zingen van den Slaaf,” De Gids, 1844, 11, 337-338 (Werken, 1x, 45-46). 

4t “Het Goede Deel,” De Gids, 1744, 11, 596-598 (Werken, x11, 237-240). 

2 “Het Quarteronne-Meisje,” De Gids, 1845, 1, 310-312 (Werken, x11, 263-265). 
 “Salmagundi,” De Gids, 1851, 1, 670 (Werken, v1, 361-362). 

“ Pennink, ‘‘Potgieter en de Amerikaanse Letterkunde,” p. 287. 

5 “‘Begrafenis van den Minnisink,”’ De Gids, 1839, 11, 395-396 (Werken, x1, 321-323). 
© “Weeklagt des Indiaans,”’ De Gids, 1839, 1, 123-124 (Werken, x1, 328-331). 
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West! The war, the whiskey, and the pestilence among the children were 
too much for them.” That is a quotation taken from his own contribution 
to De Gids of 1838, ‘“Mahaskah or the White Cloud.’’? “Mahaskah” is a 
pleasant account of Indian life adapted entirely from American materials. 
First of all, Potgieter made use of the descriptions of Mahaskah and 
Young Mahaskah in Thomas L. M’Kenney and James Hall’s History 
of Indian Tribes in North America.** Potgieter welcomed the volume as 
a token of belated justice to the Indians: 


No longer tolerated, they were despised, and only now when Europe is trans- 
planting herself to the other side of the Ocean, only now does history direct its 
research to a race which had only the wilderness as a witness and, accordingly, 
as the grave for its heroic deeds, a race which approached the altar of civilization 
only to be butchered upon it. Their fate arouses an interest as romantic as it is 
touching . . . There is a justice for the aborigine also. If Cooper has excited the 
interest of the old world in the red men by presenting them in a few of his ro- 
mantic panoramas, now two of his countrymen have undertaken to write their 
history... . * 


Potgieter spoke of “eagerly following the American poets into those 
places of the New World . . . where only the wild horse and the man of 
nature have been.’’®° The “Mahaskah”’ itself shows his reading of the 
poets. He introduced the piece with an adaptation of and improvement 
upon Mrs. Sigourney’s “The Indian’s Welcome to the Pilgrim Fathers.’ 
He translated and wove into his vignette John G. Brainard’s “Far away 
from the hill side,” a poem based on Leather Stocking’s determination 
“to quit the settlements of men for the unexplored forests of the west.” 
To these, finally, he added Isaac McLellan’s “‘Burial of One of the First 
Colonists in 1630,’ and Bryant’s “An Indian at the Burying-place of 
his Fathers.’ Obviously, Potgieter was a student of the Indian. As early 
as 1839 he knew enough about the subject to share Mark Twain’s notion 
of a Cooper Indian, for in this year he praised Miss Sedgwick’s charac- 


47 “Mahaskah of de Witte Wolk,”’ De Gids, 1838, 1, 446-458 (Werken, v1, 203-221). 

48 Potgieter was using the first volume of the edition published by Campbell and Burns 
(London, 1837). 49 De Gids, 1838, 11, 447-448 (Werken, v1, 205-206). 

50 De Gids, 1838, m, 446 (Werken, v1, 204). 

51 “Tye Ontmoeting der Oude en Nieuwe Wereld,” De Gids, 1838, 11, 446 (Werken, v1, 
204). 

52 The poem was published without title in John G. C. Brainard, Occasional Pieces of 
Poetry (New York, 1825), pp. 49-51. 

58 Brainard, Occasional Pieces of Poetry, p. 49. 

54 “‘Begrafenis van een’ der eerste Kolonisten in 1630.” Not included in McLellan’s 
three published volumes of verse. I could not trace it in the journals of the period. 

55 “Te Indiaan op de Begraafplaats zijner Vaderen.” The poem was first published in 
Poems, ed. Washington Irving (London, 1832), pp. 173-176. 
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terization of the red men in Hope Leslie, and added, “Don’t tell me you 
have learned to know them from Cooper.’ 

There were other features of American life which Potgieter mistrusted. 
The love of money was prominent among them. Potgieter had reason to 
know from his fine awareness of Dutch history that this is the root of 
evil. In the effective characterization of Holland embodied in the Jan of 
his “Jan, Jannetje and their youngest child,” Potgieter has Jan say: 


I was only a business man—don’t think I despise him; no one in the world is 
more useful; a man who must know all kinds of things and all kinds of people, 
who must have the courage to undertake the most variegated enterprises, includ- 
ing the courage for war on water and on land, a man who must appreciate knowl- 
edge and art in order to stand up against competitors and remain abreast of his 
times—a business man, I was only a business man, I repeat. But then, when I 
had reached the apex of the growth of my character, I was most exposed to the 
threat of degeneration. Abundance enervates, slackens, emasculates . . . Instead 
of the strong, high-minded spirit which animated me in the days of my develop- 
ment, a pettiness of mind and an indifference of heart, characteristic of the newly 
rich, became mine. I grew vain and deluded, I became proud and lazy... .* 


Potgieter, always the moral idealist, never the moralist, was in dead 
earnest when he pointed to what he thought were lapses or the symptoms 
of lapses in the American character. His attitude was that of a man who 
had high hopes for America, who hung breathlessly upon her fate, and 
who was anxious lest her pride should go before a fall. This attitude is 
characteristically revealed in ‘Mount Vernon.’’ In it Potgieter points 
to the little band of Pilgrims. Their glory was the glory of struggle. 
Escaped from the ugly claw of persecution, they faced the new dangers 
of their physical environment. What inspired them to miracles of ac- 
complishment was the Word of God ingrafted in their hearts. Potgieter 
asks them, now, whether they recognize this new generation as their own. 
It is a generation which blandly ignores purpose in life, takes no care to 
train its youth in discipline and loyalty, is willing to gamble anything 
and everything for profit, and not only chooses, but lives up to the motto: 
“The dollar only, the dollar is almighty.’’** So too in the poem ““To New 
York” Potgieter had asked the city whether in its haughtiness and greed 
it was not offering sacrifices of gold upon its altars.5® Always, however, 
his constructive idealism is apparent. He concludes “To New York” 
with the confident plea, “Shame us by surpassing us.” 

America had virtually no other faults to Potgieter. He was amused by 


5 De Gids, 1839, 1, 146. 

57 “Jan, Jannetje, en hun jongste Kind,” De Gids, 1842, 11, 44 (Werken, 1, 29-30). 
58 “Mount Vernon,” De Gids, 1861, 11, 914-932 (Werken, rx, 126-143). 

59 Werken, 1x, 28. 
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her worship of size. “Imagine, they are building a bridge over the father 
of waters, over the Mississippi. Young America is confounding the whole 
world by so mammoth an undertaking . . . There is to be a tunnel with 
side aisles and arches supported by pillars. Egyptian-Assyrian architec- 
ture, be ashamed; Memphis and Nineveh, bow your heads!’’® Moreover, 
Potgieter had heard of the American sensitiveness to the criticism of 
foreigners. He construed it in our favor: “‘The citizen of the United States 
may make himself ridiculous by flying into a tantrum at every criticism 
of the foreigner. He is at least sensitive, and when the fit has blown over, 
there is a good chance that he will ask himself, ‘Could there have been 
any truth in it’?’’ 

Potgieter, it is evident, liked his Young America. He took an affec- 
tionately patronizing attitude towards her, was often anxious about her, 
and continued to be studious of her past and present. He liked to conjure 
up the American scene and to imagine himself moving in it.” He knew 
that scene well. In 1869 Huet had written an article about the Pacific 
Railroads, and when he sent it to Potgieter the accompanying map was 
missing. Potgieter wrote, “I regret this, and why? Because I plan to go 
to the States? No, but on however small a scale it may have been, it 
would have enabled me to point out to you with my finger how many 
opportunities you neglected to give your essay a little of the local color 
from which it would have gained so much.’ : 

Perhaps it was this interest in American life which aroused Potgieter’s 
interest in American literature. “We cannot... say,’’ wrote Pennink, 
“that Potgieter had a monopoly [in Holland] of the literary interest in the 
United States, but very likely it was he first and he only who viewed 
American literature more or less as a whole and remained interested in 
it continuously. ... ’ Potgieter did indeed view American literature 
as a whole. His two brief, general surveys of it, the one in his review of 
Miss Sedgwick’s Linwood and Hope Leslie,® the other in his novelle 
“Journey in the Rain,’ point to the range of his studies in American 
letters. He took care to be informed. He often read the American jour- 
nals, thanks in part perhaps to the fact that he was a member of an 
“English and American Reading Society” at Amsterdam.” One can defi- 
nitely trace his use of the North American Review, the Knickerbocker, the 
American Literary Gazette, the Columbian, and the Atlantic Monthly. 


6° Brieven aan Huet, 11, 82. © De Gids, 1858, 1, 461 (Werken, xvtt, 133). 

® See, for example, De Gids, 1860, 11, 870-871 and “‘Onderweg in den Regen,” De Gids, 
1864, rv, 452-453 (Werken, vimt, 381-382). % Brieven aan Huet, 11, 292. 

% “‘Potgieter en de Amerikaanse Letterkunde,” p. 277. 

% De Gids, 1839, 1, 135-149. ® De Gids, 1864, rv, 449-450 (Werken, vit, 377-378). 


67 See Brieven aan Huet, 11, 205. 
68 In 1872 Potgieter wrote Huet that he had found Frederick Hudson’s Journalism in 
the United States from 1690-1872 interesting. 
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Again and again while reading him one is surprised to note how soon after 
publication an American author’s volume came into Potgieter’s hands. 
At the time of his death he left a library, later given to the University of 
Amsterdam, which contained “besides a large amount of American his- 
torical writings, seventy-five items of American literature.’’® 

Potgieter had much to say of Cooper and Irving: “ .. . It was espe- 
cially through him, together with a few translators, that Holland shared 
in the general European admiration for Cooper and Irving.”’° In 1837, 
the first year of De Gids, Potgieter momentarily joined the translators 
of Cooper. He selected two excerpts from A Residence in France with an 
Excursion up the Rhine and a Second Visit to Switzerland, a book of 
travel which Cooper had published in Paris in 1836. He published the 
excerpts together with an introduction from which we learn that he in- 
tended to give the readers of De Gids portions of Cooper’s travelogues 
from time to time. This intent he did not carry out. The Cooper he 
praised in the introduction is the Cooper of the sea tales. Potgieter could 
not agree with the judgment of the Muse who, distributing the world, 
gave Scott the earth, Moore heaven, and Byron hell—a disposition, 
Potgieter felt, more clever than just. But when Jonathan—Potgieter had 
been reading Irving, Paulding, and Willis—asked the same Muse that 
Neptune’s triton be given to Cooper, no one could object: 


We appeal to the judgment of those who have read his masterly panoramas in 
this kind—in fact we appeal precisely to the limited scope of his talent. Scott, 
Moore, and Byron have a range of powers; Cooper, to the contrary, you must 
leave at sea if you want to admire him. Please do not cast up his wildernesses, his 
Savannahs, his forests at me; what are these but another ocean, interminable 
spaces ... I recognized Cooper but twice in his Bravo, once in an unfortunate 
reference to The Spy, once in the description of that stirring battle on the Adriatic 
—he saw in Venice only another Venus, borne out of the waves. Do not ask me to 
write of the Heidemauer and the Headsman: I do not like to hunt out the thorns 
on the rose, I deplore every mistaken application of talent or genius... . ™ 


In his ‘“Mahaskah,” written the following year, Potgieter admitted 
that Cooper had aroused Europe’s interest in the Indian.” However, in 
a review written in this same year of Steenbergen van Goor’s translation 


® Pennink, “Potgieter en de Amerikaanse Letterkunde,” p. 293. 1 regret not having 
had access to a book Pennink mentions: Catalogus van de Bibliotheek van wijlen E. J. 
Potgieter aan de... Universiteit van Amsterdam . . . gegeven door Mej. E. J. Potgieter 
(Amsterdam, 1879). 

70 “Potgieter en de Amerikaanse Letterkunde,” p. 277. 

7 “John Fenimore Cooper op Reis,’ De Gids, 1837, 11, 69-74. Potgieter’s “Een Tuin 
achter het Huis... ” is a freely selected translation of the earlier parts of Letter vir, 
“Excursion up the Rhine’’; Potgieter’s ‘Louis Philippe en General Lafayette” is a transla- 
tion of the footnote to Letter rv, “Residence in France,” p. 49. 

2 De Gids, 1838, 11, 448 (Werken, v1, 206). 
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of J. P. R. James’s Mary of Burgundy, Potgieter returned to his earlier 
judgment: “We regretted to notice that Cooper was not mentioned [in 
the translator’s survey of foreign novels that had ruled the day in Hol- 
land], but Steenbergen van Goor was touching only on novels that had 
ruled the day among us, and neither The Spy nor The Pilot were as satis- 
factorily received as they deserved to be.’’” In 1839, however, the Cooper 
of the Leather Stocking tales as well as the Cooper of The Spy and The 
Rover was praised: 

Fenimore Cooper and Washington Irving were, until a few years ago, the only 
writers who upheld the honor of the young New World among us Europeans in 
the department of polite letters ... The fame of Chateaubriand was eclipsed 
by that of Cooper wherever panoramas of the wilderness and its natives were 
concerned. Cooper taught the world to be interested in a ship lost upon the waves, 
as though ropes, masts, and sails were so many animated beings, as though a 
heart were beating in the terrible rigging. . . . 


Unfortunately Cooper had not sustained his eminence: 

But Cooper, alas, Cooper, taken in by the New World to the ridiculous extent 
of spurning the old, has set himself up as a censor of Eurdpean civilization! And 
his Travels! Do not ask me to speak of them or of his latest work Eve Effingham 
or Home... .™ 


When, in 1857, Potgieter returned to the consideration of Cooper, he 
said nothing about the novels of the sea: “Out of the deluge of his writ- 
ings James Fenimore Cooper will reach the peak of reputation among 
those who come after by means of The Pathfinder and The Deerslayer. 
The whole of the old world envies the new his creation of Leather Stock- 
ing; and yet, Europe in the dawn of her civilization must have seen the 
prototype of this man hundreds of times.’’”> And Friedrich Nippold re- 
ported that when he first met Potgieter in 1860, Potgieter’s talk had been 
all of Cooper and Irving, of Shakespeare and Scott.” 

Potgieter first mentioned Irving in a letter to Aernout Drost in 1833. 
The Alhambra was the occasion of the remark.”’ Five years later Pot- 
gieter singled out for praise the four books which to him seemed best 
among Irving’s works: 

. . . Irving still seems to find favor with our public, irrespective of how tedious 
he has become since his excellent Sketch Book, his choice Bracebridge Hall, his 
stirring Tales of a Traveller, and his masterly Alhambra.”* 


73 De Gids, 1838, 1, 193. ™ De Gids, 1839, 1, 140. 

% ““Grond en Geschiedenis,” De Gids, 1857, 1, 86 (Werken, xv, 121-122). 

% So Pennink (‘‘Potgieter en de Amerikaanse Letterkunde,” p. 289) has it from Nippold, 
Mannen van Beteekenis in onze Dagen (Haarlem, 1875). 

™ Noted by Pennink (‘‘Potgieter en de Amerikaanse Letterkunde,” p. 280) from J. M. 
de Waal’s “Briefwisseling van Aernout Drost met Potgieter en Heye,” Tijdschrift van 
Nieuwe Taal en Letterkunde, 1918, p. 117. 78 De Gids, 1838, 1, 193. 
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In 1839 Potgieter drew Irving into a comparison with Cooper: “More 
versatile, but not so original, was Irving: a resounding command of lan- 
guage, a talent for style which enabled him by one leap to come abreast 
of the novels of his mother country, mind and feeling, spirit and whim— 
these gave his sketches a popularity beyond the reach of his genial 
countryman.’’’® Mind and feeling, spirit and whim—these were the very 
qualities which distinguished Potgieter’s own tales and sketches. 

There can be no doubt that Potgieter had Irving’s work frequently in 
mind during the year 1842. He translated from the columns of the 
Knickerbocker the section of “The Crayon Papers” entitled “Don Juan: 
A Spectral Romance.’’*®* Moreover, 1842 is the date of Potgieter’s “‘To 
New York,” and “To New York” is Potgieter’s answer to the Irving who 
caricatured the Dutch. Albert Verwey thought well enough of the poem 
to introduce four stanzas from it into his Life of Potgieter, together with 
the comment: “How good the spirit of that seems to me, who, as a lad, 
wept tears of regret between the rocks of New Mexico because no Ameri- 
can there had ever heard of a Dutch Indies, or of an Amsterdam other 
than the place where they sell diamonds. .. . ”*! 

Potgieter suggests in the poem that the great city has become ashamed 
of her origins, has forgotten Hendrik Hudson and the doughty Dutch 
who accompanied him. In Albany alone a sham-token of remembrance 
remains. There on Saint Nicholas Eve they raise a toast “To Holland’s 


King.” Potgieter refuses the lifted cup. He knows from the way in which 
they have dismembered the Dutch language that theirs is no real appre- 
ciation of the best traditions of their people. As for Irving, Willis, Pauld- 
ing, and the rest of the caricaturists, Potgieter is really a little hurt by 
their monstrosities: 


Onz’ voorzaat strekt karikatuur 

Van wie bij u vernuften heeten! 
Misdeeld van lijf, van geest beroofd, 
Zoo schetst gij hen in iedren bondel, 
Hen, ’t volk de harpe waard van Vondel, 
Hen, ’t volk de veder waard van Hooft! 
Ik zoek vergeefs naar één geregte, 

Van Irving af tot Willis toe, 

Die aan hun deugd zijn zegel hechte, 
Die Stuivesand geen onregt doe, 

Die Evertsen een eerkrans viechte!® 


79 De Gids, 1839, 1, 140. 

* “Don Juan. Studies van Spoken,” De Gids, 1842, 11, 91-101. The original was first 
published in the Knickerbocker, xvm1, 247-253 (March, 1841) and later in Wolfert’s Roost 
and other Papers (New York, 1855). 

"| Het Leven van Potgieter, pp. 264-265. 8 “Aan New-York,” Werken, 1x, 25. 
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It would, however, be false to suggest that Potgieter was disposed to 
exaggerate the part played by Holland in the building of New York. In 
1855, he wrote: 


America is the sphere in which we have been the least successful; in the North 
[New York] as well as in the South [Brazil], the expectations of the forebears 
have proved vain. Even though the memory of a few Dutch generations lives on 
near New York in the names given to an attractive island or lovely estate, you 
know it, the efforts of our fathers at colonizing New Netherland failed. “Brazil 
neglected!” sang Otto Swier van Haren, and many of our readers, remembering 
that poet’s couplet, will anticipate us in saying that fate has rebaptized the 
Dutch cities below as well as above the equator. New Amsterdam has become 
a strange sound on the banks of the Hudson, and who. . . hearing Fernambucq 
named remembers that it was once called Mauritsstad?® 


In its undertone of ethical seriousness, its concern about indifference 
to the values of history and tradition, ““To New York” resembles ‘“Mount 
Vernon.” In its praise of Holland’s impressive past, it reminds of the 
“Rijksmuseum at Amsterdam,” written two years later. In its proximity 
to humor, it suggests the riper, more seasoned response -to Irving of 
“Journey in the Rain.” It is because the poem is typical of Potgieter in 
all the qualities of his peculiar personality that it will remain perma- 
nently interesting to students of Dutch literature. 

The year 1842 is also the year of Potgieter’s “Jan, Jannetje, and their 
youngest child,’’* a prose piece which achieves as a charming sketch 
what the “‘Rijksmuseum”’ two years later was to accomplish as a brilliant 
essay. Potgieter is at his genial, humorous, and whimsical best in the 
piece. The form allows him all the digressions, allusions, and insinuations 


he needed to be successful as a writer. ‘Jan, Jannetje... ” is in all the 
schoolbooks: there is as much essential Holland in it as in an album of De 
Hoogh. 

Indirectly, Irving contributed to “Jan, Jannetje...” In the “John 


Bull” of his Sketch Book he suggested to Potgieter what could be done 
towards embodying richly suggestive national types in the prose sketch. 
Irving had written: 


There is no species of humor in which the English more excel, than that which 
consists in caricaturing and giving ludicrous appellations or nick-names. In this 
way they have whimsically designated not merely individuals but nations; and 
in their fondness for pushing a joke, they have spared not even themselves. 
One would think that in personifying itself, a nation would be apt to picture 
something grand, heroic, and imposing; but it is characteristic of the peculiar 
humour of the English, and of their love for what is blunt, comic, and familiar, 


8 “Landverhuizing . . . ,”” De Gids, 1855, 1, 486 (Werken, vii, 163-164). 
4 De Gids, 1842, 11, 22-46 (Werken, 1, 1-33). 
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that they have embodied their national oddities in the figure of a sturdy, corpu- 
lent old fellow, with a three-cornered hat, red waistcoat, leather breeches and 
stout oaken cudgel. 


From that—and from the John Bulls and Brother Jonathans of Paulding, 
Willis, and Haliburton, whom Potgieter also knew—Potgieter caught 
the suggestion of what could be done towards embodying the time- 
honored Jan, who is Holland, in a prose sketch. Potgieter’s Jan is talking 
of his foreign relations: 


“Hm! John Bull,” he says, “whom I trust least when everything seems to be at 
its best between us. Hm, hm! Hans Moff,” he adds .. . “‘who will be insistent 
now that he is making so much of those few beets. Hm, hm! Monsieur, too, who 
ought to remember how well I cared for him when he was here. Even Jonathan, 
—well, well, who would not be boasting of a New York yet, if I had not laid out 
a New Amsterdam for him .. . No matter, better be envied than pitied.” 


For Irving’s figure of a “sturdy, corpulent old fellow,” Potgieter gives 
us his Jan: “He need not be ashamed of his stock ... Let no one lift 
incredulous eyes when I say that about the year 1500 Jan was lying in 
diapers already and that now, as a sturdy fellow of sixty, he is still stand- 
ing firmly on his feet....”’ John Bull is the father of a considerable 
family of boys: ‘‘His children have been brought up to different callings.” 
So Jan. Jan’s whole family visit him on Old Year’s Night—a con- 
venient time for the national inventory. There is Janmaat—Jack Tar, 
if you wish, but in Holland, Janmaat, so long as a Dutch bottom re- 
mains afloat: ‘When, under the Spanish tyranny the need had grown 
dire at home, he kissed the anxious Jannetje goodbye. ‘I’m leaving 
port, mother, but you’ll see me again.’ And he kept his word like a man; 
he left in a nutshell and came home in a ship of the line.’”’ There are Jan 
Contant and Jan Crediet: ‘Their firm is not only found at every exchange 
in Europe: it is in both Indies; it is as good as the bank in China; their 
signatures are worth more than those of kings and kaisers.” There are 
Jan Cordaat (“the healthiest, wholesomest, handsomest of Jan’s chil- 
dren’’) and Jan Compagnie (“Whoever is master of Java can become the 
lord of India’’). There is Jan the Poéet: “I who used to be called Jan the 
poet and who was that; who am now only Jan the Rhymer though I am 
improving.”’ Jan Klaassen, the scholar, and Jan Kritiek, the critic, are 
there, and so are the noisy but indispensable Jantjes Goddome and Jan- 
nen Kalebas, Jan Hagel, and Jan Rap en zijn Maat. Both fathers, as 
Pennink notes, have seen better days, are having their gloomy moments. 
John Bull goes about “whistling thoughtfully to himself, with his head 
drooping down.” Potgieter speaks of the “flagging spirit of the otherwise 
cheerful old man.” Irving gave several pages to describing the family 
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mansion, ‘fan old castelated manor house... a vast accumulation of 
parts erected in various tastes and ages.” So Potgieter: “Jan still likes a 
reception hall as big as a church . . . even though his daily apartments 
no longer have the airy, roomy, unrestricted quality he used to insist 
upon. ...’’ John Bull has a son who is a thorn in his flesh, “a noisy, 
rattle-pated fellow who neglects his business to frequent ale-houses. . . . ” 
Jan and Jannetje have their black sheep too. But “the youngest child” 
who has a place even in Potgieter’s title is not. at all Irving’s socialist son 
of a Tory father. He is Jan Salie. To say who Jan Salie is would be to 
translate not only the whole of “Jan, Jannetje...” but the whole of 
Potgieter’s works as well. Jan Salie embodies all that Potgieter most dis- 
liked in Holland—the lethargy and tepidity, the lassitude and mediocrity 
in the national character. Irving concluded his sketch with the wish that 
John Bull might “long enjoy, on his paternal lands, a green, an honurable, 
and a merry old age. And Potgieter ends his with the prayer “God bless 
you, Jan, you and yours.”’ Potgieter’s is the more personal, direct, and 
realistic of the two sketches. Irving’s sketch was but a catalysing agent 
for Potgieter’s. But it was that, and the result was a fine one. 

In 1851 the editors of De Gids planned a critical miscellany to be con- 
ducted informally and published serially. Potgieter was soon left to write 
it alone. Six installments were published under the title ‘“‘Salmagundi.”* 
Pennink plausibly supposed that Potgieter was acknowledging the 
American origin of his title when he signed the “Emigration to the United 
States” with the name “The Salmagundist.’’® The critical pot-pourri of 
De Gids owed little if anything besides title and scheme to Paulding and 
the Irvings. Potgieter soon found the form unsuitable to his way of writ- 
ing, overloaded it with unassimilable elements, and abandoned it after a 
year. 

There was another piece in the Sketch Book which had particularly im- 
pressed Potgieter. He mentioned it first while he was discussing George 
Crabbe’s “Library” in 1858: “Forty years later the same theme, the 
Mutability of Literature, will be described by Washington Irving, not 
as poetry but as humour, a style which suits the subject better.”®’ Ten 
years later Potgieter still had the piece in mind; he was writing Huet: 
“You merely touch on ‘the mutability of the forms of literature,’ and if as 
you ask why I write the phrase in English you recall a sketch of Geoffrey 
Crayon, I believe I have gained my point.’’®* 


% De Gids, 1851, 1, 501-536, 635-671, 743-781 and 11, 74-105, 232-262, 355-387 (Werken, 
vit, 260-460 and vim, 1-136). * ““Potgieter en de Amerikaanse Letterkunde,” p. 281. 

87 “George Crabbe,” De Gids, 1858, 1, 814 (Werken, xvi, 342). 

88 Brieven aan Huet, 1, 155. 
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In his charming sketch, “Journey in the Rain,’’®* a sketch primarily 

concerned with Hawthorne, Potgieter returned to the theme of Irving’s 
caricatures of the Dutch. In the Knickerbocker History of New York, Ir- 
ving had presented the Dutchman asa passive, phlegmatic, imperturbable 
creature, and in “Rip van Winkle” he had described a meek, long-suffer- 
ing, patient old soul “who could sit . . . and fish all day without a mur- 
mur, even though he should not be encouraged by a single nibble.”’ 
Potgieter, in his sketch, has Hawthorne describe a Dutch angler who is 
certainly a blood-brother to the unruffled Rip: 
Over against me, stretching out of the reeds, we would say, out of the rushes, 
you say, and rightly so, for it is a growth which flourishes and flutters in your 
marshes only—over against me I saw a fishing rod stretching out of the green. 
I studied it for a long while before I became aware of the hand that held the yel- 
low pole, for that did not appear until the bobber indicated a bite—no, until the 
bobber had wholly disappeared. I was careful not to make a movement on my 
own part; had I done so, the hand might have been withdrawn again. For only 
very gradually a form emerged from the grey-green of the brush, its coat fading 
into colorlessness along with the landscape around us, dull-grey overhead, dull- 
grey underneath, and thick fog in the distance. Poor fisherman! he thought he 
had a bite and had himself been taken in; the fish was gone, and with it the bait. 
But, although the pole was raised high over the bulrushes then, it all happened 
without excitement, without a sign of the vehemence of disappointment, without 
impulsiveness. There was as little hint of perturbation in the movement of the 
hand which placed it next him in the deep-furrowed path as in the wave-ringlet 
which was left on the water by the upcast bobber, and which slowly thinned out 
and vanished. Whether all this would have happened so quietly, so unobtru- 
sively, if a bass or eel had struggled at the end of the line, I do not know. I think 
not. The assumption that his delight in the catch would have robbed him of a bit 
of the calm which had proved too tough for disappointment was warranted, I 
thought, even though the way in which he brought a tobacco-box into view gave 
no evidence for it. The bright metal glimmered a little in the general dulness, but 
he beamed no grateful acknowledgment upon it. Wise fisherman! so far from 
pouncing upon the few strands of tobacco, his fingers slowly gathered them to- 
gether. He put the snack in his mouth, new bait on the hook—fastened better 
than the first, no doubt—and the yellow pole again glided slowly through the 
green. Once more the figure was submerged in the rushes, imperceptible as the 
hand that governed the pole. But a beam brighter than the glimmer of the 
copper tobacco-case a moment ago flashed upon me from this scene and illumi- 
nated that virtue. ... 


The virtue of course is imperturbability, although the jarring of the 
coaches, in which Potgieter and Hawthorne are riding, conveniently pre- 
vents the word from being spoken. 


89 “Onderweg in den Regen,” De Gids, 1864, tv, 427-453 (Werken, vit, 349-382). 
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Potgieter mentioned Willis in “To New York” as being among the 
writers who had not done justice to the Dutch of New Netherland. In 
1842 also, Potgieter criticized Willis’s American Scenery for lacking 
warmth, but found “Wigwam versus Almack’s’’ good enough for trans- 
lation in De Gids.*' Moreover, Potgieter’s “Salmagundi’’ contained a 
short translation from American Scenery in 1851.” 

From James Kirk Paulding, Potgieter translated “The Fountain of 
Youth—A Vision.” Thomas Chandler Haliburton published The Clock- 
maker; or The Sayings and Doings of Samuel Slick, of Slickville in 1838. 
Two years later Potgieter shared a part of it with his subscribers by 
translating “How Jonathan Rules the World.’”™ In 1839 Potgieter re- 
ferred to David Crockett in a way which suggests that he knew this 
humorist well. “Curtis, the humorist” has a place in the survey of 
American writers included in “Journey in the Rain.’ A letter to Huet 
discloses that Potgieter knew at least one of Curtis’s books. Potgieter 
advised Huet to review Edmond About’s Ahmed le Fellah and wrote: 
“Use the Nile Notes of a Howadji when you do so . . . Do you remember 
G. W. Curtis’s pleasant preface?”’*’ Potgieter’s interest in-the American 
scene led him to give the readers of De Gids the twenty-eighth chapter of 
Mrs. Mary Clavers’s A New Home—Who'll Follow?* In the North A meri- 
can Review, C. C. Felton had called the book ‘‘one of the most spirited 
and original works that has yet been produced in this country.”®* Very 
probably it was his interest in the American scene also which induced 
Potgieter to translate the whole of Mrs. Susan Ridley Sedgwick’s Allen 
Prescott: Or the Fortunes of a New-England Boy. Potgieter stated in his 
Preface that “the pleasant sketches of town life, of the genuineness, the 
intelligence, and the goodness which distinguishes the people along these 


8° So Pennink (p. 284) has it from the Nederlandsche Muzen-Almanak, 1842, p. 22. 

% “Wigwam contra Almack’s,” De Gids, 1842, 11, 501-541. 

® De Gids, 1851, 11, 239-240 (Werken, vitt, 59-61). 

% “Verjonging,” De Gids, 1844, 11, 424-441. Paulding’s vignette, never collected, ap- 
peared in the Columbian, 1 (February, 1844), 78-83. 

% “Foe Jonathan de Wereld Beet Heeft,” De Gids, 1839, 11, 385-393. 

% De Gids, 1839, 1, 141. 

% De Gids, 1864, 1v, 449 (Werken, vit, 377). 

7 Brieven aan Huet, 11, 122. Potgieter noted that the Nile Notes of a Howadji had been 
published in New York in 1851. 

%8 “Wat Men Al te Leen Vraagt in het Verre Westen van America!” De Gids, 1841, 
11, 466-473. 

%° Vol. L, 223 (January, 1840). Potgieter very probably took the excerpt which he trans- 
lated from Felton’s review. 

100 Allen Prescott. Tooneelen uit Dorp en Stad in Nieuw-Engeland (Deventer, 1840). 
The American edition was published anonymously in two volumes by Harper and Brothers 
in New York in 1834. 
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lovely waysides, doing homage to the humanity in man, are one of the 
. principal merits of the book.’ 

: One can hardly regard the numerous, short translations in De Gids as 
j mere space-fillers, as the last resort of an editor who needs copy. Pen- 
nink remarks in this connection that Potgieter “might have plundered 
the whole of world literature for his miscellany.’*? Moreover, most of 
the translations appear during the first years of De Gids, and the found- 
ers of the journal had committed themselves to high standards of selec- 
tion in the matter of translations: 





Not as a youth who, with an exaggerated but pardonable zeal, wants to reckon a 
new era of the national literature from the date of his first appearance, but as a 
man who is convinced that the head and heart of our public have higher needs 
than the booty pilfered, and often crudely pilfered, from French sheets can 
satisfy, and who, prompted by love and longing for knowledge and art, is daily 
keeping his eye on the fields of domestic and foreign literature, honoring the 
beautiful wherever it is found... . '% 


seis hasaedh Big) 


: To Catherine Maria Sedgwick’s Linwood or America and Hope Leslie, 
Potgieter gave a long review in 1839.!* He made it the occasion for pre- 
senting a bird’s eye view of American literature. Some, though not all, 
of his detailed information about Miss Sedgwick he obtained from the 
North American Review.'™ Potgieter introduced several pages from both 
novels into his criticism. He praised the breadth of Miss Sedgwick’s 
character portrayal in Linwood, and added: 


en eT te ee nen 


There is both truth and simplicity in this sketch . . . The muse of Miss Sedgwick 
may not soar to a high plane, but she nowhere defiles those two inestimable gifts. 
Although she has neither philosophical depth nor poetic ardor, she nowhere 


denies the character of an intelligent and sensitive woman . . . Harry and Jasper, 
Herbert and Eliot are young people from the real world, not lovers who exist at 
all only because they have sweethearts. . . . 1“ 


The reviewer knew well from his experience of the second rate in the 
literature of his own country, if not in ours, that noble intentions do not 
make a novel: 


For there was a time when you could be sure of being three-fourths of a success 
if only you prated about patriotism or religious zeal in the proper places. Dis- 
paragement of every foreign, puffing of every domestic event, much chatter about 
piety and forefathers, and success was assured.!°7 


a ARR ie 


101 De Gids, 1842, 1, 404. 102 ““Potgieter en de Amerikaanse Letterkunde,” p. 283. 
1° Quoted from the Prospectus of De Gids by Jonckbloet, Geschiedenis der Nederlandsche 
Letterkunde, v1, 172. 
1% De Gids, 1839, 1, 135-149. 1 Vol. xiv, 475-481 (October, 1837). 
1% De Gids, 1839, 1, 145. 107 De Gids, 1839, 1, 136-137. 
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A Dutch ship’s officer translated Richard Henry Dana’s Two Years 
Before the Mast in 1842.'°* Potgieter was overwhelmingly pleased by the 
book and immediately made it the subject of an enthusiastic review.'° 
Remembering his unqualified praise of Cooper as a writer of sea tales, we 
may suspect that the eulogist of Janmaat was attracted to the subject. 
The review shows that he was also attracted to the author. The young 
Dana reminded Potgieter of the heroes of his own seventeenth century. 
Potgieter relates how Richard Henry, Jr., left school because of illness: 


The courage of the decision, as well as the choice of the journey, testifies to the 
resilience characteristic of a young nation. To manipulate hawsers instead of 
poring over books, to brave the malice of wind and weather instead of keeping 
vigil with a lamp till midnight, to cut your way through ice when used to the 
comforts of a study—what a change! A pampered child would be as taken aback 
by it as by the purpose of the journey. No pleasure jaunt, this, no cruise along 
the Archipelago. He went for hides to California—a destination which could not 
be reached . . . except by sailing around that end of the world which Jacob le 
Maire, according to the Spiegel der Australische Navigatie, discovered the 29th 
January, 1616, and, in honor of the city of Hoorn, called Capo de Hoorn. Forgive 
me for the inadvertent recollection of the youth of our own people... . 


Obviously Dana’s book had fallen into good hands. 


The same good sense which saved the young pupil of the muses from the stupid 
pride of refusing to work, when open air, exercise, and boundless vistas promised 
a cure for his peculiar disease, the same good sense which prompted him to begin 
on the lowest rung of the ladder in the merchant fleet, when it became apparent 
that he would have to give up his beloved Literature, this same good sense is 
reflected in the style of the novel. Instead of the poetic student whom you expect, 
you meet the practical burgher. . . Restrained in his borrowings from Greek 
and Latin authors with which students so much like to polish an insignificant 
tale, the young academian adapts himself wholly to his new conditions. He repro- 
duces the impressions these have made upon him with the same fidelity his form- 
ing in the school of the ancients has taught him to appreciate. We have not in a 
long time read a book that is so simple, so virile, so true, and—what is of a higher 
order still—so informed by a love of humanity. ... 


It is significant of Potgieter’s interest in the novel and its author that 
he selected as the epigraph over his review the line: ‘And I vowed that, if 
God should ever give me the means, I would do something to redress the 
grievances and relieve the sufferings of that class of beings, with whom 
my lot had so long been cast.” Potgieter concluded the review by advis- 
ing the Dutch Ministry of the Marine and the shipping firms to take over 
the distribution of the novel. 


108 Potgieter was enthusiastic about the excellence of the translation by “one of our 
best ship’s officers.”” De Gids, 1842, 1, 550. 109 De Gids, 1842, 1, 535 550. 
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Henry Zylstra 1129 


Potgieter had read of the Transcendentalists, of course. But it cannot 
be said that he was a student of the movement. We know that he owned 
the complete works of Emerson and many of the works of Thoreau.!® 
Emerson’s name has a place in “Emigration to the United States,’ 
perhaps, however, because the correspondent at Pella had mentioned 
him. Potgieter wcve a summary of the Transcendental movement into 
his novelle, ‘“‘Journey in the Rain.” Speaking to Hawthorne, he says: 


... 1 do not deny that your large public took a great interest in the efforts made 
by your best minds to determine how far the theses of the day, including those of 
Fourier, could be carried out in practice. The world—as they say in the States— 
kept its eye fixed upon the Transcendentalists at Concord . . . Emerson alone 
proved worthy of the pilgrimage to “the new Mecca,” Emerson in the full bloom 
of his freely inquiring spirit. Around him what a group of budding intelligences, 
since become famous in various ways: Thoreau, the naturalist; Parker, the pious, 
no more so when he was pleading for reasonable religion than when he was con- 
tending for the abolition of slavery; Curtis the humorist; the formidable figure 
of Channing, the eloquent speaker; and finally, most remarkable of all, perhaps, 
Margaret Fuller, who shamed them by her gifts of mind and spirit, the magnet 
to which those men felt drawn and by which they were controlled." 


Besides, Potgieter in the same sketch gave Hawthorne a full account of 
the genesis and reception of the Blithedale Romance. 

American poetry seemed to Potgieter to show symptoms of the same 
weakness which Jan the Poéet had pointed to in the poetry of Holland." 
Concerning American verse Potgieter wrote in 1842: 


Their poetry—permit me to be outspoken about it—savors of the same leaven 
which sometimes makes the enjoyment of our own more a matter of duty than 
of pleasure. There was a time in which a practical, a didactic, a religious purpose 
overloaded us with rhymes. The Americans have too little time to be sitting 
empty-handed in moments of relaxation making verses, and they, too, are a seri- 
ous, reasoning people who listen attentively to sermons. Art is more likely to be 
a means to them than an end—you know the result!!"4 


Longfellow was Potgieter’s favorite American poet. Besides “The 
Burial of the Minnisink,” ‘“The Slave’s Dream,” ““The Good Part,” and 
“The Quadroon Girl,” mentioned above, Potgieter translated ‘The 
Wreck of the Hesperus’’"’* and “Santa Filomena.’’""* In his note to “Santa 
Filomena” Potgieter pointed to Longfellow’s religious tolerance: 


110 Pennink, ‘‘Potgieter en de Amerikaanse Letterkunde,” p. 293. 

Ml De Gids, 1855, 1, 513 (Werken, vutt, 197). 

2 De Gids, 1864, 1v, 449 (Werken, vit, 377). 

U3 De Gids, 1842, 11, 35-36 (Werken, 1, 19-20). 14 De Gids, 1839, 1, 141. 
5 “Te Schipbreuk van den Hesperus,” De Gids, 1843, 11, 213-216 (Werken, xm, 218-222). 
6 “Santa Filomena (Saint Nightingale),” De Gids, 1858, 1, 256-258 (Werken, 1x, 89). 
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1130 A Dutch View of American Life and Letters 


Struck by a coincidence of name, inasmuch as Philomena means Nightingale, he 
saw no harm in thus referring to the virgin martyr under Diocletian, even though 
our distinguished contemporary belongs to the protestant faith. The singer of 
the “Psalm of Life,’”” we know, is not one of those who in their adherence to 
notions derived from the Old Testament would rather ignore the first centuries 
of Christendom than try to work from both the past and present towards the 
development of a better future." 


While discussing Albertine Kehrer’s Gedichten in 1853, Potgieter had re- 
printed the whole of the “Psalm of Life” and asked, ‘Who among our 
celebrated, spiritual singers will oblige us by translating the poem?’’!' 
He was not satisfied with the response to his invitation, for in 1860 he 
asked, “What? Another unsuccessful translation of the ‘Psalm of 
Life’?”""' 

Potgieter liked “Evangeline.” Most of the final installment of his 
“Salmagundi” in 1851 was given to a prose reproduction of the tale.'”° 
‘A simple story,” he wrote, “which derives all its value from the manner 
in which it is told and is therefore doubly difficult to retell—not everyone 
has the talent for it.’”"*! Potgieter had the talent. It is a pleasure to read 
his version. In 1857 the Dutch Library of Foreign Classics'* contained an 
excellent translation of the poem. In his review of this Potgieter wrote: 


We run the danger of neglecting Longfellow in our survey. Be it far from us! 
We owe a translation of his “Evangeline” to the combined efforts of S. J. Vanden 
Bergh and B. Ph. de Kanter. We had previously given an indication of our sym- 
pathy for this masterpiece, which, together with the Hermann und Dorothea, 
belongs to our favorite reading . . . There is only one objection to introducing 
the poem into this Library: contemporary praise does not warrant giving a poem 
the title “classic.’"™ 


And again in 1864 Potgieter mentioned “Evangeline.” C. P. Tiele had 
included a translation of ‘The Village Blacksmith” in his Gedichten and 
Potgieter gave the poem special attention in his review of Tiele’s work. 
He explained his choice: 


Has our preference, perhaps, been dictated by the attractive volume Poets of 
the West™ lying open before us, in which we can enjoy “The Village Blacksmith” 
twice: in the pithy lines and in the lively illustrations ... But do you enjoy 
this pleasure yourselves, whether in the original of the American whose recently 
published new cycle of poems Tales of a Wayside Inn testifies to his many-sided 


"7 De Gids, 1858, 11, 256. 18 De Gids, 1853, 11, 315-316 (Werken, xv, 41-42). 

"9 De Gids, 1860, 11, 871. 120 De Gids, 1851, 11, 367-387 (Werken, virr, 108-136). 

121 De Gids, 1851, 11, 367 (Werken, vim, 108). 

12 Bibliotheek van Buitenlandsche Klassieken (Haarlem, 1857). 

23 De Gids, 1857, 11, 835. 

1% Poets of the West—a Selection of Favorite American Poems, with Memoirs of Their Au- 
thors (New York, 1860). 
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studies, or in the translation of the Hollander who in many ways has a sympathy 
with the poet. 


Naturally Potgieter, the student of the American Indian, noted “Hia- 
watha.” He translated the last half of the Introduction to “The Song of 
Hiawatha,” using it as his own introduction to a critical review of two 
books on Dutch history, W. J. Hofdijck’s Historische Landschappen and 
Het Nederlandsche Volk.* “Charles Bossevain,” he wrote to Huet in 
1869, “‘is contemplating an attack on Longfellow in De Gids as being ‘‘too 
tame, too trite.’””? No matter, this tameness and triteness—Potgieter 
enjoyed his Longfellow. Pennink suggests the reason: “That Potgieter 
. .. who loved the simple, the wholesomely emotional, the constructive, 
should like Longfellow is not surprising.””"** And Potgieter knew Long- 
fellow at his poetic best. The Divine Comedy had appeared in 1867, Pot- 
gieter’s “Florence” in 1868. But in the Notes to “Florence”—in which 
long quotations from Irving’*® and Lowell'® also have a place—Potgieter 
was already paying tribute to the translator. In his Notes, Potgieter 
translated five of the six sonnets introducing the several parts of Long- 
fellow’s Comedy." Finally, in “Journey in the Rain,” Potgieter’s ma- 
turest, most personal novelle, Longfellow is made to read a poem at the 
grave of Hawthorne. Obviously the Longfellow whom he had first trans- 
lated in 1839 remained interesting and real to him throughout the years. 

From Bryant Potgieter translated besides “The Indian at the Bury- 
ing-place of his Fathers,”” mentioned above, the two poems, “‘The Future 
Life’ and “Life.’"** Potgieter at no time commented on Bryant’s 
poetry, except to say—with his usual up-to-date information about 
American books—that Irving had in 1836 introduced Bryant to Eng- 
land. In 1843 Potgieter translated from the pages of the Knicker- 
bocker Isaac McLellan’s ‘“‘Song of the Hawk.’ After introducing John 
G. Brainard’s “Far away from the hill side’ into ““Mahaskah” in 1838, 
Potgieter stated that he regretted that poet’s early death. Very prob- 
ably, therefore, he had read Whittier’s account of Brainard’s life and 
work, 


5 De Gids, 1864, 1, 196 (Werken, xv1, 323). 

1% De Gids, 1857, 1, 31-32 (Werken, xv, 52-53). 87 Brieven aan Huet, 11, 82. 

138 ““Potgieter en de Amerikaanse Letterkunde,” p. 288. 129 Werken, x, 392. 

130 Werken, 1x, 417-418. 131 Werken, 1x, 369-370, 376, 387-388. 

12 “Het toekomstig Leven,” De Gids, 1843, 11, 663-664 (Werken, x11, 230-232). 

3 “Leven,” De Gids, 1843, 1, 152-156 (Werken, xm, 213-217). 

14 “Mashakah ... ,” De Gids, 1838, 1, 455 (Werken, v1, 217). 

135 “Het Lied van den Valk,” De Gids, 1843, 11, 334-336 (Werken, x11, 223-226). Knicker- 
bocker, xrx, 125 (March, 1842). 

1% J. G. Whittier, The Literary Remains of John G. C. Brainard with a Sketch of His 
Life (Hartford, 1832). 
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To Potgieter’s reading of Whittier, Dutch prose is partly indebted for 
“A Novelle?’”*? “A Novelle?”’ was written in 1864, the year of Pot- 
gieter’s translation of “Maud Muller.’”** And “A Novelle?” is a metamor- 
phosis in prose of Whittier’s poem. Potgieter begins the tale—it is a kind 
of exercise in the idyll—with a discussion of the advantages of prose over 
poetry. Very likely he had “Maud Muller” in mind as he set about 
achieving in prose what Whittier had accomplished in verse. ‘‘A No- 
velle?” is a frame story, and the inside story is the story of Whittier’s 
Maud: 


“Tt’s a dream,” the girl whispered to herself; “it’s foolishness,’ she went on. 
But the foolishness persisted, the dream was pleasant. Eight days ago, no, it 
was nine now, it had happened, as twilight fell, that a gentleman’s carriage had 
stopped at the door. . . ““How long will it take?” she heard the gentleman ask; 
but look, she had the trough in front of the horse already, and he was already out 
of the chaise. Such foolishness, that she could not forget the thrill of the friendly 
look he gave her. The last rays were coming through the leafage . . . ‘‘Is there 
no one here to give my thirsty horse a drink?” he had asked, and she had an- 
swered, “I’ll do it.” “But that is not for such a pretty... ” He had not finished 
the compliment; he had seen the pump, he had seen the bucket; with his gloved 
hand he worked the handle; the horse drank. During the drinking she raised her 
eyes to him and saw that he, as he removed the yellow kid, was looking at her 
again. She blushed. It had been only a dream, those moments with him, and 
meant nothing, of course. Yet she dared not close her eyes now, for then they 
would be standing together again in front of the horse; the creature was almost 
brushing her face with the long, white mane; she raised her hand to prevent it, 
but his was ahead of hers. Their hands touched. Such foolishness, to tremble as 
she thought of it. He had simply forgotten that she was only Machteld. 


” 


It is the story of “the rich repiner and household drudge.” Echoes of the 
“sisters proud and vain,” of “him who sat by the chimney lug, Dozing 
and grumbling o’er pipe and mug,” of “the care and sorrow of childbirth 
pain,” and even of the ‘“‘new toy each day” are heard in “A Novelle?” 
also. Potgieter’s novelle is much more than these details, of course; there 
are fifty-four pages for Whittier’s three, and Potgieter’s Machteld gets 
her prince. 

Potgieter mentioned ““The Raven” in his letters to Huet, and he com- 
mented on it, while reproducing almost the whole of it, in his review of 
Jacob van Lennep’s interesting translation of the poem.*® We know that 
Potgieter owned the complete works of Poe.° However, it is not sur- 
prising that he had nothing to say of the tales. Potgieter was not the man 


137 “Rene Novelle?” De Gids, 1864, 111, 521-563 (Werken, vii, 294-348). 
138 ““Aafje,” De Gids, 1864, 1v, 485-492 (Werken, x11, 344-350). 

189 De Gids, 1860, 11, 870-873. 

40 Pennink, ‘‘Potgieter en de Amerikaanse Letterkunde,”’ p. 293. 
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to appreciate the fierce economy of Poe’s technique. Nor was Potgieter 
the man to admire an author whose tales seemed to spring from nothing 
more palpable than an inexplicable faculty for tale-telling. To Poe, Pot- 
gieter, who usually shunned clichés, applied the cliché, “a man who in 
many respects left much to be desired.’ 

Nathaniel Hawthorne was, barring none outside of Dutch literature 
with the possible exception of Goethe, Potgieter’s favorite author. None 
but the hackneyed phrase will do: he saw in Hawthorne a kindred soul. 
It must be said, however, that he fashioned Hawthorne somewhat after 
his own image. He saw, or fancied that he saw, many parallels between 
the American and himself. Generally well informed about our writers, 
he believed—or did he perhaps know better?—that Hawthorne was “an 
old bachelor’’ like himself.’ He knew that Hawthorne lived aloof from 
men and affairs. Potgieter, who would certainly have been an excellent 
family man—consider his relations to his Tante van Ulsen and to the 
Busken Huets—and who confesses to an uncommon sociability, thought 
of himself also as unhappily alone in the world. Potgieter saw tenderness 
in Hawthorne, and himself had tenderness—such sketches and tales as 
“Albert,” “Anna,” and “A Novelle?” prove it. Potgieter loved children, 
necessarily other people’s children—“‘You’re like my father,” said little 
Gideon Huet, touched by Potgieter’s affection.'* And so, he thought, did 
Hawthorne. Potgieter was continually seeing mystery in the world of the 
actual: “How rich life is in mysteries,” he wrote to Huet, perhaps think- 
ing of Hawthorne as he wrote, for the years of these letters to Huet are 
the years of Potgieter’s spiritual companionship with Hawthorne. Haw- 
thorne’s early work had been unpopular; all of Potgieter’s was. “I have 
noticed for years how unpopular I am—Kruseman’s remittance of royal- 
ties confirms it again. I say this without bitterness: I do not want to be- 
come popular by the means one must use to obtain popularity.” The 
year before he had written, and was now almost certainly thinking, of 
Hawthorne: ‘‘The one strength he possessed became evident in the fact 
that he kept on writing, irrespective of how few his readers were. . . . ’’ 
Always, and in his most disillusioned moments, in moments when he felt 
most solitary in the pursuit of his artistic ideals, Potgieter thought of 
Hawthorne and found a comfort in the thought. 

His first critical comment on Hawthorne is one of boundless praise. 
Potgieter wrote it in 1853: “No matter which way we search, we shall 
hunt in vain among all the eminent of our time for the equal of a Na- 


141 De Gids, 1860, 11, 871. 12 De Gids, 1864, 1v, 445 (Werken, vimt, 372). 
“43 Huet, “Persoonlijke Herinneringen,” Litterarische Fantasien en Kritieken, xi, 77. 
M4 Brieven aan Huet, 1, 9. 45 Brieven aan Huet, 1, 126-127. 


M6 De Gids, 1864, 1v, 445 (Werken, viit, 372). 
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thaniel Hawthorne, whose range of values increases with each new 
work.’’47 It is significant of Potgieter’s companionship with Hawthorne 
that he spoke of him most in the most personal writing of his later years, 
in the letters to Huet, and in the novelle “Journey in the Rain.” The 
references to Hawthorne in the letters abound. In July of 1864, the year 
of “Journey in the Rain,” Potgieter wrote: “I read Our Old Home by 
Hawthorne and recommend it to Mevrouw; what a pity that it is his last 
book. Although this does not occur to one while reading it, he was here 
already ‘half in the land of dreams’.””** In January of 1865 he addressed 
young Gideon Huet in a statement which suggests how Potgieter con- 
stantly saw himself reflected in Hawthorne: “Yes, Gideon, I had hoped 
to do some good, and I brewed only ill; if Hawthorne had seen you he 
would have asked you many questions and have had no answer.’’*® 
Again to Huet in April of 1865: “(Have you read the introduction to the 
Mosses from an Old Manse? In substance it contains all that is most 
original in what Hawthorne later produced.’ And as late as 1870, Pot- 
gieter admitted: “I completely lack the talent of a Hoffmann or a Haw- 
thorne.’’!! 

But the best of Potgieter’s tributes to Hawthorne, the best result, in- 
deed, of Potgieter’s sympathetic and persistent interest in American life 
and letters, is the novelle of 1864, “Journey in the Rain.” Potgieter is 
at his ripest, most seasoned, and peculiar best in the prose of this piece. 
He is working in his favorite prose, he can “be inclusive without being 
tedious” in it, can remain true to his somewhat tortuous patterns of 
thought and private modes of feeling. 

“Journey in the Rain” shows again how constantly Potgieter kept 
abreast of the literary situation in the United States. In July, 1864, the 
Atlantic Monthly published “A Scene from the Dolliver Romance”’ to- 
gether with an introduction in which Oliver Wendell Holmes described 
the last days and funeral of Hawthorne. By December of the same year, 
De Gids had published “Journey in the Rain,” in which elements of both 
the Dolliver Romance and Holmes’s ‘Nathaniel Hawthorne” were em- 
bodied. 

In the novelle Potgieter is in a reflective mood. He has spent the whole 
day futilely riding a cab through the Hague. It is raining. ‘“To Scheven- 
ingen?” the cabman asks. Indeed not. He will not have the memories of 
a more cheerful day spent there obliterated. “‘To the tracks,” then. The 
train to Amsterdam has arrived. But for him, and he sociable to a fault, 
there is no one in the coaches. A book then, a slender one, Pansie. This is 


47 De Gids, 1857, 11, 265-266. M8 Brieven aan Huet, 1, 55. 
49 Brieven aan Huet, 1, 104. 150 Brieven aan Huet, 1, 120. 
81 Brieven aan Huet, i, 13. 82 De Gids, 1864, tv, 427-453 (Werken, viz, 349-382). 
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good, this about old Dr. Dolliver and little Pansie and the kitten. 
Through the clouds of blue smoke from his cigar he can see Pansie and 
the old man. Their dawdling at breakfast is delightful. Strange, the denser 
the smoke becomes, the more clearly the little group is relieved. He gives 
Pansie his hand, starts, and draws it back. What has he touched? The 
withered fingers of Dr. Dolliver perhaps? No product of the imagination, 
this,—someone is seated opposite him in the coach. It is Hawthorne. 

They talk. They talk of the imperturbability of the Dutch. They talk 
of children, of Hawthorne’s success in picturing them—Pansie, Alice, 
Pearl and Little Annie. Hawthorne says that he knows the Dutch paint- 
ings and regrets that “one meets with so few children in them who do 
anything except to lie on their mother’s lap, or stand alongside their 
mother’s apron, or, at best, to play with—a doll.” They talk of the 
Blithedale Romance, The Marble Faun, and Our Old Home. Hawthorne 
senses at last that his companion is an admirer. ‘“You loved Hawthorne’” 
he asks. And Potgieter answers: 


If hammer and chisel were at my disposal, I should want to see Goethe hewn out 
in marble at the moment when he, on his first visit to Rome, gazed up at the Juno 
Ludovisi, when the great man with all his lust for life was introduced to the world 
of the ancients—a world to which he transferred us also in his Rémische Elegien. 
For Goethe represents classical humanism. I should want to see Hawthorne 
wrought out as he stood in the Capitol looking upon the Faun of Praxiteles, his 
forehead darkened by the many questions arising in him—dquestions which he 
tried to answer for us in his Transformation. For Hawthorne represents mysteri- 
ous humor. 


They talk of profounder subjects, touch at last upon the mystery which 
is art. Potgieter says: 

People talk so glibly about creating, and yet Hawthorne would have been the first 
to acknowledge that although the poet consciously and deliberately gathers and 
arranges a mass of materials, the gift which permits him to say “Let there be 
light!” is none of his, but remains as mysterious to him as the God who gives it. 


Hawthorne disappears as quietly as he came. Still indulging the dream 
suggested by the Dolliver romance, Potgieter sees himself transported to 
Concord: 

I followed a group of men . . . Gently the path meandered to a hill-top, where the 
towering pines admitted a square of sunshine . . . On the coffin lay a manuscript 
—Pansie ... Longfellow steps out of the group to read a poem. Where, you 
little ones all, Pearl, Annie, Pansie, where are you? Quick, a handful of flowers . . . 


“Especially pleasing,’ wrote Professor Kalff, “is the characterization 
of Hawthorne in ‘Journey in the Rain’... realism and imagination... 
an art which will seem impressive in proportion to the extent one knows 
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the narrative art of the American romancer, who, as perhaps no one else, 
knows how to exalt and spiritualize reality by a continuous contact with 
the mysteries of life around us.’"* “Nothing finer,” said Busken Huet, 
“thas been written in our language since the seventeenth century, finer in 
feeling, in expression, in noble satire. . . . ’’ “The composition is so 
choice,” wrote Albert Verwey, also struggling with excerpts and para- 
phrase, “‘that I should like to reproduce the whole of it... . 

We can be pleased by the fact that so active, informed, and interesting 
a mind as Potgieter’s was a student of our life and literature. We can 
quarrel with an aesthetik which goes to literature to find the national 
character and the national heart rather than a purely literary pleasure, 
but who with any other approach would have studied us so eagerly or 
hoped for us so much? 

HENRY ZYLSTRA 
Calvin College 


183 G. Kalff, Geschiedenis der Nederlandsche Letterkunde (Groningen, 1912), vir, 459. 

1 “Potgieter. Persoonlijke Herinneringen... ,” Litterarische Fantasien en Kritieken 
(Haarlem, n.d.), xr, 40-41. 

155 Het Leven van Potgieten (Haarlem, 1903). 




















LXI 


THE ART OF THE FLASHLIGHT: VIOLENT TECHNIQUE 
IN LES ROUGON-MACQUART 


HE average man pictures Zola as a writer of brutal novels, the 

patron-saint of all novelists labelled by present-day critics as nat- 
uralistic, vigorous, earthy, bestial, or disgusting. This much is obvious: 
any reader who scans the Rougon-Macquart cycle for violent effects finds 
a profusion of them in every one of the twenty novels.' Certain readers, 
however, feel that Zola’s violence, no matter how obvious, is not entirely 
banal and is worthy, even, of careful study. Let us begin, therefore, by 
jotting down, in correct order and without regard for squeamish tastes, 
the really brutal moments of the series. A list of them resembles strik- 
ingly, at first glance, the programs of old melodrama. Perhaps, like such 
programs, our list also should be printed in various sensational sizes of 
type; for, as we shall see later on, Zola’s work has distinct affinities with 
the melodrama. At any rate, here, in tabloid fashion, are the incidents we 
propose to study. 


1. La Fortune des Rougon: march of the Republicans on Plassans at the time of 
the coup d’état of ’51; the (accidental) gouging out of a gendarme’s eye; the 
sadism of a degenerate youth practised upon the girl who spurned him; a prisoner 
shot by mistake by his own party (Zola irony); Republicans massacred in am- 
bush; an innocent peasant’s head smashed in and the hero’s life taken by the 
vindictive gendarme, while the lad’s helpless grandmother looks on. 

2. Son Excellence Eugene Rougon: two attempts at seduction, one in a stable-full 
of horses, the other in the lady’s boudoir, each attempt resisted successfully, one 
with a riding-whip, the second with the lighted end of a cigarette. 

3. La Curée: an attempted rape; incest; husband confronting his guilty wife; that 
Amazonian lady bruising her lover’s arm; a violent American gentleman (!), who 
not only threatens to beat his mistress, but leads cotillions at a breakneck pace. 
4. L’ Argent: another violent discovery of infidelity; mistreatment of a minor; 
the hero slaps and beats his mistress; another lady slapped by her lover; rape 
committed by a minor. 

5. Le Réve: this is one of Zola’s “idylls,”’ thus the only scene of violent action is 
a chase after billowing laundry on a windy day! 

6. La Conquéte de Plassans: the gradual insanity of two characters, a husband 
and wife; a final holocaust, planned by the deranged husband, in which five people 
perish—certainly one of the more violent moments in this, or any other novel. 

7. Pot-Bouille: the violent rages of an idiot boy; a jealous husband twists his 
wife’s arm; a rape; another vulgar domestic quarrel; a secret midnight accouche- 


1 Les Rougon-Macquart, 20 titles, 20 vols. of CEuvres complétes: Emile Zola (notes et 
commentaires de Maurice Le Blond; texte de l’édition Eugéne Fasquelle), 46 vols. (Paris: 
Bernouard, 1927-28). 
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ment (quite after the fashion of Les Mystéres de Paris); and a murderous attack 
by the idiot. 

8. Au bonheur des dames: sadism—the cruelty and lack of humanity of the hero- 
ine’s fellow-employees; defender throws a glass of wine in traducer’s face; “un 
cri de mélodrame lui vint aux lévres.” 

9. La Faute de Vabbé Mouret: a gruff old peasant hurls clods at his erring daugh- 
ter; a fight with clods and stones between Jeanbernat and Archangias, a Christian 
Brother (!); the feud ends with Jeanbernat’s severing Archangias’ right ear. All 
this in a story otherwise “‘idyllic.” 

10. Une Page d’amour: this is another of Zola’s idylls, though it has a rather 
vigorous scene in which a husband, warned of his wife’s assignation with another 
man, pursues the two, in vain. 

11. Le Ventre de Paris: a fight between two fishwomen in the market, using fish 
as weapons; cruelty of one child to another; a battle between two sisters. 

12. La Joie de vivre: the various semi-epileptic seizures of the heroine; she shakes 
and almost beats her rival; another attempt at seduction; and another accouche- 
ment; a suicide by hanging. 

13. L’ Assommoir: a fight between two jealous women in a laundry establishment, 
using the laundry-sticks as weapons; mistreatment of a wife and child by a 
drunken man; horrible death of both mother and child; insanity of a chronic 
drunkard; his death and that of his wife. 

14. L’Guvre: a sculptor almost crushed by a falling statue; the hero hangs him- 
self. 

15. La Béte humaine: a jealous husband crushing his wife’s hand; the homicidal 
mania of the hero; mistreatment of minors; a railway wreck; a suicide in a rail- 
way tunnel; a poisoning; two other murders and one accidental self-destruction. 
16. Germinal: the revolt of starving miners; discovery of a wife’s infidelity; fight 
to the death between two rivals; death by cave-in, drowning, starvation, explo- 
sion, fusillade, etc., etc. 

17. Nana: a fight backstage; brutality of men; a suicide with shears; sadism of 
the heroine. 

18. La Terre: the villain pushes his mother roughly against a wall, thus indirectly 
causing her death; a murderous fight with flails between two rivals; an imbecile 
youth attempts to violate his grandmother; she splits open his head; a murder 
with a scythe; death, strangling, burning, and general running amuck. 

19. La Débdcle: oddly enough, and by contrast, the violences in this novel of 
warfare seem to come at greater intervals than the foregoing; various scenes of 
death and suffering in battle and retreat; the execution of a civilian; burning of 
his body; a brawl with a murderous giant, and his execution by severing the jugu- 
lar vein, while his own child looks on; summary executions during the Paris 
Commune; gasoline-throwers; accidental killing of one friend by another. 

20. Le Docteur Pascal: the “terrible” anger of the hero; bleeding to death of an 
imbecile boy, and the death of his crazed great-great-grandmother; the spontane- 
ous combustion of an old alcoholic.? 


? Dickens uses this same incident in his Bleak House, and, on the score of its truthful- 
ness, got himself into much argument with the critics: see his Preface to the novel. Zola 
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I 


Even a bare catalogue will indicate that these moments are not all 
equal. They may, indeed, be subject to contradictory tendencies, and for 
that reason must first be related to the form and frame of the story in 
which they occur. Doubtless, not one of the twenty novels in its pattern 
exactly resembles another; but there are certain strong similarities, which 
seem to indicate that Zola’s plot-formulas pass through six characteristic 
stages. These stages we have tagged as Balzacian, Elizabethan, Serial 
Novel, Melodramatic, Palais- Royal, and Epic. 

(1) Zola had the advantage (and disadvantage) of coming late in the 
nineteenth century, when the novel had become more self-conscious than 
ever before. Just as Balzac’s theory was inspired by his predecessor, 
Scott; so Zola, in his turn, had the inspiration of Balzac, not only in con- 
ceiving the general structure of his cycle, but in planning the individual 
novels which composed it. This debt to Zola’s predecessor is quite obvi- 
ous. La Fortune des Rougon, first of the series and keystone of its struc- 
ture, is most certainly indebted to La Rabouilleuse, and in particular to 
the provincial sequences of Balzac’s work. There are many similarities: 
Zola’s small town like Balzac’s is composed of bitter “factions’’ or socie- 
ties; the character of Antoine Macquart, a scapegrace Napoleonic vet- 
eran, suggests Balzac’s Colonel Bridau; the timid Pierre Rougon may be 
compared with Balzac’s Jean-Jacques; and the very name of the family 
recalls Balzac’s Rougets—the more so because in both families hereditary 
traits skip a generation. Indeed, one could go so far as to say that, of the 
Rougon-Macquart tribe, Balzac furnished the Rougons, Zola supplied 
the Macquarts. 

The critic Brunetiére wisely pronounced La Rabouilleuse the most “nat- 
uralistic” novel of Blazac’s.‘ Certainly it must have been Zola’s favorite; 
for he found therein much to suit his purpose and his theories. Overtones 
of the Balzacian story are frequent: in La Terre, for example, Jacqueline 
“La Cognette” has the réle of servant-mistress quite like Balzac’s fisher- 
girl. Other stories have their Balzacian parallels: L’@uvre grows out of 
La Rabouilleuse (the story of Joseph Bridau) and Le Chef-d’euvre in- 
connu; Le Réve suggests in more than one place Eugénie Grandet and Le 
Curé de Tours (as does also La Conquéte de Plassans); L’ Assommoir, with 
its descriptions of murky stairwells and multi-colored puddles flowing 
into dirty courtyards, presents similarities to the tenement descriptions 





may have found his “little blue flame” in the episode of Natasya Petrovna’s blacksmith 
in Gogol’s Dead Souls; but Gogol’s intention is ironical, while Zola is extremely serious. 
* La Fortune des Rougon, pp. 47 ff., 52 ff., 90, 134, 148; also pp. 86, 109. 

‘ Ferdinand Brunetiére, Honoré de Balzac (Paris: Calmann-Lévy, [1905]), pp. 110-111. 
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in Ferragus and L’Interdiction.’ Other parallels could be noted; but they 
would merely overload the argument, and might—a thesis we do not 
hold—seem to deny the originality of Zola. 

The disastrous effect of this reliance on Balzac is not that it hinders 
Zola’s genius, but rather that it sometimes retards the activity of his 
novels. Thus, La Fortune des Rougon—the high points of which we have 
already listed—promises, in these disappointing moments, to be one of 
the most vigorous works in the series; but its plot is actually confused by 
Zola’s too conscientious use of a Balzacian scenario. We regret that here 
our novelist had a model too clearly in mind: the moving and affecting 
story of the youthful hero is outweighed by the mass of detail which 
Zola, faithful to his master, feels he must record. In other words, Silvére 
Mouret is lost in Félicité Rougon’s yellow drawing-room. Zola, having 
promised his reader in the first chapter the story of a vigorous youth, has 
betrayed his reader in the conclusion. Balzac, never promising so much 
excitement, can afford to while away more time in “yellow drawing- 
rooms.” His novels, furthermore, seldom as neatly arranged as Zola’s, 
often surpass them in a kind of divinely accidental quality: events trans- 
pire, sometimes, as it were against the very will of the author and in truly 
violent rhythm.® Zola’s “‘Balzacian novels” are less violent, because they 
are more self-conscious, because they contain a contradiction, an antithe- 
sis (passive Balzacianism vs. dynamic Creation). Here Zola the Disciple 
overpowers Zola the Poet. 

(2) Zola’s plot-weaving arrives at a second and more complex stage 
with a pattern best termed “Elizabethan.” The title is justified, because 
the English plays of that epoch display frequently a similarly neat but 
complicated formula of plot and counterplot, of primary and secondary 
intrigue, of tragic and comic relief. Zola made the same effort to con- 
struct with two, even three, intrigues; and—making the Elizabethan 
parallel closer—usually one of his subordinate plots is comic. Thus, La 
Terre contains, beside the love-story of its two chief characters, the King 
Lear plot of Papa Chouan despoiled by his children, and a bitter-comic 
plot—the efforts to keep a (supposedly) innocent child ignorant of her 
father’s scandalous business. L’Assommoir likewise has its first (or Ger- 
vaise-Coupeau) plot, which is tragic; and its second (or Lantier) plot, 
concerning the wrecking of successive households by this gentleman, 
which is comic. Exactly parallel is La Béte humaine, which, beside its 


* Balzac parallels: Terre, pp. 95, 192-193, 324, 549; Assommoir, pp. 54, 132, 438; Réve, 
pp. 10, 71, 93, 142, 158; also Bonheur des Dames, pp. 18, 236; Pot-Bouille, pp. 23, 140, 216; 
Conquéte de Plassans, pp. 256, 264; Curée, pp. 90, 171. There are also overtones of the 
artist Manet in the iridiscent puddles of L’Assommoir. 

* Cf. the present writer’s “Speed as a Technique in the Novels of Balzac,” PMLA, 
March, 1940. 
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brutally tragic story, has the tale of old Misard, the “worm who destroys 
an elephant.” 

The very multiplicity of these themes leads to more movement than 
does the Balzacian formula; but this construction offers, like the first, a 
temptation and a danger. The novelist must tread his way carefully 
through these double and triple imbroglios; and, often enough, he slights 
one at the expense of another. One example will suffice. We have already 
noted the complicated plan of La Terre. Within that structure, certainly 
the most sympathetic story is that of Jean Macquart and Francoise 
Mouche; yet Zola scandalously neglects the death scene of his heroine, 
presenting instead a full-length portrayal of a group of secondary char- 
acters at an inn, together with a minute reproduction of their conversa- 
tion. Meanwhile, Francoise, a character in whom the reader has a prior 
interest, and whose death should mark the climax of the novel, is permit- 
ted to die almost unheeded by the author—a few scant pages, in contrast 
to the lengthy inn scene.* This neglect is certainly a structural weakness, 
a tendency in the direction of passivity, and represents Zola’s yielding to 
a temptation which we shall meet again later. 

(3) Thus, an excessive use of sub-plot sometimes leads Zola to stray; 
and he strays not infrequently from the Elizabethan into a third and re- 
lated stage, which might be labelled the “serial story.” (Indeed, the 
Elizabethan tragedians, the melodramatists, and the serial-writers had 
in many respects the same concept of plot-construction.) This type of 
scenario is betrayed by an ill-considered hurrying or crowding, by hasty 
or illogical linking of incidents. Sometimes, to be sure, Zola emphasizes 
by this means his conception of “‘life’s little ironies.’’ Thus, in L’Assom- 
moir, the mother-in-law becomes mortally ill, upsets the household, then 
just as suddenly recovers her health—for no very clear reason.® There 
may bea staccato rhythm here; but it is none the less captious. Similarly, 
in the same novel, a drunkard almost kicks his wife to death twice before 
Zola finally permits him to succeed.'® Scenes like these make for suspense, 
in a way, and it may be that suspense is sufficient excuse for any method 
of plot construction; but they follow the formula of “‘continued in our 
next,”’ the formula of Le Juif errant and Les Mystéres de Paris. 

Although the serial method succeeds very well in certain of Zola’s 
novels—particularly in two masterpieces of vice and monomania (L’As- 


7 Elizabethan construction: Terre, p. 313; Béte humaine, p. 277; ch. x; Assommoir, pp. 
451, etc. 

® Terre, Part tv, ch. v1; cf. also the hasty conclusion of the lengthy marriage scene in the 
same novel. 
* Tronic construction: Assommoir, p. 293. 
10 Serial construction: Assommoir, pp. 199-200; ch. vt. 
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sommoir and Nana)—it occasionally ceases to function even here. In both 
L’Assommoir and Nana, the important death scenes are slighted, passed 
over in perfunctory fashion. It is as though the serial novelist, after a 
busy day, had hurried to shut up shop. In one paragraph, Gervaise is 
allowed to die in her cubbyhole under the stairs; and the decomposition 
of Nana—fresh from her triumphs in distant lands—seems also remark- 
ably prompt. After a very large and emphatic preparation, these inci- 
dents seem by contrast hurried and awkward. If this is violence, it is of a 
hasty kind, and betrays the powerful influence of the serial-scenario, 
with its uneven pace, hectic mood, and frenzied characters. 

(4) Zola does not tarry long in this frantic stage, but moves to a fourth, 
which may be labelled, purely and simply, “melodrama.” The main ac- 
tion of La Béte humaine is distinctly of this kind: a sanguinary crime- 
story, the tracking down of criminals, the pricking of conscience, and the 
destructive power of vice. To prove this novel’s affinities with melodrama, 
we have only to read the first chapter: here, point for point, the author 
has followed the second act of Henri III et sa cour—even to the hus- 
band’s crushing his wife’s hand and arm as he dictates the letter of as- 
signation." Thus, from its very beginning, a story which might have be- 
come another Crime and Punishment really achieves nothing higher than 
melodrama. L’Assommoir, too, is frequently on the melodramatic level. 
In one chapter, the heroine decides to turn to the streets for a livelihood. 
There, in one night—by extension of the long arm of coincidence—she 
runs into almost every one of her acquaintances. The incident reaches its 
climax when, reduced to begging, she accosts a nocturnal stroller, who 
immediately begins to beg of her in turn—he is a neighbor and friend!” 
One could certainly establish other analogies between Zola’s fiction and 
the Boulevard Theaters; yet, for all their theatrical obviousness, it must 
be admitted that these melodramatic plots have an activity of their own, 
and offer a more genuine opportunity for violence than do the other three 
types. 

(5) But the novelist does not stop here. Zola favors another dramatic 
formula, which has affinities with the kind of comedy made illustrious by 
Eugéne Labiche and performed until recently in time-honored fashion at 
the Palais-Royal Theater. The Palais-Royal is a temple of farce; and 
some of Zola’s most characteristic works deserve a place inside that 
shrine. To be convinced of the relationship, we need only compare one of 
Labiche’s typical farces of the 1860’s—say, La Cagnotte—with one of 


1 Melodrama: Béte humaine, pp. 24-25; Assommoir, pp. 430 ff. 

1% The same coincidence was used by Edouard Brisebarre and Eugéne Nus in the 
melodrama, Les Pauvres de Paris, adapted by Dion Boucicault as The Streets of New York 
(mother and son, begging in the street, meet one another). 
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Zola’s “middle-class” novels—Pot-Bouille, for example. Their patterns 
are the same: marriage-brokers and go-betweens, mothers trying desper- 
ately to dispose of undowered daughters, fathers trying desperately to 
make or break liaisons with actresses. This formula, with its emphasis on 
bedrooms, dressing-gowns, night escapades, sudden flights, jealous hus- 
bands, and all the rest of the vulgar apparatus, represents a whole Zeit- 
geist: it is nothing short of “Second Empire.” Even so idyllic a story 
as Une Page d’amour sinks occasionally into scenes that are pure farce." 

“Second Empire” seems to be an amalgam of Scarron’s Roman co- 
mique, the medieval fabliau, and Paul de Kock. It is animated by a spirit 
of sadistic relief achieved through indignity and outrage heaped upon the 
characters. This sadism is seen in its lighter manifestation when, in 
L’Assommoir, Mme Lorilleux is inundated with a bow! of starch. But, in 
La Terre, far less pleasant materials are hurled; and certain incidents 
involving the peasant known as “‘Jésus-Christ”’ become absolutely unre- 
latable. In this fondness for mayhem, even words are hurled like missiles: 
“Tu es une. . . . Il dit le mot.”” Fortunately, however, burlesque fantasy 
occasionally reaches the level of genuine irony. Thus, a poor but honest 
carpenter is expelled for daring to bring his wife to his room in a “‘respec- 
table” apartment house which fairly crawls with illicit intrigue. A novel- 
ist too (is our author thinking of himself?) for writing “un tas de saletés”’ 
is marched off to the police station from that selfsame apartment house, 
while the other tenants continue their lecherous way.’ In such cases, 
Zola’s farce merges with the epic. Indeed, by means of its very va-et-vient, 
this recipe is more active than the others—not even excepting the melo- 
drama; for melodrama, even Zola’s, smacks always of the 1830’s, while 
his farce moves into the 1860’s, and packs the punch of a more contem- 
porary Zeitgeist. Still, it is rather distressing to have to admit that the 
most vigorous formula so far discovered is farcical, fit rather for the 
Palais-Royal than for the Théatre-Francais. 

(6) The Zolaesque plot has progressed through five stages, and now 
reaches a sixth, which, in a way, comprehends them all—just as philoso- 
phy is said to comprehend the subordinate sciences. This is the “epic,” a 
large pattern which fits not only whole novels but also phases of the plots 
already considered. Zola’s epic may be defined as a formula which tran- 


13 Farce: Pot-Bouille, ch. 11; p. 360 (cf. Labiche); and passim; Page d’amour, pp. 262, 
266. Compare also the bourgeois wedding-scenes in Un Chapeau de paille d’Italie and 
L’Assommoir. 

4 Burlesque style: Assommoir, p. 137; Terre, pp. 225, 393, 452-453; Fortune des Rougon, 
pp. 110, 258; Son Excellence Eugene Rougon, pp. 145, 261, 350; Curée, pp. 119, 221, 258, 
267-268; Pot-Bouille, pp. 129, 180, 309, 320, 398; Faute de l’abbé Mouret, p. 360; Guvre, 
pp. 36, 361; Nana, chs. v, vii; Page d’amour, pp. 262, 266. 
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scends all the others because in it people, things, and forces are all united 
in an action. Indeed, a greater number of Rougon-Macquart stories be- 
long to this category than to any other. The great epics of disaster are 
well known (La Débacle, Germinal). There are also epics of the soil (La 
Terre). There are biblical and saintly epics (La Faute de l’abbé Mouret, Le 
Réve, and, to a lesser extent, Le Docteur Pascal). Finally, there are even 
epics of humor: Pot-Bouille, as we have seen, is more than farce—it is 
epic in its Olympian vigor. We can maintain, without exaggeration, that 
the one contribution of the nineteenth century to an ancient and aristo- 
cratic literary genre was the “vulgar epic,’”’ a novelty which Zola, even 
more than Hugo, successfully exploited. His epic genius, more than any 
other, conditions his episodes; and his epic plots, if for no other reason 
than their large-scale, dynamic simplicity, achieve the maximum of clar- 
ity and progression, activity and vigor. 

This review of the six main structural stages of the Rougon-Macquart 
series leads to one obvious conclusion: all are not equally powerful. Some 
are more active than others; and, on this basis, the six are about equally 
divided. Of the less active types, the Balzacian plot is often too faithful 
to its model; the Elizabethan plot lacks unity sometimes, and often pre- 
sents an unfinished appearance; the serial] plot likewise occasionally neg- 
lects or mistreats those episodes which should be most vigorous. None 
of these types, as regards the presentation of violence, is quite as success- 
ful as the other three. Of these, the melodramatic plot lends itself to a 
kind of frantic violence; the Palais-Royal plot, despite its vulgar char- 
acter, has a very sprightly activity; and the epic plot achieves a steady 
and inexorable progress. It is not necessary to judge or evaluate these 
plots from an esthetic point of view; nor need one contend that any one 
novel falls neatly or completely into only one category. Rather, we have 
seen how several of Zola’s best (L’Assommoir, for example) grow ka- 
leidoscopically from one pattern into another. Our conclusion is merely 
that, within the novels of the series, certain formulas are better calculated 
than others to favor the effects of motion, activity, and violence. 


II 


The violent moments of Les Rougon-Macquart are, therefore, differ- 
entiated, qualified, and subtilized by the plot-forms. Secondly, they are 
qualified by the characters who participate in them. Fortunately, this 
may be proved without treating every type of character in Zola’s im- 
pressive list.'* One need merely indicate the distinctions which Zola set 
up between three concepts—the normal, the abnormal, and the animal. 

To the searcher for the violent in Zola’s pages, it is vaguely disquieting, 


6 J. G. Patterson, A Zola Dictionary (London: Routledge, 1912). 
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even disappointing, to find as one of his most characteristic achievements 
(and one of his most noteworthy contributions to the later novel) his 
treatment of ordinary man. This would seem almost paradoxical, were it 
not for the necessity that confronts every artist of presenting, somewhere 
or somehow, a norm, a horizon line. Moliére’s plays have their raison- 
neurs; even Hamlet has in Horatio his norm. Zola, preoccupied as he is 
with the physical, achieves his norm in the person of the solid, vigorous 
man, a specimen of ordinary appetites and desires. With this figure the 
author is not uniformly successful—perhaps two or three times: cer- 
tainly with Jean Macquart (of La Terre and La Débécle) and Etienne 
Lantier (of Germinal) and, it may be, with Octave Mouret (the Octave of 
Au bonheur des dames) and perhaps His Excellency, Eugéne. The first two 
are the best examples of the type. Both are almost masterpieces. 

Jean and Etienne are by nature similar. It does not matter, for Zola’s 
purpose, that Lantier is presented as devoured by overpowering rages: 
this fact is important only at the end of the story, and only to achieve 
suspense. Throughout the novel, he appears as an earnest, plodding mor- 
tal, with whose stupidities we come to sympathize. The ordinary man 
may have extraordinary biceps, but he rarely has excessive intelligence; 
and it is Zola’s task to make his reader “‘warm”’ in friendly fashion to this 
hero—even as he renders friendship, of soldiers or civilians, a matter of 
physical warmth.'* Indeed, this may be taken as one of the essentials of 
the Naturalistic Novel: even so recent a work as Steinbeck’s Grapes of 
Wrath clings to the Zolaesque technique in the person of an ordinary but 
robust hero; and, to make the case completely Zolaesque, this hero’s 
violent deeds are presented as entirely normal. 

The search for the “ordinary” conditions the very style of the author. 
Consider, for example, the similes and metaphors favored by Zola. We 
give only a few. 


comme crucifié . . . travaillé de terreur . . . le coeur barbouillé de malaise . . . un 
coup de sifflet comme le cri d’une femme violentée . . . Paris, qui, un a un, les 
dévorait ... une envie d’homme brutal, celle de la prendre au mollet ... la 
colére folle dont elle entendait le craquement dans sa nuque.. . des longues 
feuilles de bananier od deux amants pouvaient se cacher 4 l’aise . . . le ventre 
comme déboutonné au soleil . .. comme un juron de charretier entendu sur la 
porte d’une auberge . . . regard de femme enceinte qui a envie de manger quelque 
chose de malpropre . . . lévre perverse d’une dame qui... etc., etc., etc.!” 


6 Ordinary man: throughout La Terre, Germinal, La Débacle; physical warmth, Débdcle, 
p. 51. 

17 Stylistics: Terre, pp. 251, 271, 399; Béte humaine, p. 34; Assommoir, pp. 6, 49-50, 431; 
Son Excellence Eugéne, pp. 53, 65, 131, 193, 372; Curée, p. 45; Argent, p. 19; Pot-Bouille, 
p. 394; Bonheur des dames, p. 142; Ventre de Paris, p. 23; Guvre, pp. 20, 272. 
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All this violently colored language, which of course lends itself to the 
caricaturist’s art,!* is the linguistic equivalent of Zola’s ordinary man. 
One step farther: this language is ‘“‘naked’”’—just like Zola’s portraiture. 
There is no doubt that, for the naturalist, the physical norm is nudity; 
and the critic cannot disregard the fascination which naked flesh always 
exerted on Zola. Professor Whitcomb could write, many years ago: “‘The 
novel rarely portrays the unclothed human body’’; but this was before 
readers had become well acquainted with Zola and Naturalism.’® Flesh 
and fleshy desire become the norm, shaping Zola’s descriptions and even 
the rhythms of his style. The Zolaesque conception and statement of hu- 
man tragedy are summed up thus: “Mme Caroline, dans |’incurable 
désespoir de sa stérilité....” And: “Le Docteur Pascal avec la face 
hantée d’un homme qui a perdu sa virilité d’homme.’”® 

It is because ordinary man and naked language form the horizon line 
of the Rougon-Macquart novels that the style of Zola seems at first so 
strange to the reader brought up on the Greco-Latin rhetoric of the 
French classics and even, in large measure, of Hugo and his generation. 
Zola, by contrast, was particularly successful in the use’of vulgar lan- 
guage, in dignifying the common speech of the 60’s and 70’s. We meet it 
everywhere—metaphorical, earthy, and, above all, physical; “un qu’il 
fait bon ne pas rencontrer au coin d’un bois. . . gifler 4 lui retourner la 
téte ... prendre la poudre d’escampette [cf. our contemporary Ameri- 
can “take a powder’’|,” etc., etc. The Zolaesque transmutation of base 
language seems to have become another of the requirements of the Nat- 
uralistic Novelist: The Grapes of Wrath, for example, manages to raise 
commonplace speech to a sublimity at times quite Biblical.** What is im- 
portant for the present study, however, is this: many of the violences in 
the pages of Zola—of character, portraiture, and language —are keyed as 
entirely “‘normal.” 

Against this credit must be set a slight debit. Despite his vigor and his 
influence, the “ordinary” specimen in the Rougon-Macquart novels can- 
not be termed a complete success. For one thing, the type of Jean and 
Etienne appears at its best in about three novels out of twenty. For an- 
other, this character, which the reader’s sympathies so demand in Nat- 
uralistic fiction, is, in the case of these novels, very often obscured and 
submerged by the plot—we have already noticed this shortcoming in La 


18 Paul Reboux, Charles Muller, A Ja maniére de, 2 vols. (Paris: Grasset, 1914), 1, 168- 
174. 

19 Nudity: Curée, p. 262; Faute de l’abbé Mouret, pp. 267, 330; Docteur Pascal, p. 102; 
Nana, ch. x11; S. L. Whitcomb, The Study of the Novel (Boston: Heath, 1905), p. 114. 

2° Argent, p. 374; Docteur Pascal, p. 132. 

*| Vulgarity: Assommoir, pp. 239, 382, etc., etc. 
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Terre. Finally, he is denied a feminine counterpart. We must regret our 
inability to set beside Jean and Etienne an outstanding and similar por- 
trait of the opposite sex. Zola’s women tend to be allegories, either of 
Amazonian strength (Lisa Macquart, Nana, Renée Saccard, Clorinde 
Balbi), or of fecundity (Clotilde Saccard, Pauline Quenu), or of idealized 
beauty (Angélique Hubert, Albine); and the most “ordinary”’ of them, 
Catherine of La Terre, as we have seen, neither lives nor dies, quite, in 
Zola’s pages. 

At this point a reader might well exclaim: If Zola makes even his “‘nor- 
mal” man violent, what will he do with the abnorma!! Certainly there is 
no lack of extraordinary characters. The pages of Les Rougon-Macquart 
present the abnormal, with a kind of Hugo-like antithesis, in two main 
incarnations: the giant and the imbecile. Really, the antithesis does not 
exist, as every good hugoléire will readily see: giant flesh and shrivelled 
intellect are actually one; both are heredity gone to seed, subnormal de- 
spite their low cunning. Of giants, a good half-dozen come to mind. La 
Débacle presents the German spy, Goliath, a character quite like his 
namesake in Le Juif errant.” There is Cabuche, a perfect Caliban, in La 
Béte humaine. There is Beaugé the Fleming in Au bonheur des dames. 
There is the magnificent portrait of two rival blacksmiths in L’Assom- 
moir. Finally, Le Ventre de Paris has more than its share of giants: Mar- 
jolin, another Caliban; Alexandre, the colossus whose muscles the artist 
Claude so much admired; even “la belle Lisa’ herself is a muscular 
giantess, who can fell Marjolin with one blow.* 

As these giants are all related by their lack of intelligence, so the im- 
beciles of Zola are united under the aura of an unsuitable and disquieting 
adolescence (even in the case of old Tante Dide, foundress of the dy- 
nasty). Victor Saccard, of L’ Argent, represents the type perfectly. We need 
not dwell on this unpleasant and disturbing portrait of a half-man. He 
differs, in this unhealthy quality, from his prototypes, Hugo’s ragamuf- 
fin Gavroche and Balzac’s saute-ruisseau of Paris law-offices. Victor Sac- 
card has many fellows among the Rougon-Macquart: pitiful Saturnin 
Josserand; little Vincent, who resembles a snake rather than a child; the 
cretin girl, Désirée; ill-fated Hilarion; cross-eyed Augustine and green- 
eyed Jeanlin; finally, Charles, last of the dynasty, Maxime Saccard’s 
idiot son, and—to crown the horrors—a sufferer from hemophilia. 


® Cf., also, his summary trial and execution to Milady’s in The Three Musketeers. 

% Giants: Débdcle, pp. 14, 496, 500; Assommoir, p. 174; Ventre de Paris, pp. 74, 123, 212; 
Bonheur des Dames, p. 150. 

™% Imbecile and degenerate: Argent, p. 161; Pot-Bouille, pp. 44, 253, 352, 416; Faule de 
Vabbé Mouret, pp. 35, 279; Docteur Pascal, pp. 60, 68, 215; Assommoir, p. 237; Terre, p. 
423; Germinal, pp. 431 ff. 
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Yet, as if this list were not enough, Zola increases it generously: he 
presents even his “‘normal” adolescent characters under this same rather 
distressing halo. True, there are one or two handsome portraits in Zola’s 
gallery: the figure of Silvére, young hero of La Fortune des Rougon, comes 
pleasantly to mind. But, with few exceptions, a sickly hue surrounds 
Zolaesque youth. Nana, as a precocious child, all too clearly foretells what 
she will become. A fisher-boy who is a husband at fourteen years has the 
same unpleasantly “premature”’ quality. A Zola girl is likely to grow up 
a tomboy or galopin—a favorite term and a favorite type of the author’s. 
And as for Zola’s boys—an unwholesome case of arrested adolescence; a 
disgustingly effeminate schoolboy; and a participant in youthful esca- 
pades which impress one as a farcical burlesque of seventeen-year-old 
folly: these are samples.* 

The same light illumines them all. And this is precisely the point: these 
adolescent and arrested-adolescent figures are portraits rather than char- 
acters. They never actually grow, never become—though the term 
“adolescence” in its etymological sense has a dynamic connotation. In 
this sense, clearly, Zola’s one adolescent novel, his one study of growth, 
is L’uvre; and this work pales significantly when set beside Flaubert’s 
Education sentimentale, which it superficially resembles. Zola, contrary to 
Flaubert, is interested only in the picture of adolescence. In fact, he is not 
interested in adolescence at all—only in puberty.” 

It is the same with his giants: they are pictures rather than forces in 
the story. One has but to compare the scene of amorous rivalry between 
two smiths in L’Assommoir (a scene admirable enough in itself) with 
Rubens’ painting of Vulcan at the Forge to be convinced of this plastic 
quality. In Zola’s abnormal characters, form outweighs force. 

But if Zola’s normal man is infrequent and sometimes overpowered, 
and if his abnormal and adolescent creatures (the two are actually only 
variants of one type) are drawn toward a plastic ideal, what remains? 
The type toward which all these conceptions tend—the Animal. 

Zola’s characters lead logically to the animalistic concept. Indeed, 
some of the most successful of them are pictured as animals: one is lik- 
ened to a great, purring cat; another “se dressait et sifflait ainsi qu’une 
couleuvre’”’; and a cretin boy resembles a snake.”’ Finally, what is Zola’s 
“normal man” if not an animal? But, in addition to these, real animals 
become important characters in his novels. Out of the epic pages of La 


% Adolescent: Assommoir, p. 159; Ventre de Paris, p. 73; Bonheur des dames, pp. 7-8; 
Faute de l’abbé Mouret, p. 166; Docteur Pascal, p. 29; Fortune des Rougon, p. 20; Curée, 
pp. 43, 104. % Cf. Faute de l’abbé Mouret, pp. 267, 330. 

27 Comparison to animals: Réve, p. 14; Curée, p. 186; Faute de l’abbé Mouret, p. 35; 
Germinal, passim; Conquéte de Plassans, pp. 264, 347. 
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Débacle, it is impossible to forget the death of the horse, Zéphirine, as 
recounted by a cavalryman, and the aimless charging of the wild, rider- 
less mounts after the battle, eating one another or being killed by the 
soldiers for food. Elsewhere animals take important réles. The distress of 
a household is made more poignant by the starving of the horse; or the 
death of an old watch-dog emphasizes pathetically the wasting of the 
years. In Germinal, the story of two mine-horses, Trompette and Ba- 
taille, has the dignity of a sub-plot: the corpse of Trompette remains 
throughout the scene of riot as a kind of grisly symbol; and the death of 
Bataille, drowned in the caverns underground, is for the heroine a pic- 
ture of her own doom. Even the chase after a tame rabbit, Pologne, led by 
the degenerate Jeanlin, is detailed in Germinal at great length, and gives 
rhythm and impetus to the rebellion which is its background. Through 
this gathering the chase weaves in and out, making the vindictive miners 
seem passive by comparison. 

Animals swarm through these novels: the geese that accompany a tom- 
boyish, thieving peasant girl; a cat dying under a grating; Louis-Napo- 
léon’s hunting dogs; the goats and chickens and even ants that belong to 
an imbecile girl; and the favorite horses of various gentlemen. A grue- 
some episode in Le Ventre de Paris is the forced feeding of pigeons for 
market. In Nana, the green-room cat becomes a demoniacal symbol of 
roving eroticism; and the racehorse, in a climactic scene, actually sym- 
bolizes the heroine herself. And—to carry the process to its absurd ex- 
treme—-there is the scene of the wreck in La Béte humaine, with the dy- 
ing locomotive beside the dying dray-horse. Here, it would seem, Zola has 
overstepped himself: he stresses equally the death of the horse and of the 
mechanical beast; and, by so doing, he weakens the center of interest of 
his composition. It should be the locomotive, not the animal, which claims 
our attention. The episode must be mentioned as indicating the extreme 
to which Zola’s fondness for animal characters led him. The Naturalistic 
Novelist—it appears—ends logically as a Zoophile.** 

However, by the very force of their pathos, animals do live and breathe 
in the pages of Les Rougon-Macquart—a privilege which is not always 

8 Animals: Béte humaine, pp. 294, 302; Terre, pp. 52, 103, 316, 337; Débdcle, pp. 88, 
387, 399, 422, 424, 425; Réve, p. 30; Docteur Pascal, pp. 239, 283; Page d’amour, p. 44; 
Joie de vivre, pp. 48, 124, 161, 187, 230-233; Eugéne Rougon, pp. 62, 122, 195; Faute de 
Pabbé Mouret, pp. 34, 79-81, 267, 279, 399; Ventre de Paris, pp. 206, 294; Nana, chs. v, 
x; Argent, p. 385; Germinal, Part tv, ch. v1; Part v1, ch. v; Part vm, ch. v.—Note, inci- 
dentally, that a tortoise is a leading character throughout one whole chapter of Stein- 
beck’s Grapes of Wrath. Cf. also Frank Norris’s sheepherder in The Octopus who can hypno- 
tize a whole flock of sheep. Also compare the heartrending description in La Débdcle: 
“Tl fallut prés de cinq minutes au cheval pour mourir”—its reproachful eyes on the men 
to the last moment—with the leopardess in Balzac’s Passion dans le désert. 
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permitted normal man, abnormal man, or adolescent man. When Zola 
wearied of the panting appetites of his own humans, he turned with 
something like relief to the less frantic, more “natural” movement of his 
beasts. Each age has its own rebellion: a hatred of speech accompanies 
every hyper-articulate era. Rousseau turned to Primitivism; Vigny took 
refuge in Quietism; Zola sought relief in Animalism. The animal com- 
pletes the other Zola creatures just as the “‘epic’’ completes his patterns; 
and, finally, animals make apparent an important fact: Zola’s characters, 
like his formulas, are drawn toward both an active and passive pole, and 
progress through several stages. They begin with normal “ordinary” ac- 
tivity; pass, in the abnormal concept, through a kind of picturesque 
phase; and finally emerge, at the most rarified level, as animals. 


III 


The violent moments of the twenty Rougon-Macquart novels, quali- 
fied by the patterns of the stories in which they occur and by the char- 
acters who participate in them, must now be considered in their immedi- 
ate context. . 

Obviously, violence of an incidental nature and in a minor degree is 
frequent enough, and serves mainly to aid in creating the atmosphere of 
commonplace, brutal “news” or “atrocity story”’ in which Zola likes to 
immerse his novels. Thus, throughout L’Assommoir, the characters com- 
ment on various notorious affairs of the day, which are never mentioned 
again and have, of course, no direct relation to the plot: a Zouave who cut 
off his mistress’s nose with a razor, a woman found dead in the street, and 
other atrocities. Similarly, in La Béte humaine, there is the casual men- 
tion of various accidents along the railway, such as a cow cut in two by 
an express train. In Au bonheur des dames: “Vous avez lu, cet homme qui 
a guillotiné sa maitresse d’un coup de rasoir?”’ Zola, like one of his char- 
acters—Gilquin, who loved to imagine disasters—‘“‘avait le godt des 
imaginations atroces.’® These little incidents, however sanguinary, are 
nevertheless quite external to the action of the Rougon-Macquart novels. 
Over and above the obvious fact that Zola finds almost all brutality at- 
tractive, they prove little. They are merely the “small change” of 
violence. 

Zola exploits other violent incidents much more pretentiously. These 


9 Incidental brutality: Béte humaine, pp. 46, 139; Débdcle, p. 81; Terre, pp. 392, 464, 
467, 481; Assommoir, pp. 109, 139, 233, 273; Docteur Pascal, p. 283; Joie de vivre, pp. 81, 
182, 269; Ventre de Paris, pp. 15, 99; Bonheur des dames, pp. 181, 348; Conquéte de Plas- 
sans, pp. 212, 217; Réve, p. 179; Curée, p. 130; Fortune des Rougon, pp. 148, 333; Son Excel- 
lence Eugéne, p. 99.—We must note again a resemblance to Eugéne Labiche and his 
sadistic farcical subjects: for example, L’A ffaire de la rue de Lourcine. 
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expansive moments are usually found in association with the pattern 
which we have called epic. Three epic frescoes may be recalled, among 
many: La Fortune des Rougon, Germinal, and La Débdcle. The march 
on Plassans of the rural and sentimental Republicans of ’51; the aimless 
marauding of a crowd of starving miners, aimlessness which turns piti- 
fully and ironically into open rebellion; and the march, betrayal, defeat, 
and dispersal of a vast army around Metz in 1870: these are certainly 
subjects of breathless movement, worthy of any artist. And Zola chooses 
to depict them precisely after the fashion of a color-artist. In Germinal, 
the scenes come before our eyes in pictures—from the meeting of the dis- 
satisfied miners in the woods,*° and the horrible and fantastic parade of 
blood-satiated women past the barn in which are hiding a terror-stricken 
group of townsfolk, down to the final catastrophe before the mine-pit: 
all of them are episodes caught at their crisis, mobs photographed at the 
right moment, gestures immobilized and set down, fixed for observation. 
Zola seems to be at work here with a camera: indeed, the scene at the 
mine pit is a true flash-light picture. The whole band of workers, and the 
individuals which make it up, are caught at the moment of the fusil- 
lade: their death or escape, the destruction of their hopes, their very ges- 
tures are listed. A further important qualification: the lens of Zola’s 
camera is always set at wide focus. The frightful parade viewed through 
a chink in the barn door very soon outgrows that narrow frame, and 
expands into as extensive a diorama as the mine-pit tragedy. 

Scenes like these, needless to say, are to some extent an inheritance. 
Zola and the literature of the ’eighties had been prepared for this tech- 
nique by a doughty Romantic, Victor Hugo. What is the Légende des 
siécles but a great procession—one might almost say, a mural? Doubtless 
Hugo was inspired by a mural-artist and by a generation that delighted 
in the colorful costume-pageantry of Sir Walter Scott. But, in the case of 
Zola, we can be sure that the arrival of photography in the mid-nine- 
teenth century had influenced—consciously or unconsciously—the men 
of letters; and the power and precision of these flash-lights of his derive, 
at least in part, from the new form of vision which his century had created. 

In proof both of the photographic affinities of Zola’s art and its rela- 
tionship with Hugo’s, there occurs throughout his novels a phenomenon 
which we would call “the Romantic vantage point.” Here, instead of the 
author, it is an actual personage of the story who achieves the all-embrac- 
ing, ego-flattering, object-belittling view. The murderer, Roubaud smok- 
ing his pipe on the roof of the station at Le Havre, is master of all he 
surveys. A green-room cat, looking down from the dizzy height of dress- 
ing-room stairs, seems to envisage a host of lustful histories. The crafty 


39 4 scene which has its parallel in the stealthy meeting of Balzac’s Chouans. 
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priest, at his high window which embraces a view of the back-gardens of 
three ridiculous little households of Plassans, literally overtops these in- 
effectual societies; just as the evil figure of the usuress, La Méchain, seems 
to dominate the crowded Stock Exchange. Even the crows which fly 
away, croaking, after a pompous ground-breaking ceremony, have an 
ironic vantage: animals of ill-omen dominate the Second Empire itself." 

Indeed, Zola seems to have bequeathed this technique to the bas-fonds 
of literature. It has become a commonplace in twentieth-century “thrill- 
ers.”” Gaston Leroux, certainly, was influenced by Zola when he created 
his “Phantom of the Opera,”’ a fantastic and evil figure who presides over 
the destinies of the Paris Opéra, or when he made the hero of another 
“penny-dreadful” the familiar demon dominating hypnotically the af- 
fairs of a great department store (cf. Au bonheur des dames). This is Zola 
“in the bargain basement.” 

Zola uses his vantage-point, however, for other effects than mere pic- 
turesque romanticism. Indeed, even his novels which do not pretend to 
be epics of revolt or of defeat have the same wide focus and camera-angle. 
Almost every one of the works has at least one scene into which the whole 
of the dramatis personae are gathered. Funerals make particularly effec- 
tive group-portraits of this kind. Student gatherings; public meetings; 
processions; carriages whirling by in the Bois de Boulogne or along the 
Champs-Elysées—all these moments serve Zola’s purpose admirably.” 
They permit him to assemble his cast of characters; like the diable boi- 
teux, to take the lid off houses and places; and to study groups minutely 
and individually while still keeping them in check collectively. It is a 
technique of holding reality in suspension. 

But his use of the dramatis personae is for Zola both a technique and a 
temptation. He insists on it in every novel: his miners assemble in taverns 
and woodland clearings; his gentlemen banquet in high- and half-society, 
those ironically parallel worlds; his conspirators gather in their back- 
rooms; his characters assemble at art exhibits, “‘big sales,” evening musi- 
cales, the Stock Exchange, a politician’s office, family feasts, and the 
“salon jaune” of the Rougons at Plassans.* He insists that we meet the 

* “Romantic vantage point”: Béte humaine, p. 161; Nana, ch. v; Ventre de Paris, p. 
183; ch. 1v; Page d’amour, pp. 130, 321, 346; Bonheur des dames, p. 318; Conquéte de Plas- 
sans, p. 109; Réve, ch. rv; Argent, p. 356; Eugéne Rougon, p. 281; Fortune des Rougon, 

. 341. 

- ® Note how the rhythm of carriages is a favorite device with novelists of this period— 
in Flaubert’s Education sentimentale, in Daudet’s Le Nabab and in Maupassant’s story, 
A cheval.—Also the funeral processions in Balzac’s Pére Goriot, Ferragus, in L’ Education 
sentimentale and Le Nabab (where the bust of Balzac presides over the description); and, 
finally, in the related art of painting, Gustave Courbet’s celebrated “Funeral at Ornans.” 


* Cf. the irony of the finale—Rougons at supper while their nephew is being shot— 
with Frank Norris’s imitation in the supper-table scene of The Octopus. 
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personnel of an infantry company, the passengers aboard a train, the 
peasants telling their stories by night in a warm cow-stall.™ There is even 
a lunatic asylum, in which Zola assembles five generations of his Family. 
Zola’s sense of the dramatis personae obtrudes in the most unexpected 
places: for example, the sardonic finale of La Conguéte de Plassans finds 
the whole society of a little town seated in comfortable chairs on the side- 
walk and watching a disastrous fire; and finally, the very saints carved 
on the portals of a cathedral come to life for Zola, and people his story of 
Le Réve. His cast of characters holds a dangerous fascination for him—not 
as characters, but per se. He cannot refrain from naming these folk over 
and over again; he brings them all together at the same time; there is 
never an absentee—until one wonders whether, in Au bonheur des dames, 
the clientéle of the store is not a very restricted one, after all! Even the 
great train wreck, in La Béte humaine, is less an episode in action than a 
wide-focussed description of the dramatis personae: it resembles a dio- 
rama of a wreck.* 

This desire to collect, to name and rename, leads to another technique, 
which we would call, borrowing a musical term, the art of the “‘refrain.”’ 
Like the arts of the catalogue and the vantage-point, this likewise is epic 
in its effect, and consists in reviewing one or more times the same charac- 
ters in the same situatigns or poses. The battle scenes of La Débdcle best 
exemplify the trick. Here, as the company retreats, we catch horrid, 
Dantesque glimpses: a Zouave, his beard and hair on fire, and alive; the 
little trumpeter, Gaude, dead like Roland at Roncesvalles, with his trum- 
pet to his lips; the bodies of two artillerymen—the rider and his helper— 
“mariés jusque dans la mort”’; finally, the corpse of Rochas, the old Na- 
poleonic sergeant, with whom “a legend ended.” Later, when the grieving 
farm-girl traverses the same field in search of her dead lover, she looks on 
the figures—wax-works, they almost seem—in precisely the same order.™ 
Out of that great field of dead, they are made to serve the author’s pur- 
pose on two occasions. This parallel rhythm is epic; but there is a certain 
“gloating’”’ quality to the action even here while the author holds up his 
characters one after another to the light and examines them. Here too— 
as in the tavern scenes of La Terre—the novel becomes stalled. 

Thus, Zola’s epic flash-lights tend to pass through such stages as his 
Romantic vantage-point, his excessive use of the dramatis personae, and 





* Cf. a similar scene in Balzac’s Médecin de campagne. 

% The dramatis personae: Docteur Pascal, pp. 72, 116-117 (survey of living members 
of the Family); Nana, chs. m1, tv, v; Guvre, ch. x1; Ventre de Paris, pp. 123, 310; Page 
@’amour, pp. 331, 334; Pot-Bouille, pp. 102, 421 (singing of the Huguenots chorus); Réve, 
pp. 30, 180; Curée, p. 304; Eugéne Rougon, p. 56; etc., etc. 

* The epic refrain: Débdcle, pp. 343, 397, 355, 356, 396. Cf. the dramatis personae of 
the stalled train and of the railroad wreck, Béte humaine, pp. 206, 299. 
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his related use of the refrain, into the pictorial and graphic presentation 
of violence. His episodes, like his plots and characters, have both a plas- 
tic and a dynamic guise. It is quite true that, as the author drew nearer 
the end of the Second Empire and of his series (most of his novels take 
place in the late years of Napoleon III), the epic formulas and examples 
of violence increase;*’ but, precisely along with them, the plastic quality 
of the novels increases also (Germinal, Nana, La Terre, La Débécle)— 
which further proves that epic breadth and plastic precision progress to- 
gether. 

The growth in plasticity of Zola’s episodes illustrates an antithesis 
between suspension and suspense. The art of suspension is mainly pic- 
torial; the art of suspense relies mainly on concentration. Suspension, 
wide-framed and graphic, occurs often in the Rougon-Macquart novels; 
narrow-framed moments of concentrated suspense are fewer. 

In a way, it is a pity that Zola’s great work was done before the days 
of the moving-picture. Certainly its technique would have appealed to 
him. His dramatis personae do indeed represent a sort of foreshadowing 
of the cinema; but there are also examples of true “silent movie”’ in his 
work: Jacques Lantier’s glimpse of a murder, perfectly lighted and posed, 
through the windows of a passing train; and the silent picture of degrada- 
tion which Gervaise sees through the window of a grog-shop. Perfect 
moving-pictures are also the following scenes: the nihilist Souvarine, 
after watching, motionless, a particularly brutal fight, calmly lights a 
cigarette, and turns away; an old woman watches until the roofer Lantier 
falls from his perilous perch, then quietly shuts her window.** This brings 
the action to a truly legitimate stop. 

This poignant and “concentrated” power has caused Zola’s fights to 
be much admired. The laundry-scene in L’Assommoir,**® the struggle 
between Jean and the land-hungry Buteau in La Terre, and the battle 
between Etienne and the sex-drunk Chaval in Germinal are, indeed, 
masterpieces of suspense, of retribution, of a kind of moral sadism. There 
is never a moment’s doubt where our sympathies lie. Insult and offense 
are piled upon the sympathetic character until, at the last moment, he 
turns, avenges himself and the reader’s thirst for justice at the same time. 

7 Contrary to Balzac and Dumas, with whom the violent technique tends to decrease 
with the years. 

38 Moving-picture technique: Béle humaine, p. 60; Assommoir, pp. 233, 355; Germinal, 
Part vi, ch. 111; Assommoir, p. 199. Mark Twain used a similar suspension in his descrip- 
tion of the opening of the battle of Orleans in Joan of Arc (girl at window with watering- 
can); Barbey d’Aurevilly also in Le Chevalier Des Touches (rescue scene, old woman at 
window). 

** Note how Zola uses the rhythm of the laundry-sticks to give unity to the episode— 
another case of “‘pattern’”’ in the novel. 
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Here is Zola’s action at its most physical: the suspense in these cases is 
built upon our fear of bodily harm, motivated by justice, consummated 
sadistically, and is cleverly drawn out to the very limit of the reader’s 
endurance.*® 

Sadism occurs also at three lesser degrees of poignancy—domestic, 
infant, and adolescent. By their very excess, the instances of husbands 
twisting their wives’ arms, or otherwise mistreating them, finally be- 
come commonplace; for Zola seems to hold married life in very low es- 
teem. The grand “aristocratic” passion of Dumas’ Henri III has sunk 
to the bourgeois level of the Second Empire.“' A more moving, more in- 
exorable sadism is the mistreatment of children, instances of which we 
have already mentioned. L’Assommoir reaches a height of poignancy in 
the story of little Lalie Bijard—a story quite English in its brutality 
(as the Latins like to imagine the English”). A third type of sadism which 
Zola exploits effectively, so effectively as to make it peculiarly his own, 
is the rendering of embarrassment. The most memorable scene of this 
kind would certainly be Denise Baudu’s entrance as a new employee 
into the department store, the supercilious smiles of the older clerks, 
their overt sneers at her provincial dress and clumsy bearing. The author 
pushes cruelty to the point where his reader suffers embarrassment with 
his heroine—a trick since appropriated by the American novelist, Booth 
Tarkington, particularly in his stories of adolescence, Seventeen and 
Alice Adams.“ Indeed, it must be admitted that there is something 
peculiarly “adolescent” about this third sadistic theme. 

Concentrated sadism probably reaches its apogee in two moments of 
the Rougon-Macquart novels. The first is the climax of La Béte humaine. 
Here, after long suspense, the homicidal mania of Jacques Lantier seizes 
fatal hold upon him, and he finds release by slaying his mistress. The 
incident is accomplished with a violent economy of words (not a slight- 
ing of the subject, such as we have noticed in other episodes; but real 
economy). The woman suddenly sees her doom written in the gold- 


Fights: Assommoir, pp. 19, 29; Terre, pp. 285, 308, 316, 332; Nana, ch. v1; Ventre 
de Paris, p. 135. 

“ Domestic sadism: Pot-Bouille, pp. 269, etc.; Nana, chs. vi1, viii, x11; Argent, pp. 341, 
375-376. 

“ Cf. Mario Praz, The Romantic Agony (London: Oxford, 1922), pp. 413 ff.; G. Polti, 
Les Trente-Six Situations dramatiques (Paris: Mercure de France, 1895), p. 132; also a 
similar theme in Thomas Burke’s “The Chink and the Child” (in Limehouse Nights, New 
York: McBride, 1917) and the more famous motion picture founded thereon, Broken 
Blossoms; also James Joyce’s Counterparts (1914). 

® Embarrassment: Bonheur des dames, pp. 123, 242; Ventre de Paris, p. 130; Assommoir, 
p. 211. 
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flecked eyes“ of the crazed man, and utters the one word: “Pourquoi?” 
This “pourquoi” is melodrama, to be sure; but even its relations with 
melodrama cannot lessen the violent effectiveness of the scene. 

The last episode which must be mentioned is the horrible catastrophe 
of La Conquéte de Plassans, in which the priest’s mother dies avenging 
him, her teeth biting the throat of the insane murderer, Mouret. Yet 
this episode, gruesome as it is, tends nevertheless in the pictorial] direc- 
tion. It is epic; it is even Classic: the figure of the abbé’s mother, carrying 
him from the burning rooom on her back, merely pictures the escape of 
Eneas and Anchises from burning Troy, the réles and sexes reversed.* 
We have made a complete circle in our search for violence, and have 
returned to the plastic. 


IV 


Plot, Character, and Incident in Les Rougon-Macquart all reveal a 
dichotomy. The work of Zola sways between two poles; he himself 
wavered between two temptations. His plots, as we have seen, progress 
through passive or active stages. His characters are either pictorial or 
animal. His episodes depend on extended suspension or concentrated 
suspense. He strives toward various, sometimes conflicting, art-ideals— 
spatial and temporal, graphic and musical, plastic and athletic. Here is 
a work with an allegiance to two very different genuises. 

These contradictory tendencies can perhaps best be summed up, in 
the case of Emile Zola, as an antagonism between scene and situation. 
There is, to the best of our knowledge, little attempt to differentiate 
clearly these two concepts, even on the part of critics. The dramatic 
situation has found its expounder in the inimitable, often fantastic, and 
always intriguing work of Georges Polti;“* but—again to the best of our 
knowledge—there has never been a hardy soul to undertake a similar 
classification of ‘‘scenes” in fiction or drama. Without delving too deeply 
into the distinction, we may define Scene as largely pictorial; Situation 
as kinetic.” Scene is drawn toward the graphic arts; situation is drawn 
toward the arts of time, the dance, and athletics. The novel, as a 


“ Béte humaine, p. 335. Zola likes to give his villains and abnormal characters yellowish 
eyes: the gold-specked eyes of Buteau (Terre, p. 443) and the greenish eyes of little Jeanlih 
(Germinal, p. 432). 

 Conquéte de Plassans, p. 347.—Cf. the epic ending of Germinal (p. 532), where La 
Maheude resembles Niobe surrounded by her dead. Or the scene of Vulcan at the forge, 
referred to above. 

Georges Polti, Les Trente-Six Situations dramatiques (Paris: Mercure de France, 1895). 
Cf. Carl E. W. L. Dahlstrém, ‘The Analysis of Literary Situation,” PMLA, 1 (Sept. 
1936), 872-889 (based on Polti’s classification). 

‘7 Polti’s dramatic formulas always take the equation of a struggle between forces. 
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comprehensive form, embraces both tendencies; and so Zola, in his 
violent technique, sought two orientations.** 

If this is so, in which guise was Zola more effective, original, and in- 
fluential? In other words, how can one locate his violent technique with 
relation to Past, Present, and Future? 

Certainly, as regards the past, Zola’s work and his technique make 
real progress. His novels rise from the servile Balzac scenario to real 
situation, in the Classic sense and often on the Classic model; and Zola 
ends by creating his own mythology much after the manner of Hugo. 
For, though Zola’s novels may often begin in Balzacian rhythm, his 
catastrophes are most often classical. We have already called attention 
to some of these; but additional proof is to be found by referring again to 
Polti’s little book. He lists almost every one of Zola’s novels as illustrating 
types of dramatic situation (a greater number than he does for any other 
novelist); and, frequently, Zola’s titles stand side by side with those of 
the Greek tragedians. 

At the same time, we have seen how much of this violent technique 
derived from the methods of the popular school, serial novel or melo- 
drama; or was at any rate related to them. We have seen how deeply 
Zola was in debt to Victor Hugo for many of his broad-scale devices. 
We have seen also how much he in turn bequeathed to later popular and 
sensational literature (the Romantic vantage-point, the familiar demon 
of the great place, department store or opera-house). But this is of small 
moment: the caste-line between vulgar and refined literature, between 
literature for the people and literature for posterity, is not as strictly 
drawn as many would insist. 

As regards Zola’s relation to his own period, we can link him with the 
Impressionist painters and with the Parnassian poets. There is a type of 
vision peculiar to the late nineteenth century, seen in such Zolaesque 
phrases as “poussiére d’or du soleil” or “poudroiement de lueurs’’#*— 
phrases which show that Zola, like the hero of L’C:uvre, like the Impres- 
sionist painters in general, like Leconte de Lisle in such a poem as Midi, 
was trying to render the feel of the atmosphere, to give substance to the 
quality of light and sight, and most of all to depict the Scene or Land- 
scape that forever confronts our waking vision. In the descriptions of the 
late nineteenth century—whether by novelists, poets, or painters—the 
very air becomes corporeal and thick; and, for that reason, it sometimes 
immobilizes the picture.®° Indeed, the Impressionist painters conceived 


48 Cf. the antithesis between Posture and Gesture in the present writer’s ‘‘Violence in 
the Dramas and Dramatizations of Dumas pére,’’ Romanic Review, October, 1940. 

Light: Béte humaine, p. 92; Curée, p. 41; Ventre de Paris, p. 13; Guvre, throughout. 

5° Perhaps the classic instance of this “arrested motion” is seen in the famous passage 
from Germinie Lacerteux which describes ‘‘l’entrée aux champs.” 
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of sunlight as a fixative; just as the Naturalistic novelists liked to render 
moving carriage-wheels, a favorite subject of theirs, not as dynamism 
and direction but as sheen and shimmer. This plastic and immobilizing 
tendency, therefore, marks a counter-balance to the melodramatic and 
vulgar phases of Zola’s violence. 

Perhaps the best way to locate Zola in the Past, Present, and Future 
of his century is to borrow a simile from grammatical terminology. It may 
not be too far-fetched to sum up the history of French fiction, in the nine- 
teenth century, as an effort to get out of the Past Definite into the Im- 
perfect tense. These tenses, of course, are used only as symbols for a 
spiritual effort, not for the actual mechanics of style. With Balzac (save 
perhaps in the critic’s favored oddity, Eugénie Grandet), the novel is 
still in the Preterite; and as such marks Balzac as one of the last of the 
great Classical tradition. Certainly Flaubert’s importance and influence 
can hardly be judged on the amount he wrote, nor even on its intrinsic 
excellence, but rather on an artistry that drew Mme Bovary out of the 
realm of history and into the realm of life: days, weeks, hours, and 
minutes are moulded by the Imperfect sense and tense which Flaubert 
imparts to his novel. And Hugo—that much maligned and much 
neglected novelist—by very reason of the gestures and attitudes into 
which he throws his characters, must be accepted as an improver upon 
Balzac’s model and as an influence upon Zola. Finally, with Zola, the 
Parnassians, and the Impressionists, art becomes mainly imperfective— 
a kind of dazzling, sunlit or flash-lighted mass against which stands out 
a face, a gesture, or a transient mood. Whether the Past Definite or the 
Imperfect is the more active tense may remain a debatable point: the 
undebatable fact is that the novel throughout the nineteenth century 
gained in richness and complexity by acquiring a stronger concept of the 
Imperfect; and Zola’s violent effects are the richer for that gain. 

In this most important respect, the art of Zola links him closely with 
the generation of 1900-1914, and with the novel of today. For what is, 
his technique of the dramatis personae, his suspension of action, his, 
reviewand reprise of personages in tavern or drawing room, but an adum- 
bration of the technique later to be associated with the name of Marcel 
Proust? The art which is in Zola’s case merely one side of his talent, a 
kind of balance against the melodramatic violence he strove for, becomes 
in the case of Proust the entire preoccupation and striving of the novelist. 
Compare any one of Zola’s gatherings with a similar scene in Proust. 
The two, ironically-contrasting supper-scenes of Nana are but a fore- 
shadowing of the snobbish, finicking description of the Duchess of Guer- 
mante’s drawing-room, through which Proust picks his way in the same 
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manner as Zola, though without Zola’s sense of balance. Suspension has 
become for the later novelist not a means, but an end in itself. Thus, 
if all of Zola’s other talents—his lyric, his epic, his melodrama, his grim 
farce, his Second-Empire spirit—were negligible, a study of his work 
would still be necessary for the seeds of the twentieth-century French 
novel. 

JARED WENGER 


Princeton University 











LXII 


AUF DEN SPUREN VON HAUPTMANNS 
FLORIAN GEYER (1) 


ERHART HAUPTMANN hat in seinem Florian Geyer den grofzii- 

gigen Versuch gemacht, eine um vier Jahrhunderte zuriickliegende 
Zeit mit den Mitteln naturalistischer Technik auf der Biihne lebendig 
zu machen. Dem Drama in seiner Eigenschaft als Wortkunstwerk gegen- 
iiber stellte sich der Dichter die Forderung, einen Dialog zu schaffen, 
der im Leser und Hoérer die Illusion erwecken miisse, er vernehme un- 
mittelbar die Sprache von Menschen der deutschen Reformationszeit, 
genau so, als wire der Dialog vor vier Jahrhunderten auf Schallplatten 
aufgenommen und fiir unsre Zeit aufbewahrt worden. Es galt mithin, 
den Satzbau, die Wortformen, den Wortschatz und die ganze Fiille 
jener bildlichen Wendungen, die den charakteristischen Stil einer Epoche 
ausmachen, mit méglichster Treue nachzubilden. Um dieses Ziel auch 
nur annihernd zu erreichen, war—von der héheren, eigentlich schépfe- 
rischen Befahigung ganz abgesehen—zweierlei vonnéten: erstens eine 
auferordentliche Gabe der Einfiihlung in das Leben einer vergangenen 
Zeit und sodann ein gewissenhaftes Studium des aus jener Zeit iiber- 
lieferten Schrifttums. 

In welchem Grade es Hauptmann gegliickt ist, sich in das Leben jener 
unruhigen Zeit einzufiihlen, dariiber lat sich streiten. Kurz nach dem 
Erscheinen des Florian Geyer tat ein verdienter Historiker den Aus- 
spruch iiber Hauptmanns “interessante aber unholde Dichtung,” es sei 
immerhin méglich, da sich fiir jede Wendung der Hauptmannschen 
Sprache ein Beleg aus dem Schrifttum jener Zeit werde beibringen lassen; 
da& aber Hauptmann das Geringste von dem Geist jener Zeit begriffen 
hatte, sei mit der gréften Entschiedenheit zu verneinen.' Schien der 
vollstandige damalige Miferfolg des Florian Geyer auf der Biihne diesem 


Urteil recht zu geben, so haben sich die Zeiten inzwischen gewandelt,- 


und der Florian Geyer ist nachgerade zu einem Grundbestandteil des 
deutschen Mythus geworden. Was aber den andern Punkt, Hauptmanns 
Studium der Quellen, angeht, dariiber muf} es méglich sein, zu dauernden, 
wissenschaftlich einwandfreien Ergebnissen zu gelangen. Eine—sehr zu 


1 Max Lenz, “Florian Geyer,” PreuBische Jahrbticher, txxxtv (1896), pp. 97-127. 
Wortlich heift es dort: ‘“Vielmehr zeigt seine Dichtung weder in den Persénlichkeiten 
noch in der Abschilderung der Zustaénde und Anschauungen noch auch in der Sprechweise 
selbst etwas von dem Geist der Quellen, trotzdem er diese offenbar sehr viel fleifiger 
studiert hat als einer seiner Vorginger, und die Redewendungen, mit denen er die Sprache 
des 16. Jahrhunderts nachbildet, sich vielleicht simtlich in der Literatur nachweisen las- 
sen mégen. ... Aber niemals benahmen sie sich, wie ich sie kenne, weder Edelleute noch 
Biirger und Bauern so riide wie Hauptmanns Helden in jeder Szene... .” (pp. 97-98). 
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wiinschende—kritische Ausgabe unsrer Dichtung miif®te es sich, neben 
vielen andern Gesichtspunkten, angelegen sein lassen, Hauptmanns Be- 
ziehungen zu seinen Quellen eingehend zu erforschen, sowohl in sach- 
licher wie in sprachlicher Hinsicht. 

Vorwiegend der sprachlichen Seite eines solchen Unternehmens wollen 
die im Folgenden dargebotenen Ergebnisse unsrer Forschung dienen. 
Um gleich eine weitere Einschrinkung zu machen: Es geht hier in erster 
Linie darum, den Wortlaut der Quellen anzufiihren, die auf Hauptmanns 
Sprache deutlich abgefairbt haben, wogegen der an sich sehr wichtige 
Gesichtspunkt, wie Hauptmann das aus den Quellen geschépfte Sprach- 
gut sich zu eigen gemacht und dem Stil seiner Dichtung angeglichen hat, 
hier nur beilaufig gestreift werden kann. Denn um einen sicheren Uber- 
blick iiber Hauptmanns Arbeitsweise in diesem Drama zu gewinnen und 
das Verhaltnis von Entlehnung, Angleichung und schépferischer Durch- 
dringung des Stoffes gerecht abzuwagen, dazu gehért meines Erachtens 
vor allem, da der entlehnte Sprachstoff erst einmal in annahernder 
Vollstandigkeit kenntlich gemacht werde. 

Da8 die Erforschung der Quellen die Beurteilung der schépferischen 
Leistung einer Dichtung zu férdern geeignet ist, bedarf keiner weiteren 
Erérterung. Im Florian Geyer aber liegen die Verhiltnisse so eigen, daf 
die ErschlieBung einer Quelle auSerdem gelegentlich einen Kommentar 
zum Verstaindnis schwieriger Stellen bietet. Ja, es werden sogar Fille 
zu verzeichnen sein, wo die Quelle iiberhaupt erst den Schliissel zu einer 
sonst véllig dunklen Stelle bietet. Mindestens ebenso wichtig erweist 
sich in unserm Fall die Quellenforschung fiir die Herstellung eines zuver- 
lassigen Textes der Dichtung. Ich habe bereits anderwarts eine Anzahl 
von Proben veréffentlicht,? die auf diese Seite unsrer Forschung ein 
schlagendes Licht werfen. Wir werden im Laufe unsrer Untersuchung 
noch auf eine ganze Reihe von Fillen stofien, wo offenbare Verderbnis 
des Textes der Dichtung vorliegt, sei es, daf eine Fliichtigkeit im Manu- 
skript des Verfassers, sei es, daf ein Versehen*des Setzers daran die 
Schuld trigt. 

Uber einige Quellen Hauptmanns liegen bereits griindliche Unter- 
suchungen vor. Heinrich Lemcke* hat 1918 nachgewiesen, dafs Haupt- 
mann die Lebensbeschreibung des Gits von Berlichingen sorgfaltig gelesen 
und sich eine ganze Reihe von charakteristischen Wortean und 
Wendungen daraus zu eigen gemacht hat. Und Helene Hermann‘ hat 


2 “Zur Textkritik von Hauptmanns Florian Geyer, MF DU, xxxttt (1941), pp. 198-202. 

3 “Gétz von Berlichingen in Gerhart Hauptmanns Florian Geyer,” Neue Jahrbiicher 
fiir das Klassische Altertum Geschichte und Deutsche Literatur, xi1 (1918), pp. 460-474. 

‘Andreas Gryphius als Quelle fiir Gerhart Hauptmann,” PreuLische Jahrbiicher, 
cLxxxvii (1922), 307-324. 
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1922 ihre Entdeckung verdffentlicht, dafS Hauptmann dem Zorribili- 
cribrifax seines Landsmanns Gryphius, der freilich mehr als ein Jahr- 
hundert nach dem Bauernkrieg schrieb, den Wortlaut einer stattlichen 
Reihe sehr wirkungsvoller Stellen verdankt.“ 

Die gegenwirtige Untersuchung nun bemiiht sich, nachdem sie eine 
Nachlese zu Hauptmanns Benutzung des Gryphius vorausgeschickt 
hat, zu zeigen, was Hauptmann der Dichtung des 16. Jahrhunderts ver- 
dankt. Zuerst werden Hauptmanns Anleihen bei Thomas Murner ge- 
mustert. Sodann wird der Niederschlag von Hauptmanns Studium des 
Hans Sachs kenntlich gemacht. Hierauf wird die Herkunft der in den 
Florian Geyer eingestreuten Strophen und Verse aufgezeigt. Da es sich 
bei letzteren gréStenteils um Volkslieder bzw. historische Lieder handelt, 
werden als Nachtrag eine Reihe von Ausdriicken besprochen, die Haupt- 
mann augenscheinlich aus der Lektiire des Volksliedes geschépft hat. 

Ein spiterer Beitrag, fiir den das Material bereits vorliegt, soll in 
erster Linie Hauptmanns sprachliche Anlehnung an die von ihm be- 
nutzten Chronisten des 16. Jahrhunderts, Thomas Zweifel, Lorenz 
Fries, Michael Eisenhart, eingehend erértern. Sodann soll er tiber Haupt- 
manns sprachliche Anleihen bei neueren Historikern, Wilhelm Zimmer- 
mann, David Friedrich Strauf, Johannes Janssen berichten. Diese 
letztere Gruppe bildet zugleich Hauptmanns unmittelbare Quelle fiir 
eine ganze Reihe bedeutender Stellen; die letzten Endes auf Schriften 
Huttens, Luthers, Miinzers zuriickgehen. 

Um Mifverstaindnissen vorzubeugen sei gesagt, daf das hier aufge- 
stellte Programm nur Schriften umfaft, die fiir jedes unbefangene Auge 
eindeutiges Zeugnis unmittelbarer Benutzung geben. Es steht fiir 
mich auSer Frage, da Hauptmann aufer den hier genannten noch eine 
ganze Menge weiterer Biicher fleiSig studiert und ausgezogen hat. 
Méglicherweise gibt das Hauptmannarchiv einmal Aufschluf® dariiber. 
Immerhin besteht starker Grund zu der Annahme, daf wir die Mehrzah! 
der von Hauptmann benutzten Werke bereits namhaft gemacht haben. 
Zu diesem Schluf bin ich durch die Erwigung gelangt, daS von der 
Gesamtzahl der Worte und Wendungen archaischer Prigung im Florian 
Geyer bereits weit itiber die Halfte mit einer bestimmten Quelle in Zu- 
sammenhang gebracht werden kénnen. Unter diesen gibt es allerdings 
eine ganze Anzahl, die in der Literatur des 16. Jahrhunderts so hiufig 
begegnen, daf es verlorene Miihe wire, sie einer bestimmten Quelle zu- 
weisen zu wollen, wo Hauptmann sie doch bei mehr als einem Verfasser 


“= Nachdem diese Arbeit abgeschlossen und fiir PMLA angenommen war, erschien eine 
Arbeit von Carroll H. Owen: ““Hauptmann’s Sources for Florian Geyer” in GR xvi (1941), 
286-303. Eine spitere Veréffentlichung wird sich damit befassen. Einige zusitzliche 
Anmerkungen—durch Buchstaben gekennzeichnet—nehmen schon hier auf Owen Bezug. 
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gefunden haben muf.' Nun wire es freilich andrerseits denkbar, dai 
unter den Wendungen, deren Quelle noch nicht ermittelt ist, sich 
einige befanden, die Hauptmann selbst gepragt haben kénnte, insgleichen 
solche, die er der miindlichen Uberlieferung seiner Heimat verdankt. 
Theoretisch ist beides zuzugeben; anhaltendes Suchen hat jedoch in so 
zahlreichen Fallen zum Erfolg gefiihrt, daf man zu der Uberzeugung 
genétigt wird: Fiir schlechthin jede Wendung archaischer Prigung miifite 
es gelingen, eine schriftliche Quelle beizubringen, aus der sie Hauptmann 
geschépft hat. Vielleicht la8t sich der hundertprozentige Nachweis nie 
erbringen; als heuristisches Prinzip aber beansprucht der Satz uneinge- 
schrinkte Giiltigkeit. 

Zum Schlu8 méchte ich es mir gestatten, einen Einzelfall zu beleuch- 
ten, der als beispielhaft gelten darf, was die Kreuz- und Querfahrten des 
Suchens betrifft. Er besitzt schon deshalb einen eigenen Reiz, weil es 
ihm, trotz vieler sich hoffnungsvoll anlassenden Versuche ihm beizukom- 
men, bis auf diese Stunde gegliickt ist, sein neckendes Inkognito zu 
bewahren. 

In Kratzers Wirtshaus zu Rothenburg sagt der deutsche Schulmeister 
Jos Frankenheim, auf Marei anspielend: “Eine Spindel im Sack, das 
Meidlin im Haus, das Stroh in den Bottschuhen mégen sich nit ver- 
bergen” (FG 156).® 

Das ist, in seiner Dreigliedrigkeit, ein Satz von unverkennbar sprich- 
wortlichem Klang. Ich erinnere mich, bald nachdem ich den Quellen 
des Florian Geyer nachzuspiiren begonnen hatte, im Grimm (‘‘Deutsches 
Worterbuch”’) und im Wander (“Deutsches Sprichwérterlexikon”’) unter 
“Spindel” nachgeschlagen zu haben, aber ohne Erfolg. Die erste positive 
Bestatigung meiner Witterung fand ich in dem “Hurenlied,’’ Nr. 229 
des Ambraser Liederbuchs von 1582,’ dessen zweite Strophe, in Aus- 
fiihrung des Gedankens, daf eine Hure ihren Charakter nicht verleugnen 
kann, mit den ironischen Versen schlieSt: 


ein solchs mag sich einer spindel gleich 
in einem sack verbergen. 


5 Dies trifft auch zu auf Konstruktionen wie: ‘‘Zuvor aber waren sie Herolde senden” 
(FG 81) oder altertiimliche Partizipialformen wie: “... daf alle... vor grofBer Freud’ 
and schreiende durch die Kammern geloffen” (FG 185). 

* Unsere Zitate folgen der Gesamtausgabe des Dramatischen Werks. “Erste bis fiinfte 
Auflage der Ausgabe zum 70. Geburtstag des Dichters 1932.” Von der sechsten Auflage 
an weist der Text jedenfalls eine wichtige Anderung auf. Das Wort des Sartorius gegen 
Ende des ersten Akts: ‘Der deutschen Zwietracht mitten ins Herz!” (FG 106), wird nun 
auf Geyer iibertragen! 

7 Herausgegeben von Joseph Bergmann (Stuttgart, 1845), = Bibliothek des Literarischen 
Vereins Stuttgart, Band x1. 
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Damit war die Sprichwértlichkeit der Wendung bestatigt und eines der 
drei Glieder gefunden. Spiter stiefS ich beim Lesen der schénen Fac- 
simileausgabe von Brants Narrenschiff* in Kapitel 39 auf die Verse: 


Dann narren rott, vnd baler wergk, 
Eyn statt gebuwen vff eym bergk 
Vnd strow das jn den schihen lyt 
Die vier verbergen sich keyn zyt. 


Diese viergliedrige Maxime brachte ein zweites Glied des gesuchten 
Sprichworts. Da erinnerte ich mich, daf Geiler von Kaisersberg ja iiber 
das Narrenschiff gepredigt hat. Ich hatte gliicklicherweise den ersten 
Band von Scheibles Kloster (Stuttgart, 1845) bei der Hand, schlug darin 
die Predigt zum 39. Kapitel nach und fand zu meiner Freude den Satz 
(S. 436): 

Vier ding sin, die man nit verbergen kann, ein statt auff einem hohen Berg, die 
lieb oder Bulerey, das Strow in den schuhen, vnnd des Narren rath, das fiinfit 
wirt noch hinzu gethon ein spintel im sack, vnd ein verborgene Hur im Hauf. 


Da waren nun alle drei Glieder beisammen, allerdings in andrer Anord- 
nung und etwas verandertem Wortlaut. Nun schlug ich von neuem im 
Grimm nach, in der Hoffnung, daf die ungewdhnliche Form “Bott- 
schuhen”’ vielleicht weiter helfen wiirde. Und in der Tat, unter ‘“‘Bot- 
schuh” fand ich Zitat und Beleg (1, Sp. 278): 


ein spill im sack und das meitlin im hus und strow in bottschiihen mégen sich 
nit verbergen, Keisersb. post. 3, 61. 


Das Ritsel war gelést, Wortlaut und Urheber unsres Sprichworts waren 
gefunden. Aber woher hatte es Hauptmann? Der Beleg deutete auf den 
dritten Band der 1522 gedruckten Postille. Soweit konnte sich doch der 
lébliche Forschungseifer eines Dichters nicht verstiegen haben, an so 
entlegener Stelle ein Sprichwort aufzuspiiren! Doch das Quellenver- 
zeichnis des D.W’s schien weiterzuhelfen. Dort stand unter Keisersberg 
zu lesen: 


xIv postill. Straszb. 1522 4 theile, die Wackernagels lesebuch 1m, I. s. 51 naher 
angibt, wo man iiberhaupt sp. 5-68 schéne stellen ausgehoben findet. 


In gespanntester Erwartung holte ich mir den Wackernagel, hoffte ich 
doch, daf mir bei dem Charakter dieses Werkes neben der gesuchten 
Stelle noch eine Reihe von anderen dabei in den Schof fallen wiirden. 
Aber die Enttiuschung war bitter. Jene Postillenpredigt befand sich 
nicht unter den ausgewahlten Stiicken, und von der “Spindel” fand sich 
auch bei wiederholtem Lesen keine Spur.— Der Wackernagel hat versagt, 


§ Herausgegeben von Franz Schulz (Strafburg, 1913). 
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gewi® aber werden die Geilerstiicke im Kirschner (Band xu, Teil 2) 
die Lésung bringen, dachte ich zuversichtlich. Doch wieder hatte ich 
eine getéuschte Hoffnung zu buchen. Nun wandte ich mich, was ich 
langst hatte tun sollen, an Zarnckes Kommentar in seiner Ausgabe des 
Narrenschiffs.® Und die vielgeriihmte Zuverlassigkeit Zarnckes bestand 
die Probe. Zarncke brachte eine lange Anmerkung (S. 375), die damit 
begann, da er Geilers lateinische Fassung unsers Sprichworts zitierte 
(In sacco fusa, Meretrix in aede reclusa Nequit occultari Nec stramen in 
solutari). Aber Zarncke verschmihte es, die deutsche Ubersetzung da- 
neben zu drucken! Stiinde die dabei, dann wire es ausgemacht, wiirde 
jeder meinen, daf Zarncke Hauptmann das Sprichwort vermittelt habe. 
Also wieder eine blinde Fiahrte! Aber Zarncke verweist u.a. auf eine 
Variante unsers Sprichworts bei Sebastian Franck und zitiert diesen: 
“Strouw im schih, spindel im sack vnd ein hir in einem hau guckend 
allweg herauf.’”’ Diese Variante fiihrte mich zuriick zu Wander, und im 
Wander fand ich einen Hinweis auf August Stébers Zeitschrift “‘Al- 
satia,’”! die in dem die Jahre 1862-67 umfassenden Band als Beitrag des 
Herausgebers eine Sammlung von 496 Sprichwértern aus den Schriften 
Geilers bringt, darunter das von der Spindel, wie wir es aus Florian 
Geyer kennen.—Kénnte Hauptmann es dorther haben? Es ist denkbar, 
aber reichlich unwahrscheinlich. Hitte ihn ein gelehrter Freund auf 
diese ziemlich entlegene Fundgrube hingewiesen, so hatte sich Haupt- 
mann vermutlich mehr daraus geholt, was nicht der Fall zu sein scheint." 
Uberhaupt scheint es mir ausgemacht, daf ein Dichter wie Hauptmann 
weit mehr dazu neigt, aus einem lebendigen Zusammenhang ein Wort 
herauszugreifen und sich anzueignen, als seinen Vorrat aus trocken auf- 
gereihten Sammlungen zu beziehen. (Rilke freilich hat, laut eigenem 
Zeugnis, viel in Grimms Worterbuch gelesen.)—Seit Kenntnisnahme 
der “Alsatia” bin ich noch auf Spuren unsres Sprichworts in Murners 
Miihle von Schwindelsheim (Vers. 1392 f.) und in Scheidts Grobianus 
(Braunes Neudrucke 34-35, Randglosse zu S. 108) gestofen, ohne da- 
durch der Lésung der Frage nihrer gekommen zu sein. Als ich dann 
schlieBlich entdeckte, welch eine ergiebige Fundgrube fiir Hauptmann 
Janssens Geschichte des Deutschen Volkes geworden ist, erwartete ich von 
Seite zu Seite, dafi mir unsre Wendung entgegenspringen werde, aber 
auch diese Hoffnung ist zu Wasser geworden. Da heifit es eben, die 
Fiihlhérner ausgestreckt halten und dem Gliick vertrauen! 


® Sebastian Brants Narrenschiff. Herausgegeben von Friedrich Zarncke (Leipzig: Georg 
Wigands Verlag, 1854). 

10 “‘Alsatia.” Beitrige zur elsissischen Geschichte, Sage, Sitte und Sprache, herausge- 
geben von August Stéber. 1862-1867 (Miilhausen, 1868). 

11 Vgl. aber den Nachtrag (Nr. 9) zu unserm Abschnitt: Die Strophen und Verse. 
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Zu guter Letzt kénnte man sich ja an den greisen Gewaltigen per- 
sénlich um Auskunft wenden. Aber wire ich Hauptmann, so wiirde ich 
dem Betreffenden in der Gestalt des kiihlen Nickelmanns im Traum 
erscheinen und ihm unter pfifigem Augenzwinkern die ermunternden 
Worte zurufen: “Such, Schritlein, such!” 


GRYPHIUS 


Bereits vor zwei Jahrzehnten hat Helene Herrmann ihre iiberraschende 
Entdeckung veréffentlicht, daf$ Gerhart Hauptmann fiir sein Bauern- 
kriegsdrama bei seinem schlesischen Landsmann zu Gast gegangen ist.’ 
Es gelang ihr, eine ganze Reihe von Wendungen, Sitzen, sogar langeren 
Stellen aus dem Florian Geyer anzufiihren, die Hauptmann aus dem Hor- 
ribilicribrifax des Gryphius wértlich iibernommen hat. Noch erstaun- 
licher aber als die Tatsache der Entlehnung aus dem abgelegenen Lust- 
spiel des 17. Jahrhunderts war der geistvoll gefiihrte Nachweis, daf es 
sich bei den Hauptstellen nicht im entferntesten um mechanische Uber- 
nahme handelte, sondern durchaus um Neuschépfung. Fiir diesen Vor- 
gang, der es der belebenden Phantasie des geborenen Gestalters ermég- 
lichte, aus dem éden, niedrigen, skurrilen Stoff dieser pedantischen 
Literaturkomédie bedeutende Stiicke herauszuheben, sie in die ganz 
andere Luft seines Dramas organisch zu verpflanzen und sie Situationen 
einzuverleiben, die nicht die entfernteste motivische Verwandtschaft 
mit den Vorgingen des Lustspiels aufweisen, so dafs unter anderm das 
Trocken-Pedantische eine scharf charakterisierende, das Lippische eine 
rihrende, das Possenhafte eine im Tiefsten erschiitternde Wirkung zu 
erzielen imstande ist,—fiir diesen Vorgang hat Helene Herrmann den 
Begriff des schépferischen Plagiats geprigt. 

Erneute Durchsicht des Horribilicribrifax hat nun noch eine Reihe 
weiterer Stellen ergeben, die Hauptmann nachweislich von Gryphius 
iibernommen hat. Diese sollen im Folgenden als eine kleine Nachlese zu 
Helene Herrmanns Ausfiihrungen namhaft gemacht und besprochen 
werden. Im allgemeinen von geringerem Belang als die von Helene Herr- 
mann herausgehobenen Stellen, sind sie eher dazu geeignet, die hand- 
werkliche als die schépferische Seite der Hauptmannschen Produktion 
zu beleuchten. 

Zuerst fallen eine Reihe von Stellen ins Auge, die, der Sprache oder 
Herkunft nach lateinisch, dem Rektor Besenmeyer in den Mund gelegt 
sind und ihn als Trager humanistischer Bildung kennzeichnen. Die 
Belege aus dem Florian Geyer beziehen sich, wie obtn erwahnt, auf die 
Gesamtausgabe, Das Dramatische Werk, 1932, erste bis fiinfte Ausgabe; 


2 Vgl. Anm. 4. 
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die aus dem Horribilicribrifax auf den Gryphiusband (Band 29) von 
Kiirschners Deutscher National-Literatur (DNL S. 237-326), der in 
einem Anhang (S. 326-328) die fremdsprachigen Ausdriicke des Lustspiels 
erlautert. 

(1) FG 77: “Necdum omnis hebet effoeto in corpore sanguis: noch ist 
nicht alles Blut im alten Leibe vertrocknet.” Dieses Virgilzitat deckt 
sich véllig mit Gryphius’ lateinischem Text bis auf die Form hebet, 
DNL 286: haebet, ebenso die Ubersetzung in den Erlauterungen, 327, 
bis auf ein vorangestelltes “und.” 

(2) FG 107: “Divinavit.”—DNL 258. 

(3) FG 107: “Pruriunt mihi dentes.".—DNL 275: “pruriunt ipsi 
dentes.” Hier hat Hauptmann die benutzte Stelle seinem Dialog ange- 
glichen. 

(4) FG 107: “Allen Menschen geziemt es, mit allem Fleif zu streben, 
da® sie ihr Leben nicht lautlos wie das Vieh hinbringen, sagt Sallust.”’ 
DNL 284 steht der lateinische Text, und in den Erlauterungen 327 
steht die von Hauptmann zitierte Ubersetzung. 

(5) FG 163: “O Cordolio, o cordolio!’—DNL 281: “Ich rede von 
meinem cordolio.” Hier scheint Hauptmann die von Gryphius gebrauchte 
Dativform in andrer Konstruktion unbekiimmert iibernommen zu haben. 
Vielleicht war die ausdrucksvolle Klangwirkung der Klage dabei aus- 
schlaggebend. 

Bekanntlich ist Hauptmann nicht iiber die Quarta hinausgekommen, 
und er wird in spateren Jahren schwerlich Gelegenheit gehabt haben, 
seinem Latein nachzuhelfen. Eine bessere Fundgrube fiir seine Zwecke 
als das von lateinischen Wendungen strotzende, polyglott gelehrte Lust- 
spiel seines Landsmanns hatte Hauptmann kaum finden kénnen. Die Be- 
nutzung der Erlauterungen beweist, daf er es in der Kiirschnerschen 
Ausgabe gelesen hat. Eine Vermutung dariiber, wie Hauptmann bei der 
Arbeit am Florian Geyer auf den Gryphius gestofSen sein mag, méchte 
ich nicht unterdriicken. Seine wichtigste Quelle fiir den Verlauf der 
Rothenburger Ereignisse fand Hauptmann in Thomas Zweifels Chronik, 
die ihm als Band 139 der “Bibliothek des Literarischen Vereins Stutt- 
gart” vorlag. Nun stehen aber Gryphius’ Lustspiele als Band 138 
derselben Sammlung unmittelbar neben der benutzten Chronik. Da wird 
ihn die Neugier des Dramatikers verfiihrt haben, in dem Lustspielbande 
zu blittern. Als er dann in Auftritte hineingeriet, die mit lateinischen 
und griechischen Wendungen gespickt waren, wird ihm irgend ein Hin- 
weis auf die mit Erlauterungen versehene Ausgabe der DNL zugekommen 
sein. Von dieser Sammlung hat er, wie sich zeigen laft, andre Bande 
eifrig benutzt. 

(6) FG 145: “gedrauscht.” In DNL 290 mit “studiert” iibersetzt. 
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Dieser Ausdruck wire als Nachtrag zu dem zu buchen, was Helene Herr- 
mann iiber die Quelle der hebriischen Wérter und Wendungen bemerkt, 
die der Rede des Juden Jéslein beigemischt sind. 

(7) FG 112. Als der betrunkene Schiferhans bei Erwiahnung des 
Ketzers Karlstatt einen Koller bekommt und seinem frommen Grimm 
in wiisten Drohungen freien Lauf lat, auBert der Wirt zu andern beiseit: 
“Muskaten in Warmbier sind gut vor die Mutterkrankheit.”’ Der 
trockene Witz dieser Glosse sprichwértlichen Gepriiges wirkt natiirlich 
lebendiger, als wenn der Wirt gesagt hatte: ‘“‘Dem hysterischen Kerl 
miiSte man ein beruhigendes Trianklein verordnen.” Bei Gryphius, DVL 
257, findet sich dieselbe Redensart in einem Gemenge von Unsinn, wo 
der gelehrte Sempronius mit seinen lateinischen und griechischen Brocken 
und die schwerhérige alte Kupplerin Cyrille aneinander vorbeireden. 
Daf Hauptmann aus diesem Wust von Mifverstindnissen und Laut- 
verdrehungen ein solches Korn hat herausklauben kénnen, setzt in Er- 
staunen. In der Sicherheit des Zugriffs bewahrt sich der Meister des 
dramatischen Dialogs. 

(8) FG 144 sagt der Jude: “Ist ein gut Geschift fiir die Herren, oder 
ich will ung’rische Gulden fortan nit meh’ zweimal zihlen.”’ Der Sinn 
dieser Redensart (auf den es freilich nicht ankommt) wird bei Gryphius 
deutlich, wo die alte Kupplerin behauptet, sie habe einen Gulden zu 
wenig bekommen. Aber das Fraulein erwidert, DNL 270: “Zehlet noch 
einmahl! ich habe recht gezehlet.’’ Worauf die Alte einlenkt mit den 
Worten: “Es ist war: ungrische Giilden soll man zweymahl zehlen.”’ 
Bei dieser Anleihe ging es Hauptmann offenbar nur um den Anschein 
kulturhistorischer Farbung. 

(9) FG 193. Sogar bei dem ergreifenden Auftritt, wo Geyer seinen 
Schwager um ein Asyl bittet, scheint Gryphius Pate gestanden zu 
haben. Dort sagt Wilhelm von Grumbach, mit plétzlichem Entschluf: 
“Komm! geh dort hinein! Kann ich Hunde und Katzen leiden, so kann 
ich dich auch eine Nacht leiden... .”’ Man vergleiche damit den nir- 
rischen Liebesbrief des Sempronius, worin es heifit, DNL 274: “... und 
wie ein Krancker sich nach nichts sehnet, als nach seinem Artzt, ita 
ego vehementer opto nur einen Augenblick [Augen-Blick] eurer Clemenz, 
welchen ihr doch Hunden und Katzen nicht miSzugénnen pfleget.”’ Hier 
beschrinkt sich die Ubereinstimmung allerdings auf die Hunde und 
Katzen, aber bei der Mannigfaltigkeit der Faden, die von Gryphius zu 
Hauptmann hiniiberschiefen, halte ich es fiir durchaus wahrscheinlich, 
da die Wendung des Lustspiels Hauptmann bei seinem Schreiben im 
Ohr geklungen hat. 

(10) FG 109. Der Hausierer preist seine Biicher an, unter andern re- 
formatorischen Flugschriften jene beriihmte, schon aus der ersten Hialfte 
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des 15. Jahrhunderts stammende “Reformation Kaiser Sigmunds”. 
Da schreit ihn der dem alten Glauben ergebene Schaferhans an: “Frif 
Flechtenmacher, sch... Siedeschneider!’”” Man versteht, daf es sich 
um einen unflitigen Anwurf handelt. Dariiber hinaus aber wird kein 
noch so guter Kenner des Dramas die Stelle erlautern kénnen, ohne den 
Gryphius zu Rate zu ziehen. Dort, DNL, 272, ruft der Diener Diego der 
alten Kupplerin, die Blut gespien hat, zu: ‘“Purgiere dich Teuffel! frif 
Flechtenmacher! scheifS Siedeschneider! wische den Ars an Feuer- 
miuerkehrer!”’ Offenbar handelt es sich um die Ubertragung auf die 
Alte einer jener unflatigen Redensarten, in denen man den Teufel zum 
besten hatte, war doch der Teufel in jener Zeit ein iiberaus beliebter 
Gegenstand des Volkswitzes. Dariiberhinaus scheint der Schalk, der das 
Wort aufgebracht hat, die Angehérigen der betreffenden Innungen zu 
hinseln, was jaauch ganz dem Brauch der Zeit entspricht. So sind viele 
Streiche Till Eulenspiegels offensichtlich nur dazu erfunden, die Ange- 
hérigen der verschiedenen Handwerksziinfte der Reihe nach durchzu- 
hecheln. Ahnlichem begegnet man in Fischarts Gargantua (Braune, 
Neudrucke 65-67), wo ein Trunkner grohlt: “Obehe, wir fressen Bauren, 
vnd sauffen Edelleut, vnnd scheissen Ménch...” (132); und wenige 
Seiten spiter: “ ... die Schneider zum Arfwisch, Ich fress dich sampt 
deinen Lausen, Fang hinden an, so hast den Senff zum besten”’ (140).— 
Offenbar wollte Hauptmann auch auf die derbsten Auswiichse des Volks- 
humors in seinem kulturhistorischen Drama nicht verzichten, fand es 
dann aber doch geraten, die Anspielung fiir die Offentlichkeit bis zur 
Unverstindlichkeit zu verkiirzen. In seinem Manuskript wird gewifs der 
ganze Passus zu finden sein. 

Was die Unverstindlichkeit betrifft, steht diese Stelle durchaus nicht 
vereinzelt in unserm Drama. Ich werde im Lauf dieser Arbeit Gelegen- 
heit haben, auf eine ganze Reihe von Anspielungen, versteckten Zitaten 
und dunklen Redensarten hinzuweisen, zu denen nur die genaue Kennt- 
nis des Schrifttums des 16. Jahrhunderts den Schliissel bietet. Damit ist 
eine problematische Seite des ganzen Unterfangens beriihrt, das 16. 
Jahrhundert auf dem Wege naturalistischer Technik im Lesedrama und 
auf der Biihne zu verlebendigen. 


MURNER 


Von allen Schriftstellern der Reformationszeit hat Thomas Murner 
die Sprache des Florian Geyer am starksten befruchtet. Hauptmann hat 
Murners Narrenbeschwérung und Schelmenzunft gelesen und daraus eine 
Menge kriftiger, derber, anschaulicher, iiberhaupt volkstiimlicher 
Wendungen sich zu eigen gemacht. Viele der namhaft zu machenden 
Wendungen finden sich nun freilich nicht nur bei Murner, sondern auch 
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bein andern Zeitgenossen, Vorgingern und Nachfolgern, die Hauptmann 
zum Teil sicher auch gelesen hat. Es laft sich daher in vielen Fallen 
nicht mit Sicherheit sagen, dafs Hauptmann einen bestimmten Aus- 
druck Murner verdankt. Diesem Einwand zuvorkommend, werde ich 
zuerst eine Wendung besprechen, die Hauptmann nur aus unmittelbarer 
Kenntnis Murners haben kann. Damit ist dann fiir die iiberwiegende 
Mehrzahl der weiter anzureihenden Fille der Wahrscheinlichkeitsbeweis 
erbracht, daf sie ebenfalls aus der Lektiire Murners geschépft sind. 

Murners Schriften werden hier nach der im Kiirschner enthaltenen 
Auswahl (DNL, Band xvi) zitiert, die Hauptmann jedenfalls benutzt 
hat, die Narrenbeschwérung als N, die Schelmenzunft als S. Den ebenfalls 
im Kiirschner enthaltenen GroBen Lutherischen Narren hat Hauptmann 
wohl nur fliichtig oder gar nicht gelesen. Ich habe keine Wendung im 
Florian Geyer gefunden, die sich mit Sicherheit auf dieses Werk zuriick- 
fiihren lieBe. 

(1) FG 136. Die Baurischen haben, als es bereits schlimm um ihre 
Sache steht, einen Landtag nach Schweinfurt zusammenberufen. Wir 
befinden uns im Rathaussaal, wo eine kleine Gruppe der Ankommenden 
harrt. 


Rektor Besenmeyer tritt ein: Bona dies. 

Léffelholz: Bene veneritis nobis. 

Rektor Besenmeyer: Bist du krank, Bruder? 

Léffelholz: Ich denke wohl. Es steht sehr iibel um mich, hat mich ein elender 
Gaul vor die Brust geschlagen. 

Rektor Besenmeyer: Bruder, tritt ab, leg’ dich nieder. 

Léffelholz: Ich? Bewahr’ mich Gott. Soll mich der Henker im Bette finden? 

Rektor Besenmeyer: Sieht es so iibel aus um den Handel, Bruder? 

Léffelholz: Es wird ein klaglicher Landtag werden. 

Rektor Besenmeyer: Sursum corda! 

Léffelholz. Sursum corda—facht Essen an. 

Rektor Besenmeyer ist naher hinzugetreten: Mich will bediinken, liebe Briider, 
als sei die Tagsatzung ein klein zu spat beschehen. 


Das energische “‘sursum corda” des Rektors will ohne Zweifel den ge- 
sunkenen Mut des kranken Gefihrten neu beleben. Was fiir ein Sinn 
verbirgt sich aber in dessen Antwort, in der Wiederholung der litur- 
gischen Wendung und dem ratselhaften Nachsatz, “facht Essen an’’? 
Gibt sie die Ermutigung zuriick, etwa im Sinne von: Kopf hoch und 
Waffen geschmiedet!? Spricht Léffelholz die Worte in elegischem Tonfall, 
mit einer Anspielung auf die Marterfeuer, die das Los der ungliicklichen 
Gefangenen sein werden, wenn der Schwabische Bund gesiegt hat? Man 
versuche es mit allen méglichen Deutungen. Dann aber lese man das 21. 
Stiick der Schelmenzunft und darin die Verse, S 916-917: 
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Beneveneritis nobis, her Grobian, 
Sursum corda, facht essen an. 


Hier wird ein Vertreter des von Sebastian Brant im Narrenschiff kréierten 
neuen Sankt Grobiansordens eingefiihrt, ein Unflat, der, mit Brant und 
Murner zu reden, “die Sau krént,’’ einer der, von Murner auf lateinisch 
begrift, mit ironischem Pathos im Kirchenton den Gruf zuriickgibt, 
um gleich daran die Aufforderung zu kniipfen: Jetzt tragt mir aber auf, 
was ihr habt! Und nun gehts an ein Fressen und Riilpsen, und auf die 
saftigen Bissen folgen die saftigen Zoten! 

Vielleicht gilt es ein Striuben zu iiberwinden, ehe sich uns nun aus 
der Quelle der Sinn der Léffelholzschen Replik erschlieSt. Sie ist ein mit 
bitterster Ironie geladenes Zitat, auf die Véllerei der Bauernfiihrer vom 
Schlage des Jakob Kohl gemiinzt. Wir wollen hoffen, der wackere Rek- 
tor versteht die Anspielung; er muf dies aber, falls iiberhaupt, durch sein 
Mienenspiel zum Ausdruck bringen, denn seine nachsten Worte geben 
dem Dialog eine véllig neue Richtung. Kein Leser wire freilich ohne das 
Murnersche Zitat dem Sinn der Stelle auf die Spur gekommen.—Das 
Ratsel wire gelést, nicht aber die Riatselfrage, wie Hauptmann sich die 
Wirkungsméglichkeit dieser Stelle gedacht haben kann. Hat er etwa, 
allerhéchstem Beispiel folgend, in seinen Dialog dies und das hineinge- 
heimni&t, sei es zu seinem Privatvergniigen, seies, damit die Gelehrten 
auch etwas an ihm zu kommentieren haben méchten? 

(2) FG 60-61: “‘Itzt meinen sie, daf sie es Gott wollen abtrotzen, wann 
sie den Teufel zum Abt iiber sich setzen, und daf er werde einen jeden 
lisbiihel unter ihnen zum Herren machen.’’—Liisbiihel (Laushiigel), 
hier ein Schimpfwort zur Bezeichnung der Bauern, findet allgemeinere 
Anwendung bei Murner, wo er die modische Haarpflege durch seine 
satirische Hechel zieht. N 8620-26: 


Vorab so ist es kruselecht 

Um hdlzlin bunden, wider schlecht, 
Gebisst, geflochten wider krum 
Mit sidnen schnieren ummendum, 
Und der liisbiihel ist bedeckt 

Mit huben; unser liis ersteckt, 

Das sie kein luft nit miigen hon. 


(3) FG 65: “der Bauer will alleweil auf der faulen Haut liegen... 
Aber der Pflug ist ihm zu schwer worden,’’—Vgl. S 250-252: 


Den schelmen ist der pflig zi schwere, 
Und wellent sich nit dornoch bucken— 
Ein schelmen bein hand si im rucken! 
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(4) FG 65: “Wird er [der Bauer] itzt aber bei Eiden und Pflichten 
gemahnt, oha, so ist er der Junker Dérflinger ...” Vgl. N 1447-50: 


Din vater was ein handwerksman, 
Du lat dich junkherr liegen an: 
Junkher Dérflinger ist din nam, 
Do her all dine friintschaft kam. 


Zu beachten ist, daB sich mit der Betonung der Sinn der Stelle bei 
Hauptmann verschiebt. 

(5) FG 77, ebf. 116: 

Der SchultheiB : Setzt Euch, Bruder Rektor, Ihr seid miide! 

Rektor Besenmeyer: Schiitt’ dich der Ritt, Bruder Schulthei£! 


Bei dieser Stelle, die auf Miidigkeit anspielt und die Aufforderung zum 
Sitzen enthalt, wird der heutige Leser nur zu leicht auf eine ganz falsche 
Fahrte geraten. Mit Reiten hat die Stelle nichts zu tun. Es handelt sich 
um eine, hier zur Beteurung abgeblaSte Verwiinschung: Mége das 
Fieber dich schiitteln! Sie findet sich bei Murner, N und S ungezihlte 
Male (mit Varianten). Auch Hans Sachs bedient sich gern dieser For- 
mel. Vgl. N 7311-12: 


Wol uB, das iich der ritten schitt, 
Zi gitem welsch: le febre quartan! 


und N 3229-30: 


So sagent sie: “‘Das der ritt schiitt 
Den miinch in sinen hals hin in!” 


(6) FG 80. Auf die Erwihnung des Geriichts, man wolle Gétz von 
Berlichingen zum obersten Hauptmann machen, entgegnet Léffelholz 
sarkastisch: “Das hat Hans Fiirzlin ersonnen.’”—Diese Wendung von 
sprichwértlichem Klang mag Hauptmann einem in der Einleitung ent- 
haltenen Murnerzitat entnommen haben. DNL xvu (Erste Abteilung), 
lxi: 

Du dist eben wie Han Fiirtzlin, der wolt buwen und fieng an, ein huf ganz 
abzibrechen; darnach uber m1 iar wolt er ein niiwes buwen, also da® er die miar 


im regen saf, und nit so witzig was, da® er sich des alten huB solt behelffen, bif 
er ein niiwes uberkeme. 


(7) FG 90: “Der ist mit Juristen behangt, wie ein Jacobsbruder mit 
Muscheln.”—Vgl. WN 81-85: 


Jetz sind die gecken wider kummen 
Und hant vil narren mit in gnummen 
Und sind mit doren so gerist, 
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Als wierein Jaedbsbrimtersigt!>: 221) -! 
Mit muschelmallenthaib behenkt; « 


(8) FG 917 “Bras Brndles; inddeiner Predigti war (Gottestreibed» Dv 
hast wahrlich nit von,tbluendintén ind vers Mithnemnilch géred't!’ 
Den Doppelausdruck, “blaue Enten und Hiihnermilch,’’sfinde;ach>im 
Deutschen allerdings nur bei Luther belegt, we il ihn Hauptmann ie unden 
haben wird (s. unten). Blaue Enten dagege! » Sprig ichwortlic r blauen 
Dunst, finden sich bei Murner so hiufig, da’ idk der aetah Hatipt- 
mann gewif von dorther eingeprigt haben wird: Je em!Stiick don’ N 
und § fiihrt den Titel: “Von blouwen enten predigen.” ‘Vghi fernerS 
111-114: ‘deny Qolsdos1 

So ich verkind das himmelreich, ‘ (rt 
Sag ich dor von so schimpfelich, ry 
Als ob ich wolt den christen schedigen _ 
Und im von blouwen enten predigen. 


Vgl. ebenfalls S 146-148; 1338-43; N 2870-73; 3272-73. 

(9) FG 92: “Ei, was eine hiibsche, héllische Weisheit! Er hat St. 
Velten den Schulsack gefressen.’—Den Schulsack fressen ist ein Lieb- 
lingsausdruck Murners fiir Schiiler, die nichts gelernt haben, fiir Esel, 
die Esel bleiben. Ein Stiick der Schelmenzunft trigt den Titel: “Ein 
schulsack fressen.” 

Vgl. S 390-391: Das latein hab ich vergessen, 

Wie wol ich hab ein schilsack fressen; 

N 5638-41: Ich hab eins mals ein schilsack frefen, 
Das ichs latins nit kan sie 
Und weif§ me, dann ein ander christ: 
I t a Gretmiillerin tochter ist. 

N 5704-07: So sie nun in jaren sind, 
Dann kratzen sie sich in dem grind, 
Das sie den schilsack haben frefen 
Und alle kunst und ler vergefen. 


Das Verstindnis unsrer FG Stelle aber wird durch das eingeschobene 
St. Velten bis zur Unverstindlichkeit kompliziert. St. Velten steht hier 
nicht etwa als Dativ, sondern als reine Bekraftigungsformel. In diesem 
Sinne ist der Name des Heiligen bei Murner und Zeitgenossen un- 
zihligemale anzutreffen. Das Fehlen der Kommata bei Hauptmann be- 
fremdet. Hauptmann hat hier vermutlich die Konstruktion des gerade- 
zu zum Adverb verblaften “lichnam” nachbilden wollen, Vgl. N 7986- 


88: 
Was hab ich angst und sorg gehan, 
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E das ich bracht uf disen plan 
So manchen lichnam nerrschen man! 


Gliicklicherweise hat Hauptmann sich nur in seltenen Fillen darauf 
versteift, so wie hier mehr den Buchstaben als den Geist seiner Vorlage 
nachzuahmen. 


(10) FG 92: “das machen die verfluchten Barettlinsleut’ und ré- 
mischen Juristen.”—Vgl. DNL xvu (Erste Abteilung), Einleitung xxxv; 


Ich hab auch das von Jacob Murner and Matheo, meinem vater, so oft gehért 
klagen, wie die baretliBleut, uf gedult also von inen genant, die armen leut 
rechtlo£ umbgetriben haben, . . . 


(11) FG 101. Als Bubenleben den dicken Jakob Kohl zum obersten 
Hauptmann vorschlagt, ruft Léffelholz mit ironischem Beifall: “Er 
kann alle groBen Schwiir’!”,—Daf® das Fluchen den tiichtigen Soldaten 
macht, bezeugt Murner in der entsprechenden Stelle, S 235-238: 

Wer ietz wil sein ein redlich knecht 
Und kan die grossen schwier nit recht: 
Gotz marter, wunden, Velten, Kiirein! 
Der nimt kein doppel solt nit ein. 


(12) FG 115. Der Hausierer ruft der Kellnerin scherzend zu: “Herzu, 
Gret-Miillerin, geh mir um den Bart, sollst eine fette Pfriinde haben.”’ 
Der Kosename Gret-Miillerin enthilt eine ganz eigene Huldigung. Als 
Dirne von abgefeimtem Reiz ist Gret-Miillerin gewissermafen die 
Hauptperson in Murners Miihle von Schwindelsheim und Gret Miillerin 
Jahrzeit. Auch in N und S geschieht ihrer Erwaihnung. Sicherlich war 
die Anmerkung zu N 4399 Hauptmann nicht entgangen: 


In der “Schwindelsh. Miihle” heift es von der Gret Miillerin: Sie was so lyB und 
zart gebachen, Das sie kundt mit dem arfloch krachen Pfersich kernen, gro$ und 
klein, Das thetten ir schne weissen bein. 


(13) FG 119: ““Meid das Feuer, so meid’st den Rauch.” Vgl. S 1337: 
Mach kein feiir, so meidst den rouch! 


(14) FG 119: “Sollen wir itzt nit ein wenig granten, gumpen, blitzen 
und ungeschickt sein?’”’ Gumpen und blitzen heiSt tanzen und springen. 
Vgl. N 7052-55: 


Mancher hat im herzen sitzen 

Ein lutenschlaher mit sim kritzen, 
Das er maf gumpen und ouch blitzen 
On all vernunft, mit wenig witzen. 
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(Granten gebraucht Hauptmann auch noch 158, 187 mit der Bedeutung 
tanzen. Ich finde keinen Beleg dafiir. Zarncke in seiner Ausgabe von 
Brants Narrenschiff gibt im Kommentar zu dem Rotwelsch des Kap. 63, 
Vers 39 f. “grantner’”’ mit “sich krank stellender Bettler’”’ wieder.) 

(15) FG 123: “Karlstatt, fanatisch: Der Luther ist dem Teufel auf 
den Schwanz gebunden.”— Murner iiberschreibt ein Kapitel mit dieser 
Wendung und setzt mit folgenden Versen ein S 1350-55: 

Ich hab wol manchen schelmen funden 
Dem deiiffel uf den schwanz gebunden, 
Der in widerwertigkeit 

Dem deiiffel puntni® zi hat gseit 


Und meint, im wurde nimmer ba, 
Bis das er bi dem deiiffel saf. 


(16) FG 124. Als Menzingen dem Geyer ein kostbares Mefigewand 
und Kruzifix verehren will, fragt Geyer lachend: ‘“Habt Ihr Sackmann 
dariiber gemacht?”’—Bei Murner findet sich der Ausdruck “Sackmann 
machen” (etwas erbeuten) besonders hiufig in GLN. Aus N 6714-20 
bringe ich den Beleg: 

Ich lis und habs ouch oft ergrindt, 
Wann man wirt den kléstern find 

Und wolt mit in gern sackman machen, 
So liegt man, das die balken krachen, 
Bis das man biapstlich bullen bringt, 
Die armen miinch von dannen zwingt 
Und ander geuch setzt in das nest. 


(17) FG 126-127. Mit zu den gegliicktesten Situationen des Dramas 
gehért jener Augenblick der Entspannung, wo Gey®€r, unmittelbar nach 
seiner befeuernden Rede an die Rothenburger, Mareis Biindel Krebse 
gewahrend, einen davon herausgreift und auf den Tisch setzt, indem 
er in iibermiitiger Laune dazu ruft: “Der alte Krebs lehrt sin Kind 
den Strich, da8 sie noch heut gehn hinter sich.”’ Auch diesen Spruch hat 
Hauptmann von Murner, wo er N 685-686 folgenden Wortlaut hat: 

Der alt krebs lernt sin kind den strich, 
Das sie noch hiit gont hindersich. 


(18) FG 142: “Durch wieviel Brett liigt der Pfaff?”, schreit der 
erregte Jakob Kohl.—Eine Murnerstelle, in der sich das Liigen einerseits 
mit der Zahl und der Tiefendimension, andrerseits mit der Vorstellung 
vom “Brett” verbindet, ist wohl als genauestes Seitenstiick zu der von 
Hauptmann gebrauchten Wendung anzusprechen. N 5246-49 heifit es: 


Da kummen erst die rechten sachen, 
Wann man liegt, das die balken krachen. 
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Sie liegen ietzt durch stehelen berg, 
Wann schon sechs legen iiberzwerg. 


Und N 5254-59 heift es weiter: 


Das sind stark liigen und grof sachen, 
Wann man liegt, das die balken krachen. 
Wir hant vorhin ouch liegen kiinnen, 
Das man in Mérenland ward innen, 

Und hant gelogen durch ein brett, 

Das vier und vierzig elen hett, ... 


(19) FG 143. Derselbe Pfaffe wird gleich darauf seiner grofSsprecher- 
ischen VerheiSungen wegen verspottet, mit denen er sich vor der Schlacht 
gebriistet hatte. Als aber das Schiefien begann—“ei! Pfaifflein, was hast 
du doch da gemacht?’’, hinselt ihn Link, und Kohl trifft ins Schwarze 
mit der Antwort: “Er hat den Ars in die Schanze geschlagen.”—Auch 
hier hat Hauptmann eine Lieblingswendung Murners iibernommen, nur 
pflegt Murner der volkstiimlichen Redensart eine erotische Wendung zu 
geben, so S 1246-50: 


Man findt wol weiber, die sind frum 
Und guckend doch so schentlich um, 
Das ich schwier dusent eid dorum, 

Wen ichs dorft frolich sagen, 

Si het den arf in die schanz geschlagen. 


Vgl. auch das ganze 39. Kapitel von N, betitelt “Den ars in die Schanz 
schlahen,”’ dessen Satire sich gegen die Unzucht der Klosterfrauen rich- 
tet.—Zu der hier angefiihrten Stelle bemerkt Dr. M. Spanier in seiner 
Neuausgabe der Schelmenzunft:" 


Gerhart Hauptmann la8t im Florian Geyer, S. 178, vom Pfaffen Bubenleben 
sagen, der wie der Kampf gefahrlich wird, auskneift: “Er hat den Ars in die 
Schanze geschlagen.” Das ist eine neue, eigene Anwendung der Redensart. 


(20) FG 146. Den Schlemmer Kohl begriiSt Geyer bei der Tagung 
mit der ironischen Frage: ‘‘Tiichtig gebiirstet die Nacht? Tapfer die 
Sauglock’ gelaiutet?’’—Murner schildert das Treiben wiister Gesellen— 
nach dem Vorgang Sebastian Brants—mit dem Wort, S 933: “Die sauw 
glock lassent uns ouch merken.” Dabei steht die Fufnote: “sauw 
glock, mit der Sauglocke lauten, Zoten vorbringen.” 

(21) FG 167: “Wein von dem Rhein! Ich will das Radlein noch einmal 
treiben,” ruft Geyer im 4. Akt, die diistere Stimmung gewaltsam ban- 
nend. Wiederholt findet sich die sehr beliebte Redensart—eine Anspie- 


8 Thomas Murners Deutsche Schriften (Walter de Gruyter und Co.), Band 11 (1925), 
205. 
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lung auf das Gliicksrad—bei Murner, so N 2279-82 in der Geifelung des 
leichtfertigen Treibens der geistlichen Richter: 


Ir tribt das redlin um so selzen, 
Das der gloub schier gat uf stelzen, 
Bis er den hals ein mal abstiirzt, 
Je eins das ander so verkiirzt. 


(22) FG 190. “Bettdriicker’” schilt der Schiferhans die gefangenen 
Bauern nach Murners Vorgang, N 5922-25: 


Ich hab wol solche narren funden, 
Die nit laborare kunden, 
Bettrucker und landschelmen waren 
All ire zit von jungen jaren. 


(23) FG 198: “He! Du! mit deinem spanischen Pfauentritt, bleib mir 
vom Leib!’’, droht Geyer einem der Ritter, die ihn umstellt haben. Auch 
Murner verspottet den Pfauentritt als Zeichen gespreizter Wiirde, so N 
1755-60: 


Do fiengen sie an zi verheifen, 
Einer wolt in leren beifen, 

Der ander setzen uf den hit 

Und berden, wie ein bischof tit, 
Ouch zeigen im den pfouwentritt, 
Den bischofstecken tragen mit. 


Vgl. S 672-692, wo der Pfauentritt als Begleiterscheinung der Doppel- 
ziingigkeit geriigt wird. 

(24) FG 199. ““Nasse Buben”’ schilt Geyer die Ritter, die sich nicht 
an ihn wagen.—‘‘Nasse Knaben”’ ist ein iiberaus beliebtes Schmahwort 
in Murners Schriften, so S 338-341: 


Jo wol, wir sind die nassen knaben, 
Die es besser den die herren haben, 
Und sitzent oft uf einem kiissen, 
So unsre herren niit drum wissen. 


Ich vermute, Hauptmann hat Buben statt Knaben gesetzt, weil das 
Wort Knaben fiir ihn geadelt war. Man erinnere sich der Klage Geyers 
iiber die Vernichtung seiner schwarzen Schar: “Wo sind meine Dunkel- 
knaben geblieben?” (150). 

(25) SchlieBlich seien ein Reihe von Fliichen erwihnt, die Hauptmann 
aus Murner haben kann,—freilich nicht haben muf, denn saftige Fliiche 
sind im 16. Jahrhundert nicht das Monopol irgend eines Schriftstellers. 
Ich verweise auf je einen statt vieler Belege und begniige mich im tibri- 
gen, eine charakteristische Stelle zu zitieren. 
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FG 62: “Kotz Leichnam.” Vgl. N 1193. 

FG 65: “Kotz Schweif.”” Vgl. N 8470. 

FG 75: “Da dich potz Marter schind.” Vgl. S 230. 
FG 78: “Kotz Lung.” Vgl. S 115. 

FG 90: “Kotz Dreck.” Vgl. N 8470. 

FG 132: “Bluts willen.” Vgl. N 5250. 


N 8464-71: Ich hab kein fremden schwir erfunden 
Und schwer nit, als die Schwizer, wunden; 
Ich marter nit nach unserm sitten;— 
Mich dunkt, gott hab genig erlitten — 
Doch wann min sach gont iiber zwerg, 
Wie man schwert am Kochersperg: 
Gétz lus! gétz dreck! gétz darm! gétz schweif! 
Und flich als, das ich iendert weif. 


SACHS 


Da Hauptmann den Thomas Murner erwiesenermafen ausgiebig 
benutzt hat, liegt die Vermutung nahe, er werde auch bei dessen jiin- 
gerem Zeitgenossen Hans Sachs in die Schule gegangen sein. Diese 
Erwartung findet sich bestitigt, und wir werden im Folgenden eine 
reiche Ausbeute von altertiimlichen Worten und kernigen Wendungen 
mustern, die gréStenteils mit Sicherheit dem Hans Sachs zuzuweisen 
sind. Unsere Belege beziehen sich wieder auf den Kirschner (Band xx1, 
zwei Teile) und verweisen mit ihren Zahlen auf Teil, Seite und Versnum- 
mer. 

(1) FG 96. “Verdammter Finanzer!’”’, heifit es von Gétz, als dieser 
der Bestechlichkeit iiberfiihrt ist—Bei Sachs findet sich das Wort 
wiederholt, so 1, 144, 20-21: 


Hie werd ir auch schawen 
Der finnantzer art und gebrauch. 


(2) FG 120: “Schdferhans. Biblein! Du tritt beiseit’, in drei Teufels 
Namen, oder ich will dir den Hundshaber dermafen ausdreschen—’”’. 
—Bei Sachs sagt der Pfarrer zur Bauerin, mit der er ein Stelldichein hat, 
11, 194, 40-42: 

Ja, du komm aber eylends wider, 
Das nicht dein man komm in das hau8 
Vnd dresch mir den Hundshaber auB! 
(3) FG 121: “Schaferhans . . . vexierest du mich? 
Kratzer. Was gehet das mich an? 
Schaferhans. Ob du mich scheel angesehen, 
frag ich dich.” — 


Vexieren, bei Sachs hiufig belegt, findet sich z.B. 1, 60, 33-40: 
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Der sechst: ein miinich, so der kes 
Samlet, so sein die beurin res 

Und sprechen, er sei stark und faul, 
Ob man im fiillen sol das maul, 
Das er auch arbeit, hack und reut 
Und ner sich auch wie ander leut; 
Kumt er heim, bringt er kes nit vil, 
Erst man in auch vexieren will. 


(4) FG 121: “Mit einem Packscheit wollt ich mir ihrer zwélf Dutzend 
vom Leibe halten.”—Vgl. Sachs 11, 442, 255: “Der ist wol grof als ein 
packscheyt.” Dazu Anm: “‘packscheyt, langes Scheit Holz fiir den Back- 
ofen.”’ 

(5) FG 122-123: “Karlstatt. Bewahre uns Gott vor Menschenfurcht 
. . . Itz[t?], wo Gott die Saat, von uns gesiet, hat lassen aufgehen, itzt 
soll ich kleinmiitig sein, die Birn’ in der Kachel umreiben?”’ [=6ffent- 
liches Auftreten vermeiden; hinterm eigenen Ofen hocken].—Bei Sachs, 
11, 231-232, 490-498 spricht Ampedo: 


Mich glustet keines reisens sehr. 

Ich will zu Famagusta bleiben, 

Mein zeit in rhu und freud vertreiben 
In dem hau&, welches uns auff trawen 
Hat unser vatter aufferbawen. 

Wilt du wandern, so wander hin! 


Ihm antwortet Andolosia: 
Ja wol, du hast ein solchen sin, 
Wilt auff dem bolster sitzen bleiben, 
Die birn in der kachel umbreiben, . . . 


(6) FG 138. Der Handelsjude Jéslein beteuert seine Ehrlichkeit: 
“Ich habe niemalen unter Safran Rindfleisch gehackt, Gaiskot in den 
Lorbeer getan, Lindenlaub in den Pfeffer, noch hab ich Fichtenspine 
vor Zimmet verkauft.”—Die Anmerkung zu Sachs 1, 61, 130 zitiert 
unter Hinweis auf Jansen [Janssen] folgende Verse: 


Dein saffran hast zu Fenedig gesackt, 
Und hast rintfleisch darunter gehackt, 
Und melst unter negelein gepets prot, 
Und gibst fiir lorper hin geifkot, 

Und fichtenspen fiir Zimmentrinten, 
Und nimmst das laup von einer linten, 
Darmit tust du den pfeffer meren, . 


Da Hauptmann, wie an andrer Stelle zu zeigen sein wird, bei Johannes 
Janssens Geschichte des Deutschen Volkes (Herder: Freiburg) sehr bedeu- 
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tende sprachliche Anleihen gemacht hat, lift es sich natiirlich nicht 
feststellen, ob Hauptmann sich die Stelle aus Sachs oder aus Janssen 
(Band 1, 9. Aufl., S. 401) notiert hat. 

(7) FG 141: “Bubenleben. Da héret doch zu: itzt will der Koh] vor dem 
Garne abziehen . . . ”—Ebenfalls FG 179: “Frau Grumbach . . . Hie kam 
er’ ‘rein, als war’ nichts nit geschehen, hat gemeinet, er wollt’ gar vor 
dem Garn abziehn.”—Vgl. Sachs 11, 188, 185-188: 


Nun frew ich mich, das ich allein 

Nicht férchten thu die frawen mein, 
Sonder mein Nachbaur sie auch fleucht 
Vnd gmachsamb vor dem Garn abzeucht. 


Anm: “vor dem Garn abzeucht, entfernt sich vor der Gefahr.”’ 

(8) FG 141 [unmittelbar an die vorige Stelle ankniipfend]: . . . “als 
wir er nit hoch stolzieret, wie wenn er eine Glenne [Lanze] geschluckt 
hatt’.”—Vgl. Sachs m, 401, 271-274: 


Herr kiinig, das wil ich willig thon, 
Doch ich kainen thurnier zeug hon. 
Schaft mir ros, harnisch, schilt vnd glennen 
Zum thurniren, stechen vnd rennen. 


Sachs bietet das Wort, der Vergleich aber erinnert an Heines Winter- 
mirchen, Caput m1, Strophe 7: 


Sie stelzen noch immer so steif herum, 
So kerzengrade geschniegelt, 

Als hitten sie verschluckt den Stock, 
Womit man sie einst gepriigelt. 


(9) FG 152: “Geyer. Wo ist der Sartorius? Léfelholz. Er hat den Ring 
an der Hoftiir lassen.” Im gegebenen Zusammenhang ist der Sinn ohne 
weiteres deutlich: Er ist ausgekniffen—Sachs hat diese—zu seiner Zeit 
sprichwértliche—Wendung wiederholt, so 1, 219, 131-134: 


Mein Wilhelm, solt ich nit frélich sein? 
Wir sind unsers Walhen abkummen. 
Er zeucht dahin gleich einem stummen, 
Hat den ring an der thiir gelan. 


Ebenfalls 11, 279, 322-324: 


Wenn er am besten maint sten dermassen, 
Muf& ern ring an der hofthiir lassen 
Oder kumbt als bald gar umbs leben. 


(10) FG 156. Der térichte Christheinz meint, alles stehe gut fiir die 
Sache der Bauern, da Gétz von Berlichingen mit dreifigtausend dem 
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Truchef entgegenziehe. “Der Berlinger wird ihm die Feigen zeigen!’’, 
prahit er. “Er ballt die Faust, so da der Daumen zwischen Zeige- und 
Mittelfinger vorragt.”— Murner gebraucht hiufig das sehr beliebte 
obszéne Bild von der “‘welschen Feige,” so im Groen Lutherischen Nar- 
ren, 3387. Hauptmanns unmittelbarer Gewahrsmann scheint aber Sachs 
zu sein, der 1, 246, 36-42, einen Klaffer [Verliumder] sein eigenes Treiben 
folgendermafen darlegen lait: 


Ich setz manchen inn ein schweif-bad, 
Bring manchen umb sein ehr und glimpff. 
Ist als mein gwonheyt, schertz und schimpff. 
Etwan sag ichs eym byderman, 

Der mich fert auch mit worten an. 

Solcher nachred solt ich geschweygen. 

Dem zeyg ich denn haymlich die feygen .. . 


Bei Hauptmann enthiilt natiirlich die schwache Form “Feigen”’ zugleich 
ein tragisch-ironisches Wortspiel—eine Vorandeutung der Tatsache, 
daf Gétz sich im kritischen Moment heimlich aus dem Staube machen 
wird. 

(11) FG 164. Geyer sagt von seiner Hausfrau: “Sie meinet, ich soll 
heimkommen, das Schlétterlein drehen und dem Kind in der Wiege das 
Jiidel scheuchen.””—Sachs zahlt 11, 60, 97 unter den Waren des Kramers 


Nestel, harpant vnd schlétterlein 


auf. Dabei die Anm: “schlétterlein, Klapper (Spielzeug fiir kleine 
Kinder).” 

(12) FG 165: “Sankt Urban und seine Plag’ haben vor diesmal den 
Friihling um den Sommer betrogen.’’-—Diese Bezeichnung fiir das 
Laster der Trunksucht konnte Hauptmann bei Sachs hiufig antreffen, 
so 11, 371, 946-949: 


Die hochzeit hat gewert vierzehn tag. 
Hab schier stat ghabt sanct Urbans plag. 
Hab schier vertruncken witz und sin. 


(13) FG 166: “Geyer. Bruder, es ist ein Hahnensteigen gewest nach 
der deutschen Kron’.”—Vgl. Sachs m1, 43, 111-113: 
Im Sommer stecket jr die Mayen, 
Habt Kirchwey, hochzeyt, Tentz vnd rayen, 
Kugeln, Hannenstaygen vnd lauffen. 


Dazu die Anm: “Hannensteygen, das Steigen auf eine Kletterstange, um 
einen auf derselben angebundenen Hahn zu erlangen.”” Hauptmann hat 
hier einen sehr gliicklichen Ausdruck gewahlt, um sowohl die Zahl der 
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Wettbewerber um die Krone, wie auch die Leichtfertigkeit der Gesin- 
nung anzudeuten, die bei den Wahlintrigen zum Vorschein kam. 

(14) FG 170. Auf die Nachricht von der Niederlage bei Kénigshofen 
sagt Menzingen: “So bin ich am Ende mit allem Meinen und kann gen 
StraSburg auf die Hochzeit ziehen.”—Bei Sachs, m1, 44, 137-141, sagt der 
Handwerksmann, der seine letzte Habe zum Pfandleiher getragen hat: 


Derhalben mein Werckzeug vnd Beth 
Zu Schneitach vntern Jaden steht, 
Das ich darmit bin fast bereyt 

Gen StraSburg auff die Hochzeyt. 


Hier hat Hauptmann eine Wendung rein um ihres redensartlichen 
Klanges willen iibernommen, ohne daf sich uns der anschauliche Sinn 
der Anspielung erschlésse. 

(15) FG 173. Geyer, an Tellermanns Leiche: ‘‘Hast brav ausgehalten, 
Landsmann, hast tapfer gewerket, Landsmann, und Frieden und 
Schlacht ehrlich erarnet.”—Ebenfalls FG 189. Schertlin zu den gefan- 
genen Bauern: “Keinnutziges Lauszeug, ist nichts zu erarnen an euch fiir 
ein’n Reutersmann.”—V¢gl. Sachs 1, 59, 24: “Hart erarnet ist botenlon.”’ 
Dazu Anm: “erarnet=ererniet.”” In dem ersten Hauptmannpassus teilt 
sich das Wort in seiner zweifachen Beziehung auf Frieden und Schlacht 
in die Bedeutung von “‘durch saure Miihe verdienen” und “durchhalten.” 
In dem zweiten heift es soviel wie “miihsam erbeuten.” 

(16) FG 185. Lorenz von Hutten berichtet von dem Wassermangel 
wahrend der Belagerung von Unsrer Frauen Berg: “Was nit meh’ fern, 
daS wir hitten unsern eignen Brunnen wiederum miissen saufen.”— 
Sachs 1, 433, 44-45, sagt der Arzt zu dem Kranken: 


Hast du gefangen deinen prunnen, 
So gib vnd laf mich den besehen! 


(17) FG 189: “Als wir hinauf waren, kam einer uf’n Gaul iiberzwerg 
dahergerennet.’’—Vgl. Sachs 1, 167, 23-27: 


Da ich das sach, ich schrie im zu: 
Halta, halta! wie lauffest du? 

Keyn antwort gab das weyblich bild 
Und floch nur eylends inn die wild, 
Ich eylet im zu iiber-zwerg, . . . 


Anm: “‘iiber-zwerg, quer.” 

(18) FG 190: “‘Schertlin. Ihr Herren, wo machen wir hernacher den 
Mummplatz? Wolf von Kastell. Wollt Ihr wiirfeln?”—Vgl. die Klage des 
Lantzknechts bei Sachs, 11, 45, 173-175: 
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Hermann J. Weigand 


In Schantzen, Graben vnd Schiltwachten, 
In scharmitzln, stdrmen vnd feldschlachten, 
Auff dem Mumplatz muf ich mich palgen. 


Dazu die Anm: “Mumplatz, Stelle, wo gewiirfelt wird(?).”’ 
(19) FG 193. “Vier Tag’ hab ich nit geruht,” klagt der bis auf den Tod 
erschépfte Geyer seinem Schwager.—Bei Sachs steht 11, 405, 396-398: 
Nun pin ich ie vier nacht vund tag 
Gangen, das ich nie ruens pflag, 
Hab auch nit gessen noch getrunken; 


Niemand wird eine innere Motivverwandtschaft zwischen dem hdernen 
Sewfrid und dem Helden von Hauptmanns Drama behaupten wollen. 
Der Wortlaut aber spricht fiir Ubertragung. Dabei fallt ins Gewicht, da& 
der Zeitraum von vier Tagen Hauptmann allein angehért, nicht den 
von ihm benutzten Quellen. Da nun Hauptmann, wie Helene Herr- 
mann an Gryphius gezeigt hat, die erstaunlichsten Ubertragungen von 
Wortmaterial, ohne Riicksicht auf irgendwelche Verwandtschaft der 
Stimmung oder der Situation bewerkstelligt, so halte ich es fiir nicht un- 
wahrscheinlich, da die Sprache des Hans Sachs auf diesen grofen Auf- 
tritt abgefarbt hat, genau wie ich es mit den ““Hunden und Katzen” des 
Gryphius wahrscheinlich zu machen suchte. Wenn man sich vorstellt, 
daf; Hauptmann bei der Arbeit am Florian Geyer dauernd die Schrift- 
steller der Reformationszeit gelesen haben wird, um fiir seine Aufgabe 
in Form zu bleiben, so ist diese Vermutung nicht als abgeschmackt von 
der Hand zu weisen. 

(20) Zum Schlu® seien noch einige charakteristische Fliiche gebucht. 

FG 152: “Potz Leichnam Angst.’’—Vgl. Sachs 1, 197, 125: 


Potz leichnam angst, es ist mein Man! 

FG 181: “Potz kiiren Marter!’’.—Vgl. Sachs u, 197, 127: 
Potz karn marter, wo sol ich hin? 

FG 182: “Sammer potz Kérper!’’—Vgl. Sachs u, 176, 221: 
Ich wil sammer botz Cérper mit dir. 

FG 184: “Da& dich’s blau Feuer.”—Vgl. Sachs m1, 196, 102: 
Heb dich hinauf! hab dirs blaw fewr, . . 


DIE STROPHEN UND VERSE 


Die in den Dialog des Florian Geyer eingestreuten Lieder und Verse— 
es gibt deren mehr als ein Dutzend—veranlassen den kritischen Leser zu 
der Frage: Woher stammen diese Bestandteile des Dramas? Hat Haupt- 
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mann sie im Geist der geschilderten Zeit selbstaindig gedichtet, oder hat 
er sie—teils oder simtlich—seinen Quellen entnommen, sei es wértlich, 
oder in leichter Umformung, etwa so, wie Goethe das Lemurenlied im 
zweiten Faust eingestandenermafen aus Shakespeares Hamlet entlehnt 
hat? 

Diese Frage ist ganz prazis dahin zu beantworten, dafs Hauptmann 
alle Stiicke im Florian Geyer, die gebundene Rede aufweisen, mit einer 
bezeichnenden Ausnahme den Quellen verdankt. Dieser Nachweis soll im 
Folgenden gefiihrt werden. Wie beim Lied die Verhiltnisse liegen, wird 
es allerdings nicht in jedem Falle méglich sein, mit Sicherheit zu sagen, 
welcher Vorlage Hauptmann die betreffenden Verse entnommen hat. 
Seit dem Vorgang Herders, Nicolais, Elwerts, hat das 19. Jahrhundert 
eine Fille von Liedersammlungen volkstiimlichen und historischen Cha- 
rakters weiten Leserkreisen zuginglich gemacht, neben dem Wunderhorn 
vor allem die Sammlungen von Erlach,“ Uhland,’ Liliencron,’® um nur 
einige der wichtigsten zu nennen; aber auch streng wissenschaftliche 
Neudrucke alter Liederbiicher, wie des Ambraser Liederbuchs von 1582" 
und Bergreihen** kénnten dem Dichter des Bauernkriegsdramas in die 
Hand gekommen sein, der Méglichkeit zu geschweigen, daf} er aus den 
alten Flugblittern, auf welche die Liederdrucke grofenteils zuriickgehen, 
in den Bibliotheken eigenhindig das eine oder andere Stiick aufgestébert 
haben kénnte. Der theoretisch somit duferst weit gespannte Rahmen 
unsrer Forschung wird sich indessen in der Praxis auf ein viel beschei- 
deneres Maf} beschrinken lassen, wenn wir den Grundsatz befolgen, dafi, 
wo eine Versreihe an leicht zuginglicher Stelle zu finden ist, nach ent- 
legeneren Méglichkeiten nicht gesucht zu werden braucht. 

Da Hauptmann die Orthographie seiner Quellen im Florian Geyer der 
modernen Schreibart prinzipiell angeihnelt hat, versage ich es mir, auf 
rein orthographische Abweichungen des Hauptmannschen Textes von 
seinen Vorlagen einzugehen. 

(1) FG 78. Der Schiiler Martin nagelt griine Reiser im Kapitelsaal 
und singt dabei das Friihlingslied: 


Winter, du mut Urlaub han, 
Das hab ich wohl vernommen. 


4 Die Volkslieder der Deutschen. Herausgegeben durch Friedrich Karl Freiherrn von 
Erlach, 5 Bande (Mannheim: bei Heinrich Hoff, 1834-36). 

8 Alte Hoch- und Niederdeutsche Volkslieder. Herausgegeben von Ludwig Uhland. 2 
Bande (Stuttgart und Tiibingen: J. G. Cottascher Verlag, 1844-45). 

16 Die Historischen Volkslieder der Deutschen vom 13. bis 16. Jahrhundert. Herausgegeben 
von R. Freiherr von Liliencron. 4 Bande. Leipzig: F. C. W. Vogel, 1865-69). 

17 Vgl. Anm. 7. 

18 Bergreihen. Ein Liederbuch des xvi. Jahrhunderts. Herausgegeben von John Meier 
(= Braunes Neudrucke, 99-100). (Halle a.S.: Max Niemeyer, 1892). 
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Hermann J. Weigand 


Was mir der Winter hat angetan, 
Das klag ich diesem Sommer. 


Diese Strophe konnte Hauptmann bei Uhland (Nr. 48 A, Strophe 1) und 
im Ambraser Liederbuch (Nr. 120, Strophe 1) finden. An beiden Stellen 
indes lautet der dritte Vers: “Was mir der winter hat leids gethan.” 
Die Anderung scheint auf Hauptmann zuriickzugehen. Auch Béhmes 
Altdeutsches Liederbuch,’® Nr. 153, bietet die hergebrachte Form.— 
Kénnte irgend ein wohlmeinender Berater bei Durchsicht von Haupt- 
manns Manuskript sich an dem vermeintlichen Anklang an den Erl- 
kinig gestoBen haben? 

(2) FG 108. Hier heult ein Trunkener in der Rothenburger Schenke: 
“O Karle, Kaiser lobesam, greif du die Sach’ zum ersten an, Gott wird’s 
mit dir ohn’ Zweifel han.””—Diese Verse stehen auf dem Titelblatt einer 
von Hutten herausgegebenen Flugschrift. D. F. Strauf zitiert sie in 
seinem Hutien,?° u, 67, mit der Variante “lobesan.’”’ Mit dem an andrer 
Stelle zu leistenden Nachweis, dai Hauptmann dem Straufschen Hut- 
tenbuch eine Reihe von Zitaten verdankt, darf die Herkunft dieses 
entlegenen Strophenbruchstiicks fiir erwiesen gelten. 

(3) FG 116. Der in schimmerndem Waffenschmuck eintretende Jiing- 
ling Jorg Kumpf singt die Strophe: 

Die Singerin singt den Tenor schon, 

Die Nacht’gall den Alt in gleichem Ton; 
Scharf Metz bassiert mit Schalle; 

Die Schlange den Diskant warf darein; 

Sie achten nit, wenn es g’falle. 

Sie sungen, da die Mauern klubend 

Und Bett und Polster zum Dach ausstubend. 


Wie ich bereits an andrer Stelle nachgewiesen habe,” stammen die prich- 
tigen Verse aus dem Lied “Hohenkrahen” (1512). In den 5. Vers hat sich 
ein Schreib- oder Druckfehler eingeschlichen. Er sollte lauten: “Sie 
achten nit, wem es g’falle.” Hauptmann kann die Kenntnis dieses 
Liedes aus Uhland (Nr. 177, Strophe 9-10) oder aus Liliencron (11, Nr. 
268, Strophe 9-10) geschépft haben. Die Vergleichung des Donners der 
verschiedenen Geschiitztypen mit verschiedenen Chorstimmen ist ein im 
Liede des 15. und 16. Jahrhunderts sehr beliebtes Motiv. Hauptmann 
hat mit der Aufnahme der vorliegenden Fassung eine ausgezeichnete 
Wahl getroffen. 


19 Franz M. Bohme: Altdeutsches Liederbuch. Volkslieder der Deutschen nach Wort und 
Weise aus dem 12.-17. Jahrhundert (Leipzig: Breitkopf und Hartel, 1877). 
2 David Friedrich Strau®: Ulrich von Hutten. 2 Bande (Leipzig: Brockhaus, 1858). 
21 'Vgl. Anm. 2. 
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(4) FG 122. Geyer ist in die Rothenburger Schenke eingetreten, wo der 
betrunkene Schaferhans sich wiist auffiihrt. Geyers Versuch, ihn durch 
Blick und Wort in seine Schranken zu weisen, hat keinen Erfolg. Viel- 
mehr erdreistet sich der Schiferhans zu einem betrunkenen Lachen, um 
dann “in unreinem, trotzig-himischem Halbsingen”’ die folgenden Verse 
von sich zu geben: 

Wir sind vom Ritterorden, 

Doch itzund arm geworden; 
Noch wollen wir empor. 

Wir wollen zu Kind und Wiben, 
Von den man uns vertrieben, 
Und Schlo8 han wie zuvor. 

Uns soll der Péwel helfen, 
Dann fall’n wir gleich den Wélfen 
In geistlich Hiirden ein, 

All’ Pfaffen zu verjagen, 

Sie all’ zu Tod zu schlagen, 

Zu trinken ihren Wein. 

Das gittlich Wort sagt eben: 
Wir miissen christlich leben 
Und alle Briider sein. 


Diese Verse hat Hauptmann aus Janssens Geschichte des Deutschen 
Volkes,” 11, 471, wo sie mit folgenden Abweichungen stehen, V 3: 
“‘woll’n”’; V 4: “‘woll’n”; V 6: “hant”; V 7: “Pével”; V 13: “sagt’s.’”’** 
Janssen, der fiir die Verse auf seine (ungedruckte) Quelle verweist, lift 
uns auch durch seine Ausfiihrungen deutlich verstehen—was wir aus un- 
serm Drama mehr erraten miissen—worauf der Schiferhans mit seinem 
auf Geyer gemiinzten Spottlied eigentlich hinzielt. Janssen sagt: 


In Verbindung mit Ulrich von Wiirttemberg standen auch viele der seit Zer- 
sprengung des Sickingen’schen Bundes geichteten und in die Schweiz gefliich- 
teten Ritter. Diese ‘ohn Hab und Gut und darum gierig auf Meuterey und Ver- 
anderung,’ waren Freunde ‘Jedwedens, der dazu verhalf; itzt Freunde und Auf- 
weger des Pébels und der Bauern, die sie sonst geschunden und durch Raub und 
Heckenreuterei verderbt’ hatten ... Man legte den ‘verloren Edelleut’ . . . die 
Worte in den Mund: [nun folgen unsre Verse].— 


Die Geschichte Janssens ist durch viele Zitate in der Sprachform der 
Zeitgenossen belebt. In einem spiteren Kapitel wird zu zeigen sein, dai 


* Johannes Janssen: Geschichte des Deutschen Volkes seit dem Ausgang des Mittelalters. 
Band II. Siebente verbesserte Auflage (Freiburg i.B.: Herdersche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
1882). 

2 Owen, a.a.0. 298-299, zitiert diese Verse. Er behauptet, sie stiinden, nach Bensen 
572-573, in Eisenharts Chronik, S. 97. Beides ist falsch. Bensen bezieht sich weder auf 
diese Verse, noch stehen sie in Eisenharts Chronik. 
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Janssen zu einer der ausgiebigsten Fundgruben fiir Hauptmanns alter- 
tiimelnde Prosa geworden ist. 

[FG 131. Geyer hat eben Kunde von dem mifgliickten Sturm auf die 
Feste Unser Frauen Berg erhalten. “Sind unsre Schwarzen dabei ge- 
west?”’, fragt er. “Ja, Kapitin,” antwortet Marei. “Als sie die Hérner 
blusen: ‘welche fechten wollten, kimen recht,’ haben die Unsern das 
Wilde-Mann’s Fahnlein ufgericht’. ’’ Mareis ganzer Bericht deutet auf 
eine altertiimliche Vorlage. Die Worte in Anfiihrungszeichen geben sich 
trotz ihrer Form—indirekte Rede—als ein Zitat. Ich habe es bisher nicht 
auffinden kénnen und weif in Anbetracht seines Rhythmus nicht, ob es 
einem Versgefiige entnommen ist.] 

(5) FG 156. Der Stelzfu® Klauslin singt auf des Christheinz Aufforder- 
ung hin “das neue Lied vom Gétzen von Berlichingen und vom Florian 
Geyer”’: 

Gétz von Berlingen und auch sein Heer 
Lag in der Stadt, als ich versteh’, 
Waren eitel Bauersknaben. 

Florian Geyer zu Heidingsfeld lag, 
Uber achtzehntausend Hauptmann was, 
Waren eitel frinkische Knaben. 


Schon Heinrich Lemcke* hat nachgewiesen, da die Strophe sich mit 
Liliencron 111, Nr. 379, Strophe 9 deckt. Dorther hat es Hauptmann ohne 
Zweifel. Benutzung Liliencrons la®t sich auch sonst in unserm Drama 
nachweisen. 

(6) FG 157. Gleich nach dem vorigen Lied stimmen Jos Frankenheim 
und Genossen den Bauernfreunden zum Trutz die Verse an: 


Den Miinzer hat sein Geist betrogen, 
Der ist nun hin und aufgeflogen, 

Sie haben beid’ gut Ding gelogen. 
Thomas, der Herr der Hillengeister, 
Und Luther, aller Liigen Meister. 


Diese Verse entstammen einem ca. 180 Verse zihlenden Spottgedicht auf 
Luther in vierhebigen Reimpaaren. Sie bilden einen Anhang zu der Roten- 
burger Chronik des BarfiiSerménchs Michael Eisenhart,** die zusammen 
mit Thomas Zweifels viel umfangreicherem Werk als Band cxxx1x der 
“Bibliothek des Literarischen Vereins Stuttgart” im Jahre 1878 im Druck 
erschien. Dieses Werk bildet Hauptmanns wichtigste Quelle fiir den 


% “Florian Geyer in der Geschichte und bei Gerhart Hauptmann.” (Neue Jahrbiicher 
fiir das Klassische Altertum, Geschichte und Deutsche Literatur und fiir Padagogik.) 
1916. Band 37, S. 227. 

2% Owen, a.a.0. 302, hat die Herkunft dieser Stelle bereits nachgewiesen. 
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Gang der Rothenburger Ereignisse. Bei Eisenhart lauten unsre Verse, 
S. 622-623: 
Den Miintzer hat sein gayst betrogen, 
Der ist nun hin und aufgeflogen, 
Sy haben beyd gut ding gelogen. 
7 


Thomas, det yetzgenante geyster, 
Und Luther, aller liigen meyster, 
Das christlich volck schentlich verfiirt . . . 


Man sieht, Hauptmann hat nicht blof den im Original entstellten vierten 
Vers verbessert, sondern auch die zwei durch einen Stern getrennten 
Stiicke zu einem strophenartigen Gebilde zusammengeschweift. 

(7) FG 167. ‘“‘Wein!—Wein!—Wein von dem Rhein!’’, ruft Geyer. 
Auch dieser Ausruf ist als ein Zitat zu belegen. In Janssens Geschichte, 1, 
223 (9. Aufl., 1883), fand Hauptmann ein Trinklied, dessen Anfang 
lautet: 

Wein, wein von dem Rein, 
lauter, claur und fein, 

dein varb gib gar lichten schein 
als cristal und rubein. 


(8) FG 171-172. Der schwerste Schlag hat Geyer getroffen. Sein braver 
Tellermann ist zu seinen FiiSen verschieden. Er weifi, es geht auch mit 
ihm zu Ende. Die Vorahnung des eigenen Todes hat er eben in ein 
Ratselspiel gekleidet, das seine seelische Gefaftheit ergreifend offen- 
bart. Da besinnt er sich der im Halbdunkel kauernden Gefihrten. 
“Fiirchtet Euch nit, singt!” ruft er ihnen zu. “Den Toten weckt Ihr nit 
auf.”’ Da beginnt Klauslin und “singt mit einer alten, zitternden Stimme: 

Der Florian Geyer zu Weinsberg was... . 
Ergriff er die schwarze Fahne und sprach: 
Auf, liebe Gesellen mein, 

Jetzt wollen wir das Schlo8 gewinnen.” 


Mit seiner Erinnerung an jene beriihmte Waffentat verscharft das Lied 
die Kluft zwischen dem Einst und dem Jetzt bis zum Unertriglichen, 
und Florian Geyer lat sich nieder und weint. 

Dieses Lied, das in Rhythmus und Reim ganz den Charakter der Im- 
provisation hat (wie so manche Volksliedstellen), findet sich in keiner 
Sammlung. Und das aus guten Griinden. Soll es als eine Augenblicks- 
eingebung des von Riihrung iibermannten Klauslin wirken, so sollte 
man billig in gedruckten Quellen nicht danach suchen. Aber es gibt 
zureichendere Griinde, an die wir uns halten kénnen. Es gab kein solches 
Lied, es konnte kein solches Lied geben. Die alte Uberlieferung in Lied 
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und Chronik weifS nichts von einer Beteiligung Florian Geyers an der 
Erstiirmung von Weinsberg. Florian Geyer lebt im Lied als ein Bauern- 
fiihrer, wie so viele andre, doch von Waffentaten, durch die er sich ausge- 
zeichnet hatte, wei die Uberlieferung nichts zu melden. Gleich nach 
Erscheinen unsers Dramas hat Max Lenz™ den Nachweis erbracht, dai 
der Mann, dem Hauptmann die Anregung zur Inangriffnahme des Dra- 
mas verdankt, der Historiker Wilhelm Zimmermann,” den “roman- 
tischen Poeten” zuzurechnen ist, was die Gestalt Geyers betrifft. Geyers 
schwarze Schar, von der Zimmermann fabelt, hat es nie gegeben. “‘Bleibt 
fiir Florian Geyer selbst bei Weinsberg, Heilbronn und Neckarsulm 
iiberhaupt noch Platz, wenn seine schwarze Garde nie existiert hat?’’, 
fragt Lenz. Und seine Antwort lautet: ‘“‘Wir kénnen getrost annehmen, 
da& der Historiker des Bauernkrieges [Zimmermann] hier wie ander- 
warts lediglich seiner bliihenden Phantasie gefolgt ist’’ (109). Noch der 
neueste Geschichtschreiber des Bauernkriegs, Giinther Franz,” pflichtet 
Lenz bei, wenn er schreibt: “M. Lenz... zerstérte zuerst die von 
Oechsle und Zimmermann gewobene Geyerlegende, er ist fiir die Kritik 
des Tatsichlichen noch immer grundlegend”’ (1, 304, Anm.). Es ist hier 
nicht der Ort, der Frage nach Hauptmanns Einstellung zu der histo- 
rischen Uberlieferung nachzugehen. Das Gesagte geniigt, um zu zeigen, 
weshalb die besprochene Strophe sich nicht in den Quellen findet. 

(9) FG 172. Als Geyer sich wieder gesammelt hat, lift er sich von 

Marei weine Waffen—zum letzten Ritt—anlegen. Dabei spricht er ein 
feierliches Gelébnis der Treue zu seiner Sache aus,—Worte, die in Anfiih- 
rungszeichen stehen aber trotz ihres Verscharakters wohl deshalb als 
Prosa gedruckt sind, weil sie durch fremde Einschiibe unterbrochen wer- 
den: 
‘Von Wahrheit ich will nimmer lahn’... Den Helm, Marei!—‘Das soll mir 
bitten ab kein Mann, auch schafft, zu schrecken mich, kein Wehr, kein Bann, 
kein Acht’... Die Armschienen fest, ich will mich damit begraben lassen. . . 
‘Obwohl mein’ treue Mutter weint, da ich die Sach’ hab’ fangen an, Gott woll’ 
sie trésten . . . [Das Schwert umgiirtend:] Es mu gahn.’ 


Dann fordert er die Gefahrten auf, ihm Bescheid zu tun, auf Ulrich von 
Huttens Gedichtnis, auf des Sickingen Gedichtnis. 

Das sind Huttenverse. Sie stammen aus Huttens Vorwort zu der 
deutschen Ausgabe seiner Gespriche. Hauptmann hat sie, wie die an 
Kaiser Karl gerichtete Apostrophe, aus D. F. Straufiens Huttenbuch, wo 

* Vgl. Anm. 1. 

% Dr. W. Zimmermann, Allgemeine Geschichte des Groen Bauernkrieges. 3 Biinde (Stutt- 
gart: Franz Heinrich Kohler, 1841-43). 

% Giinther Franz: Der Deutsche Bauernkrieg. 2 Bande (Miinchen und Berlin: Verlag 
Oldenbourg, 1933). 
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sie, Band 11, S. 121, in folgendem Wortlaut zu finden sind: 


Von Wahrheit ich will nimmer lan, 

Das soll mir bitten ab kein Mann, 

Auch schafft, zu schrecken mich, kein Wehr, 

Kein Bann, kein Acht, wie fast und sehr 

Man mich damit zu schrecken meint; 

Obwohl mein fromme Mutter weint, 

Da ich die Sach hatt gfangen an: 

Gott will sie trésten, es mu8 gahn; 

Und sollt es brechen auch vorm End, 

Wills Gott, so mags nit werden gwendt, 

Darum will brauchen FiiS und Hind. 
Ich habs gewagt. 


Die ergriffenen Hérer kannten die Verse gut, was Menzingens Zusatz zu 
Karlstatts Antwort auf Geyers Gelébnis beweist. Er sagt nimlich, in 
betonter Umbildung eines der vier von Geyer ausgelassenen Schlufverse: 
“Will’s Gott, so mag’s noch werden gewend’t.”—Da8 Hauptmann die 
Huttenverse aus Strau% hat und nicht etwa aus der Huttenausgabe im 
Kiirschner (DNL, xvui, 2. Teil, S. 285-286), beweist der dritte Vers, der 
bei Strauf und Hauptmann lautet: “auch schafft, zu schrecken mich, 
kein Wehr,”’ wogegen die Kiirschnersche Ausgabe—jedenfalls richtiger 
—-schreibt: auch schafit, zu stillen mich, kein Wehr. Die Ersetzung der 
“frommen” durch die “treue’”’ Mutter erklart sich jedenfalls aus Haupt- 
manns Wunsch, die minnliche Haltung durch keinen Mifton zu stéren.?* 

(10) FG 185-186. Lorenz von Hutten gibt einen lebendigen Bericht 
von der Bedringnis der auf Unser Frauen Berg belagerten Ritter und von 
der Freude, die alle ergriff, als der Entsatz erschien: 


So aber was Hilf’ in der Not kommen. Mute der Tiirmer uf’m mittleren Turm 
alsbald den Bauern das Liedlein blasen: 

Hat dich der Schimpf gereuen, 

Zo zeug du wider heim. 
Der vordere Tiirmer jubelnde und schreiende uf die Schiitt gefiihret, da® er 
den Wiirzburgern uffspielete unten in der Stadt. Das hat er mit Freud’ getan 
und ihnen den armen Judas gar hell und schmetternd mit seiner Trummeten 
zu héren geben. 


Dieses Ereignis muf stark auf die Gemiiter der Zeitgenossen gewirkt 
haben, denn wir finden es in seinen charakteristischen Ziigen in einer 
ganzen Reihe von Liedern festgehalten. Bei Liliencron 111, Nr. 380 lautet 
die zweite Hilfte der 20. Strophe: 


% Damit ist auch Blau, nach dem Owen, a.a.O. 303, die Huttenverse zitiert, als Quelle 
erledigt, denn sein Text entspricht demjenigen im Kiirschner. Die Umbildung eines 
Huttenverses in Menzingens Erwiderung ist Owen iibrigens entgangen. 
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sie bliesen mit freidenreichem schalle 
die edeln fiirsten an, 

den bauren den “‘armen Judas, 

was hast du gethan.”’ 


Liliencron 111, Nr. 381, Strophe 51 lautet: 
Der thiirner blies den “Judas, 
ach was hast du gethan,” 
es waren selzam laudes, 
es lacht nicht jederman. 
Er blies: “hats dich gerewet, 
so ziehe wieder heim.” 


Liliencron 111, Nr. 382, Strophe 22 lautet: 
hat dich der schimpf gerawen, 
ziech heim, dir mag wol grawen, 
man wiirt dir nit vil trawen, 
du hast deinem herrn gethon, 
wie Judas der verzweifelt man! 


Auch die Zimmernsche Chronik,”" 11, 253 erwahnt das Lied: “Hat dich der 
schimpf gerowen,” und die Anmerkung dazu, Band rv, 429 gibt beide 
Verse in dieser Fassung: 

Hat dich der schimpf gereuet, 

so zeug nun wider heim. 


Der arme Judas spielt auf das bekannte Kirchenlied an, das ich noch 
in meiner Jugend habe singen héren.—Eine ganze Reihe dieser und 
aihnlicher Fassungen sind Hauptmann bestimmt zu Gesicht gekommen. 
Die engste Anlehnung aber zeigt die Hauptmannstelle an den Bericht des 
Wiirzburger Magisters und bischéflichen Schreibers, Lorenz Fries, in 
seiner Geschichte des Bauernkrieges in Ostfranken.*® Fries schreibt S: 320: 


... der thurner uf dem mitler thurn pliess den bauren das gemain liedlein: 
“hat dich der schimpf gerauhen, so ziehe du wider haim etc.” so wart der vorder 
thurner herab uf die Schut gefurt, der bliess den zu Wirtzburg in der stat den 
“armen Judas.’”® 


7 Herausgegeben von K. A. Barack. “Bibliothek des Literarischen Vereins Stuttgart,” 
Band 91-94. 1869 f. 

8 Wiirtzburg, 1883 gedruckt. Herausgegeben von Dr. August Schaffler und Dr. Theodor 
Henner. Verlag des historischen Vereines von Unterfranken. Der Schlufsatz der gediegenen 
Eintleitung der Herausgeber lautet (xlvi): Mége nun das unsterbliche Werk unsers Magisters 
Lorenz Fries in dem wiirdigen Gewande, das ihm die riihmlichst bekannte Thein’sche 
Druckerei (Stiirz) um die Lenden gegiirtet, seinen Weg wandeln und die tiefere Erkenntnis 
einer héchst wichtigen Epoche unserer vaterlindischen Geschichte in immer weitere Kreise 
tragen! 

3° FG 189 werden die Anfangsverse des ‘armen Judas” bei anderer Gelegenheit ge- 
sungen. 
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(11) FG 190. “Schertlin. Wohlan, fromme Gesellen! So lasset uns nach 
der Arbeit ein wenig Deutsch-Herren spielen. Kunz von der Miihlen 
spricht im Abgehen: 

Kleider aus und Kleider an, 
Essen, trinken, schlafen gahn, 
Das ist die Arbeit, so die Deutsch-Herren han. 


Bei Janssen, 1, 604 (9. Aufl. 1883) liest man: 


Eine besondere Mifachtung erregte auch der Deutsche Orden, der keine andere 
Aufgabe mehr zu haben schien, als iiber ein bestimmtes Gebiet landesherrliche 
Hoheit auszuiiben und kraft seiner geistlichen Vorrechte die Kirche zu verwelt- 
lichen. Statt der Feinde sagte man, spiefien die Ritter gebratene Kapaunen, 
Rebhiihner Ginse und Enten. Im Munde des Volkes ging der Spottreim: 

Kleider aus und Kleider an, 

Essen, trinken, schlafen gan, 

Ist die Arbeit, so die deutschen Herren han. 


(12) FG 191. Gleich darauf hért man die Ritter, die sich in den 

Speisesaal zuriickgezogen haben, singen: 

Wir haben keine Sorgen 

Wohl um das Rém’sche Reich, 

Es sterb’ heut oder morgen, 

Das gilt uns alles gleich. 
Es handelt sich hier um eine Wanderstrophe, die in verschiedenen Lie- 
dern auftaucht. Sehr nah kommt unsrer Fassung die 4. Strophe eines 
Trinkliedes (““Man sagt wohl, in dem Maien’’) im Wunderhorn (S. 631- 
632 der Griesbachschen Ausgabe). In der Uhlandschen Fassung desselben 
Liedes, Uhland Nr. 215, fehlt unsre Strophe. Dafiir aber lautet in Uhland 
Nr. 265, ‘““Druckerorden”’ iiberschrieben, die erste Strophe wie folgt: 

Wolauf mit reichem schalle! 

ich weifi mir ein gselschaft gut, 

liebt mir vor andern allen, 

sie tregt ein freien mut, 

sie hat ein kleine sorge 

wol umb das rémisch reich, 

es sterb heut oder morgen 

so gilts in alles gleich. 


Hauptmann mag beide Fassungen gekannt und den ersten Vers leicht 
verdndert haben.?™ 
(13) FG 195. Das letzte Stiick gebundener Rede bilden die Verse, die 
der Ritter Schertlin, den kleinen Grumbach auf dem Arm, hersagt oder 
2% Owen, a.a.0. 305, weist diese Verse bei Blau in genau demselben Wortlaut nach, 


der im Drama vorliegt. Hauptmann hat demnach den Liedtext ohne Anderung iibernom- 
men! 
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singt. Sie stehen an wirkungsvoller Stelle. Das symbolkriftige Gruppen- 
bild gesellt sich dem Wort, um in dem Leser und Hoérer eine Ahnung des- 
sen erstehen zu lassen, was die nichste Zukunft dem geschlagenen Bau- 
ernvolk bringen wird: 

Willst du dich ernihren, 

Du junger Edelmann! 

Folg’ du meiner Lehren, 

Sitz uf, trab’ zum Bann! 

Wenn der Bauer zu Holze fahrt, 

So greif, ihn freislich an, 

Derwisch’ ihn bei dem Kragen, 

Erfreu’ das Herze din, 

Nimm ihm, was er habe, 

Spann’ aus die Pferdlein sin, 

Sei frisch und dazu unverzagt. 

Wenn er nummen Pfennig hat, 

So rei ihm d’Gurgel ab. 


Bei Uhland stehen diese Verse als Strophe 2 und 3 von Nr. 134 mit der 
Uberschrift: ‘“Edelmannslehre.”’ Auf Uhland verweist auch Janssen, der 
sie 1, 227 ebenfalls bringt. Bei Uhliand haben unsre Verse folgenden 
Wortlaut: 

Wiltu dich erneren, 

du junger edelman, 

folg du miner lere, 

sitz uf, drab zum ban! 

halt dich zu dem griinen wald, 

wann der bur ins holz fert 

so renn in freislich an! 


Derwiisch in bi dem kragen, 

erfreuw das herze din, 

nim im was er habe, 

span uf die pferdelin sin! 

bis frisch und darzu unverzagt, 

wann er nummen pfenning hat 

so rif im dgurgel ab! 
Man sieht, bei Hauptmann fehlen der fiinfte Vers der ersten Strophe und 
die strophische Gliederung. Es wird da ein Fliichtigkeitsfehler vorliegen. 
Davon abgesehen aber hat Hauptmann die Sprachform der Verse erheb- 
lich modernisiert, allerdings in ganz inkonsequenter Weise. Er schreibt 
“sitz uf,” aber “spann aus”; “meiner Lehren,” aber “das Herze din.”’ In 
einem Vers steht sogar “Pferdelein min!’’ Solchen Doppelformen begeg- 
net man ja auf Schritt und Tritt das ganze Drama hindurch. Hauptmann 
hat sich offensichtlich mit Riicksicht auf seinen Leserkreis weder auf 
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den alten noch auf den neuen Lautstand festlegen wollen, ging es ihm 
doch darum, méglichst stark den Anschein altertiimlicher Sprache zu 
erwecken, ohne doch in der Hauptsache unverstindlich zu werden. So 
wird vermutlich nur der philologisch geschulte Leser Gefahr laufen, an 
der Doppelheit der Formen Anstof zu nehmen, auch wo sie in ein und 
demselben strophischen Gebilde begegnen. 


Bei weitem die meisten Verse, die wir hier besprochen haben, entstam- 
men dem Volkslied, viele darunter der besonderen Gattung des histo- 
rischen Liedes, das ein bestimmtes Ereignis festhilt. Es sei deshalb gestat- 
tet, an dieser Stelle einige Wendungen zu mustern, die ihren Weg aus 
dem Volksliede in Hauptmanns Prosa gefunden zu haben scheinen. Viel- 
leicht wiirde es sorgfiltigem Suchen gelingen, diese Lese um ein Be- 
trichtliches zu vermehren. 

(1) FG 62. “Hier ist christliche Liebe auf tiirkische Art bewiesen.”’ 
Vgl. ebf. FG 73.—Liliencron u11, Nr. 381, Str. 42 heiSt es von den Bauern: 

lieSen sich christlich nennen 
und gabens tiirkisch fiir.?% 


(2) FG 74. “Wir wollen ihnen die Wiirzburger Osterfladen mit Pulver 
bestreuen ...” (In der Osterzeit kommt der Bauernkrieg zum Aus- 
bruch.)—Liliencron 111, Nr. 382, Str. 8 beginnt: 

Die von Wiirzburg thetten laden 
gest auf dem Neckerthal 
zu irem osterfladen. 


(3) FG 74. “Bauer, hiit dich, mein Rof schligt dich!’’, ruft ein Ritter, 
um der Zuversicht der SchloSbesatzung Ausdruck zu geben.—Dieser 
Satz steht als Vorspruch vor Liliencron 111, Nr. 380, wo es auch um die 
Wiirzburger Ereignisse geht. 

(4) FG 81. Im Gegensatz zu Geyers geriihmter Tapferkeit heift es von 
Gétz: “Dawider nehmet den Berlinger, der will den Fuchs nindert nit 
beifen.”—Vgl. Liliencron 11, Nr. 381, Str. 39: 

Im schlo& thettens sich fleifen, 
schickten sich erst mit lust, 

ob sie mer wolten beifen 

den fuchs; es was um sust... 


Vgl. ebenfalls Uhland Nr. 141 A, Str. 2: 
der sich des adels fleist 
und doch den fuchs nit beist. 


(5) FG 95. Link droht: “Soll denen in der Besatzung der Reif am 
Kiibel dermafien werden angezogen, daf sie wie Fische sollen daraus 


2% Owen, a.a.0. 290, zitiert eine Stelle aus Bensen, die einwandfrei als Vorlage der 
Hauptmannschen Wendung anzuerkennen ist. 
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springen... .’ Falls Hauptmann diese priichtige Redensart nicht in 
ihrem vollen Wortlaut einer alten Quelle verdankt, ist er durch das 
Volkslied dazu angeregt worden, wo die zugrunde liegende Vorstellung 
in jener Zeit haufig zu finden ist, z.B. Liliencron m1, Nr. 369, Str. 13: 

er sprach: wurd mir ain aidgenof, 

ich will im den kiibel binden ba®, 
im D. W. unter “Kiibel” Sp. 2488 zitiert und erklart: “entlehnt von den 
Schlagen, mit denen der Fafibinder dem Kiibel die Reife festkopft.”’ 
Auch Zimmermann, u, 161 zitiert inbezug auf Herzog Ulrichs vereitelten 
Zug gegen Stuttgart, 1525: ““Nun wollen wir den Schweizern den Kiibel 
binden!”’ 

(6) FG 136. “Die Niirnberger Pfeffersicke [Krimer] haben abgeschrie- 
ben.” —Vgl. Uhland, Nr. 144, Str. 6: 

Albrecht von Rosenberg der hat ein ro, das kan zelten und traben, 
darauf tet er manchen Niirnbergischen pfeffersack jagen. 

(7) FG 139: “Sind nit genug franzésische Stuber und Sonnenkronen 
im Umlauf?!”. Vgl. FG 166: “franzésische Stiiber und Sonnenkronen.” 
—Bei Uhland heiBt es Nr. 190, Str. 1: 

Wir loben gott den herren 
darzu den edlen kéning 

er will uns erlich lonen 

mit stiiwern und sonnenkronen. 

(8) FG 150: “Wo sind meine Dunkelknaben geblieben?’’, klagt Geyer. 
—Bei Liliencron 1, Nr. 381, Str. 30 lesen wir: 

Da kamen die dunkel knaben 
vom hellen haufen gerant. 

(9) FG 151: “Getraut ihm doch euer keiner..., einem alten Weibe 
eine teige Birne zu nehmen.”—V¢gl. Udhland, Nr. 110, Str. 3: 

Ach junk fraw, wolt irs mit mir gan 
und do die taigen pirn stan 
dort aufen uf jener haide? 


Vgl. ebenfalls Stébers ‘Alsatia’” 1862-67, Sprichwoérter Geilers von Kai- 
sersberg Nr. 45 (S. 135): ‘“Man seht wol am sack wo die taigen birnen 
liegen.”’ 

(10) FG 195: Ich war ohne Lust am Spiel, ...sust hattet Ihr mir 
wohl nit einen WeiSpfennig mégen abnehmen.”—Vgl. Uhland, Nr. 144, 
Str. 5: 


der weifen pfenninge hastu nit vil, 
der roten kanstu nit iiberkommen. 


HERMANN J. WEIGAND 
Yale University (Schlub, folgt) 











LXIII 
JEAN GIRAUDOUX, PRINCE DES PRECIEUX 


Quand tant d’autres seront oubliés, il prendra place dans notre histoire 
littéraire un peu au-dessus de Voiture, parmi les précieux qui ne sont 
pas ridicules.' 


HAT preciosity is only a relative term will be readily endorsed by 

anyone who has studied the critical literature devoted to Jean 
Giraudoux. Some critics hurl the word as a reproach and condemnation, 
while others give themselves pains to plead or explain Giraudoux’s case. 
Each, as well as the author himself, feels certain that preciosity is the 
word which will label and pigeon-hole him exactly; but alas, each pro- 
ceeds to suggest a different nuance until the subject becomes quite con- 
fusing. The word preciosity itself suffers as many interpretations as 
classicism or romanticism, so a precise definition is out of the question. 
Originally associated with the seventeenth century arbiters of taste in 
language and etiquette, the term has since broadened ‘its scope con- 
siderably. Literary historians have found it a convenient label for sub- 
tlety and refinement wherever these qualities may appear. Hence they 
do not mean an isolated phenomenon, but a fundamental characteristic of 
some minds, adapting and transforming itself according to time and 
place. Words such as gongorism, euphuism, concettism, conceptualism, 
or marivaudage are mutations or varieties of preciosity. According to 
popular usage, however, précieux means only précieux ridicule, synony- 
mous with artificial or affected. In analyzing the preciosity of Jean Girau- 
doux from our own point of view, we shall find occasion to examine a 
great variety of critical opinions. 

The explanation of Giraudoux’s prose style may be found in two psy- 
chological factors: namely, a sort of pictorial thinking and an extraor- 
dinary mental agility.2 These characteristics account for his so-called 
preciosity and therefore must be investigated. As he writes, Giraudoux 
seems to think in images. The world, he declares, is a picture-book: 
Bénie soit l’institutrice qui, lorsque j’eus cing ans, me montrant le plus beau 
livre d’images et me baillonnant hermétiquement de sa main, m’apprit 4 penser 
sans avoir 4 ponsser des cris, en deux lecons d’une heure.* 


Abstractions are meaningless to him without pictorial representation: 
Au nom seul du Jour, je le sentais onduler silencieusement entre ses deux nuits 


1 Daniel and Charles Bonnefon, Les écrivains modernes de la France (Fayard, 1927), 


pp. 567-568. 
* Laurence LeSage, ‘‘The Cliché Basis for Some of the Metaphors of Jean Giraudoux,”’ 
MLN, tv1 (June, 1941), 436. 3 Juliette au pays des hommes, p. 175. 
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comme un cygne aux ailes noires. Au nom seul du Mois, je le voyais s’échafauder, 
arc-bouté sur ses Jeudis et ses Dimanches. Je voyais les Saisons, les Vertus 
marcher en groupes, dormir par dortoirs. J’avais pour le monde entier la ten- 
dresse et l’indulgence qu’inspirent les allégories.* 


Images multiply with amazing rapidity under his pen. Giraudoux’s mind 
dances merrily around any subject, playing with words and the signs of 
things, much to the despair of the plodding reader who is dazzled by the 
display of pyrotechnics. One may feel like crying out with the Cyclops, 
victim of Ulysses’ wit: 

Hola! . . . quel est ce langage bizarre, élastique et trompeur, qui me donne I’im- 
pression de rouler sur la créte des vagues, puis d’enfoncer, et qui me chavire!® 
Because the law of gravity has apparently no power over the little air 
pocket in which this ‘‘Fantasio of the new literature” moves, he has been 
severely reprimanded for his antics, his impenitent and incurable mental 
puerility. He is charged with being a “jongleur, rhéteur, sophiste.’’* After 
reading Siegfried et le Limousin, M. Bidou voices his dismay: “Son esprit, 
qui est exquis, n’est-il pas las de porter des fruits au goat compliqué, 
dont la chair est malgré tout un peu filandreuse? Que n’est-il pommier, et 
ne porte-t-il des pommes, tout simplement!’’? M. Cahuet complains: “Tl 
semble que, de son livre, M. Giraudoux aurait pu tirer bien aisément un 
plus beau livre durable et plut6t une ceuvre d’écrivain qu’un jeu de 
dilettante.’’® Lucien Dubech apparently suffered from mental indigestion 
after being served a meal of literary hors d’ceuvres: “Toute son ceuvre, 
sans excepter une seule ligne, est faite avec des souvenirs livresques et des 
figures de rhétorique.”® Humbourg suggests that Giraudoux is intoxi- 
cated by his muse.’ 

Thus endowed with unusual powers of perception and a nimble wit, 
Giraudoux leads his dazed and complaining readers through a tangled 
jungle of free association of ideas and images. His tidy manuscripts, 
rarely marred by erasures or cross-outs, reveal a spontaneous poet re- 
cording his thought patterns as they take form. Often he begins with a 
phrase and the rest is embroidery on that theme. Each sentence is born 
from the preceding. Writing, he claims, is never work, but a natural 
function. His novels lack structure, but possess rather a musical charac- 
ter because of the contrapuntal weaving of ideas: 

Jetez-lui un vocable au hasard, et tout aussitét..., par un mécanisme qui 


Ecole des Indifférents, p. 39. 5 Elpénor, p. 25. 

6 Yves Gandon, Le démon du style (Plon, 1938), p. 140. 

7 Henri Bidou, “‘Parimi les livres,” Revue de Paris, xxx (October, 1926), 690. 

8 A. Cahuet, “Le grand prix Balzac,” L’I/lustration, cLx (November 11, 1922), 468. 
® Lucien Dubech, Les chefs de file de la jeune génération (Plon-Nourrit, 1925), p. 162. 
10 Pierre Humbourg, Jean Giraudoux (Marseille: Les Cahiers du Sud, 1926). 
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tient de l’accroissement de la boule de neige roulant sur une pente couverte 
d’un épais tapis blanc, il vous composera, s’il lui chante, tout un livre. Parti 
d’une idée—ou seulement d’une image, il ne l’abandonnera pas qu’il ne lait 
épuisée dans toutes les nuances qu’elle peut revétir, avec tous les développe- 
ments qu’elle lui propose, et en usant des ressources quasi illimitées de son 
pouvoir d’expression.™ 
Giraudoux scorns the conventional novelists who, “‘binocle au nez, s’oc- 
cupent 4 assembler en un roman, comme un jeu de patience, mille 
pensées qu’ils n’ont eues que séparément.”” His method is so evident 
that one is astonished by the statement of Professor Stansbury that 
Giraudoux is the least spontaneous of writers.'* Can we believe with M. 
Azais also that “‘M. Giraudoux sue, ahanne, se tord pour trouver a 
chaque ligne une métaphore, une prosopopée, un mythe, une allégorie?’’ 
Begging leave to differ with Professor Stansbury and M. Azais, we 
must assume that the brilliant bouquets of Giraudoux’s imagery arise 
less from a conscious desire to “‘épater le bourgeois,” than from a spon- 
taneous exuberance: 
On voit tout de suite comme l’élasticité indéfinie de son vocabulaire allait 
faciliter la démarche de Jean Giraudoux engagé sur la voie du style précieux." 


Affectation is conspicuously absent. Hence he differs fundamentally 
from John Donne and the other metaphysical poets whom we are wont 
to think of as sensuous thinkers. The English poets try either to give 
a logical frame-work to their poetic effusions or to communicate an idea 
by a carefully worked out illustrative image. Their imagery illustrates 
their thoughts, while with Giraudoux the thought and image are, if not 
identical, at least simultaneous. The same distinction pertains to Girau- 
doux and the Hétel de Rambouillet where petits-maitres spoke in riddles 
to exclude the vulgar. The patiently contrived metaphors of the Guir- 
lande de Julie reveal a distressing lack of inspiration; such is indeed not 
the case with Giraudoux whose verbal extravagance results from his 
refusal to suppress the myriads of imagery which spring unbidden to his 
mind. M. Brasillach warns us not to confuse the preciosity of Giraudoux 
with the dry art of the seventeenth century: 

Et que le mot de préciosité ne nous évoque pas le précieux francais: il faut penser 
a l’Espagne ou a l’Angleterre, 4 ce luxe d’images intelligentes d’ot nait la poésie 
et qui pare les comédies et les drames de Shakespeare, et toute la Renaissance 
elizabéthaine, et Caldéron. Car cz n’est pas une préciosité séche, l’art de con- 


1 Yves Gandon, op. cit., p. 139. 12 Ecole des indifférents, p. 114. 

3 Milton H. Stansbury, French Novelists of Today (Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1935), p. 21. 

4 Marcel Azais, Le chemin des gardies (Nouvelle librairie nationale, 1926), p. 237. 

% Gandon, op. cit., p. 139. 
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duire une seule métaphore, le mince charme de |’hétel de Rambouillet. Les 
images, au contraire, sont abondantes, et celles de la Bible se mélent sans fausse 
note a celles de Jean Giraudoux, et l’ensemble est d’une richesse, orientale et 
flamboyante, comme une dentelle de pierre dans une cathédrale."* 


However, we may note some resemblance to the unrestrained verbal 
abundance which appeared frequently in French poetry of the sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries—in Marot, in the poets of the Pleiade, in 
D’Aubigné, in Garnier, in the Malherbe of Les Larmes de Saint Pierre, 
in Maynard, Théophile, Saint Amant, etc. What seems to be a point of 
special confusion is struck by M. Brasillach’s expression images intelli- 
gentes. It is the undeniable intellectual nature of Giraudoux’s imagery 
which has led some critics to label it artificial and affected. Intellectual- 
ism, however, is not necessarily incompatible with spontaneity as Mr. 
Middleton Murry points out very convincingly in his discussion of the 
unselfconsciousness of Shakespeare in the working out of conceits.!” 
Giraudoux’s misnamed tours de force are executed with much less effort 
than is generally supposed. 

M. René Lalou remarks that Giraudoux’s preciosity is only his fa- 
miliarity, not a bookish fault but a spontaneous tendency.'* M. Bouvier 
says it is only “la poésie des simples.’”’'® Jean Prévost insists that Girau- 
doux is not précieux, but original.*° Maurice Bourdet is of the same opin- 
ion, for he says that literary language is so stuffed with clichés and con- 
ventionalities that originality and sincerity may at first be confused 
with preciosity. He concludes with André Gide: “Certes je ne prétends 
pas que toute préciosité d’art soit sincére, mais bien que la sincerité 
profonde exige une matiére nouvelle et qui parait d’abord préciosité.’’™ 
Giraudoux’s own diagnosis leads us still farther away from the idea of 
affectation. He reproaches French literature for discouraging verbal 
excesses, “qui correspondent du moins 4 de vrais défauts ou qualités 
humaines.’ If by preciosity one means affectation, then the term is in- 
correctly applied to Giraudoux; for his verbal excesses result not from 
affectation in language, but on the contrary from a lack of it. Spon- 
taneity is the element which marks Giraudoux’s brand of preciosity. 


6 Robert Brasillach, “Le théatre de Jean Giraudoux, 1932-34,” Portraits (Plon, 1935), 
pp. 123-163. 

11 J. Middleton Murry, Shakespeare (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1936), pp. 233-234. 

18 René Lalou, “Univers de Jean Giraudoux,” Nouvelles littéraires, November 7, 1931, p.2. 

19 E. Bouvier, Initiation a la littérature d’aujourd’hui (La Renaissance du Livre, 1932), 
p. 251. 

20 J. Prévost, “L’Esprit de Jean Giraudoux,” La Nouvelle Revue francaise, x11 (1933), 
37-52. 

* Maurice Bourdet, Jean Giraudoux (Editions de la Nouvelle Revue critique, 1928), 
p. 53. # “‘Charles-Louis Philippe,” La Nouvelle Revue francaise, XLtx (1937), 538. 
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Despite the above distinction, one is loath to renounce this convenient 

word. Since its use is no longer restricted to the short span of years from 
1620 to 1660, from the salon of Mme de Rambouillet to the Précieuses 
ridicules of Moliére,“ but is recognized as an age-old phenomenon which 
transforms itself according to time and place; one feels justified in apply- 
ing the word to a contemporary writer. But let us call it the new precios- 
ity to emphasize its gratuitous nature: . . . “‘et voici s’épanouir, avec la 
jeune poésie, un nouveau précieux.”’ Verbal improvisation is the avowed 
technique of most contemporary explorers of new literary forms: 
A force de poursuivre des interprétations ambigués, et des associations curieuses, 
les écrivains en sont arrivés .. . 4 ne plus considérer dans le mot que ses capa- 
cités d’association, sens et sons, ses possibilités de jeux intellectuels, de symboles 
et méme de calembours. 


The contemporary précieux lets “en lui, naitre, s’entreméler ou se bous- 
culer des images.’** Giraudoux says, “C’est cette part importante de 
l’improvisation qui donne de la vie 4 une oeuvre, et qui donne surtout de 
la poésie.”’*> The poétes fantaisistes hold only to chance and fortuity. 
From Rimbaud and Lautréamont the tradition continues in Apollinaire, 
André Salmon, Max Jacob, Cocteau, Paul Reverdy, etc. Surrealism has 
gone beyond Giraudoux to carry improvisation to its highest power. 
M. A.-M. Petitjean calls him “le plus accompli sans doute de nos chas- 
seurs d’images, mais |l’écriture automatique bientét lui fit concur- 
rence.’’* Modern preciosity claims a more serious réle than it has played 
in the past. In the hierarchy of literature it has provoked only the indul- 
gent smile which one accords to péchés mignons. It probably deserves 
better treatment: 

Toute forme d’art est au fond un état d’esprit, c’est-d-dire un jugement de prin- 
cipe. Derriére chaque esthétique il y a l’ensemble d’une philosophie. On a discerné 
la métaphysique du baroque. Pourquoi ne reconnaitrait-on pas celle de la 
préciosité??? 

The classicist orders and chooses, believing himself to be following a 
divine order; but the précieux is content to remain in the confusion and 
profusion of the world where “les parfums, les couleurs et les sons se 
répondent,”’ where he may revel in “rapports précieux, ces bagues 
scintillantes, ces anneaux d’alliance par lesquels le poéte consacre les 
innombrables mariages—méme et surtout les plus bizarres—entre tous 
les étres et toutes les choses qui composent |’univers.’’® 


% Daniel Mornet, “Comment étudier les écrivains ou les ouvrages de troisiéme ou 
quatriéme ordre,” Romanic Review, xxvi1 (1937), 206. 
™% Jean Epstein, quoted from John Charpentier, “Autour du précieux,” Mercure de 


France, ccxxxvii (1932), 286. % F.Lefévre, Une heure avec .. . , 4iéme série, p.117. 
% A.-M. Petitjean, “Electre et Giraudoux,” Nouvelle Revue francaise, xurx (September, 
1937), 482. 77 Rousseaux, op. cit., p. 119. 38 Thid. 
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Preciosity is not confined exclusively to matters of language. It implies 
a refinement, a delicacy of sentiment to combat the crude and the ugly. 
Here Giraudoux fits without any reservation, pleading guilty to “un 
excessif panthéisme et de la politesse envers la création.” 


Tous les désastres de la préciosité, mal qui consiste a traiter les objets comme 
des humains, les humains comme s’ils étaient dieux et vierges, les dieux comme 
des chats ou des belettes, mal qui provoque, non pas la vie dans les biblio- 
théques, mais les relations personelles avec les saisons, les petits animaux. . . .2° 


He deliberately turns his back on the harsh details of the actual world. 
They have no place in his work. In the shipwreck scene of Elpénor one 
notices only how much the drowning sailors resemble birds.*° Dead 
bodies washed ashore arouse in Suzanne only idle curiosity. Of the first 
she observes that “‘la lune se levait et le repassait et l’argentait comme un 
objet de toile.’”** Giraudoux’s characters are never harassed by financial 
worries and in their love affairs observe the rules of Mlle de Scudéry’s 
carte du tendre. There are no villains. The public felt somewhat shocked 
by Giraudoux’s war books: critics spoke of his ‘“‘vision pommadée de 
la guerre,” his “guerre en dentelles.’’** Benjamin Crémieux finds that 
Giraudoux’s works give the effect of objects dipped in a golden bath.™ 
Mozart and Scarlatti come to mind. Instinctively Giraudoux avoids 
offensive realism: “‘la préciosité lui était un refuge contre la vulgarité, 
l’emphase ou la passion.””** He is examining his conscience as he further 
defines preciosity in whimsical and half-ironic allusions. One will not 
overlook his thrust at Racine, “purest of French classicists.’’ Suzanne 
muses: 

Etre précieuse, c’est désespérer alors qu’on espére toujours, c’est briler de plus 
de feux que l’on n’en alluma, c’est tresser autour des mots révérés une toile 
avec mille fils et dés qu’un souffle, une pensée I’effleure, c’est le coeur qui s’élance 
du plus noir de sa cachette, la tue, suce son doux sang. C’est mademoiselle de 
Montpensier sucant le doux sang du mot amour, du mot amant. C’est made- 
moiselle de Rambouillet couvrant de sa blanche main tous les mots cruels, et 
les rendant ensuite, le mot Courroux, le mot Barbare, inoffensifs comme les 
détectives qui changent le revolver du bandit en un revolver porte-cigares.™ 


M. Crémieux fears that Giraudoux’s world is more “‘fin’” than “solide” — 
it does not escape preciosity or affectation.*” To those who disapprove of 
Giraudoux’s vision of the world, we may reply with M. Lafue that 


“9 Juliette au pays des hommes, p. 230. 30 El pénor, p. 117. 

| Suzanne et le Pacifique, p. 201. # Azais, op. cit., p. 232. 

33 J. Schlumberger, ‘‘Adorable Clio, ’Za Nouvelle Revue francaise, xv (November 1, 
1920), 785. 4 B. Crémieux, ‘‘Aventures de Jéréme Bardini,” Jbid.,xxxv1 (1931), 125. 

% P. Lafue, “Bella,” La Revue hebdomadaire, xxxv (March 4, 1926), 119. 

*® Suzanne et le Pacifique, p. 177. 

37 Crémieux, Vingtiéme Siécle (La Nouvelle Revue frangaise, 1924), p. 112. 
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preciosity ‘“‘c’est une jolie machine contre la barbarie. La préciosité 
est aussi nécessaire 4 notre époque qu’au moment oi elle sévit autrefois, 
et pour les mémes raisons.’”** 

Mme de Rambouillet, offended by the coarseness and vulgarity of 
court, withdrew to her own home where she proceeded to create a puri- 
fied little world to supplant the one she could no longer endure. In his 
novels M. Giraudoux has also effected an escape from a world from whose 
realities he would be free. By weaving around it golden threads he 
renders the world powerless and inoffensive. “Il divorce avec le réel . . . 
Il ne veut plus étre qu’un esprit libre, dominant cette nature qui l’écrase, 
cette société qui l’enserre. I] ne les juge méme plus comme le fameux 
roseau pensant, il les ignore ou les assimile.’’*® Lyrical succession replaces 
orderly and logical development in his novels; fancy and anachronism 
replace verisimilitude and historical veracity. By means of the metaphor 
he creates a fragile and graceful world of his own liking beyond the 
bounds of time and space. In the midst of twentieth century sky-scrapers 
Giraudoux would lead the life of Adam before the knowledge of sin in a 
Garden of his own creation. Through his imagination and fancy he has 
complete power to transfigure the world. This fairyland lacks the weight 
of the rea] world, and its inhabitants do not know the physical con- 
straint of gravity or moral obligation. Above all there is nothing to in- 
hibit spontaneous action. M. de Miomandre describes it as a world pure 
and gratuitous, like a child’s dream.* There is no more grief in it than in 
a painting of Watteau. 

By far the best picture of Giraudoux’s world is presented by himself 
in the celebrated Priére sur la Tour Eiffel: 


C’est que je vis encore . . . dans cet intervalle qui sépara la création et le péché 
originel. J’ai été excepté de la malédiction en bloc. Aucune de mes pensées n’est 
chargée de culpabilité, de responsabilité, de liberté... Je vois les meubles 
anciens du monde comme Adam les vit, les arbres, les étangs sans tache originelle, 
et les meubles modernes, téléphone, cinéma, auto, dans leur divinité. Je suis 
un petit Messie pour les objets et les bétes minuscules . . . Les quelques modi- 
fications que l’on me doit ici-bas sont celles que j’aurai apportées au jardin 
d’Eve . . . je suis le sourcier de l’Eden! . . .# 


He would fancy himself the prophet of a joyful primitive oasis not con- 
demned by Jehovah. In Judith he sings again of his pagan world, godless 
and free. Holophernes informs Judith that the spot upon which they stand 
is one of the few places not infested by gods, one of the few “taches de 
paradis terrestre.”’ Giraudoux’s profound respect for mankind, his sen- 
38 Lafue, op. cit., p. 121. %® Bouvier, op. cit., p. 238. 
«0 Fr, de Miomandre, ‘Essai sur l’art de lire un moderne,” Grande Revue, xc, 193-206. 
“| Juliette au pays des hommes, pp. 188-192. 
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suousness and love of joyous spontaneity may be detected behind the 
facetiousness of Holophernes’ reply to Judith’s question, “Qui étes- 
vous?” 


Ce que seul le roi des rois peut se permettre d’étre, en cet Age des dieux: un 
homme enfin de ce monde, du monde. Le premier, si tu veux. Je suis l’ami des 
jardins 4 parterres, des maisons bien tenues, de la vaisselle éclatante sur les 
nappes, de l’esprit et du silence. Je suis le pire ennemi de Dieu. Que fais-tu au 
milieu des Juifs et de leur exaltation, enfant charmante? Songe a la douceur 
qu’aurait ta journée, dégagée des terreurs et des priéres. Songe au petit déjeuner 
du matin servi sans promesse d’enfer, au thé de cing heures sans péché mortel, 
avec le beau citron et la pince 4 sucre innocente et étincelante. Songe aux 
jeunes gens et aux jeunes filles s’étreignant simplement dans les draps frais, et 
se jetant les oreillers 4 la téte, quelques talons roses en l’air, sans anges et sans 
démons voyageurs . . . Songe 4 l’homme innocent. . . .* 


Both the thought and form of this exhortation recall Baudelaire’s poem, 
L’ Invitation au voyage: 

Mon enfant, ma sceur, 

Songe a la douceur 

D’aller la-bas vivre ensemble! 

Aimer a loisir. 


La, tout n’est qu’ordre et beauté, 
Luxe, calme et volupté. 

Escape and flight are dominant themes in Giraudoux’s novels. The 
characters must get away from the routine imposed upon them by con- 
ventions. Siegfried changes nationality; Suzanne goes to a desert island; 
Juliette leaves her fiancé; Jéréme Bardini forsakes wife and home to join 
company with the “Kid,” a symbol of unfettered liberty. Jérome Bar- 
dini is called by Edmond Jaloux “une symphonie de |’évasion.’’* The 
creatures of Jean Giraudoux struggle against any form of control, 
any crystallization of their personality. Like Gidean heroes, they seek 
new thirsts rather than to quench old ones. Edmée, of Le Choix des élues, 
abandons successively her husband and home, then her career, to dis- 
cover for her personality the atmosphere it requires. Her search is com- 
mon to all Giraudoux’s protagonists who blindly seek their destiny 
through acts of displacement. “La vraie douleur, c’est l’immobilité.’” 

M. André Rousseaux has developed at length the “‘virginalisme”’ of 
Giraudoux’s heroines.“ It is only after flight and struggle that they 


® Judith, pp. 166-167. 
® Jaloux, ‘Esprit des livres,” Nouvelles littéraires, December 20, 1930, p. 3. 
“ Marcel Thiébaut, Evasions littéraires (Gallimard, 1935), p. 17. 

% Op. cit., and Littérature du vingtiéme siécle (A. Michel, 1938). 
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abandon their précieux chasteness and agree to settle down in the world 
of reality with a husband. Unlike those of his contemporaries who strive 
with tireless historical documentation to maintain in the novel the pan- 
oramic proportions of the Comédie humaine or the Rougon-Macquart, 
Giraudoux contents himself with a more modest réle. He has chosen to 
paint the young girl on the threshold of womanhood, a subject far from 
exhausted in French literature. The fragile beauty of Sylvie and Adrienne 
appears again in Giraudoux’s spring rainbow. M. Rousseaux refers us 
to the Primavera of Botticelli, which represents for him the lovely 
troup of Suzanne, Juliette, Geneviéve, Isabelle, Anne, Stéphy, Eglan- 
tine, Maléna and Florence. They come to our sight in a carefree inter- 
mezzo before they have accepted definitely life, the commonplace des- 
tiny which awaits them. They are “jeunes filles en fleurs” who are in 
love with love, but the monster is near and they must soon succumb to 
their lovers. The tempo of the twentieth century is a factor; Gérard and 
Jéréme cannot wait patiently ten years as did Montausier for his Julie. 
Even though already a matron, Alcméne of Amphiiryon 38 bears a close 
resemblance to her précieux sisters. Disdaining the honor of being Jupi- 
ter’s mistress, she proposes to be friend and confidante to the bewildered 
Olympian. Not all readers find Giraudoux’s puellae perpetuae so charming 
as M. Rousseaux. M. A. Rouveyre objects to Giraudoux’s anemic little 
demoiselles and finds Alcméne ‘“‘une bien ridicule précieuse, une bien 
sotte pimbéche.’’ 

The escape motif is a significant feature of post-war preciosity. Writ- 
ing in 1930, M. Jaloux pointed out its vogue since 1918 and predicted a 
new note in literature for the period 1930-45 to take its place.‘”? The 
thirties failed to bear out his prophecy, and the escape theme persisted 
until the recent war. Its prevalence is an inevitable reaction against the 
age of machines and standardization, against world chaos. In 1939 M. 
Pierre Brodin made the following assertion: ‘La plupart des jeunes 
écrivains s’engagent dans des chemins qui les éloignent du monde réel 
et du temps présent. Romans et poémes d’évasion prédominent .. . 
Tous orientent plus ou moins leur art vers la féerie.’’** 

The work of Jean Giraudoux is the finest flower of contemporary pre- 
ciosity. Possessed of a brilliant intelligence and an exquisite culture, he 
has been able to create for himself and his reader a supra-terrestial refuge 
from the ugliness of materialism, mechanization, and world strife. We 
have examined this preciosity from the two aspects of form and content. 


A. Rouveyre, “ThéAtre,” Mercure de France, ccxv1 (December 15, 1929), 659. 

7 Op. cit., p. 3. 

48 “Quelques tendances générales de la littérature francaise contemporaine,” French 
Review, x11 (1939), 296. 
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In the first we discovered that his preciosity is not literary affectation 
but spontaneous verbal play, and that this technique is representative 
of recent literature. The second aspect of his preciosity regards the world 
he depicts in his works, a fairyland from which harshness and evil are 
banished. In conclusion we have mentioned the prevalence of escape 
literature in the between-wars period. 
LAURENCE LESAGE 


University of Oregon 

















ACTS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
(Continued from PMLA, tv1, 1196, 1395) 


I. See Meeting of the Executive Council, PMLA, tv1 (June, 1942, 
593-594. 


II. Under date of June 15 the Advisory Committee recommended the 
following actions, which were taken in unanimous mail ballot by the 
Council: 


1. Middle English Dictionary. Resolved: (1) that the Executive Coun- 
cil accepts the report of the Advisory Board of the Middle English 
Dictionary; (2) that the Secretary notify the University of Michigan 
that in view of the recommendations of the Advisory Board the 
Council cannot give a blanket endorsement to the standards now 
prevailing in the preparation of the Dictionary; (3) that the Council 
does not feel that the Modern Language Association should sponsor 
the work on the Dictionary unless it can be assured of a measure of 
real control over the editorial policies and procedures. 

2. Committee on Research Activities. That the annual Budget item 
of $500 for meetings of this Committee be reduced to $250 per year 
from 1 October 1942 for the period of the national emergency. 


III. Under date of September 14 Professor Otis H. Green succeeded on 
the Committee on Research Activities to Professor Hayward Keniston 
(resigned). 


IV. Under date of October 27 the Council accepted the autumn report 
of the Committee on Research Activities. 
Percy W. Lone, Secretary 


NEW DISCUSSION GROUP 
(Tuesday, December 29, 11 a.m.-12:30 p.m.) 


Comparative Literature VII: Franco-German Literary Relations. 
Chairman, Henry H. H. Remak, Indiana Univ.; Secretary, Maurice 
Chazin, Queens College. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: S. O. Palleske, 
Ch., Albert Aron, Mary Noss, A. E. Zucker. Research and Bibliography 
Com.: Arno Schirokauer, Ch. Joseph Carriére, Dorothea v. H. Davis, 
Henri Peyre, Lawrence Price, Werner Richter, Ralph Rosenberg, 
Howard Yarnall, Edwin Zeydel.) 
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BA Books Abroad NEQ New England Quarterly 
BHi Bulletin Hispanique N&Q Notes and Queries 
CFQ California Folklore Quarterly PMLA Pubs. Mod. Lang. Ass’n. of Am. 
ELH Jour. of Eng. Literary History PQ Philological Quarterly 
ESt Englische Studien RES Review of English Studies 
FQ French Quarterly RFH Revista de filologia Hispanica 
FR French Review RAL Revue d’Histoire Lit. de la France 
GQ Germanige-Quarterly RLC Revue de Littérature Comparée 
GR GermantReview RR Romanic Review 
S. HFB Hoosier Folklore Bulletin SAB Shakespeare Assoc. Bulletin 
pe Hisp Hispania SFQ Southern Folklore Quarterly 
e, HIQ Huntington Library Quarterly SP Studies in Philology 
ry AR Hispanic Review SS Scandinavian Studies 
| Ttal Italica TFSB _ Tennessee Folklore Soc. Bulletin 
8; . ae Journal of Aesthetics TFSP Texas Folklore Society Pubs. 
B) JAFL Jour. of American Folk-Lore ZRPh Zeitschrift fiir Rom. Philologie 
JEGP Jour. of Eng. and Germ. Philol. ZFSL_ Zeitschrift fiir Slavische Sprache 
Journal of the History of Ideas und Literatur 
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GENERAL SECTION 


By MiLitett HENSHAW AND COLLABORATING SPECIALISTS 


Miscellaneous. Studies in the History of Culture: The Disciplines of the Hu- 
manities. Menasha, Wis. 
Festschrift for Waldo G. Leland. Individual contributions are listed under appropriate sections. 

Thomson, S. Harrison. Progress of Medieval and Renaissance Studies in the 
United States and Canada. Bull. No. 17. Boulder, Colo. 

Aesthetics and Literary Criticism. (Contributed by Frank Sullivan.) 

Alonzo, Amado. “The Stylistic Interpretation of Literary Texts.” MLN, 
Lv. 489-495. é 

Baker, J. E. “Philosopher and the ‘New Criticism’.” Sewanee Review, CLxvu. 
167-171. 

Black, Max. “Some Objections to Ogden and Richards’ Theory of Interpreta- 
tion.” Journal of Philosophy, xxx1x. 281-290. 

Chapman, E. “Beauty and the War.” Journal of Philosophy, xxx1x. 493-499. 
Reprinted JA, No. 6, 61-67. 

Clark, G. H. “Plotinus’ Theory of Sensation.” Philosophical Review, tt. 357- 
382. 

Collins, J. “‘Aristotle’s Philosophy of Art and the Beautiful.” New Scho- 
lasticism, xvi. 257-284. 

Dubisch, R. ‘Mathematical Approach to Aesthetics.” School Science and 
Mathematics, xu. 718-723. 

Earnest, Ernest. “‘Poets in Overalls: Skittish Attitude Toward the Machine.” 
Virginia Quarterly Review, xvur. 518-529. 

Ferguson, Delancey. “Should Scholars Try to Think?” American Scholar, 
x1. 208-219. 
“*.. our only real function as scholars—elucidation of the literature of the past.” 

Frederick, E. C. “The Critic and the Cult of Art: Further Observations.” RR, 
XXxIII. 385-387. 

Garvin, L. ‘‘Pleasure Theory in Ethics and Esthetics.”’ Journal of Philosophy, 


xxXxIx. 57-63. 


Gatz, F. M. “The Object of Aesthetics.’”’ JA, No. 4, 33-57. 

Godolphin, F. R. B. “The Author of the repli tYous.” AJP, txim. 83-86. 

Hamn, V. M., “Form in Literature.” Thought, xvu1. 255-269. 

Hart, C. A. “The Place of Aesthetics in Philosophy.” JA, No. 6, 3-11. 

Holmes, H. W. “Standards of Taste in a Democratic Civilization.”’ National 
Educational Association Proceedings, 1941. 365-368. 

Hornstein, Lillian H. See ENGuIsH, m1. 

Hotson, Leslie. “Literary Serendipity.” EL H, 1x. 79-94. 

Jenkins, Iredell. ‘Imitation and Expression in Art.” JA, No. 5, 42-52. 

Lebowitz, M. “Concerning Realism in Literature.” Journal of Philosophy, 
XXXIX. 356-359. 

Lundholm, Helge. The Aesthetic Sentiment. Cambridge, Mass., 1941. 
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Munford, L., and Spingarn, J. E. “Politics and the Poet.”’ Atlantic Monthly, 
cLxx. 73-78. 

Nolte, F. O. ‘Imitation as an Aesthetic Norm.” In Studies in Honor of 
Frederick W. Shipley, 289-301. St. Louis, Mo. 

Peters, H. N. “The Experimental Study of Aesthetic Judgments.” Psycho- 
logical Bulletin, xxx1x. 273-305. 

Pollock, T. C. The Nature of Literature: Its Relations to Science, Language, 
and Human Experience. Princeton, N.J. 

Pottle, F. A. ““Erudition vs. Sensibility.” Catholic World, civ. 611-612. 

Ransome, J. C. The New Criticism. Norfolk, Conn., 1941. 

Read, S. E. (ed.) Documents of Eighteenth Century Taste. Chicago, Ill. 

Rieser, M. ““The Symbolic Function of Aesthetic Terms.” J A, No. 4, 58-72. 

Roellinger, F. X. “Two Theories of Poetry as Knowledge.” Southern Re- 
view, viI. 690-705. 

Saul, G. B. “The Elusive Stallion: Notes on Poetry.” News Letter of the Col- 
lege English Association, tv. No. 5S. 

Schoen, Max. ‘‘Creative Experience in Science and Art.” J A, No. 4, 22-32. 

Sender, R. J. “On a Really Austere Aesthetic.”’ Books Abroad, xvi. 119-123. 

Spencer, T. “The Central Problem in Literary Criticism.” College English, 
Iv. 159-163. 

Spitzer, Leo. ‘A New Program for the Teaching of Literary History.” AJP, 
Lx, 308-319. 

Stauffer, D. A. “Coteries and Criticism.” Virginia Quarterly Review, xvut. 
293-299. 

Sutcliffe, E. G. “Recreative Criticism.” College English, 111, 633-642. 

Van Doren, M. ‘‘Good Critics, Rare and Common.” Nation, civ. 95-96. 

Venturi, Lionello. Art Criticism Now. Baltimore, Md., 1941. 

Venturi, L., and Smith, J. “On Esthetic Intuition.” Journal of Philosophy, 
XXXIX. 273-276. 

Wellek, R. “Mode of Existence of a Literary Work of Art.” Southern Review, 
vit. 735-754. 

Winn, Ralph B. “The Beauty of Nature and Art.” JA, No. 5, 3-13. 

Wright, R. E. Critique of Teaching Literary Forms. Philadelphia, Pa., 1941. 

Bibliographical. Cattell, Jaques. Directory of American Scholars: a Biblio- 
graphical Directory. Lancaster, Pa. 

Ireland, N. O. An Index to Indexes: A Subject Bibliography to Published In- 
dexes. Boston. 

Moore, Ernest R. “Romance Languages and Literatures.’’ American Year- 
book, 1942. 889-896. 
The year’s work of 1941 by American scholars. 


Medieval Latin Language and Literature. Choquette, I. ““Voluntas, Affectio 
and Potestas in the Liber De Voluntate of St. Anselm.’”’ Mediaeval Studies, tv. 
61-81. 

Ewald, Sister M. L. Ovid in the Contra Orationem Symmachi of Prudentius. 
Cath. Univ. diss. Washington, D. C. 
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Hammer, J. “Some Additional Manuscripts of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 
Historia Regum Britanniae.” MLQ, 111. 235-242. 

Holmes, U. T., Jr. ““Ludos scenicos in Giraldus.”” MLN, tvm. 188-189. 

Ives, S. A. “A Rhymed Latin Poem on the Seven Arts.” Speculum, xvu. 
416-417. 

Krappe, A. H. “A Persian Myth in the Alethia of Claudius Marius Victor.” 
Speculum, xvi. 255-260. 

La Piana, George. ““A Note on Chronology in the Letters of St. Boniface.” 
Speculum, xvi. 270-272. 

McGinty, M. E. (tr.) Fulcher of Chartres: Chronicle of the First Crusade. 
Philadelphia, 1941. 

Meyerhoff, H. “On the Platonism of St. Augustine’s Quaestio de Ideis.”” The 
New Scholasticism, xv1. 16-45. 

Quaesten, J. “A Pythagorean Idea in Jerome.” AJP, tx1m. 207-215. 

Riedl, C. C. Robert Grosseteste On Light (De Luce). Milwaukee, Wis. 

Roche, W. J. ““Measure, Number, and Weight in Saint Augustine.” New 
Scholasticism, xv (1941). 350-376. 

Thorndike, L., and Kibre, P. “More Incipits of Mediaeval Scientific Writings 
in Latin.” Speculum, xvu1. 342-366. 

Medieval Literature. (General and Comparative.) Aiken, P. See ENGtisu, 
VI, 5.0. CHAUCER. 

Buttenwieser, Hilda. ‘Popular Authors of the Middle Ages.” Speculum, 
xvir. 50-55. 

Coffman, G. R. “Correction. The Miracle Play: Notes and Queries.” PO, 
xxI. 249-250. 

Dilts, D. A. “John Gower and the De Genealogia Deorum.”’ M LN, Wwii. 23-25. 

Durand, D. B. “Magic and Experimental Science: The Achievement of 
Lynn Thorndike.” Isis, xxx. 691-712. 

Flahiff, G. B. ‘The Censorship of Books in the Twelfth Century.” Mediaeval 
Studies, tv. 1-22. 

Ives, S. A. “Corrigenda and Addenda to the Descriptions of the Plimpton 
Manuscripts as Recorded in the Re Ricci Census.” Speculum, xvii. 33-49. 

Kantorowicz, E. H. “Plato in the Middle Ages.” Philosophical Review, 11. 
312-323. 

McKeon, Richard. “Rhetoric in the Middle Ages.” Speculum, xvm. 1-32. 

Mommsen, T. E. “Petrarch’s Conception of the ‘Dark Ages’.” Speculum, 
XVII. 226-242. 

Muckle, J. T. “Greek Works Translated Directly into Latin before 1350.” 
Mediaeval Studies, tv. 33-42. 

O’Connor, Sister Mary Catherine. The Art of Dying Well: the Development 
of the “Ars moriendi.”” N. Y. (Columbia Univ. Stud. in Eng. & Compar. Lit. 
No. 156). 

O’Donnell, J. R. “The Syncategoremata of William Sherwood.” Mediaeval 
Studies, m1 (1941). 46-93. 

and, E. K. “A Romantic Approach to the Middle Ages.”’ Mediaeval Studies, 
mr (1941). 1-14. 
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See Frencu, JJ, s.v. Roman de la Rose. 

Scollard, R. J. “A List of Photographic Reproductions of Mediaeval Manu- 
scripts in the Library of the Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies.” Mediae- 
val Studies, tv. 126-138. 

Sanderlin, George. See ENGLISH, VI, s.v. Usk. 

Experimental Phonetics (Contributed by S. N. Trevifio.) 

Adams, H. M. “Magnetic Tape Voice Recording.” Quarterly Jour. of Speech, 
xxvur (1941). 376-382. 

Results obtained from recorders sent by the Committee on Scientific Aids to Learning. 

Bell Telephone Laboratories’ High Speed Vocal Cords Film. 

Available on short loan to educational groups. 

Black, J. W. “‘A Study of Voice Merit.” Quarterly Jour. of Speech, xxvim1. 67- 
74, 
Carhart, R. “Some Aspects of Model Larynx Function.” Jour. of Acoustical 
Society, x1v. 36-40. 

Eliason, N. “On Syllable Division in Phonemics.”” Lang., xvurt. 144-147. 

“Two Notes on Vowel and Consonant Quantity.” AS, xvi. 166-168. 
Position alone has an unmistakable influence on quantity. 

Emsley, B. “‘Talking Dictionaries.” Quarterly Jour. of Speech, xxvm (1941). 
275-281. 

Farnsworth, D. W. “‘Radiation Pattern in the Human Voice.” Bell Labora- 
tories Record, xx. 298-303. 

Fletcher, H. ‘Hearing, the Determining Factor for High-Fidelity Trans- 
mission.” Proc. Inst. Radio Eng., xxx. 266-277. 

Hall, J. S. The Phonetics of the Great Smoky Mountain Speech, AS Reprints 

and Monographs No. 4. New York. 

Haugen, E., and Twaddell, W. F. “Facts and Phonemics.” Lang, xvut. 228- 
237. 

Criticism of Trager and Bloch’s method of phonemic analysis. 

Heffner, R-M. S. “Notes on the Length of Vowels (1v).” AS, xv1 (1941). 204- 
207. 

“Notes on the Length of Vowels (v).”” AS, xvm. 42-48. 

Holinger, P. H., and Merideth, H. W. “Simplified Apparatus for Laryngeal 
Cinematography.” Annals of Otology, Rhinology and Laryngology, LI. 215-219. 

Hudgins, C. V., and Numbers, F. C. “An Investigation of the Intelligibility 
of the Speech of the Deaf.” Genetic Psych. Monographs, xxv. 289-392. 

Hultzén, L. S. “Apparatus for Demonstrating Nasality.” Jour. of Speech 
Disorders, v1. 5-6. 

Lewis, D. “Pitch and the Missing Fundamental.” Jour. of Acoustical Soci- 
ety, xmmr (1941). 84. 

“Reply to Gundlach and Dice.” Jour. of Experimental Psych., Xx1x 
(1941). 174-176. 

Loveday, L. D. “The Treatment of ‘Mute E’ in French.” Mod. Langs., 
xxi. 131-134. 

Malone, K. “Syllabic Consonants in English.” MLQ, ut. 5-8. 
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McGehee, Frances. “A Psychological Study of Voice Recognition.” Psych. 
Bulletin, xxxvut (1941). 696. 

Moses, P. J. “Theories Regarding the Relation of Constitution and Char- 
acter through the Voice.”” Psych. Bulletin, xxxvuit (1941). 746. 

Navarro Tomas, T. “‘Rasgos esenciales de las vocales castellanas.” PQ, xxi. 
8-16. 

Pepinsky, A. ‘“‘The Laryngeal Ventricle Considered as an Acoustic Filter.” 
Jour. of Acoustical Society, x1v. 32-35. 

Pressman, J. J. “Physiology of the Vocal Cords in Phonation and Respira- 
tion.” Archives of Otolaryngology, xxxvut. 355-398. 

Sebeok, T. A. “Analysis of the Vocalic System of a Given Language Illus- 
trated by Hungarian.” Quarterly Jour. of Speech, xxvut. 449-452. 

Stevens, S. S., Morgan, C. T., and Volkmann, J. “Theory of the Neutral 
Quantum in the Discrimination of Loudness and Pitch.” American Jour. of 
Psych., r1v (1941). 315-335. 

Thomas, C. K. “‘Pronunciation in Downstate New York (m).” AS, xvu. 149- 
156. 

Trager, G. L. “‘The Phonemic Treatment of Semi-vowels.” Lang, xvum1. 220- 
223. ; 





“The Phoneme ‘T’: A Study in Theory and Method.” AS, xvii. 144- 
148, 

Varney, J. “Programme d’enseignement d’un course de phonétique.” FR, 
Xv. 239-243, 330-335, 429-434, 511-517. 

Linguistics. Bloomfield, L. ‘‘Philosophical Aspects of Language.” In Studies 
in the History of Culture, pp. 173-177. 

Carnap, R. Introduction to Semantics. Cambridge, Mass. 

Hahn, E. A. “The Indefinite-Relative-Interrogative Stem sem-sm-smo-.” 
Lang, xvi. 83-116. 

Hatcher, A. G. Reflexive Verbs: Latin, Old French, Modern French. Balti- 
more, Md. 

Hockett, C. F. ‘A System of Descriptive Phonology.” Lang, xvii. 3-21. 

Malone, Kemp. “Some Linguistic Studies of 1939 and 1940.” MLN, tvn. 
123-148. 

Scherer, P. Germanic-Balto-Slavic Etyma. Language dissertation No. 32. 
Baltimore, Md., 1941. 

Schlauch, M. The Gift of Tongues. N. Y. 

Spitzer, Leo. ““Feminizaci6n del neutro (Rumano oasele, Italiano le ossa, Ant. 
Francés ces brace, espafiol las visceras).’’ Revista de Filologta His panica, mt. 339- 
371. 

Trager, G. L. “The Phonemic Treatment of Semivowels.” Lang, xvi1. 220- 
223. 

Voegelin, C. F. “Bibliography of American Indian Linguistics 1938-41.” 
Lang, xvii. 133-139. 

General Romance. Bonfante, G. ‘The Romance Desiderative se.” PMLA, 
Lvit. 930-950. 

Gray, L. H. “Six Romance Etymologies.” RR, xxx. 157-163. 
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Rice, C. C. “Romance Etymologies.” Lang, xvu1. 39-40. 

Arthurian Cycle. Bang, C. K. “Emotions and Attitudes in Cretien de Troyes’ 
Erec et Enide and Hartmann von Aue’s Erec der Wunderaere.’’ PMLA, tvu. 
297-326. 

Blenner-Hassett, R. “Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Mons Agned and Castellum 
Puellarum.” Speculum, xv. 250-254. 
“Gernemude: A Place-Name Puzzle in Lawman’s Brut.” MLN, 
Lv. 179-181. 

Hammer, J. See MEDIEVAL LATIN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, above. 

Nitze, W. A. “Who Was the Fisher King: a Note on Halieutics.” RR, 
xxx. 97-104. 

Parry, J. J. “A Bibliography of Critical Arthurian Literature for the Year 
1941.” MLQ, mr. 307-314. 

Powell, J. D. Position of the Subject Pronoun in the Perlesvaus, the Queste del 
Saint Graal, and the Conquéte de Constantinople. Chicago U. diss. Chicago, Ill. 


Celtic Languages and Literatures. Holmes, U. T., Jr. ““A Welsh Motif in 
Marie’s Guigemar.”’ SP, xxx1x. 11-14. 

Hull, V. “The Future First Singular of Old Irish do. diat.” Lang, xvu. 140f. 
“The Quarrel between Finn and Oisin.” MLN, tvu. 434-436. 

Hull, V., and Taylor, A. A Collection of Welsh Riddles. (Univ. California 
Publications in Mod. Phil., Vol. 26.) Berkeley and Los Angeles, Calif. 

Jackson, K. “The Adventure of Laeghaire MacCrimhthainn.” Speculum, 
xvi. 377-389. 

Krappe, A. “The Sovereignty of Erin.’”’ AJ P, txim. 444-454. 

Travis, J. “A Druidic Prophecy, the First Irish Satire, and a Poem to Raise 
Blisters.”” PMLA, tvit. 909-915. 
“The Relations between Early Celtic and Early Germanic Allitera- 
tion.” GR, xvi1. 99-104. 


Slavonic and East European (Contributed by Mrs. N. Strelsky.) I. SLA- 
VONIC. Miscellaneous. Lednicki, Waclaw A. ‘Mickiewicz, Dostoevsky, and 
Blok.” Summary of lecture, May 14, 1942. Bulletin of the Polish Institute of 
Arts and Sciences in America, 1. 74-76. 

“Alfred de Vigny et les Slaves.”” (Summary.) Bulletin of the Polish 
Institute of Arts and Sciences in America, 1. 111-117. 

Manning, Clarence A. “Slavonic Studies in the U. S.” Slavonic Monthly, 1. 
6-7. 

Czecho-Slovak. Coleman, Arthur Prudden. “George of Podebrad’s League of 
Nations.” Slavonic Monthly, 1. 12, 22. 

“La Cultura Eslava.” Filosofia y Letras, v. 93-108; v1. 237-250; vu. 
“The Lithuanian-White Russian Folk of the Upper Niemen.” Jour- 
nal of Central European Affairs, 1. 399-416. 

MacCracken, Henry Noble. “John Amos Comenius.” Slavonic Monthly, 1. 
2-5, 13. 

Odlodilik, Otokar. Jan A. Komensky (Comenius). Czechoslovak National 
Council of America, Chicago. 
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“Czechoslovak Writers Fight On.” Bibliography. Books Abroad, xvi. 
380-384. 

Slabey, Andrew. “‘A Great Slav Educator.” Slavonic Monthly, 1. 14, 21. 

Polish. ‘(Joseph Conrad Korzeniowski.” Slavonic Monthly, 1. 10-11. 

Kierst, W., and O. Collier. A New Pronouncing English-Polish and Polish. 
English Dictionary. David MacKay, Philadelphia. 

Kirkconnell, Watson. “Polish Literature.” Poles in Canada. 1942. 

Kridl, Manfred. “Polish Literature Abroad.” Books Abroad, xv1. 373-377. 

Wittlin, Joseph. “Joseph Wittlin.” Books Abroad, xvi. 3-8. 

Russian. A(Iidanov), M(ark). “D. S. Merezhkovsky,” Novyi Zhurnal, 11. 368- 
373. 

Alexandrova, V. A. “Problema svobody v sovetskoi literature.” (Problems of 
Freedom in Soviet Literature.) Novyi Zhurnal, 1. 325-338. 
“Mikhail Zoshchenko.” Novosele, No. 3, April, 39-49. 








No. 5, June-July, 50-56. 

Altschuler, I. “Vospominaniya o Tolstom.” (Recollections of Tolstoy.) 
Novyi Zhurnal, 1. 339-359. 

Astrov, V. “Dostoevsky on Edgar Allan Poe.” American Lierature, x1v. 70- 
74. 





“Hawthorne and Dostoevsky as Explorers of the Human Con- 
science.” Bibliography. New England Quarterly, xv. 296-319. 

Beardsley, Monroe C. “Dostoevsky’s Metaphor of the ‘Underground’.” 
Journal of the History of Ideas, 111. 265-290. 

Brewster, P. G. “Jurgen and Figures of Earth and the Russian Skazki.” 
Bibliography. American Literature, x11. 305-319. 

Dana, H. W. L. “‘Afinogenov: Soviet Hero Playwright.” Theatre Arts, xxvi. 
168-176. 

Heifetz, A. (compiler) Lermontov in English. Bibliography. New York Public 
Library. 

Ipatev, V. N. “Vospominaniya o M. Gorkom.” (Recollections of Gorky.) 
Novyi Zhurnal, 1. 305-311. 

Iswolsky, Helen. ‘Twenty-five Years of Russian Emigré Literature.” Russian 
Review, 1. 61-73. 
“War and Soviet Literature.’? Commonweal, xxxvit. 248-251. 

Kain, Richard M. “The Plight of the Intelligentsia in the Soviet Novel.” 
Russian Review, 1. 70-79. 

Kaun, Alexander. “Russian Poetic Trends.’’ Soviet Literature, Art, and 
Music. International Anthology, London, 21-24. 
“Turgenev in England and America.” JEGP, xu. 112-115. 

(Kaun) “Gorky on Literature.” Books Abroad, xv1. 395-397. 

Lednicki, Waclaw A. “Polskaya poema Bloka.” (A Polish Poem of Blok’s.) 
Novyi Zhurnal, 11. 309-324; m1. 260-287. 

Manning, Clarence A. ‘“‘Alyosha Valkovsky and Prince Myshkin.” MLN, 
Lv. 182-185. 








“Sovetskii pisatel na voine.” (The Soviet Writer in War.) Novosele, | — 
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—— “Khomayakov and the Orthodox Church.” Review of Religion, vt. 
169-178. 

“The Aeneid of Kotlyarevsky.”’ Classical Weekly, tvitt. 182-185. 

Martianov, N. N. (ed.) Books Available in English by Russians and on 
Russia Published in the United States. 4th ed. 1326 Madison Avenue, New 
York. 

Miliukoff, P. N. Outlines of Russian Culture. Ed. by Michael Karpovich. Tr. 
by Valentine Ughet and Eleanor Davis. Part I. Religion and the Church. Part 
Il. Literature. Part III. Architecture, Painting, and Music. University of 
Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia. 

Mohrenschildt, Dimitri von. ‘‘Bibliography of Books in English on Russian 
Literature 1917-1942 (Literary History, Biography, and Criticism).”’ Russian 
Review, 11. 122-128. 

Mory, Mary M. “Russian Bylini and American Paul Bunyan Tales.” Sla- 
vonic Monthly, 1. 16-18. 

Polyakov-Litovtsev, S. ‘‘Russkii genii.” (Russian Genius.) Novosele, No. 5, 
July, 57-61. 

Sandomirsky, Vera. ‘‘Selvinsky’s ‘Knight John’.” Books Abroad, xvi. 12-16. 

Segal, Louis (ed.) New Complete Russian-English Dictionary. (New orthog- 
raphy.) Stechert, New York. 

Slochower, H. “Fear, Tragedy, and Humor in Soviet Literature.”” Books 
Abroad, xvi. 246-251. 

Strelsky, Nikander. “‘Bibliography of Books and Articles on Russia Published 
in 1941.” Russian Review, 1. 116-123. 

Titus, Laura E. “Turgenev’s Irina.”’ Slavia, xv1. 149-154. 

Tyrokh, I. I. Karpaty i Slavyane. Predanie. (The Carpathians and the Slavs. 
Legends.) Izdanie Obshchestva Revnitelei Russkoi Stariny, New York, 1941. 

Yakobson, Roman. “‘Neizvestnye stikhi Mayakovskkovo.” (Unknown Poems 
by Mayakovsky.) Novosele, No. 2, March, 57-62. 

Yarmolinsky, Avrahm. ‘‘Maxim Gorky.” American Scholar, 11. 89-98. 

Zamyatin, E. “O Gorkom.” Novosele, No. 1, February, 39-49. 

Zenzinov, V. “I. A. Bunin.”” Novyi Zhurnal, 111, 288-304. 

“Vstrechi s L. N. Tolstym.” (Meeting with L. N. Tolstoy.) Novosele, 
No. 7, September—October, 44-49. 

Zetlin, M. “D. S. Merezhkovsky.” Novosele, No. 2, March, 48-56. 

Zheleznov, M. “‘Amerikanski poety.” (American Poets.) Novosele, No. 3, 
April, 56-59. 

Ukrainian. Yakobson, Sergius, and Francis J. Whitfield. Selected List of 
Books on the Ukraine Published in English, French, German, and Italian. Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Yugoslav. Bartok, Bela. “Parry Collection of Yuglslav Folk Music.’”’ The he- 
roic ballads, their transcription and preservation. New York Times, June 28, 
1942. 

Klanéar, A. J. “The Dramatic Literature of Yugoslavia.” Poet Lore, xLvit. 
305-310. 
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Aberle, D. F. “Mythology of the Navaho Gamd Stick Dice.” JAFL, tv. 
144-154. 

Adams, J. T. Death in the Dark: A Collection of Factual Ballads of American 
Mine Disasters. Big Laurel, Va., 1941. 

Alderson W. “On the Wobbly ‘Casey Jones’ and Other Songs.” CFQ, 1. 373- 
376. 

Anderson, Geneva. “Additional English and Scottish Ballads Found in East 
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Antle, H. R. ‘‘The Legend of Abuska.” Chronicles of Oklahoma, xx. 255-256. 
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Popular Home Remedies and Superstitions of the Pennsylvania Ger- 
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LV. 248-254. 
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1. 303-335. 
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English Journal, xxx1. 664-668. 

Beckwith, Martha W. “A Reply to the Review of Hawaiian Mythology.” 
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“Casey Jones, Union Scab.” CFQ, 1. 292-293. 
——— “The Legend of Avicenna.’”’ Moslem World, xxxt1. 298-323. 
——— “Mining Songs.” SFQ, vr. 103-106. 
“Songs of the Western Miners.” CFQ, 1. 213-232. 
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Ellis, Hilda R. “The Hoard of the Nibelungs.” MLR, xxxvit. 466-479. 

Ellis, Karry. Magic Metal: “Romantic Traditions of Bells.” Etude, rx. 442, 
488. 
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Espinosa, A. M. An Extraordinary Example of Spanish Ballad Tradition in 
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“Miscellaneous Materials from the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico.” 
PQ, xx1. 121-127. 

Foster, T. G. “Place Names of Ingham County [Michigan].” Michigan 
History Magazine, xxvi. 480-517. 

Fife, A. E. “Popular Legends of the Mormons.” CFQ, 1. 105-125. 

Fitton, Mary L. “College Folklore.” HF B, 1. 40. 

Frauchiger, F. “The Swiss Kuhreihen.” J A FL, trv (1941). 121-131. 

Gagnou, E. Chansons Populaires du Canada. Montreal, 1941. 
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Medicine, x1. 576-581. 
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Gayton, A. H. ‘English Ballads and Indian Myths.” J A FL, tv. 121-125. 

Gordon, P. “The Music of the Ballads.”’ SFQ, vr. 143-148. 
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253-290. 

Gremlins. ‘It’s Them.” Time, xu (Sept. 14). 37-38. See also: Time, Sept. 28, 
pp. 10-11; Oct. 5, pp. 10-11; Newsweek, Sept. 7, p. 24; Colliers, Oct. 31, pp. 30, 
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xxxix. 118-129. 

Halpert, H. ‘‘The Cante Fable in New Jersey.” JAFL, tv. 133-143. 
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—— “Indiana Storyteller.” HFB, 1. 43-61. 

—— “A Michigan Lumberjack Song.”’ HFB, 1. 81-84. 

‘Oregon’ Smith, an Indiana Folk Hero.” SFQ, v1. 163-168. 
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“The Three Nephites.”” American Notes and Queries, 11. 56-57. 
Haney, Gladys J. “Paul Bunyan Twenty-five Years After.” JA FL, tv. 155- 
168. 
Hankey, Rosalie. “California Ghosts.” CFQ, 1. 155-177. 
Hauck, Mary B. B. “The Dauphin County [Pennsylvania] Folk Festival.” 
Recreation, xxxvr. 39, 48. 
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Hetherington, Sue. ‘Lost Channels.” Missouri Historical Review, xxxv1. 
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Holmes, U. T. “Annual Meeting of the Hoosier Folklore Society.” HF B, 1. 98. 

How They Began—The Story of North Carolina County, Town, and Other 
Place Names. (Writer’s Program, North Carolina.) New York, 1941. 

Humphrey, N. B. “The Mock Battle Greeting.” J A FL, tv (1941). 186-190, 
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. Lomax, A. Our Singing Country: A Second Volume of American Bal- 
lads and Folk Songs, New York, 1941. 

i , Lomax, Ruby T. 1/4 Traditional Songs from Texas. Trans- 
cribed by Gustavo Duran. (Pan American Union, Music Division.) Washington. 

Long, Haniel. Pifion Country. (American Folkways.) New York, 1941. 

Loesser, A. Humor in American Song. New York. 

Lowie, R. H. Studies in Plains Indien Folklore. (University of California 
Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, x1, No. 1, pp. 1-28). 
Berkeley. 

Lowndes, M. S. Ghosts that Still Walk: Real Ghosts of America. New York, 
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Masin, H. L. ‘‘Charmed! Ball Players Have Their Superstitions.” Scholastic, 
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CFOQ, 1. 94-96. 

McClintock, W. ‘‘The Thunderbird Myth.” The Masterkey, xvi. 16-18. 

McCray, Doris W. ‘‘Food Fallacies and Facts.”’ Hygeia, x1x. 646-649. [folk- 
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McGohan, H. “Original American Folk Music.” Etude, tx. 527. 

Mills, R. V. “Frontier Humor in Oregon and its Characteristics.’’ Oregon 
Historical Quarterly, xii. 339-356. 

Moora, R., and Stein, R. “‘The Gremlin. are Coming.” Yank, 1 (Sept. 30), 19. 

Morrison, F. ‘Don José—The Love Mad Lépez.” CFQ, 1. 369-371. 

Mulvey, Ruth. “Pitchmen’s Cant.” AS, xvi. 89-93. 
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Opler, M. E. “Adolescence Rite of the Jicarilla.”” El Palacio, xix. 25-38. 
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Warnick, Florence, “Play Party Songs in Western Maryland.” JAFL, ty 
(1941). 162-166. 

Watkins, Frances E. “The Charles F. Lummis Collection of Spanish Cali- 
fornia and Indian Songs in the Southwest Museum.” CFQ, 1. 99-101. 

“He Said it with Music: Spanish California Songs Recorded by 
Charles F. Lummis.” CFQ, 1. 359-367. 

Weiant, C. W. ‘‘A Note on Modern Nagualism.” J AFL, tv. 98-99. 

Weigand, H. J. ‘The Two and Seventy Languages of the World.” GR, xvu. 
241-260. 

“Western Folklore Conference.” SFQ, v1. 175-176. [A. C. Morris]; CFQ, 1. 
379-380. [W. D. Hand]. 

Whitbread, L. ‘“‘Beowulf and Grendel’s Mother: Two Minor Parallels from 
Folklore.” MLN, tvri. 281-282. 

Wilkinson, W. “Virginia Dance Tunes.” SFQ, vr. 1-10. 

Wood, R. “‘Das bucklige Mannlein.”” AGR, vm (Aug.). 27-30. 

Wright, Estelle. ‘Sammy Lingo and Bobby Cuso.” JA FL, trv (1941). 197- 
199. 

Vermont Chap Book: Being a Garland of Ten Folk Ballads ...in the Helen 
Hariness Flanders Collection in the Middlebury College Library. Middlebury, Vt., 
1941. 

Vestal, S. Short Grass Country. (American Folkways.) New York, 1941. 

Vizonsky, N. Ten Jewish Folk Dances: A Manual for Teachers and Leaders. 
Chicago. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


By ALBERT C. BAUGH WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF ALLAN G. CHESTER 
AND Mattuias A. SHAABER 


I. LINGUISTICS 


Brown, Charles B. The Contribution of Greek to English, with Special Atten- 
tion to Medical and Other Scientific Terms. Nashville. 

Carnap, Rudolf. Introduction to Semantics. Cambridge, Mass. (Stydies in 
Semantics, Vol. 1.) 

Coiby, Elbridge. Army Talk: A Familiar Dictionary of Soldier Speech. Prince- 
ton. 

Emsley, Bert. ‘‘The First ‘Phonetic’ Dictionary.” Qu. Jour. Speech, xxvm. 
202-206. 

On The American Phonetic Dictionary of the English Language (Cincinnati, 1855). 

Hand, Wayland D. A Dictionary of Words and Idioms Associated with Judas 
Iscariot, a Compilation Based Mainly on Material Found in the Germanic Lan- 
guages. Berkeley. ( Univ. of Calif. Pub. in Mod. Phil., xxiv, No. 3.) 

Heflin, Woodford A., Dobbie, Elliott V., and Trevifio, S. N. “Bibliography 
[of] Present Day English.”” AS, xvi. 59-63; 114-119; 196-201; 265-268. 

Hendricks, Ira K. ‘‘A Historical Study of the Grammatical Nomenclature 
pertaining to the English Verb.” Abstracts of Diss., Stanford Univ., 1940-41, 
pp. 82-85. 
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Howard, Edwin J. “Four Words in Coxe’s A Short Treatise... of Magicall 
Sciences.” MLN, tvu. 674-675. 
Records earlier uses of procliuitie, adhere, arologie, and deuastation than those recorded in the 
OED. 

Hubbell, A. F. “A List of Briticisms.” AS, xvm. 3-9. 
A list of words culled from British detective stories. 


Kennedy, Arthur G. English Usage: A Study in Policy and Procedure. 
N. Y. (Nat. Council of Teachers of English: English Monograph, No. 15.) 

Koenig, Karl F. “German Loan Words in America, 1930-1940.” GQ, xv. 
163-168. 

Kdékeritz, Helge. ‘‘Elizabethan Che Vore Ye ‘I Warrant You’.” MLN, tvu. 
98-103. 

Argues that Vore= warrant rather than warn. 

Knott, Thomas A. “The Middle English Dictionary.” Michigan Alumnus 
Quart. Rev., xLvm1. 127-132. 

Kurrelmeyer, W. “The Etymology of Dragoon.”” PMLA, tvu. 421-434. 
From dragon, tbe hammer which fires a cavalry pistol, transferred to the pistol itself and then 
to the soldier who carries it. 

Lee, Irving J. Language Habits in Human Affairs: An Introduction to Gen- 
eral Semantics. With a foreword by Alfred Korzybski. N. Y. 

Livingston, Charles H. “‘Etymologies of Old French Reechier and English 
Rack.” MLN, tvu. 631-638. 

“Rack” = the process of refining wine. 

Malone, Kemp. ‘Some Linguistic Studies of 1939 and 1940.” MLN, tvu. 

123-148. 





“Syllabic Consonants in English.” MLQ, u1. 5-8. 
“Observations on the Word ‘standard’.” AS, xvi. 235-238. 
Points out certain meanings ignored in the dictionaries. 

Marckwardt, Albert H. Introduction to the English Language. N. Y. 
“Middle English wa in the Speech of the Great Lakes Region.” AS, 
xvi. 226-234. 

“The Verbal Suffix -ettan in Old English.” Lang, xvim. 275-281. 
The suffix is a verbal derivative and most often indicates a frequentative. Its disappearance is 
plausibly attributed to the weakening of unstressed vowels. 

Meroney, Howard. “‘Old English der ‘if.’.” JEGP, x11. 201-209. 

With particular reference to Christ and Satan 107 and Beowulf 2573. 

Philbrick, F. A. Understanding English: An Introduction to Semantics. N. Y. 

Reese, George H. ‘‘Pronunciation of shrimp, shrub, and Similar Words.” AS, 
xvi. 251-255. 

On the distribution of the pronunciation shrimp, etc., and a suggested explanation. 

Santee, Frederick L. “Basic, Latin, and Other Languages.” Kenyon Rev., v. 

60-76. 
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Schlauch, Margaret. The Gift of Tongues. N. Y. 
“Semantics as Social Evasion.”’ Science & Society, v1. 315-330. 
Spitzer, Leo. ‘“Curmudgeon ‘Miser’.” JEGP, xu. 150-151. 
Suggests that curmudgeon derives from OF. chamorge=“glandered (horse).” 
“Eng. Dismal =O. F. *Dism-al.”” MLN, tvu. 602-613. 
Sweeney, John L. “Basic in Reading.” Kenyon Rev., v. 49-59. 
Trager, George L. ““The Phoneme ‘t’: a Study in Theory and Method.” AS, 
xvii. 144-148. 
Watson, John W., Jr. ““A Phonemic Study of the Northumbrian Dialect of 
Old English.” Univ. of Virginia Abstracts of Diss., 1941, pp. 19-22. 
Walsh, Chad. “The Verb System in Basic English.” AS, xvi. 137-143. 
Webb, Henry J. ‘Military Notes on the ‘Oxford English Dictionary’.” Am. 
N & Q, 1. 134. 
On early uses of “‘clerk of the check,” ‘“‘muster-master,’’ “‘muster-master-general”’ and “judge 
marshal],”’ 
White, William. ‘‘Notes on Some Words from World War 1.” Words, vu 
(1941). 41-45. 
See SECTION IX, s.v. Swift, Neumann. 


II. VERSIFICATION 


Ghiselin, Brewster. ‘‘Paeonic Measures in English Verse.” MLN, tvu. 336- 
341. 
Cites examples from several poets of the use of the quadrisyllabic foot with three unaccented 
syllables. 

See SECTION Iv, $.v. Beowulf, Pope. 


III. GENERAL 


Abrams, Meyer H. “Unconscious Expectations in the Reading of Poetry.” 
ELH, 1x. 235-244. 
On the critic’s prepossessions as an impediment to his appreciation of poetry which does not 
conform to his views, illustrated particularly with reference to Johnson’s strictures upon the 
poetry of Milton, and to the views of modern critics like John Crowe Ransom who subscribe 
exclusively to the metaphysical tradition. 

Anderson, Maxwell, Carpenter, Rhys, and Harris, Roy. The Bases of Artistic 
Creation. New Brunswick. 

Arms, George. ‘‘The ‘More’ Middle Ground.” College English, m1. 568-574. 
An essay on the function of literary scholarship. 

Ash, David F. ‘Creative Romanticism.” College English, tv. 100-110. 

Bald, R. C. “Evidence and Inference in Bibliography.” Eng. Inst. Annual, 
1941, pp. 159-183. 

‘Early Copyright Litigation and Its Bibliographical Interest.” Pa- 

pers of the Bibliographical Soc. of America, xxxvt1. 81-96. 
Lawsuits offer a valuable means of detecting pirated editions. 

Bowers, Fredson. ‘‘The Headline in Early Books.” Eng. Inst. Annual, 1941, 
pp. 185-205. 
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Bronson, B. H., et al. Studies in the Comic. Berkeley, 1941 ( Univ. of Calif. 
Pub. in English, Vol. vit, No. 2). 

The six essays making up this volume are entered in the appropriate places below. 

Brown, Clarence A. ‘‘The Platonic Doctrine of Inspiration and the Nature 
and Function of Poetry in Renaissance Literary Criticism.” Summaries of Doc- 
toral Diss., Univ. of Wisconsin, v1. 276-278. 

Buck, Philo M. “‘Science, Literature, and the Hunting of the Snark.” Col- 
lege English, tv. 1-11. 

Coffin, Robert P. T. The Substance That Is Poetry. N. Y. 

Contents: The Solid Substance of Poetry; Poetry: Language of the Definite Article; The In- 
dependence of a Poem; Can a Poem Be Explained? Poetry as Improvement on Life; Light as 
a Poetic Substance. 

Crane, R. S. “Two Essays in Practical Criticism: Prefatory Note.”” University 
Rev., vir. 199-202. 

A prefatory note to the essays of Maclean and Olsen listed below. 

Davies, Godfrey. ‘‘Some Editorial Problems Discussed.”” H LQ, v. 488-494, 
Presents a summary of a seminar discussion of problems in editing texts and in editing learned 
journals. 

Dowdell, Victor L. Aristotle and Anglican Religious Thought. Ithaca. 

Earnest, Ernest. ‘Poets in Overalls.” Virginia Qu. Rev., xvii. 518-529. 

On the machine as a theme of poetry. 

Farrell, James T. “Literature and Ideology.” College English, m1. 611-623. 
Literature “must solve its own problems and... cannot be turned into the handmaiden of 
politics and the looking-glass of ideologies.” 

Frank, Tenny. “Changing Conceptions of Literary and Philological Re- 
search.” JHTJ, m1. 401-414. 

Friedman, Arthur. ‘‘Principles of Historical Annotation in Critical Editions 
of Modern Texts.” Eng. Inst. Annual, 1941, pp. 115-128. 

Frye, Northrop. “Music in Poetry.”” Univ. of Toronto Qu., x1. 167-179. 

Greenberg, Emil. A Guide to Research Sources in English and American Lit- 
erature. N. Y. 

A mimeographed list of reference books. 

Griffith, Dudley D., et al. ““Frederick Morgan Padelford, February 27, 1875- 
December 3, 1942.” MLOQ, mr. 517-524. 

Bibliography of his published writings. 

Hamm, Victor M. ‘‘Form in Literature.” Thought, xv11. 255-269. 

Henry, Edward A. Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by American Universities, 
1941-1942 (No. 9). N. Y. 

Hinman, Charlton. ‘‘New Uses for Headlines as Bibliographical Evidence.” 
Eng. Inst. Annual, 1941, pp. 207-222. 

Hornstein, Lillian H. “Analysis of Imagery: A Critique of Literary Method.” 
PMLA, tvu. 638-653. 

Criticizes Miss Spurgeon’s methods of studying poetical imagery, especially her assumptions 
regarding the images and the poet’s experiences, predilections, etc. 
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Hotson, Leslie. ‘Literary Serendipity.” ELH, rx. 79-94. 
Chiefly on the resources of the Record Office for literary research. 

Kain, Richard. “The Reorientation of Literary Scholarship.” College Eng- 
lish, 111. 361-368. 

Kern, Alexander. “The Sociology of Knowledge in the Study of Literature.” 
Sewanee Rev., r. 505-514. 
Suggests applying the technique of Mannheim’s sociology of knowledge to the study of litera- 
ture. 

Lecky, Eleazer. ‘““Meaning and Metaphor.” Cornell Univ. Abstracts of 
Theses . . . 1938 (1939), pp. 39-41. 

Maclean, Norman F. “An Analysis of a Lyric Poem.”’ University Rev., vi. 
202-209. 
A specimen of critical method applied to Wordsworth’s sonnet, It is a beauteous evening, calm 
and free. 

Miller, C. William. Early English Books at the University of Virginia. Char- 
lottesville. 

Muller, Herbert J. ‘Scientist and Man of Letters.”’ Yale Rev., xxx1 (1941). 
279-296. 
There is no absolute distinction and no absolute antagonism between literature and science. 

Olson, Elder. ‘‘Sailing to Byzantium: Prolegomena to a Poetics of the Lyric.” 
University Rev., vit. 209-219. 
A specimen of critical method applied to a poem of Yeats. 

Pollock, Thomas C. The Nature of Literature: Its Relations to Science, Lan- 
guage, and Human Experience. Princeton. 

Reilly, Joseph J. Of Books and Men. N. Y. 

Severs, J. Burke. ‘‘Quentin’s Theory of Textual Criticism.”’ Eng. Inst. An- 
nual, 1941, pp. 65-93. 

Spencer, Theodore. “The Central Problem of Literary Criticism.’’ College 
English, tv. 153-163. 

Stoll, Elmer E. “‘Heroes and Villains: Shakespeare, Middleton, Byron, 
Dickens.” RES, xvur. 257-269. 

Studies in Honor of Frederick W. Shipley by his Colleagues. St. Louis (Wash- 
ington Univ. Stud., New Series, Lang. and Lit., No. 14). 
The articles pertinent to this bibliography are listed in the proper places. 

Sutcliffe, Emerson G. ‘‘Re-Creative Criticism.” College English, 11. 633-642. 
On the nature and importance of the critical function. 

Tate, Allen (ed.) The Language of Poetry. Princeton. 
Contents: Allen Tate, Preface; Philip Wheelwright, “Poetry, Myth and Reality’; Cleanth 
Brooks, ‘“The Language of Paradox’’; I. A. Richards, ‘“The Interactions of Words’’; Wallace 
Stevens, “The Noble Rider and the Sound of Words.”’ 

Union List of Microfilms. A Basic List of Holdings in the United States and 
Canada. Phila. (Phila. Bibliographical Center) Mimeographed. 

Weiss, Harry B. A Book about Chapbooks, the People’s Literature of Bygone 
Times. Highland Park, N. J. 
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Weitzmann, Francis W. “Elegy and Tragedy. A Comparative Study in 
Poetics.”” Cornell Univ. Abstracts of Theses .. . 1937 (1938), pp. 43-45. 

Wellek, René. “The Parallelism between Literature and the Arts.” Eng. 
Inst. Annual, 1941, pp. 29-63. 

Wimsatt, W. K., Jr. ““When Is Variation ‘Elegant’?’”’ College English, 11. 
368-383. 
On variation as a rhetorical device. 

Young, Karl. “The Uses of Rare Books and Manuscripts.’”’ Yale Univ. Li- 
brary Gazette, xvi, 25-38. 
An account of some of the volumes in the Yale Univ. library. 


IV. THEMES, FORMS, AND CHARACTER TYPES 


Ames, Van Meter. “The Novel: Between Art and Science.’’ Kenyon Rev., 
v. 34-48. 

Arents, George. “‘Where There’s Smoke There’s—Literature.” Papers of the 
Bibliographical Soc. of America, xxxv (1941). pp. 145-150. 

Describes a collection of works on tobacco. 

Check-List of Recorded Songs in the English Language in the Archives of 
American Folk Song to July, 1940. Alphabetical List with Geographical Index. 
3v, Washington, D. C. (Library of Congress, Music Division). 

Coffman, George R. ‘Tragedy and a Sense of the Tragic in Some of its Ethical 
Implications.” Sewanee Rev., L. 26-34. 

Present-day tragedy fails to give artistic and ethical meaning to tragic events. 

Emmons, Alma R. “The Highlander in Scottish Prose Fiction.” Cornell Univ. 
Abstracts of Theses .. . 1941, pp. 35-38. 

Gerould, Gordon H. The Patterns of English and American Fiction: A His- 
tory. Boston. 

A history of English and American fiction from the Middle Ages to the present. 

Heltzel; Virgil B. A Check List of Courtesy Books in the Newberry Library. 
Chicago. 

Magill, Thomas N. “Character in the Drama.” Cornell Univ. Abstracts of 
Theses ... 1941, pp. 45-47. 

Queen, Ellery. The Detective Short Story: A Bibliography. Boston. 

Randolph, Mary C. ‘“‘The Structural Design of the Formal Verse Satire.” 
PQ, xx1. 368-384. 

Vinograd, Sherna S. “The Tragic Lament and Related Means of Achieving 
Acquiescence in Tragic Drama.” Abstracts of Diss., Stanford Univ., 1940-41, 
pp. 95-97. 

Thompson, Alan R. The Anatomy of Drama. Berkeley, Calif. 


V. OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Miscellaneous. Dobbie, Elliott V. The Anglo-Saxon Minor Poems. N. Y. 
(Anglo-Saxon Poetic Records, No. 6.) 
Contains the text of fifty-three poems from a variety of MSS. 
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Hotchner, Cecilia A. ‘A Note on ‘Dux Vitae’ and ‘Life Lattiow.” PMLA, 
tv. 572-575. 
Considers the phrase more likely to have been taken over by continental Latin writers from 
O.E. than vice versa. 

Schweitzer, Henry P. “The Idea of the King in Old English Literature.” 
Dissertations Accepted for Higher Degrees... Fordham Univ., 1942, pp. 32-37. 

Alcuin. Hargrove, Margaret L. “‘Alcuin’s ‘Poem on York’.”’ Cornell Univ. 
Abstracts of Theses .. . 1937 (1938), pp. 20-23. 

#lfric. Davis, Charles R. ‘Two New Sources for Alfric’s Catholic Homilies.” 
JEGP, xut. 510-513. 
Finds the source of the “Natale” of Saint Andrew in Homilia V of Gregory’s XL Homiliarum 
in Evangelia; that of the “Natale” of St. Matthew in Bede’s “In Natale Sancti Matthaei 
Apostoli.”” | 

Henel, Heinrich (ed.) 4lfric’s De Temporibus Anni. London. (EETS, 213) 

Shook, Lawrence K. “‘Alfric’s Latin Grammar: a Study in Old English Gram- 
matical Terminology.” Harvard Univ. ... Summaries of Theses .. . 1940, pp. 
360-363. 

Beowulf. Brown, Calvin S., Jr. “On Reading Beowulf.”” Sewanee Rev., L. 78- 
86. 
An appreciation of the literary qualities of the poem. 

Malone, Kemp. ‘‘Grendel and Grep.”” PMLA, tvn. 1-14. 
“In the Grep story of Saxo [book V] we have an interesting and instructive parallel to the 
Grendel story .. . , a parallel which lends support to the view that not only the historical but 
also the fabulous material in Beowulf is of Scandinavian origin.” 

Pope, J. C. The Rhythm of Beowulf: An Interpretation of the Normal and Hy- 
permetric Verse-Forms in Old English Poetry. New Haven. 

Whitbread, L. “‘Beowulf and Grendel’s Mother: Two Minor Parallels from 
Folklore.” MLN, tvu. 281-282. 
Summarizes two Polynesian tales which contain details similar to the account of Beowulf’s 
fight with Grendel’s mother. 

Byrhtferth. Henel, Heinrich. ‘‘Notes on Byrhtferth’s Manual.” JEGP, x11. 
427-443. 
Corrects and supplements Crawford’s edition. 

Chronicle. Magoun, Francis P. “‘King Alfred’s Naval and Beach Battle with 
the Danes in 896.” MLR, xxxvit. 409-414. 
Interpretation of and commentary on a well known passage in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 

Deor. Malone, Kemp. “On Deor 14-17.” MP, xt. 1-18. 
Translates: ‘‘We learned that: the moans of Mzthild; [they] became numberless, [the moans] 
of Geat’s lady, so that that distressing love bereft her of all sleep.’’ 

Phoenix. Larsen, Henning. ‘“‘Notes on the Phoenix.” JEGP, x11. 79-84. 
A comparison of an Old Norse version of the Phoenix homily with the two late Old English 
versions. 

Wulfstan. Bethurum, Dorothy. “Archbishop Wulfstan’s Commonplace 
Book.”” PMLA, tv. 916-929. 
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Identifies eight MSS. containing liturgical, disciplinary, and homiletic material in Latin and 
Old English as transcripts derived from a collection made by Archbishop Wulfstan for his 
own use. 


VI. MIDDLE ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Miscellaneous. Cronin, Grover J., Jr. “‘Bestiary Material in the Literature 
of Religious Instruction of Medieval England.” Summaries of Doctoral Diss., 
Univ. of Wisconsin, v1. 280-281. 

Egbert, Donald D. “The Western European Manuscripts [in the Garrett 
Collection].” Princeton Univ. Library Chron., ut. 123-130. 

Pellegrini, Angelo M. ‘‘Renaissance and Medieval Antecedents of Debate.’ 
Quar. Jour. of Speech, xxv. 14-19. 

On the disputation as the center of the university training. 

Robbins, Rossell, H. ‘‘Levation Prayers in Middle English Verse.’’ MP, xt. 
131-146. 

Collects a corpus of English levation prayers—prayers said by worshippers at the elevation 
of the Host—and discusses their origin, substance, dispersion, and influence on the substitution 
of English for Latin as the language of the church service. 

Scollard, Robert J. “A List of Photographic Reproduction of Mediaeval 
Manuscripts in the Library of the Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies 
{at Toronto].’’ Medieval Studies, tv. 126-138. 

Sister Mary Immaculate. “‘The Four Daughters of God in the Gesta Roman- 
orum and the Court of Sapience.”” PMLA, tv. 951-965. 

Traces the versions of this theme in both the Latin and the English Gesta and in the pseudo- 
Lydgatean poem to the Latin prose Rex et Famulus rather than to Grosseteste’s Chasteau 
d’Amour. 

Talbert, Ernest W. “A Lollard Chronicle of the Papacy.” JEGP, x11. 163- 
193, 

Prints for the first time the text of Emmanuel College (Cambridge) MS. 1.4.6., and supplies 
a critical introduction. 


, 


Thomson, S. Harrison. Progress of Medieval and Renaissance Studies in 
the United States and Canada. Bulletin No. 17. Boulder, Colorado. 

See Section VII, Miscellaneous. 

Alberic of London. Rathbone, Eleanor. ‘Master Alberic of London, ‘My- 
thographus Tertius Vaticanus’.”” Medieval and Renaissance Studies, 1 (1941). 
35-38. 

Identifies the author with a late twelfth-century canon of St. Paul’s. 


Auchinleck MS. Loomis, Laura H. ‘‘The Auchinleck Manuscript and a Pos- 
sible London Bookshop of 1330-1340.” PMLA, tvm. 595-627. 
The Auchinleck MS. (probably also others of the same kind) was produced in a lay or com- 
mercial scriptorium, presumably at London. Internal evidence shows that parts of the MS. 
were translated by various writers working together under a single direction. 

Babyngton, Anthony. Sce below, s.v. Epistle of Othea to Hector. 

Ballad. Gayton, A. H. “English Ballads and Indian Myths.” JAFL, tv. 
121-125. 
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Gordon, Philip. ‘‘The Music of the Ballads.’’ So. Folklore Qu., v1. 143-148. 

Pound, Louise. “Literary Anthologies and the Ballad.”’ So. Folklore Qu., vt. 
127-141. 
Protests against the persistence of discarded theories of the origin and the antiquity of the 
ballads in anthologies for college use. 

Caxton. Biihler, Curt F. ‘‘Caxton’s History of Jason.’’ Papers of the Bib- 
liographical Soc. of Am., xxx1v (1940). 254-261. 
A study of the text. 

Munsterberg, Margaret. ‘‘The Myrrour of the Worlde.”” More Books, xvu. 
3-13. 
Describes a copy of Andrewe’s ed. of this Caxton translation (S.7.C. 24764). 

See below, s.v. Doctrinal of Sapience. 

Chaucer. Aiken, Pauline. ‘‘Vincent of Beauvais and Chaucer’s Monk’s Tale.” 
Speculum, xvi. 56-68. 
Chaucer’s use of the Speculum Historiale in the Monk’s Tale. 

Birney, Earle. “Is Chaucer’s Irony a Modern Discovery?” JEGP, xu1. 303- 
319. 
Argues that Chaucer’s earlier critics understood the poet’s essential irony, although they did 
not use our terms for it. 

Blenner-Hassett, R. ‘‘ ‘When He His “‘Papir” Soghte’, CT, A-4404.” MLN, 
Lv. 34-35. 
Interprets papir to mean the apprentice’s indenture. 

Braddy, Haldeen. ‘‘The Genre of Chaucer’s Squire’s Tale.” JEGP, xu. 
279-290. 
Suggests that it is one type of Eastern framing tale where the principal story is interrupted 
by several incidents before being resumed and concluded. 

Brown, Carleton. ‘‘Author’s Revision in the Canterbury Tales.” PMLA, 
LviI. 29-50. 
“When the evidence of the manuscripts is considered in perspective, recognizing that Chaucer 
himself made repeated changes in his plan, and taking the arrangement in group d as repre- 
senting an earlier stage, we are enabled to trace successive steps in the development of the 
Canterbury Tales.” 

Crow, Martin M. “John of Angouléme and His Chaucer Manuscript.” Specu- 
lum, xvi1. 86-99. 
A full account of the original owner of the Paris MS. of the Canterbury Tales, with a discussion 
of the character of the text. 

Dempster, Germaine, “ ‘Thy Gentillesse’ in Wife of Bath’s Tale, D 1159-62.” 
MLN, tviu. 173-176. 
Concerning the reference of thy. 

Dilts, Dorothy A. “Observations on Dante and the Hous of Fame.”’ MLN, 
Lvu. 26-28. 
Calls attention to several parallelisms. 

Duncan, Egar H. “Alchemy in the Writings of Chaucer, Jonson, and Donne.” 
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Bulletin of Vanderbilt Univ., Vol. xt1, No. 10 (1941), pp. 16-17 (abstract of 
diss.). 

“Chaucer and ‘Arnold of the Newe Toun’.” MLN. tvn. 31-33. 
On Chaucer’s indebtedness in the Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale to the writings of Arnold of Villa 
Nova. 

Eliason, Norman E. “‘Chaucer’s Second Nun?” MLQ, ut. 9-16. 

“The usually ignored extra-textual evidence (the rubrics) combines with the textual evidence 
... to raise... a reasonable doubt about the existence of the Second Nun as a creation of 
Chaucer.”’ 

Epstein, Hans J. “The Identity of Chaucer’s ‘Lollius’.”” MLQ, m1. 391-400, 
Suggests the possibility that “Lollius’’ was Lollius Bassus, an epigramatist whose work is 
included in the Greek Anthology. 

Frost, George L. ‘‘ ‘That Precious Corpus Madrian’.” MLN, tvu. 177-179. 
Suggests that the Host may have transformed the vaguely remembered name of a saint into 
a word for a familiar sweetmeat. 

Golson, Eva O. The Spelling System of the Glasgow MS. of The Canterbury 
Tales. Chicago (Univ. of Chicago diss.; offset). 

Hamilton, Marie P. ‘““‘The Summoner’s ‘Psalm of Davit’.”” MLN, tvm. 655- 
657. 

On the double-edged significance of the Summoner’s reference to Psalm 44. 

Henkin, L. J. “The Pardoner’s Sheep-bone and Lapidary Lore.” Bull. of 
the Hist. of Medicine, x (1941). 504-512. 

Johnson, Dudley R. ‘‘ ‘Homicide’ in the Parson’s Tale.’”? PMLA, vit. 51-56. 
Chaucer’s discussion derives from the Summa Casuum Conscientiae of Raymund of Pennaforte. 

Kirby, Thomas A. “‘A Note on the Irony of the Merchant’s Tale.”’ PQ, xxt. 
433-435. 

Suggests the reading cow (=chough), supported by MSS. of the “‘inedited”’ group, in place of 
coughe, adopted by editors. 

Lossing, Marian. ‘‘The Prologue to the Legend of Good Women and the 
Lai de Franchise.” SP, xxxtx. 15-35. 

Denies Lowes’ contention that the Lai is an undoubted source of the Legend and that the 
latter is bound to the date of the former as a terminus a quo. 

Lynch, James J. “The Prioress’s Gems.” MLN. 440-441. 

On Chaucer’s use of the symbolism of the ruby, the emerald, and the pearl. 

Mc Jimsey, Ruth B. Chaucer’s Irregular -e: A Demonstration among Mono- 
syllabic Nouns of the Exceptions to Grammatical and Metrical Harmony. N. Y. 
(lithograph). 

Mayo, Robert D. “The Trojan Background of the Troilus.” EL H, 1x. 245- 
256. 

Takes issue with the view of Kittredge and Lowes that the impending doom of Troy is a 
genuine esthetic factor in the poem. 

Pace, George B. ‘‘The Texts of Chaucer’s Truth, Lak of Stedfastnesse, and the 
Purse.” Univ. of Virginia ... Abstracts of Diss., 1942, pp. 12-14. 
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Pyles, Thomas. “‘ ‘Dan Chaucer’.” MLN, tv. 437-439. 
On the use of the title dan with the surname instead of the Christian name. 

ap Roberts, Robert P. ‘‘Notes on Troilus and Criseyde, 1v. 1397-1414.” 
MLN, tvu. 92-97. 
On Chaucer’s treatment of Calchas’s desertion of the Trojans after he had consulted the 
Delphic oracle. 

Severs, J. Burke. The Literary Relationships of Chaucer’s Clerkes Tale. New 
Haven (Yale Stud. in English, No. 96). 
Contents: Intro. (History of the Griselda Story in the Fourteenth Century); The Latin Origi- 
nal; Suggested Additional Originals; Chaucer’s Treatment of His Sources; The Texts of 
Chaucer’s Sources; Appendix; Textual Notes on the Clerkes Tale. 

Sister Mary Immaculate. “‘Fiends as ‘servant unto man’ in the Friar’s Tal. 
[D. 1501-3].” PQ, xx1. 240-244. 


Saint Dunstan’s power over fiends as shown by various incidents in the accounts of his biog- 
raphers. 


Stearns, Marshall W. ‘‘Chaucer Mentions a Book.” MLN, tvit. 28-31. 
Argues that “the mention of a book in love-vision literature can correctly be called a conven- 
tional device only after Chaucer.”’ 

Woolf, H. B. ‘Chaucer in Colonial America.”” Am. N&Q, m1. 71-72. 

On allusions to Chaucer in America before 1800. 

Crophill. Talbert, Ernest W. ‘‘The Notebook of a Fifteenth-Century Practic- 
ing Physician.” Univ. of Texas... Studies in English, 1942, pp. 5-30. 

The commonplace-book of John Crophill, an Essex physician of the mid-fifteenth century. 

Doctrinal of Sapience. Biihler, Curt F. “‘A Bibliographical Curiosity.”’ Papers 
of the Bibliographical Soc. of America, xxxv (1941). 58-60. 

On an error in bibliographical descriptions of Caxton’s edition of the Doctrinal of Sapience. 

Drama. Weir, Evangeline G. ‘The Vernacular Sources of the Middle English 
Plays of the Blessed Virgin Mary: A Study of the Marian Elements in the 
Homilies and Other Works of Religious Instruction from 1200 to 1500 in Rela- 
tion to the Mary Plays.” Abstracts of Diss., Stanford Univ., xvi. 45-51. 

Edward the Confessor. Moore, Grace E. The Middle English Verse Life of 
Edward the Confessor. Phila. (Univ. of Penna. diss.) 

Epistle of Othea to Hector. Gordon, James D. (ed.) The Epistle of Othea 
to Hector: A ‘Lytil Bibell of Knyghthod.’ Edited from the Harleian MS. 838. 
Phila. (Univ. of Penna. diss.) 

A fifteenth-century version of Christine de Pisan’s treatise, translated by Anthony Babyngton. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth. Blenner-Hassett, Roland. ‘“‘Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 
Mons Agned and Castellum Puellarum.” Speculum, xv. 250-254. 

Identifies the settlement as Edinburgh Castle. 

Hammer, Jacob. “Some Additional Manuscripts of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 
Historia Regum Britanniac.” M LQ, 111. 235-242. 

Adds several MSS. to the list compiled by Griscom in his edition of the Historia. 
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Gower. Dilts, Dorothy A. “John Gower and the De Genealogia Deorum.” 
MLN, tvu. 23-25. 


14.” | | Cites several hitherto unnoted parallels between Boccaccio’s work and the Confessio A mantis. 
James I of Scotland. Cronin, Grover, Jr. “Two Bibliographical Notes on 

1 the | § ‘The King’s Quair’.”” N&Q, cLxxxr (1941). 341-342, 
Notes a transcript of Laing’s collation of the text in the Harvard copy of the 1827 reprint of 
New Tytler’s ed. and a reference to the poem in W. B. Scott’s I//ustrations to the King’s Quair (1887). 


Lawrence of Durham. Mistretta, Sister M. Liguori. “The Hypognosticon of 





rigi- | | Lawrence of Durham: A Preliminary Text with an Introduction.”’ Dissertations 
is of | | Accepted for Higher Degrees ... Fordham Univ., 1942, pp. 14-17. 
Lazamon. Blenner-Hassett, Roland. ‘‘A Study of the Place-Names in Law- 
Tali man’s Brut.”” Harvard Univ. ... Summaries of Theses .. . 1940, pp. 334-336. 
“Gernemude: A Place-Name in Lawman’s Brut.”” MLN, tvu. 179- 
niog- |B 181. 


Blenner-Hassett, Roland, and Magoun, F. P. “‘The Italian Campaign of Belin 
and Brenne in the Bruts of Wace and Lawman.” PQ, xx1. 385-390. 
Lydgate. Tillman, Nathaniel P. ““Lydgate’s Rhymes as Evidence of his Pro- 
ven- | = nunciation.” Summaries of Doctoral Diss., Univ. of Wisconsin, v1. 293-295. 
Lyric. Robbins, Rossell H. ‘“‘Two Middle English Satiric Love Epistles.” 
MLR, xxxvui. 415-421. 


Two poems from MS. Rawlinson poet. 36, of the fifteenth century. 








tic- “The Burden in Carols.” MLN, ivi. 16-22. 
_ A discussion of the difficulties presented by the burdens of the carols in B. M. Add. MS. 5665. 
. Mannyng, Robert. Crosby, Ruth. ‘‘Robert Mannyng of Brunne: a New Biog- 
ers ' raphy.” PMLA, tv. 15-28. 
i Contends that Robert was born at Bourne (1283 or earlier), that he perhaps studied at Cam- 
e. ; bridge 1298(or earlier)—1302, that he was a canon of Sempringham Priory 1302-1317 or later, 
ish and that there is no evidence for attributing the Medytacyuns to him. 
the ; Mirk, John. Cronin, Grover. “John Mirk on Bonfires, Elephants, and 
Ja. || Dragons.” MLN, ivi. 113-116. 
; On Mirk’s account of St. John bonfires. 
of Pearl. Hillman, Sister Mary Vincent. “Text and Literal Translation of The 
' Pearl, with Explanatory Notes and an Interpretation.” Dissertations Accepted 
tea | for Higher Degrees... Fordham Univ., 1942, pp. 27-32. 
38. ; Reginald of Canterbury. Lind, Levi R. (ed.) The Vita Sancti Malchi of 
| Reginald of Canterbury. A Critical Edition with Introduction, Apparatus 
on. . Criticus, Notes and Indices. Urbana, Ill. (Univ. of Illinois Stud. in Lang. and 
vs | Lit., Vol. xxvit, Nos. 3-4) 


‘ Robert of Gretham. Laird, Charlton G. “Five New Gretham Sermons and the 
| Middle English Mirrur.” PMLA, Lvu. 628-637. 

: Describes a Huntington Library MS. of Robert de Gretham’s Anglo-Norman Miror containing 
ns _ five sermons not found in other texts which seem to be represented in the M.E. translation, 
/ the Mirrur. 


Romance. Owings, Marvin A. ‘“‘The Fine and Applied Arts in the Middle 
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English Romances.” Bulletin of Vanderbilt Univ., Vol. xtu1, No. 11, pp. 18-19 
(abstract of diss.). 

Seege of Troye. Atwood, E. Bagby. ‘‘The Story of Achilles in the Seege of 
Troye.” SP, xxx1x. 489-501. 
This episode in the poem derives from the Excidium Troiae and from the Achilleid of Statius. 

“The Judgment of Paris in the Seege of Troye.”” PMLA, tvit. 343- 

353. 
Finds Dares and the Excidium Troiae insufficient to account for all the details of this episode. 

Sir Tristrem. Vogel, Bertram. ‘“‘Wortgeographische Belege and Sir Tristrem.” 
J EGP, x11. 478-481. 
Cites linguistic evidence to refute Kaiser’s argument that the poem is of Northern origin. 

South English Legendary. Wells, Minnie E. ‘‘The Structural Development 
of the South English Legendary.” J EGP, x11. 320-344. 
Notes parallels between the Pepys MS. 2344 and the Legenda Aurea, offers evidence that the 
collection originally followed the calendar year (unlike the Legenda Aurea), brings forward 
important new considerations suggesting that the original compiler was a Franciscan, and 
traces the gradual amplification and extension of the Temporale. 

Thomas of Kent. Agard, Frederick B. ‘‘Anglo-Norman Versification and the 
Roman de Toute Chevalerie.”” RR, xxx. 216-235. 

Trivet. Dean, Ruth J. ““MS. Bodl. 292 and the Canon of Nicholas Trevet’s 
Works.” Speculum, xvi. 243-249. 
Description of the MS. and rejection of some of the works in it which have been attributed 
to Trivet, 

Usk. Sanderlin, George. “‘Usk’s Testament of Love and St. Anselm.” Speculum, 
Xvil. 69-73. 
Evidence that Book m1 of the Testament is based on St. Anselm’s De Concordia Praescientiae et 
Praedestinationis, of which it is in part a literal translation. 


Wace. See above, s.v. Lazamon. 


VII. RENAISSANCE AND ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE 


Miscellaneous. Auld, Ina B. ‘‘Woman in the Renaissance: a Study of the 
Attitude of Shakespeare and his Contemporaries.” [Univ. of Iowa] Doctoral 
Diss.: Abstracts and References (1938), 11 (1941). 103-109. 

Bond, William H. “Imposition by Half-Sheets.” Library, n.s. xxi (1941). 
163-167. 

A printer’s error in the second edition of Churchyard’s Chips makes it possible to demonstrate 
the use of this method in the sixteenth century. 

Craig, Hardin, et al. ““Recent Literature of the Renaissance.” SP, xxxIx. 
328-486. 

Cremens, Charles D. The Reception of Calvinistic Thought in England. Ur- 
bana (Univ. of Illinois abstract of diss.). 

Dean, Leonard F. “Bodin’s Methodus in England before 1625.” SP, xxxix. 
160-166. 

Dick, Hugh G. “The Doctrines of the Ptolemaic Astronomy in the Litera- 
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ture of the English Renaissance.” Cornell Univ. Abstracts of Theses... 1937 
(1938), pp. 17-19. 

Eccles, Mark. “A Biographical Dictionary of Elizabethan Authors.” HLQ, v. 
281-302. 

An account of the objectives of the proposed dictionary. 

Howard, Edwin J. (ed.) Pleasant Quippes for Vpstart Newfangled Gentle- 
women. Oxford, Ohio. 
Formerly attributed to Gosson. 

Jones, Richard F. ‘‘The Moral Sense of Simplicity.”” Washington Univ. Stud., 

New Series, Lang. and Lit., No. 14, pp. 265-288 (Shipley Festschrift). 
The common depreciation of rhetorical eloquence by religious, scientific, and utilitarian writers 
was a moral objection grounded on the idea that a rhetorical style denotes insincerity and a 
plain style truth and honesty; for the most part it was distinct from literary anti-Ciceronian- 
ism. 

Larkin, James F. Erasmus’ De Ratione Studii: Jts Relationship to Sixteenth 
Century English Literature. (Univ. of Illinois abstract of diss.) 

Milligan, Burton. “Counterfeiters and Coin-clippers in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries.” N&Q, ctxxxi1. 100-105. 

Noack, Jeannette S. “Social Aspects of Elizabethan Medicine: a Background 
for the Study of Elizabethan Literature.” Abstracts of Diss., Stanford Univ., 
1940-41, pp. 90-94. 

O’Connor, William V. The New Woman of the Renaissance. N. Y. 

Pellegrini, Angelo M. “‘Giordano Bruno and Oxford.” HLQ, v. 303-316. 
Casts doubt on the assumption that Bruno was ever associated with Oxford as a lecturer. 

Penrose, Boies. Urbane Travelers, 1591-1635. Phila. 

Contains essays on the following: Fynes Moryson, John Cartwright, Thomas Coryate, William 
Lithgow, George Sandys, Sir Thomas Herbert, Sir Henry Blount. 

“The Renaissance Conference at the Huntington Library.” HLQ, v. 155-201. 
Includes summaries of the following discussions: Robert A. Milliken, “Problems in the His- 
toriography of the Middle Ages’’; Allan Evans, “Medieval Studies in the Huntington Li- 
brary’”’; Louis M. Myers, “Universal History in the Twelfth Century’; Francis J. Carmody, 
“The Reception of World Histories and Roman Histories in France, 1200-1500’’; Fred H. 
Rathert, “The Vitas Patrum in the Fifteenth Century”; Richard F. Jones, William Haller, 
Helen C. White, and Louis B. Wright, “An Interpretation of the History of Ideas’’; Claude M. 
Simpson, ““Tudor Popular Music: Its Social Significance’; C. H. Collins Baker, “Henry VIII 
and the Eclipse of Art’’; Mark Eccles, “‘A Survey of Elizabethan Reading’’; John L. Lievsay, 
“Trends in Tudor and Stuart Courtesy Literature”; Hoyt H. Hudson, “The Transition in 
Poetry’’; Ernest A. Strathmann, “Ralegh as a Transition Figure’; Edwin F. Gay, ‘Economic 
Depressions, 1602-1660”; William Haller, ‘““Milton and the Levellers’; Godfrey Davies, 
“Causes of the Restoration.’ 

Tuve, Rosemund. “Imagery and Logic: Ramus and Metaphysical Poetics.’ 
J HI, 11. 365-400. 

On the Ramist extension of logic to poetry as it affects the imagery of the English poets of 
the Renaissance. 

Weisinger, Herbert. The Idea of the Renaissance from Petrarch to Hallam 
(microfilm). Ann Arbor (Univ. Microfilms Pub., No. 280). 


’ 
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Weld, John S. “Studies in the Euphuistic Novel, 1576-1640.” Harvard Univ. 
... Summaries of Theses ... 1940, pp. 382-387. 

White, Helen C. “Some Continuing Traditions in English Devotional Litera- 
ture.” PMLA, ivi. 966-980. 

Emphasizes the persistence of pre-Reformation traditions in Elizabethan martyrologies, guides 
to the spiritual life, collections of private prayers, and devotional treatises. 

Wilson, Harold S. “Concepts of ‘Nature’ in the Rhetorical Tradition: A 
Chapter in the History of Classical Humanism before Ben Jonson.”’ Harvard 
Univ. .. . Summaries of Theses .. . 1939, pp. 255-257. 

“Some Meanings of ‘Nature’ in Renaissance Literary Theory.”’ 
J HI, (1941). 430-448. 
Discussion of the term as used by both Continental and English writers. 

Wolf, Edwin. “Press Corrections in Sixteenth- and Seventeenth-Century 
Quartos.”’ Papers of the Bibliographical Soc. of America, xxxvi. 187-198. 

Barnes, Barnabe. Fellheimer, Jeanette. ‘‘Barnabe Barnes’ Use of Geoffrey 
Fenton’s Historie of Guicciardin.” MLN, tvn. 358-359. 

The Devil’s Charter contains echoes of Fenton’s translation of Chamedey’s French version of 
Guicciardini. 

Batman. See below, s.v. Spenser, Koller. 

Bible. Willoughby, Harold R. The First Authorized English Bible and thi 
Cranmer Preface. Chicago. 

Breton. Robertson, Jean. “Nicholas Breton’s The Hate of Treason.” MLN, 
Lvir. 116-119. 

An account of the printed version and of a MS. version preserved in MS. Royal 17 C XXXIV. 

The 12 Moneths. By Nicholas Breton. Westport, Conn., 1941. 

A portion of Fantasticks, following the text of the copy in the Huntington Library. 

Chapman. Bartlett, Phyllis B. “Stylistic Devices in Chapman’s Iliads.” 
PMLA, tv. 661-675. 

Analyzes the devices of stylistic adornment by means of which Chapman imparts vigor, color, 
and point to his translation, in obedience to his announced belief that a free translation best 
renders the true meaning of the original. 

Perkinson, Richard H. “Nature and the Tragic Hero in Chapman’s Bussy 
Plays.” MLQ, ur. 263-285. 

“«.. the philosophic ideas which appear in Chapman’s plays are not gratuitous . . . his own 
temper fully explains their presence.’ 

Coblers Prophesie. Sisson, Sarah T. The Coblers Prophesie: A Morality, 
edited with an Introduction and Notes. Urbana (Univ. of Illinois abstract of diss.) 

Copley. Padelford, Frederick M. ‘“‘Anthony Copley’s A Fig for Fortune: A 
Roman Catholic Legend of Holiness.” M LQ, m1. 525-533. 

On an imitation of the Faerie Queene. 

Daborne. Bacon, Wallace A. “The Source of Robert Daborne’s The Poor 

Mans Comfort.”” MLN, tvu. 345-348. 
Finds the source of the play in William Warner’s Syrinx. 
Daniel. Bambas, Rudolph C. ‘‘The Verb in Samuel Daniel’s The Collection 
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of the History of England.” Summaries of Doctoral Diss... . ! Northwestern Univ., 
1x (1941). 10-13. 

Stirling, Brents. ‘“Daniel’s Philotas and the Essex Case.” M LQ, 11. 583-594. 

Uhland, Maude L. ‘‘A Study of Samuel Daniel.” Cornell Univ. Abstracts of 
Theses . . . 1937 (1938), pp. 40-42. : 

Dekker. Halstead, W. L. “Surviving Original Materials in Dekker’s ‘Old 
Fortunatus’.”” N&Q, cLxxx11. 30-31. 

Suggests that three short prose passages were taken over from the 1596 Fortunatus. 

Dickenson. Hendricks, Walter. “John Dickenson: the Man and his Works.”’ 
Summaries of Doctoral Diss... .! Northwestern Univ., 1x (1941). 19-22. 

Drama. Adams, John C. The Globe Playhouse, Its Design and Equipment. 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Carter, Albert H. ‘‘Bibliographical Article: Harbage’s Annals of English 
Drama, 975-1700.” M P, xv. 201-212. 

Comments and corrections. 

Clarkson, Paul S., and Warren, Clyde T. The Law of Property in Shakespeare 
and the Elizabethan Drama. Baltimore. 

Gorrell, Robert M. “The Popular Drama in England, 1600—1642.”’ Cornell 
Univ. Abstracts of Theses . . . 1939 (1940), pp. 35-37. 

Harbage, Alfred. ‘‘A Choice Ternary. Belated Issues of Elizabethan Plays.” 
N& Q, ctxxxu1. 32-34. 

Notes on three Elizabethan plays first printed in 1662, after being revamped for the stage 
before the closing of the theaters. Assigns Thorney Abbey to 1590-1600, The Marriage Broker 
to 1610, and notes a possible connection between the latter and William Rowley. 

Mendell, Clarence W. Our Seneca. New Haven, 1941. 

An appraisal of what Seneca had to give English drama. 

Parr, Johnstone. ‘Cosmological Fortune: Astrology in the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean Drama.” Bulletin of Vanderbilt Univ., Vol. xuu, No. 11, pp. 22-23 
(abstract of diss.). 

Reese, Gertrude C. ‘‘The Question of the Succession in Elizabethan Drama.” 
Univ. of Texas... Studies in English, 1942, pp. 59-85. 

Ringler, William. ‘‘The First Phase of the Elizabethan Attack on the Stage, 

1558-1579.” HL OQ, v. 391-418. 
Argues that the attack on the stage began suddenly in 1577, that “the causes that made the 
drama objectionable were not external . . . but internal, resulting from changing conditions 
within the theaters themselves’; and that “laymen early took the lead in the controversy, and 
their objections were primarily the result of social and economic conditions.”’ 

Drayton. Hebel, J. William (ed.) The Works of Michael Drayton. Vol. v: 
Introduction, Notes, Variant Readings. Edited by Kathleen Tillotson and 
Bernard H. Newdigate. Oxford, 1941. 

Elyot. Howard, Edwin J. “Sir Thomas Elyot on the Turning of the Earth.”’ 
PQ, xx1. 441-443. 

Erasmus. Hudson, Hoyt H. The Praise of Folly, by Desiderius Erasmus. 
Translated from the Latin, with an Essay & Commentary. Princeton. 

Ford. Sensabaugh, G. F. “Another Play by John Ford.” MLQ, m1. 595-601. 
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Supports with additional argument Harbage’s attribution of The Great Favourite to Ford. 


Gascoigne. Prouty, C. T. George Gascoigne, Elizabethan Courtier, Soldier, and 
Poet, N.Y. 

Tannenbaum, Samuel A. George Gascoigne: A Concise Bibliography. N. Y. 

Gosson. See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Howard. 

Greville. Frost, William. Fulke Greville’s Caelica: An Evaluation. Brattle- 
boro, Vt. 

Hakluyt. Kerr, Willis H. “‘The Treatment of Drake’s Circumnavigation in 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, 1589.” Papers of the Bibliographical Soc. of America, Xxx1v 
(1940). 281-302. 

Jonson. Bentley, Gerald E. ‘“‘A Good Name Lost: Ben Jonson’s Lament for 
S. P.” LTL S, May 30, 1942, p. 276. 

Adduces evidence to show that the name of the child-actor of Jonson’s famous epitaph was 
Solomon, not ‘Salathiel,’ Pavy, and suggests that Gifford may have invented the name Sa- 
lathiel. 

Duncan, Edgar H. ‘‘The Alchemy in Jonson’s Mercury Vindicated.” SP, 
XXXIX. 625-637. 

Points out the basis of various criticisms of the alchemists and emphasizes the fact that the 
satire of quackery is fused with a wider social satire. 
“Jonson’s Use of Arnold of Villa Nova’s Rosarium.”’ PQ, xx1. 435- 





438. 
Emery, Clark, ‘‘A Further Note on Drebbel’s Submarine.”’ ML N, tvm. 451- 


455. 
Throws additional light upon the submarine alluded to in The Staple of News. 

Kallich, Martin. ‘‘Unity of Time in Every Man In His Humor and Cynthia’s 
Revels.” ML N, tv. 445-449. 

Calls attention to Jonson’s revisions in the interest of maintaining the classical unity of time. 

See above, SEcTION VI, s.v. Chaucer, Duncan. 

Lyly. Bennett, Josephine W. “Oxford and Endimion.” PM LA, Lvit. 354-369. 
Finds in Lyly’s plan an apology for Oxford (Endimion), who had been accused by Anne 
Vavasour (Tellus) of seducing her, and a plea to the queen to grant him her favor. 

Marlowe. Bakeless, John. The Tragicall History of Christopher Marlowe. 2v, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

A documented biography. 

Battenhouse, Roy W. Marlowe’s Tamburlaine: A Study in Renaissance Moral 
Philosophy. Nashville, 1941. 

Kirschbaum, Leo. “‘Mephistophilis and the Lost ‘Dragon’.”” RES, xvi. 
312-315. 

On how the first appearance of Mephistophilis was produced on the Elizabethan stage. 


Kocher, Paul H. ‘‘Marlowe’s Art of War.” SP, xxx1x. 207-225. 
Illustrates references to military practice in Tamburlaine and The Jew of Malta from con- 
temporary treatises on the art of war. 

Mc Closkey, John C. ‘‘The Theme of Despair in Marlowe’s Faustus.”’ College 
English, tv. 110-113. 
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See below, s.v. Nashe, Kocher; Spenser, Baldwin. 

Merry Devil of Edmonton. Abrams, William A. (ed.) The Merry Devil of 
Edmonton, 1608, Edited with an Introduction and Notes and a Reprint of The 
Life and Death of the Merry Devil of Edmonton, by J. B., 1631. Durham, N.C. 

Horrell, Joseph. “Peter Fabell and Dr. Faustus.” N&Q, cLxxxut. 35-36. 
Interprets the induction of The Merry Devil of Edmonton as a parody of Marlowe’s play. 

Middleton. Price, George R. ‘‘A Critical Edition of Thomas Middleton’s 
Michelmas Term.”’ Summaries of Doctoral Diss., Univ. of Wisconsin, v1. 289- 
291. 

Jacobs, Elizabeth R. “‘A Critical Edition of Thomas Middleton’s Women Be- 
ware Women.”’ Summaries of Doctoral Diss., Univ. of Wisconsin, v1. 286-287. 

More. Kernan, Gerald. ‘Saint Thomas More, Theologian.” Thought, xvu. 
281-302. 

On More’s indebtedness to the fathers in his controversial writings. 

Sullivan, Sister M. Rosenda. The Cursus in the Prose of St. Thomas More. 
(Cath. Univ. of Amer. abstract of diss.). 

Murder of John Brewen. Gorrell, Robert M. ‘‘John Payne Collier and The 
Murderof Iohn Brewen.”’ ML N, tvu. 441-444. 

The name of Thomas Kyd written on the title-page of this anonymous tract may be a Collier 
forgery, and thus the usual attribution of the work to Kyd is extremely doubtful. 

Nashe. Kocher, Paul H. “‘Nashe’s Authorship of the Prose Scenes in Faustus.”’ 
MLQ, ut. 17-40. 

Advances the thesis that ‘‘Nashe wrote substantially all of the prose scenes, both comic and 
serious, printed in the first quarto, issued in 1604. He did so probably in the summer of 1594 
in preparation for Henslowe’s revival of the play in the autumn of that year.”’ 





“Some Nashe Marginalia Concerning Marlowe.” MLN, ivi. 45-49. 
An account of quotations from Faustus, evidently in Nashe’s holograph, in the margins of the 
Folger copy of Leland’s Principium Ac illustrium aliquot & eruditorum in Anglia virorum 
Encomia. 

Norden, John. Mc Colley, Grant. “‘An Early Poetic Allusion to the Co- 
pernican Theory.” J HJ, m1. 355-357. 

In John Norden’s Vicissitudo Rerum, 1600. 

Peele. Parks, George B. “George Peele and his Friends as ‘Ghost’-Poets.” 
J EGP, x1. 527-536. 

Claims for Peele and George Peckham the authorship of testimonial poems attributed to 
Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher in A True Reporte, Of the late discoueries .. . of the Newfound 
Landes: By ... Sir Humfrey Gilbert Knight, 1583. 

Prayer Book. Dodds, Walter S. ‘‘The Rhetorical Style of the Collects in the 
Book of Common Prayer.” Quar. Jour. of Speech, xxvimt. 407-414. 

Points out the Gorgianic figures in the original and translated collects. 

Randolph. Bowers, Fredson T. (ed.) The Fary Knight, or Oberon the Second. 
A Manuscript Play Attributed to Thomas Randolph. Chapel Hill. (Univ. of 
Virginia Studies, No. 2). 

The MS., once the property of Garrick, is now in the Folger Shakespeare Library. 
“Thomas Randolph’s Salting.”” MP, xxx1x. 275-280. 
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Describes, from a MS., a comic monologue presumably spoken at a banquet at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1627. 

Rastell. Nugent, Elizabeth M. “Sources of John Rastell’s The Nature of thi 
Four Elements.”’ PMLA, Lvit. 74-88. 
Prints parallel passages from the play and from Sacrobosco’s Tractatus de Sphaera, the Mar- 
garita Philosophica, Caxton’s Mirror of the World, Waldseemiiller’s Cosmographiae Introductio, 
and Trevisa’s translation of Bartholomaeus. 

Redford. Withington, Robert. ‘‘Experience, the Mother of Science.” PMLA, 
LviI. 592. 
Addendum to Excursions in English Drama (1937). 

Shakespeare. Barber, C. L. ‘“‘The Use of Comedy in As You Like It.”” PQ, 
xxI. 353-367. 
Brooke, Tucker. ‘‘The License for Shakespeare’s Marriage.” MLN, 
Lvi1. 687-688. 
Comments on J. G. McManaway’s note, cited below. Dr. McManaway replies. 

Bruce, Dorothy H. “The Merry Wives and Two Brethren.” SP, xxx1x. 265- 
278. 
Parallels between the main plot of the play and “Of Two Brethren and their Wives’’ (Riche 
his Farewell, 1581). 

Cain, H. Edward. “An Emendation in Romeo and Juliet.”” SAB, xvu. 57-60. 
Proposes allo steccato (= to the lists) for alla stoccata (I11.i.69). 

Calhoun, Howell V. “James I and the Witch Scenes in Macbeth.”” SAB, 
xvir. 184-189. 
Parallels between the witch scenes and the Daemonologie and Newes from Scotland. 

Campbell, Oscar J. ‘‘What is the Matter with Hamlet?” Vale Rev., xxxu. 
309-322. 
The alternating excitement and depression of Hamlet’s melancholia set the rhythm of the play. 





Cox, Ernest H. ‘‘Shakespeare and some Conventions of Old Age.” SP, xxxIx. 
36-46. 
Shakespeare’s descriptions of old age for the most part correspond to conventional medieval 
conceptions. 

Craig, Hardin. “Shakespeare’s Development as a Dramatist in the Light of 
His Experience.” SP, xxx1x. 226-238. 
“Shakespeare was, not so much an imitator of others, not so much an unguided mystical 
force, as a leader of his age’’ in his art. 

Deutschberger, Paul. ““Shakspere on Degree: a Study in Backgrounds.” SAB, 
xvi. 200-207. 
Finds parallels to the argument of Ulysses’ speech on degree (Troilus and Cressida L.iii) in 
Elyot, Cheke, and Hooker. 

Doran, Madeleine. “An Evaluation of Evidence in Shakespearean Textual 
Criticism.” Eng. Inst. Annual, 1941, pp. 95-114. 
“Imagery in Richard IJ andin Henry IV.” MLR, xxxvu. 113-122. 
Observations on the difference in quality rather than substance in the imagery of the two plays. 
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Draper, John W. ‘“‘The Character of Richard II.”’ PQ, xx1. 228-236. 
“‘Benedick and Beatrice.”’ JE GP, x1. 140-149. 
Finds that “the Beatrice and Benedick plot progresses by stages at once logical and psycho- 
logical to a reasonable comic end.” 
“Et in Illyria Feste.”’ SAB, xvir. 25-32. 
Conclusion of the article in xv1. 220-228. 
Durham, W. H. ‘What Art Thou, Angelo?” Univ. of Calif. Pub. in English, 
vir (1941). 155-174. 
Discusses Shakespeare’s exploitation of the comic possibilities of self-deception and lack of 
self-knowledge in his comedies and suggests that the transition to the tragedies and their pre- 
occupation with appearance and reality is perfectly natural. 
Durilin, S. “Ira Aldridge.”’ SAB, xvm. 33-39. 
An account of the American Negro actor who played Shakespeare in Russia, 1858-1867. 
Eliason, Norman E. “Shakespeare’s Purgative Drug Cyme.’”’ MLN, vu. 
663-665. 
Suggests that cyme (Macbeth, V.iii.55-56) may be a doublet for cumin=a plant possessing 
carminative powers. 








Evans, G. Blakemore. ‘‘Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar—A Seventeenth Cen- 
tury Manuscript.” JE GP, x11. 401-417. 

A detailed account of a MS. now in the Folger Shakespeare Library. 

Feely, Joseph M. A Cypher Idyll anent the Little Western Flower. Rochester. 

Grace, William J. ‘“‘The Cosmic Sense in Shakespearean Tragedy.” Sewanee 
Rev., . 433-445. 

“As a fiction, and as a deliberate dramatic irony in order to bring about tragic pity, Shake- 
speare deliberately blacks out from the conclusions of his tragedies the organic supernaturalism 
that is yet deeply part of his thinking.’’ 

Greer, C. A. ‘Revision and Adaptation in 1 Henry VI.”’ Univ. of Texas... 
Studies in English, 1942, pp. 110-120. 

Further reasons for believing that the basis was a lost play. 

Harmon, Alice. ‘How Great Was Shakespeare’s Debt to Montaigne?” 
PMLA, tv. 988-1008. 

Shows that the “‘aphoristic matter which Montaigne and Shakespeare have in common was 
easily accessible to Shakespeare in other sources than the Essays.”’ 

Hastings, William T. ‘‘The Hardboiled Shakspere.’”’ SAB, xvi. 114-125. 
Breaks a lance in defense of Titus Andronicus, “a fine example of youthful power unleashed, 
even if taking a wayward direction alien to that of its later happy development.” 

Hinman, Charlton J. K. “The Printing of the First Quarto of Othello.” Univ. 
of Virginia Abstracts of Diss., 1941, pp. 5-8. 

Houk, Raymond A. “The Evolution of The Taming of the Shrew.” PMLA, 
Lvi1. 1009-1038. 

Argues that The Taming of the Shrew and The Taming of a Shrew derive from a common source. 
“Strata in The Taming of the Shrew.”’ SP, xxx1x. 291-302. 

Criticizes Miss Ashton’s article (PQ, v1. 151-160) and maintains that the folio text embodies 
only one revision by Shakespeare. 
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Jackson, James L. “The Exchange of Weapons in Hamlet.” MLN, vu. 
50-55. 
Argues that left-hand seizure was the method intended by Shakespeare. 
“The Fencing Actor-Lines in Shakspere’s Plays.” MLN, tvu. 615- 





621. 
Fencing parts fell almost entirely to Burbage and Sly. 

Jacob, Cary F. “Reality and The Merchant of Venice.” Quar. Jour. of Speech, 
xxviul. 307-315. 

On the play’s “remarkable fidelity to the spirit of the times.’’ 

Kennedy, Milton B. The Oration in Shakespeare. Chapel Hill. 

King, Thomson. “‘The Taming of the Shrew.”’ SAB, xvit. 73-79. 

Kokeritz, Helge. ‘‘Shakespeare’s night-rule.’’ Language, xvu1. 40-44. 

Rule is a variant of revel and not the word rule, regula. 

Langdale, A. Barnett. ““Did Shakespeare Miss the Road to Warkworth?” 
SAB, xvi. 156-159. 

Finds “topographical inconsistencies’’ in 2 Henry IV, 1. i. 

Law, Robert A. ‘“‘An Echo of Homer in Henry the Fifth.”” Univ. of Texas... 
Studies in English, 1942, pp. 105-109. 

Lawrence, William W. ‘Troilus, Cressida and Thersites.” MZR, xxxvu. 
422-437. 

Emphasizes the traditional attitude of the public towards the story as a factor in Shakespeare’s 
treatment, and questions the interpretation of Professor Campbell. 

McCloskey, John C. “‘Fear of the People as a Minor Motive in Shakspere.” 
SAB, xvu. 67-72. 

Mackenzie, W. Roy. “‘Rosencrantz and Guildenstern.”’ Washington Univ. 
Stud., New Series, Lang. and Lit., No. 14, pp. 221-244 (Shipley Festschrift). 
Contends that Rosencrantz and Guildenstern knew nothing about the king’s plan to kill 
Hamlet in England. 

Mc Manaway, James G. “The License for Shakespeare’s Marriage.” ML N, 
Lv. 450-451. 

Suggests the reading ‘Item eodem die salutis emanavit licencia. . . .’ 

Neilson, William A., and Hill, Charles J. (edd.) The Complete Plays and 
Poems of William Shakespeare: A New Text, Edited with Introduction and Notes. 
Boston. 

A revision of The Complete Works of William Shakespeare (‘‘The Cambridge Poets,’’ 1906). 

Nutt, Sarah M. “The Arctic Voyages of William Barents in Probable Rela- 
tion to Certain of Shakespeare’s Plays.” SP, xxx1x. 240-264. 

Seeks the sources of passages in eight plays in de Veer’s narrative of Barent’s three voyages. 

Ogburn, Vincent H. ‘‘ The Merry Wives Quarto, a Farce Interlude.” PMLA, 
Lvu1. 654-660. 

Supposes that the Q text is an adaptation of F designed to convert it into a “farce interlude.” 

Phelps, John. “The Source of Love’s Labour’s Lost.” SAB, xvu1. 97-102. 
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Claims the credit of having first suggested, in 1899, the meeting at Nérac in 1578-9 as the 
source of the play. 

Pitcher, Seymour M. “Two Notes on Shakespeare.”’ PQ, xx1. 239-240. 
“Launcelot’s Blessing” (Merch. of Ven., 11. ii) and ‘“‘Alas, Poor Yorick.”’ 

Potts, Abbie F. “Spenserian ‘Courtesy’ and ‘Temperance’ in Much Ado about 
Nothing.” SAB, xvur. 103-111, 126-133. 
Traces parallels between Beatrice and Mirabella (and other characters), Hero and Serena, 
Claudio and Calidore, Benedick and Braggadochio. 

Prior, Moody E. “The Play Scene in Hamlet.”” EL H, 1x. 188-197. 
Reviews the various theories and suggests that, since the Elizabethan dumb-show was usually 
merely symbolic of the action of the play proper, Hamlet’s use of the dumb-show and play 
with identical situations was a magnificently executed contrivance which served as a double 
trap for the cautious and self-controlled Claudius. 


Sampley, Arthur M. ‘‘Hamlet among the Mechanists.”’ SAB, xvir. 134-149. 
Strictures on the views of C. M. Lewis, RoLertson, Stoll, and T. S. Eliot. 

Smith, Lewis W. “Shakespeare and the Speaking Line.” Poet Lore, xiv. 
61-70. 


In Shakespeare’s blank verse, dramatic lines (in which the second, fourth, and fifth or the third 
and fifth stresses are heavy) gradually prevail over lyrical lines (the first, third, and fifth 
stresses are heavy) ; this development might be used as a test of the sequence of the plays. 


Smith, M. Ellwood. “Note on ‘Shakespeare in America’.” SAB, xvi. 61-62. 
Calls attention to a story told by Parkman of a volume of Shakespeare on the frontier in 1764. 

Spencer, Hazelton. “Shakespearean Cuts in Restoration Dublin.” PMLA, 
tv. 575-576. 
Comments on R. C. Bald’s article (PMLA, tv1. 369-378). 

Spencer, Theodore. Shakespeare and the Nature of Man. N. Y. (Lowell Lec- 


tures, 1942). 
“Appearance and Reality in Shakespeare’s Last Plays.’’ MP, xxx1x. 





265-274. 

Contends that the last plays affirm the beauty of humanity purged of evil and that in thus 
resolving the conflict between good and evil as his contemporaries conceived it—the bestiality 
of human nature ». the capacity of the soul “to couple herself with the nature of angels’— 
Shakespeare worked out an original solution of the problem. 

Stone, George W., Jr. “‘Garrick’s Treatment of Shakespeare’s Play, and his 
Influence upon the Changed Attitude of Shakespearean Criticism during the 
Eighteenth Century.” Harvard Univ. ... Summaries of Theses... . 1940, pp. 
368-372. 

Stunz, Arthur N. ‘‘The Date of Macbeth.” EL H, 1x. 95-105. 

Adduces new evidence in support of the dating of the play in May or June, 1606. 


Swan, Marshall W. ‘“‘Shakespeare’s ‘Poems’: The First Three Boston Edi- 
tions.” Papers of the Bibliographical Soc. of America, xxxvi. 27-36. 

Tannenbaum, Samuel A. “Shakspere and his Contemporaries (A Classified 
Bibliography for 1941).” SAB, xv. 2-17. 
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“Index of Names and Subjects,’’ by Ralph P. Rosenberg, pp. 18-24. 

Thayer, Tiffany. “‘Nerissa’s Ring.”” Am. N&0Q, m1. 87. 
On the probable origin of this episode in The Merchant of Venice. 

Wales, Julia G. ““Horatio’s Commentary: A Study on the Warp and Woof of 
Hamlet.” SA B, xvi. 40-56. 

On the sources. 

Walley, Harold R. ‘“Shakespeare’s Debt to Marlowe in Romeo and Julict.” 
PQ, xxt. 257-267. 

On the influence of Hero and Leander in the play. 

Walsh, Groesbeck, and Pool, R. M. “‘Laterality Dominance in Shakespeare's 
Plays.’’ Southern Medicine & Surgery, ctv. 51-58. 

Watkins, W. B. C. ‘The Two Techniques in King Lear.” RES, xvuu. 1-26 
The first part of the paper discusses resemblances between Richard II and King Lear; the 
remainder considers the techniques. 

Webster, Margaret. Shakespeare Without Tears. N. Y. 

Whitridge, Arnold. “Shakspere and Delacroix.”’ $A B, xvm. 167-183. 

See SECTION III, s.v. Hornstein; SECTION Ix, s.v. Tennyson, Harrison; AMert- 
CAN LITERATURE, SECTION In, s.v. Whitman, Falk; GERMANIC, SECTION II, 
Scandinavian Countries, s.v. Oehlenschlaéger, Willey. 

Sidney. Dowlin, Cornell M. “‘Sidney’s Two Definitions of Poetry.”” M LQ, m1. 
573-581. 





Gilbert, Allan H. ‘“‘A Poem Wrongly Attributed to Sidney.” MLN, 
Lvi1. 264. 
A poem attributed to Sidney in Englands Parnassus is a stanza from the Faerie Queene. 
Wiles, A. G. D. ‘‘Parallel Analyses of the Two Versions of Sidney’s Arcadia.” 
SP, xXxXx1x. 167-206. 
A detailed comparison, leading to the conclusion that the revised version is artistically superior. 
Sir John Oldcastle. Adkins, Mary G. M. “‘Sixteenth-Century Religious and 
Political Implications in Sir John Oldcastle.”” Univ. of Texas... Studies in 
English, 1942, pp. 86-104. 
Spenser. Beall, Chandler B. ‘‘A Tasso Imitation in Spenser.” MLQ, u1. 
559-560. 





Bennett, Josephine W. The Evolution of “The Faerie Queene.” 
Chicago. 





“‘Spenser’s Garden of Adonis Revisited.”” JEGP, x11. 53-78. 
A study of FQ, m1, vi, 29-50, devoted very largely to controverting views advanced by Brents 
Stirling (PMLA, xirx. 501-538), and re-affirming her belief in the neo-Platonic sources of 
the passage. 

Baldwin, T. W. “The Genesis of Some Passages Which Spenser Borrowed 
from Marlowe.” EL H, rx. 157-187. 
A study of the sources of the passages in Tamburlaine which parallel those in Spenser indicates 
clearly that Spenser was the borrower and suggests a dating around the end of 1587 for the 
composition of the first two books of the Faerie Queene. 


Gilbert, Allan H. ‘“‘Spenserian Armor.” PMLA, Lvu. 981-987. 
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Comments on Spenser’s descriptions of armor; finds them romantic rather than realistic. 

Gottfried, Rudolf. “The ‘G. W. Senior’ and ‘G. W. I.’ of Spenser’s A moretti.”’ 
MLQ, ut. 543-546. 

Heffner, Ray. ‘‘Spenser’s View of Ireland: Some Observations.” MLQ, m1. 
507-515. 

Hulbert, Viola B. ‘““Diggon Davie.” JEGP, x11. 349-367. 

Identifies the “farre countrye’’ of the September eclogue in the Shepherd’s Calendar with 
Wales, and Diggon Davie with Richard Davies, Bishop of St. Asaph’s. 

Hutton, James. “Spenser and the ‘Cinq Points en Amours’.”” MLN, tvu. 
657-661. 

Believes that the names of the six knights in Faerie Queene, II1.i.45, are derived from moral 
treatises dealing with the five stages of amatory progression. 

Koller, Kathrine. ‘‘The Travayled Pylgrime by Stephen Batman and Book 
Two of The Faerie Queene.”” M LQ, ut. 535-541. 

Kuhn, Bertha M. ‘“‘Spenser’s Faerie Queene and Fowre Hymnes in the Light 
of Some Medieval and Renaissance Evaluations of Plato’s Doctrine of Ideas.” 
Univ. of Washington Abstracts of Theses, v1. 269-272. 

Landrum, Grace W. ‘‘Imagery in the Faerie Queene Based on Domestic and 
Occupational Life.”’ SA B, xvi. 190-199. (To be continued) 

Mc Clennan, Joshua. “‘Allegory and the Faerie Queene.” Harvard Univ... . 
Summaries of Theses... 1940, pp. 350-353. 

Ong, Walter J. ““Spenser’s View and the Tradition of the ‘Wild’ Irish.” 
M LQ, ut. 561-571. 

Phillips, James E., Jr. ‘The Woman Ruler in Spenser’s Faerie Queene.” 
HLQ, v. 211-234. 

“, . [Spenser’s] expressed theory in the epic is an exact statement of the moderate Calvinist 
argument that, although government by women is against the laws of God and nature, God 
sometimes sees fit to raise up notable exceptions to the general rule.”’ 

Smith, Roland M. ‘‘Spenser’s Tale of the Two Sons of Milesio.”” MLQ, m1. 
547-557. 

Starnes, D. T. “‘E. K.’s Classical Allusions Reconsidered.”’ SP, xxxrx. 143- 
159, 

Traces E. K.’s (and some of Spenser’s) mythological data to contemporary dictionaries. 
“Spenser and the Graces.” PQ, xx1. 268-282. 

Spenser and E. K. made use of the dictionaries. 

“Spenser and the Muses.” Univ. of Texas .. . Studies in English, 1942, 
pp. 31-58. 

Spenser’s indebtedness again to well-known dictionaries, and to Erasmus. 

Sterling, Brents. ‘““Spenser’s Platonic Garden.” JEGP, x11. 482-486. 
Replies to Mrs. Bennett’s article listed above. Mrs. Bennett’s rejoinder, “On Methods of 
Literary Interpretation,’’ follows, pp. 486-489. 

Stoll, Elmer E. “Criticisms Criticized: Spenser and Milton.” JEGP, xu. 
451-477, 


A review of recent criticism. 
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See above, s.v, Shakespeare, Potts. 

Tourneur. Waith, Eugene M. “The Ascription of Speeches in The Revenger's 
Tragedy.”’ MLN, tv. 119-121. 

Wars of Cyrus. Brawner, James P. (ed.) The Wars of Cyrus, an Early Classi- 
cal Narrative Drama of the Child Actors: Critical Edition with Introduction and 
Notes. Urbana (Illinois Studies in Lang. and Lit., Vol. xxvim1, Nos. 3-4). 

Whetstone. Izard, Thomas C. George Whetstone, Mid- Elizabethan Gentleman 
of Letters, N. Y. (Columbia Univ. Studies in Eng. and Compar. Lit., No. 158.) 

Wilson, Robert. Mann, Irene R. ‘‘The Text of the Plays of Robert Wilson.” 
Univ. of Virginia ... Abstracts of Diss., 1942, pp. 5-8. 


VIII. SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


Miscellaneous. Bozell, Ruth B. “English Preachers of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury on the Art of Preaching.” Cornell Univ. Abstracts of Theses... 1939 
(1940), pp. 56-59. 

Brandenburg, Alice S. ‘‘The Dynamic Image in Metaphysical Poetry.” 
PMLA, tvit. 1039-1045. 

The dramatic quality and the vitality of Donne’s poetry derives, in part at least, from the 
predominance of dynamic imagery, i.e., that which describes the way in which objects act or 
interact. 

Houghton, Walter E., Jr. ““The English Virtuoso in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury.” J HT, mr. 51-73, 190-219. 

Or the devotees of painting, science, antiquities, etc. 

Knowles, Edin B., Jr. Four Articles on Don Quixote in England. N. Y., 1941. 
Selections from a N. Y. Univ. diss. The first item, “Don Quixote in England before 1660,” 
appears here for the first time. The remaining items are reprints from PQ, HR, and His, 
and have been listed in previous issues of the American Bibliography. 

Patrick, J. Max. ‘The Literature of the Diggers.” Univ. of Toronto Qu., 
xu. 95-110. 

A review article on D. W. Petegorsky, Left-wing Democracy in the English Civil War and G. H. 
Sabine’s edition of Gerrard Winstanley. 

Smith, Philip A. ‘‘Neo-Stoicism in English Prose of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury.”’ Harvard Univ, ... Summaries of Theses . . . 1940, pp. 363-367. 

Tucker, Joseph E. “English Translations from the French, 1650-1700: Cor- 
rections and Additions to the C.B.E.L.”’ PQ, xx1. 391-404. 

Utley, Francis L. ““Two Seventeenth Century Anglo-Saxon Poems.” MLO, 
1. 243-261. 

Prints Anglo-Saxon poems written by Abraham Wheloc and William Retchford for Irenodia 
Cantabrigiensis, a volume published at Cambridge in praise of Charles I’s visit to Edinburgh 
in 1641. 

Bacon. Anderson, F. H. “Bacon on Platonism.” Univ. of Toronto Qu., XI. 
154-166. 

Haight, Gordon S. (ed.) Essays and New Allantis. N. Y. 

Mc Clure, N. E. “King James on Bacon.”” LTLS, Jan. 17, 1942. p. 31. 


An account of the King’s comment as recorded in a letter of John Chamberlain. 
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Behn. Baker, Herschel. ‘‘Mrs. Behn Forgets.”” Univ. of Texas . . . Studies in 
English, 1942, pp. 121-123. 

Browne. Ewing, Majl. ‘‘A Note on the Sir Thomas Browne—Sir William 
Dugdale Letters.” PQ, xx1. 425-427. 

Suggests change in the date and sequence of four letters. 

Gay, Robert M. “Browne’s Hydriotaphia.”’ Explicator, I, item 11. 
Brief explanation of an allusion in Chap. V. 

Bunyan. See below, s.v. Dent. 

Burnet. Rodman, George B. “Bishop Burnet and the Thought of His Own 
Time.” Summaries of Docioral Diss., Univ. of Wisconsin, v1. 291-293. 

Burton. Blau, Joseph L. “Robert Burton on Voice and Speech.” Quar. Jour. 
of Speech, Xxvitl. 461-464. 

Cocker, Edward. Noyes, Gertrude E. ‘Edward Cocker and ‘Cocker’s English 

Dictionary’.” N&Q, cLxxxi1. 298-300. 
Traces the sources of both editions (1704, 1715) to older dictionaries and infers that the work 
“was doubtless a booksellers’ compilation utilizing the good trade names of Cocker and 
Hawkins [the editor of Cocker’s posthumous schoolbooks], both long dead.’’ See also CLXxx1m1. 
142. 

Cokain, Sir Aston. Mathews, Ernst G. “‘Cokain’s The Obstinate Lady and the 
Araucana.”’ ML N, ivi. 57-58. 

On Cokain’s indebtedness to a passage in Alonso de Ercilla y ZGfiga’s oratorical epic. 

Congreve. Avery Emmett L. “The Premiére of The Mourning Bride.” 
MLN, ivi. 55-57. 

Argues that the first performance was on Saturday, Feb. 20, 1696/7. 

Cook, John. See below, s. v. Milton Wolff. 

Cartwright, William. Danton, J. Periam. “William Cartwright and His Come- 
dies, Tragi-Comedies, With Other Poems .. . 1651.” Library Quar., x11. 438-456. 
A bibliographical study. 

Evans, Gwynne B. “‘The Life and Works of William Cartwright.” Harvard 





“Comedies, Tragi-Comedies, With Other Poems, By Mr. William Cart- 
wright (1651): A Bibliographical Study.” Library, n.s., xx. 12-22. 

Cleland. Molyneux, Max. “‘Hpw-raidea or The Institution of a Young 
Nobleman by James Cleland. Edited with Introduction and Notes.’’ Cornell 
Univ. Abstracts of Theses . . . 1937 (1939), pp. 27-29. 

Cowley. Simmons, J. “An Unpublished Letter from Abraham Cowley.” 
MLN, tvit. 194-195. 

Publishes the text of a letter in the Bodleian. 

Davies, Sir John. Howard, Clare (ed.) The Poems of Sir John Davies, Re- 
produced in Facsimile from the First Editions in the Henry E. Huntington 
Library and Art Gallery, with an Introduction and Notes. N. Y., 1941. 

Davies. Murphy, Charles D. “John Davies’s Versification of Sidney’s Prose.” 
PQ, xxi. 410-414. 

Dent, Arthur. Law, Robert A. “‘ ‘Muck-Rakers’ before Bunyan.” ML N, vu. 
455-457. 
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Finds this term used in the sense of miser in Arthur Dent’s The Plain Man’s Pathway to 
Heaven, 1601. 

Digby, Kenelm. Beall, Chandler B. ‘‘Kenelm Digby’s ‘Thuscan Virgil’.” 
MLN, tvn. 284. 

Identifies a quotation from Guarini in Observations upon Religio Medici. 

Donne. Battenhouse, Roy W. “The Grounds of Religious Toleration in the 
Thought of John Donne.” Church History, x1. 217-248. 

Bennett, Roger E. (ed.) The Complete Poems of John Donne. Chicago. 
“John Donne and the Earl of Essex.” MLQ, m1. 603-604. 

Cooper, Harold. “John Donne and Virginia in 1610.” MLN, tvit. 661-663. 
On Donne’s attempt to secure the post as “secretarie at Virginia’ in 1610 and the probable 
significance of the episode in suggesting a date of composition for Elegy V. 

Duncan, Edgar H. “‘Donne’s Alchemical Figures.”? EL H, rx. 272-585. 
“This paper seeks to analyze the alchemical figures in Donne’s poetry against a background 
of the theories and practices of alchemy as recorded in the compendious literature of science 
current in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth century.” 





Fiedler, Leslie A. “John Donne’s Songs and Sonnets: a Reinterpretation in the 
Light of their Traditional Backgrounds.”’ Summaries of Doctoral Diss., Univ. 
of Wisconsin, vi. 281-282. 

Moses, W. R. The Metaphysical Conceit in the Poems of John Donne. Nash- 
ville, 1941 (Vanderbilt Univ. abstract of diss.). 

Stein, Arnold. ‘‘Donne and the Couplet.” PMLA, tvtt. 676-696. 

Donne’s taste for “strong austere music . . . leads him to avoid the full sensuous melody’’ of 
conventional rime by choosing rime-words without overtones, by riming masculine and femi- 
nine endings, and above all by cultivating runover lines; the taste for such a style runs parallel 
to the seventeenth-century vogue of “‘Attic’’ prose. 

White, William. John Donne since 1900: A Bibliography of Periodical Articles. 
Boston. 

Reprinted from the Bull. of Bibliography. 

See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Brandenburg; SEecrTIon v1, s.v. Chaucer, Dun- 
can. 

Drama. Alleman, Gellert S. Matrimonial Law and the Materials of Restoration 
Comedy. Wallingford, Pa. 

The present volume is part of a larger study, English Law and the Materials of Restoration 
Comedy, presented as a Univ. of Penna. diss. 

Miles, Theodore. ‘‘Place-Realism in a Group of Caroline Plays.” RES, xvi. 
428-440. 

Paine, Clarence S. “The Comedy of Manners (1660-1700): A Reference 
Guide to the Comedy of the Restoration.” (cont.) Bull. of Bibliography, xvu. 
116-117, 145-148. 

Stevenson, Allan H. “James Shirley and the Actors at the First Irish Thea- 
ter.”” MP, xv. 147-160. 

Suggests that the nucleus of the Dublin company was four members of the dissolved Queen’s 
company; considers also the evidence for assigning several other London actors to the roster. 
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Wells, Staring B. A Comparison between Two Stages, a Late Restoration Book 
of the Theatre. Princeton (Princeton Stud. in English, Vol. 26). 

Dryden. Evans, G. Blakemore. ““Dryden’s State of Innocence.” LT LS, March 
21, 1942, p. 144. 
An account of the Harvard MS. of this work. 

Osborn, James M. ‘‘Macdonald’s Bibliography of Dryden.” MP, xxx1x. 
313-319. 

Smith, Russell J. “Dryden and Shadwell: A Study in Literary Controversy.” 
Cornell Univ. Abstracts of Theses . . . 1941, pp. 54-56. 
“Shadwell must receive considerable credit for Dryden’s position as a critic.” 

Ward, Charles E. (ed.) The Letters of John Dryden, with Letters Addressed 
to Him. Durham. 

Herbert of Cherbury. Hanford, James H. “Lord Herbert of Cherbury and 
His Son.” HLQ, v. 317-332. 
An account, based on the papers of John Egerton now in the Huntington Library, of Herbert’s 
difficulties, chiefly over financial matters, with his eldest son Richard. 

Herrick. Regenos, Graydon W. ‘“‘The Influence of Horace on Robert Her- 
rick.”” Trans. and Proc. Am. Philological Assoc., Lxxit (1941). xl—xli. 

Hind, Johr. Weld, John S. “Notes on the Novels of John Hind.” PQ, xxt. 
171-178. 
Traces the plagiarisms from Greene and others (Lodge, Pettie, etc.). 

Keith, George. Kirby, Ethyn W. George Keith (1638-1716). N. Y. 

Ladies Dictionary. Noyes, Gertrude E. ‘John Dunton’s Ladies Dictionary, 
1694.”” PQ, xx1. 129-145. 
Traces the shameless appropriations in this mosaic for and about women. 

Lithgow, William. A[dams], E. L. “The Pilgrimes Farewell.’’ More Books, 
xvir. 332. 
Notes on the verses published by Lithgow at Edinburgh in 1618 (S.7.C. 15715). 

Marvell. Roberts, John H. “Marvell’s To His Coy Mistress.”’ Explicator, 1, 
item 17. 
Offers a running comment on the poem. 

Milton. Beller, Elmer A. “Milton and Mercurius Politicus.”” HLQ, v. 479- 
487. 
Finds no evidence that Milton had a hand in any of the editorials in this journal. 

Benhan, Allen R. “‘Reply to Dr. Parsons.” EL H, rx. 116-117. 
Reaffirms the view of ‘The Earliest Life of Milton’’ proposed in E L H, v1. 245-255. 

Dieknoff, John S. “The Function of the Prologues in Paradise Lost.” 
PMLA, ivi. 697-704. 
The four prologues not only mark stages in the development of the narrative but also mark 
stages in the development of the argument and constitute ethical proof of it, ie., proof of 
Milton’s inspired authority. 

Drew, Helen L. ‘‘The Diction of Milton’s Prose.”’ Cornell Univ. Abstracts of 
Theses . . . 1938 (1939), pp. 29-32. 
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Eastland, Elizabeth W. “Milton’s Ethics.” Bulletin of Vanderbilt Univ., Vol, 
x11, No. 10 (1941), pp. 17-19 (abstract of diss.). 

Elledge, Scott B. “‘Milton’s Imagery.” Cornell Univ. Abstracts of Theses... 
1941, pp. 32-35. 

Evans, G. Blakemore. ““Two New Manuscript Versions of Milton’s Hobson 
Poems.” MLN, tvu. 192-194. 
Cites variant readings from two MSS. now in the Folger and the Huntington Libraries respec- 
tively. 

Fink, Z. S. “The Theory of the Mixed State and the Development of Milton's 
Political Thought.” PMLA, tvu. 705-736. 
A survey of Milton’s political ideas, emphasizing his lifelong belief in the superiority of the 
mixed state based on a system of checks and balances in which the aristocracy is dominant and 
relating to this concept Milton’s view on the episcopate, on Cromwell, and on Parliament. 

French, J. Milton. ‘‘Milton’s Supplicats.”” HLQ, v. 349-359. 
Prints Milton’s “supplicats”’ for the degrees of B.A. and M.A., and also, from a MS. book dated 
1665, an account of the process of being examined in responsions. The latter is by John Buck, 
who was beadle of Cambridge University during Milton’s period of residence. 

Gilbert, Allan H. “‘The Theological Basis of Satan’s Rebellion and the Func- 
tion of Abdiel in Paradise Lost.’”” MP, x1, 19-42. ' 
Finds the theological basis in the second psalm and Hebrews I; Abdiel not only expresses im- 
portant ideas but imparts vigor and dramatic heightening to the story. 

Gilman, W. E. “Milton’s Rhetoric: Studies in His Defense of Liberty.” 

Cornell Univ. Abstracts of Theses . . . 1937 (1938), pp. 67-70. 

Hall, Amy V. “Milton and The City of God.”’ Univ. of Washington Abstracts 
of Theses, v1. 267-268. 

Haller, William, and Haller, Malleville. “The Puritan Art of Love.” HZQ, v. 
235-272. 

An “account of the teachings of the Puritan pulpit concerning love and marriage . . . during 

the three or four generations before the publication of Milton’s first divorce tract, in 1643.’’ 
Haug, Ralph A. “ ‘They also serve.. .’.”” N&Q, ctxxxut. 224-225. 

Traces the last line of the sonnet On his Blindness to 1 Samuel xxx, 24. 

Kelly, Sister Margaret Teresa. “The Influence of Dante’s Paradiso upon 
Milton.” Cornell Univ. Abstracts of Theses .. . 1938 (1939), pp. 33-35. 

Le Comte, Edward S. “‘New Light on the ‘Haemony’ Passage in Comus.” 
PQ, xxi. 283-298. 

Lewis, Clarissa O. “‘A Further Note on Milton’s Pro Populo Anglicano 
Defensio.” Library, n.s., xxi. 45-47. 

On textual variants in the editions of 1651 and 1652. 

Mc Dill, Joseph M. Milton and the Pattern of Calvinism. Nashville (Vander- 
bilt Univ. diss.). 

Myhr, Ivar L. “The Evolution and Practice of Milton’s Epic Theory.” 
Bulletin of Vanderbilt Univ., Vol. xt, No. 10 (1940), pp. 14-15 (abstract of 
diss.). 

Neilson, William A. “On Milton’s Conception of Poetry.” Studies in the 
History of Culture: The Disciplines of the Humanities. (Menasha), pp. 156-160. 
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Parker, William R. “Milton and Edward Phillips.” LTLS, Feb. 28, 1942, 
p. 108. 
Reasons for doubting that Milton had any part in the Theatrum Poetarum. 
“Milton on King James the Second.” MLQ, mt. 41-44. 
A description of the pamphlet Pro Papulo Adversus Tyrannos (1689), which is “largely a re- 
print of the first edition of Milton’s Tenure of Kings and Magistrates, 1649, cleverly adapted 
by some one to apply to the political situation forty years later.” 
Parsons, Edward S. ‘‘Concerning ‘The Earliest Life of Milton’.”” EL H, 1x. 
106-115. . 
Argues against the view of A. R. Benham (E L H, VI) that Anthony 4 Wood’s account of Milton 
was the source of the so-called “Earliest Life of Milton.’’ Professor Benham replies. See above. 
Ross, Malcolm M. “Milton’s Royalism: A Study of the Conflict of Symbol 
and Idea in the Poems.” Cornell Univ. Abstracts of Theses . . . 1941, pp. 48-50. 
Attempts to analyze and explain the use of royalist symbolism in the anti-royalist content of 
Milton’s poetry. 
Schultz, John H. ‘‘Obscurantism in Milton and the Humanistic Tradition.” 
Harvard Univ... . Summaries of Theses . . . 1940, pp. 356-360. 
Svendsen, Kester. “Milton and the Encyclopedias of Science.”” SP, xxxtx. 
303-327. 
Illustrates some of Milton’s scientific allusions by quotations from six current encyclopedias. 
“Cosmological Lore in Milton.” EL H, rx. 198-223. 
An examination of Milton’s references to cosmological phenomena in both his prose and his 
verse. 
***The Prudent Crane’: Paradise Lost, v1, 425-431.”” N&Q, cLxxxm1. 
66-67. 
Testimony to the crane’s “prudence”’ and to the habit of “easing their flight’”’ with “mutual 
wing” from popular encyclopedias of science. 
Warner, Charles G. “Materials for an Edition of Milton’s History of Britain.” 
Cornell Univ. Abstracts of Theses . . . 1941, pp. 57-58. 
Watson, Sara R. “Milton’s Ideal Day.”” PMLA, tvm. 404-420. 
Traces the theme of the ideal day (L’Allegro, Il Penseroso), including personal and melan- 
choly elements, in pastoral literature from its beginnings. 
Wolff, Samuel L. ‘“‘Milton’s ‘Advocatum Nescio Quem’: Milton, Salmasius, 
and John Cook.” MLQ, m (1941). 559-600. 
Light is thrown upon Milton’s (First) Defence of the English People by a study of its relation- 
ship to Salmasius’s Defensio Regia, to which it was a reply, and John Cook’s King Charls His 
Case. 
See SEcTION vu, s.v. Spenser, Stoll; SecTIoN 1x, s.v. Miscellaneous, Barker. 
Parker, Henry. Jordan, W. K. Men of Substance: A Study of the Thought of 
Two English Revolutionaries, Henry Parker and Henry Robinson. Chicago. 
Peacham. Cawley, Robert R. (ed.) The Truth of our Times by Henry Peacham 
Reproduced in Facsimile from the Edition of 1638. N. Y. (Facsimile Text Soc. 
No. 55.) 
Phillips, Edward. See above, Milton, Parker. 
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Prior. Wright, H. Bunker. “Matthew Prior’s Funeral.” ML N, tvm. 341-345. 
An account of the obsequies based on the MS. records of Prior’s executors. 

Retchford, William. See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Utley. 

Robinson, Henry. See above, s.v. Parker, Jordan. 

Ross. Zimansky, Curt A. “The Literary Career of Thomas Ross.” PQ, xx1. 
443-444. 

Rowlands, Samuel. Waith, Eugene M. “Samuel Rowlands and Humor’s 
Antique Faces.”” RES, xvii. 213-219. 

The last nine epigrams appear also in Humors Looking’Glasse. This and other reasons suggest 
Rowland’s authorship of both collections. 

S., G. Parker, William R. (ed.). The Dignity of Kingship Asserted by G. S. 
Reproduced in Facsimile from the Edition of 1660. N. Y. (Facsimile Text Society, 
No. 53.) 

Sandys. Davis, Richard B. “Early Editions of George Sandys’ ‘Ovid’: The 
Circumstances of Production.” Papers of the Bibliographical Soc. of America, 
xxxv (1941). 255-276. 

Shadwell. See above, s.v. Dryden, Smith. 

Sonnet. Mitchell, Charles B. ““The English Sonnet in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, especially after Milton.” Harvard Univ.... Summaries of Theses... 
1939, pp. 239-243. 

Traherne. Daniels, R. (ed.). A Serious and Pathetical Contemplation of the 
Mercies of God, in Several Most Devout and Sublime Thanksgivings for the Same. 
By Thomas Traherne. Toronto, 1941. ( Univ. of Toronto Stud., Philol. and Lit. 
Ser., No. 12.) 

Vaughan. Marilla, E. L. “Henry Vaughan and the Civil War.” JEGP, xu. 
514-526. 

Cites evidence from the poems to prove Vaughan’s participation in the wars. 
“A Critical and Interpretative Study of Henry Vaughan as a Secular 
Poet.” Ohio State Univ. Abstracts of Doctors’ Diss., No. 36, pp. 215-220. 

Walley, Harold R. ‘“‘The Strange Case of Olor Iscanus.”” RES, xvi. 27-37. 
Discusses the dates of the poems, suggests that the compiler was Thomas Powell, Vaughan’s 
closest friend, and doubts that the volume was published without Vaughan’s knowledge. 

Walton. Coon, Arthur M. “The Life of Izaak Walton.” Cornell Univ. Ab- 
stracts of Theses .. . 1938 (1939), pp. 26-28. 

Wheloc, Abraham. See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Utley. 

Wither. Templeman, William D. “Some Commendatory Verses by George 
Wither.” N&Q, crxxxir. 365-366. 

Wycherley. Avery, Emmett L. “The Country Wife in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury.” Research Studies, State College of Wash., x. 141-172. 





IX. EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
Miscellaneous. Anderson, Paul B. ‘‘A Reply to John Robert Moore.” PQ, 
XxI. 419-423, 


Defends his views (PQ, XIX. 244-260) against the criticism of Mr. Moore (PQ, XX. 38-45). 
Mr. Moore’s rejoinder follows (p. 424). 
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Barker, Arthur. “‘... And on his Crest Sat Horror’: Eighteenth century 
Interpretations of Milton’s Sublimity and his Satan.” Univ. of Toronto Qu., 
x1. 421-436. 


lilustrates the tendency of romantic ideas and emotions, in the eighteenth century, to cluster 
about a widening concept of the sublime in eighteenth century criticism of Milton. 

Bush, May D. “Rational Proof of the Deity from the Order of Nature.” 
ELH, 1x. 288-319. 

On the development of this theme in the scientific, philosophical, and poetical writings of the 
eighteenth century. 

Emery, Clark. ‘Optics and Beauty.” MLQ, m1. 45-50. 

On the “scientific ingress into the domain of poetry”’ as illustrated in the poets’ employment of 
optical theory. 

Fairchild, Hoxie N. Religious Trends in English Poetry. Vol. 11: 1740-1780, 
Religious Sentimentalism in the Age of Johnson. N. Y. 

Friedman, Arthur, and Landa, Louis A. “English Literature, 1660-1800: A 
Current Bibliography.”’ PQ, xx1. 179-227. 

Gardner, William B. ‘‘George Hickes and the Origin of the Bangorian Con- 
troversy.”’ SP, xxx1x. 65-78. 

An account of the origin of the controversy designed to illustrate the literary works which al- 
lude to it. 

Garey, Doris B. ‘‘Eighteenth-century Sentimentalism: An Essay toward 
Definition.”” Summaries of Doctoral Diss., Univ. of Wisconsin, v1. 282-283. 

Harding, Harold F. ‘‘English Rhetorical Theory, 1750-1800.’ Cornell Univ. 
Abstracts of Theses . . . 1937 (1938), pp. 71-74. 

Hazen, A. T. A Bibliography of the Strawberry Hill Press, with a Record of the 
Prices at Which Copies Have Been Sold. Together with a Bibliography and 
Census of the Detached Pieces, by A. T. Hazen and J. P. Kirby. New Haven. 

Klingberg, Frank J. ‘‘The Evolution of the Humanitarian Spirit in Eigh- 
teenth-Century England.” Penna. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., Lxv1. 260-278. 

Oake, Roger B. ‘Political Elements in Criticism of Voltaire in England, 
1732-47.” MLN, tvn. 348-354. 

Randolph, Mary C. “ ‘Hide-and-seek’ Satires of the Restoration and xvimi- 
century.” N&Q, cixxxim. 213-216. 

Lists 53 examples of satires purporting to have been delivered to the victim or found in a spec- 
ified place. 

Robb, Margaret. “Looking Backward!” Quar. Jour. of Speech, xxv. 323- 
327. 

On early books on elocution, English and American. 

Tucker, Joseph E. “The Eighteenth Century English Translations of 
Moliére.” MLQ, 111. 83-103. 

Addison. Atkins, Stuart. ‘‘Addison’s Cato: 1.i.47--53.” PQ, xx1. 430-433. 

Mays, Morley J. “Johnson and Blair on Addison’s Prose Style.” SP, xxx1x. 
638-649, 

Morris, Robert L. “‘Addison’s Mixt Wit.” MLN, tvm. 666-668. 

An interpretation of this phrase as Addison applied it to the verse of Cowley. 
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Templeman, William D. “Joseph Addison’s ‘Man-planter’.” N&Q, cixxxi, 
311. 
Elucidates a passage in The Guardian, No. 155. 

Akenside. Williams, Ralph M. “Two Unpublished Poems by Mark Aken- 
side.” ML N, ivi. 626-631. 

Behn, Aphra. Sypher, Wylie. “A Note on the Realism of Mrs. Behn’s 
Oroonoko.”” MLQ, 111. 401-405. 
Argues that the author wrote from first-hand knowledge. 

Bentley. Laistner, M. L. W. “Richard Bentley: 1742-1942.” SP, xxxrx. 
510-523. 
A review of Bentley’s achievement, emphasizing the wide range of his interests. 

Blake. Schorer, Mark. ‘‘The Mask of William Blake.” Yale Rev., xxx. 747- 
763. 
Blake’s own view of himself as an unlettered poet in whom divinity found utterance is a mask, 
partially required by temperament, partially fabricated to meet the necessities of history. 
“Mythology (for the Study of William Blake).” Kenyon Rev., tv. 





366-380. 

Stone, George W., Jr., “Blake’s The Tiger.” Explicator; 1, item 19. 

Boswell. Warnock, Robert. “Boswell and Andrew Lumisden.” MLQ, u 
(1941). 601-607. 
An account of Boswell’s friendship with the secretary to the Old Pretender. 
“Boswell on the Grand Tour.” SP, xxxrx. 650-661. 
An account of Boswell’s year in Italy (1765). 

Burke. Bryant, Donald C. “Burke’s Relations with Writers and Artists.” 
Cornell Univ. Abstracts of Theses . . . 1937 (1938), pp. 63-66. 
“The Contemporary Reception of Edmund Burke’s Speaking.” 
Washington Univ. Stud., New Series, Lang. and Lit., No. 14, pp. 245-264 
(Shipley Festschrift). 
Cites contemporary evidence to show that, contrary to a persistent legend, Burke’s speeches, 
for the most part, made a great impression in Parliament. 

Carver, P. L. “Burke and the Totalitarian System.” Univ. of Toronto Qu., 
xr. 32-47, 
On Burke’s inflexible opposition to the totalitarian doctrines of Bolingbroke. 

Copeland, Thomas W. “‘Edmund Burke and the Book Reviews in Dodsley’s 
Annual Register.”” PMLA, tvm. 446-468. 
Evidence for crediting to Burke all the reviews published 1758-1765 and some of those which 
appeared in later years. 

McNabb, Leroy C. “A Rhetorical Study of the Principal Speeches of Burke.” 
Cornell Univ. Abstracts of Theses . . . 1937 (1938), pp. 75-77. 

Cambridge, R. O. Altick, Richard D. ‘‘Mr. Cambridge Serenades the Berry 
Sisters.” N&Q, ctxxxim. 158-161. 
Prints seven unpublished poems. 

Emery, Clark. “ The Scribleriad’s Electrifying Climax.’”’ PQ, xx1. 438-441. 
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Reference to electricity in Richard Owen Cambridge’s poem, and in other eighteenth-century 
verse. 
See below, s.v. Pope, Altick. 

Campbell, Thomas. Duffy, Charles. ‘ ‘The Wolf’s Long Howl’.” MLN, tvu. 
123. 

On Campbell’s indebtedness to The Sentimental Sailor, “by a young gentleman of Edinburgh”’ 
(1772). 

Centlivre, Mrs. Boys, Richard C. ‘A New Poem by Mrs. Centlivre.” MLN, 
Lv. 361-362. 

Quotes a poem printed in the periodical-miscellany Caribbeana in 1732. 

Colman, George, the Elder. Vincent, Howard P. “Christopher George Col- 
man, ‘Lunatick’.”” RES, xvim. 38-48. 

New light on the closing years drawn from documents in the P. R. O. 

Cowper. Keck, Wendell M. “Cowper’s Olney Hymns: a Theological Study.” 
Abstracts of Diss., Stanford Univ., 1940-41, pp. 87-89. 

Thein, Adelaide E. ‘‘The Religion of John Newton.” PQ, xx1. 146-170. 
Reexamination of the creed of William Cowper’s friend. 

Defoe. Ross, John F. Swift and Defoe, a Study in Relationship. Berkeley, 1941 
(Univ. of Calif. Pub. in English, Vol. x1). 

Van Patten, Nathan. “An Eskimo Translation of Defoe’s ‘Robinson Cru- 
soe.’ Godthaab, Greenland, 1862—1865.”” Papers of the Bibliographical Society 
of America, Xxxvi. 56-58. 

Drama. Evans, Richard B. Dramatic Participation in the Gothic Revival. 
(Univ. of Calif. abstract of diss.). 

Ramsland, Clement. ‘Britons Never Will Be Slaves, a Study in Whig Politi- 
cal Propaganda in the British Theatre, 1700-1742.” Quar. Jour. of Speech, 
xxv. 393-399. 

Van Lennep, William (ed.). The Reminiscences of Sarah Kemble Siddons, 
1773-1785. Cambridge, Mass. 

See GERMANIC, SECTION 11, Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth Centuries, s.v. 
Schmid, Price. 

Dyer, John. Williams, Ralph M. “The Dyer Family of Aberglasney.”’ Car- 
marthen Antiquary, 1 (1941). 30-42. 

New documents about the family, and especially the father, of the poet. 

Fatherless Fanny. Reeves, John K. “The Mother of Fatherless Fanny.” ELH, 
IX. 224-233. 

Concludes that Clara Reeve was the author of at least part of this novel published 1819, twelve 
years after her death. 

Fielding. Avery, Emmett L. ‘Proposals for a New London Theatre in 1737.” 
N&Q, cixxxi. 286-287. 

Reprints an advertisement from The Daily Advertiser (4 February) inviting builders to submit 
plans and connects the project, which came to nothing, with Fielding. 

Heilman, Robert B. “Fielding and ‘The First Gothic Revival’.” MLN, tvn. 
671-673. 
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Comment upon reflections in Fielding’s writing of the vogue for Gothic architecture. 

Price, Lawrence M. ‘“‘The Works of Fielding on the German Stage, 1762- 
1801.” JEGP, xu. 257-278. 

Fielding, Sarah. Werner, Herman O., Jr. ‘“‘The Life and Works of Sarah 
Fielding.” Harvard Univ. ... Summaries of Theses . . . 1939, pp. 250-255. 

Foote, Samuel. Wimsatt, W. K., Jr. “Foote and a Friend of Boswell’s: 4 
Note on The Nabob.” MLN, tvtt. 325-335. 
A consideration of the prototypes of Sir Matthew Mite, hero of the play, and an account of 
the ‘‘nabob’”’ George Gray, whom Foote met through Boswell. 

Garrick. See above, Section V JJ, s.v. Shakespeare, Stone. 

Gay. Bronson, Bertrand H. “The Beggar’s Opera.”” Univ. of Calif. Pub. in 
English, vu (1941). 197-231. 
Attempts to account for the sensational success of the piece, emphasizing its parodies of popu- 
lar songs and of Italiar operas and the devastating irony of its view of life. 

Gibbon. Cochrane, C. N. ‘‘The Mind of Edward Gibbon.” Univ. of Toronto 
Qu., x11. 1-17 (to be continued). 
While Gibbon’s “general outlook was that of the so-called Age of Reason, his specific presump- 
tions were those of . . . ‘experimental science’,’’ i.e., the method of inquiry of Locke and his 
followers. ; 

Tucker, William J. ‘‘England’s Greatest Historian.” Catholic World, civ. 38 
43. 

Gildon, Charles. Litz, Francis E. ‘“The Sources of Charles Gildon’s Complete 
Art of Poetry.”’ ELH, rx. 118-135. 
On the nature and extent of Gildon’s indebtedness to the critics he named as his sources. 

Goldsmith. Bell, Howard J. “‘Goldsmith and the Pickle-Shop.” MLN, tvu. 
121-122. 
In his famous argument with Dr. Johnson, Goldsmith selected a pickleshop as harmful because 
the pickle was an appetizer and hence fostered gluttony. 

Lynskey, Winifred. ‘‘Pluche and Derham, New Sources of Goodsmith.” 
PMLA, tvit. 435-445. 
Borrowings from Pluche (La Spectacle de la Nature, translated as Nature Delineated, 1733) and 
from Derham (Physico-theology, 1713) in An History of the Earth and Animated Nature, and 
earlier writings. 

Parsons, Coleman O. “‘Textual Variations in a Manuscript of She Stoops to 
Conquer.” MP, xv. 57-69. 
Traces the evolution of the title and lists 91 textual variants between the Larpent MS. and the 
edition of 1773, some of them author’s revisions. 

Gray. Botting, Roland B. “Gray and Christopher Smart.” ML N, vu. 360- 
361. 


On the indebtedness of Gray’s “Ode for Music’’ to the Song of David. 
Starr, Herbert W. ‘‘Gray’s Opinion of Parnell.”” ML N, ivi. 675-676. 


Explains Gray’s cutting reference to Parnell in terms of Parnell’s unsavoury poem entitled 
“Bacchus or the Drunken Metamorphosis.” 


“An Echo of L’ Allegro in Gray’s Bard.’”’ ML N, tvtt. 676. 
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Guthrie. Law, George L. “Note on Guthrie’s ‘History of England’.” N&Q, 
cixxxim. 71-72. 

The work was published in 3 vols., not 4, and stops at 1660 instead of 1688, as promised. 

Hill, John. “ ‘Sir’ John Hill versus the Royal Society.” sis, xxx1v. 16-20. 
On Hill’s satires. 

Hogarth. Read, Stanley E. ‘Some Observations on William Hogarth’s Analy- 
sis of Beauty: A Bibliographical Study.” HLQ, v. 360-373. 

Hume. Mossner, Ernest C. “Hume as Literary Patron: A Suppressed Review 
of Robert Henry’s History of Great Britain, 1773.’’ MP, xxx1x. 361-382. 
Prints, from the proof sheets, a review written for the Edinburgh Magazine and Review and ex- 
plains how it came to be written and to be suppressed. 

Wallis, Wilson D. ‘David Hume’s Contribution to Social Science.” Philo- 
sophical Essays in Honor of Edgar Arthur Singer, Jr. (ed. F. P. Clarke, and 
M. C. Nahm), Phila., pp. 358-371. 

Johnson. Freed, Lewis M. “‘The Sources of Johnson’s Dictionary.’’ Cornell 
Univ. Abstracts of Theses . . . 1939 (1940), pp. 31-34. 

Green, Boylston. “Possible Additions to the Johnson Canon.” Yale Univ. 
Library Gazette, xv1. 70-79. 

From the author’s Yale Univ. doctoral diss. 

Lam, George L. “Johnson’s Lives of the Poets: Their Origin, Text, and His- 
tory, with Remarks on Sources and Comments on His Life of Cowley.’’ Cornell 
Univ. Abstracts of Theses . . . 1938 (1939), pp. 36-38. 

Mc Adam, E. L., Jr. ““New Essays by Dr. Johnson.”” RES, xvii. 197-207. 
Prints three essays identified by clues in Bishop Percy’s collection. 

Merrick, James. Wikelund, Philip R. ‘‘ ‘The Benedicite Paraphrased by the 
Rev. Mr. Merrick’: A Correction.” ELH, rx. 136-140. 

The Benedicite Paraphrased, attributed to Christopher Smart by R. E. Brittain (PMLA, Lv1), 
is the work of James Merrick. 

Novel. Trauger, Wilmer K. ‘‘Pedagogues and Pupils: A Study in Eighteenth- 
Century Fiction.” Harvard Univ. . . . Summaries of Theses . . . 1940, pp. 373- 
378. 

Parnell. See above, s.v. Gray, Starr. 

Percy. Dennis, Leah. “Thomas Percy: Antiquarian vs. Man of Taste.” 
PMLA, tvit. 140-154. 

On the Reliques as a compromise between Percy’s scholarly respect for accuracy and the temp- 
tation to cater for the literary taste of men like Shenstone and incidentally to advance his own 
career. 

Pope. Altick, Richard D. “Mr. Pope Expands His Grotto.” PQ, xx1. 427- 
430. 

Pope’s indebtedness for several favors to Richard Owen Cambridge. 

Reeve, Clara. See above, s.v. Fatherless Fanny. 

Richardson. See below, Young, Pettit; AMERICAN LITERATURE, II, s.v. Miscel- 
laneous, Watters. 
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Shebbeare, John. Foster, James R. “Smollett’s Pamphleteering Foe Sheb- 
beare.””’ PMLA, tvit. 1053-1100. 

An account of the life of the original of Ferret in Sir Launcelot Greaves. 

Shenstone. Hughes, Helen S. “‘Shenstone’s Letters.”’ PQ, xx1. 405-409. 
Further account of MS. material at Alnwick Castle and in the Wellesley College Library, with 
the text of two letters. 

Smart. Botting, Roland B. “Christopher Smart and the Lilliputian Maga- 
zine.” ELH, 1x. 286-287. 

Adds a poem to the canon of Smart’s writings. 

Brittain, Robert E. “Christopher Smart’s ‘Hymns for the Amusement of 
Children’.” Papers of the Bibliographical Soc. of America, xxxv (1941). 61-65. 

See above, s.v. Gray, Botting; Merrick. 

Smollett. Jones, Claude S. Smollett Studies. Berkeley and Los Angeles ( Univ. 
of Calif. Pub. in English, rx, No. 2). 

Chapters on “‘Smollett and the Navy’’ and “Smollett and the Critical Review,’’ with five ap- 
pendices. 

Martz, Louis L. The Later Career of Tobias Smollett. New Haven (Yale 
Studies in English, No. 97). . 

Parker, Alice. ‘Tobias Smollett and the Law.” SP, xxxrx. 545-558. 

A review of Smollett’s experiences of prison and an analysis of his attitude towards the law and 
its punishments. 

See above, s.v. Shebbeare, John. 

Steele. Blanchard, Rae. ‘‘Richard Steele’s West Indian Plantation.” MP, 
XXXIX. 281-285. 

Examines new data, chiefly bearing on financial transactions, from the archives at Bridge- 
towen, Barbados. 





“Steeleiana: An Eighteenth-Century Account Book.” SP, xxxix. 
502-509. 
New light on Steele’s domestic history. 


“Additions to The Correspondence of Richard Steele.” RES, xvi. 





466-470. 

Sterne. Lehman, B. H. “Of Time, Personality, and the Author, a Study of 
Tristram Shandy: Comedy.” Univ. of Calif. Pub. in English, vit (1941). 233- 
250. 

Explains and vindicates Sterne’s ‘“‘rendering of reality without moral . . . preoccupation’’ and 
the form of the novel as the appropriate vehicle of such a view. 

Swift. Darnall, F. M. ‘Old Wine in New Bottles.” So. Atl. Qu., xi1. 53-63. 
Denies Swift’s misanthropy and discerns the exposition of “Utopian ideals” in Gulliver’s Trav- 
els, 

Davis, Herbert. Stella, a Gentlewoman of the Eighteenth Century. N. Y. 

Gove, Phitip G. “‘Gildon’s ‘Fortunate Shipwreck’ as Background for Gulliver’s 
Travels.”” RES, xvut. 470-478. 

Landa, Louis A. ‘A Modest Proposal and Populousness.” M P, xx. 161-170. 
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Comments on A Modest Proposal as an ironic protest against the maxim that the people are the 
riches of a nation and traces the same point of view in other tracts by Swift. 
Neumann, J. H. “Jonathan Swift and English Pronunciation.” Quar. Jour. of 
Speech, xxvii. 198-201. 
Notes Swift’s interest in pronunciation and discusses some of his practices. 
Ross, John F. Swift and Defoe: A Study in Relationship. Berkeley. ( Univ. of 
California Pub. in English, vol. x1). 
“The Final Comedy of Lemuel Gulliver.” Univ. of Calif. Pub. in 
English, vit (1941). 175-196. 
Dissociates Swift from the Gulliver of the fourth voyage and contends that in its last three 
chapters Swift repudiates Gulliver’s misanthropy. 
See above, s.v. Defoe, Ross. 
Thomson. Linck, Orville F. ““Benevolism in the Works of James Thomson.” 
Summaries of Doctoral Diss... . Northwestern Univ., 1x (1941). 23-28. 
Mc Killop, Alan D. The Background of Thomson’s Seasons. Minneapolis. 
Wells, John E. “‘Thomson’s Brittania: Issues, Attribution, Date, Variants.”’ 
MP, xu. 43-56. 
“Thomson’s Spring: Early Editions True and False.” Library, n.s., 
xx. 223-243. 
“Thomson’s Agamemnon and Edward and Eleonora—First Print- 
ings.” RES, xvim. 478-486. 
Walpole. Chase, Isabel W. Horace Walpole: Gardenist. Princeton. 
See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Hazen. 
Young. Pettit, Henry J. “A History of Young’s Night Thoughts.’ Cornell 
Univ. Abstracts of Theses . . . 1938 (1939), pp. 42-45. 
“The Text of Edward Young’s Letters to Samuel Richardson.” MLN, 
LVI. 668-670. 


X. NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Miscellaneous. Abrams, Meyer H. ‘‘Romantic Theories of Poetry and Criti- 
cism.” Harvard Univ... . Summaries of Theses ... 1940, pp. 331-334. 

On the development of critical theory between Johnson’s “Life of Pope”’ (1781) and Hazlitt’s 
“On Poetry in General’ (1818). 

Bryant, William A. “Conceptions of America and Americans by the English 
Romantic Poets: 1790-1850.” Bulletin of Vanderbilt Univ., Vol. xum, No. 11, 
pp. 5-6 (abstract of diss.). 

Caldwell, J. R. ‘The Solemn Romantics.” Univ. of Calif. Pub. in English, 
vit (1941). 251-271. 

The notorious humorlessness of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats is the necessary 
result of “habits and attitudes of mind actively efficient in their serious and successful works.” 

Dykes, Eva B. The Negro in English Romantic Thought, or A Study of 
Sympathy for the Oppressed. Washington, D. C. 

Gohdes, Clarence. “British Interest in American Literature during the Lat- 
ter Part of the Nineteenth Century as Reflected by Mudie’s Select Library.” 
AmLit, x. 356-362. 
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Graham, Walter. ‘The Romantic Movement: A Selective and Critical Bib- 
liography for the Year 1941.” ELH, rx. 1-35. 

Hudson, Arthur P. “Romantic Apologiae for Hamlet’s Treatment of 
Ophelia.” ELH, rx. 59-70. 

The criticism of Coleridge, Lamb, and Hazlitt, and its reflection in Christabel. 

Jones, Louis C. The Clubs of the Georgian Rakes. N. Y. (Columbia Univ, 
Studies in Eng. and Compar. Lit., No. 157.) 

Knight, G. Wilson. The Starlit Dome: Studies in the Poetry of Vision. London, 
1941. 

Essays on Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats. 

Larrabee, Stephen A. English Bards and Grecian Marbles: the Relationship 
between Sculpture and Poetry, Especially in the Romantic Period. N. Y. 

Mayo, Robert D. “The Gothic Short Story in the Magazines.” MLR, xxxvu. 

448-454. 
‘An examination of the periodical literature of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies reveals that for twenty-five years before Blackwood’s was established in 1817, the editors 
of English magazines had enlivened their pages with sensational fiction in both serial and short- 
story form, and that by 1810 the Gothic short story was a well-defined and familiar species of 
fiction.” It is therefore unnecessary to derive it from early chapbooks of the Gothic school. 

Morrissette, Bruce A. “Early English and American Critics of French Sym- 
bolism.” Washington Univ. Stud., New Series, Lang. and Lit., No. 14, pp. 159- 
180 (Shipley Festschrift). 

Ratchford, Fannie E. “Thomas J. Wise to John Henry Wrenn on Nine- 
teenth Century Bibliography.” Papers of the Bibliographical Soc. of America, 
XXXvi. 215-228. 

Templeman, William D. (ed.). “Victorian Bibliography for 1941.” MP, 
XXXIXx. 383-419. 

Udell, Sister Mary Gonzaga. A Theory of Criticism of Fiction in its Moral 
Aspects according to Thomistic Principles. Washington, D. C., 1941. (Catholic 
Univ. of America Philosophical Studies, xxx1m; Cath. Univ. of Amer. diss.). 

Wormley, Stanton L. “The Poet Heine in Victorian England.” Cornell Univ. 
Abstracts of Theses . . . 1939 (1940), pp. 41-44. 

Zylstra, Henry. “E. T. A. Hoffmann in England and America. 
Univ. ... Summaries of Theses . . . 1940, pp. 387-390. 

Arnold. Dudley, Fred A. ‘‘Matthew Arnold and Science.”” PMLA, tvut. 275- 
294. 

Examines Arnold’s use of the word science, his knowledge of physical science, and his wavering 
opinion of the place of scientific discipline in human life. 

Barnes, William. Jacobs, Willis D. “The Anglo-Saxon Tradition.” Am. 
N&OQ, 1. 181-182. 

On Barnes’s passion for words of Anglo-Saxon derivation. 

Blackwood’s Magazine. Wardle, Ralph M. “ ‘Timothy Tickler’s’ Irish 
Blood.” RES, xvi. 486-490. See below, s.v. Maginn. 

Blair, William. Bald, R. C. (ed.) ‘An Opium-Eeater in America” and “The 
Fratricide’s Death.’ Aurora, N. Y. 
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Reprints for the first time an essay and a poem by this precocious young Englishman. 

Bowring, John. Coleman, Arthur P. “John Bowring and the Poetry of the 
Slavs.”” Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., Lxxxv (1941). 431-459, 

Account of a pioneer translator. 

Browning, E. B. Harlan, Aurelia B. “Not by Elizabeth Barrett Browning.” 
PMLA, tvu. 582-585. 

Identifies the piece entitled “To Robert Lytton: from Elizabeth Barrett Browning” (New 
Poems, 1914) as a tribute by Bulwer Lytton to Robert Browning. 

Shackford, Martha H. “The Authorship of ‘Aeschylus’ Soliloquy’.”” LTLS, 
March 21, 1942, p. 144. 

Suggests that this fragmentary poem is the work of Elizabeth rather than Robert Browning. 

Browning, Robert. Cramer, M. B. “Browning’s Reputation at Oxford, 1855- 
1859.” PMLA, tv. 232-240. 

Attributes to Rossetti and to various groups of undergraduates under his influence an impor- 
tant part in fostering Browning’s reputation. 

Lindsay, Jean S. ‘‘The Central Episode of Browning’s By the Fire-side.”’ SP, 
xxxrx. 571-579. 

Relates this episode to events of 1847, the first year of the Brownings’ residence in Italy, rather 
than to the period of their courtship. 

Rogers, William H. (ed.) The Best of Browning. N. Y. 

Shackford, Martha H. The Brownings and Leighton. Wellesley, Mass. 

Smalley, Donald A. ‘“‘Sordello: Its Significance for Browning’s Career as a 
Poet.” Harvard Univ. ... Summaries of Theses . . . 1939, pp. 247-250. 

Smith, Fred M. “Elizabeth Barrett and Browning’s The Flight of the Duch- 

ess.”” SP, Xxx1x. 102-117. 
Argues that the poem owes much to the life and character of Miss Barrett and to her projected 
flight to Italy in 1845. Supplemented by “More Light on ‘Elizabeth Barrett and Browning’s 
The Flight of the Duchess’,”’ pp. 693-695. 

Stoll, Elmer E. “Browning’s Jn A Balcony.’’ M LQ, ut. 407-415. 

A critical analysis. 

See above, s.v. Browning, E. B., Shackford. 

Byron. Erdman, David V. “‘Lord Byron as Rinaldo.” PMLA, tvir. 189-231. 
On the rise and fall of Byron’s ambition to shine as a political orator and the political apathy 
from which Lady Oxford tried to rouse him. 

Johnson, Edward D. H,, “A Political Interpretation of Byron’s Marino 
Faliero.”” MLQ, ut. 417-425. 

Believes that the play reflects English and Italian political affairs of 1820. 

Rice, Richard A. (ed.) The Best of Bryon. N. Y. 

Wiener, Harold S. L. “‘A Correction in Byron Scholarship.” MLN, ivi. 465- 
466. 

A review in the Monthly Review of Sir William Gell’s books on Greece was written by Francis 
Hodgson, not by Byron as has sometimes been stated. 

Campbell, Thomas. Duffy, Charles J. “Thomas Campbell: A Critical Biog- 

raphy.” Cornell Univ. Abstracts of Theses . . . 1939 (1940), pp. 28-30. 
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“Thomas Campbell and America.” AmLit, x11. 346-355. 

Carlyle. Rubin, Joseph J. “Carlyle on Contemporary Style.” MLN, tvu. 
362-363. 

A quotation from Carlyle’s “Corn-Law Rhymes’ was included by Whitman among the 
“Press Notices” in the second issue of Leaves of Grass. 

Singer, Herman R. Thomas Carlyle’s Religion: Its Sources, and Its Influence 
Upon His Work (Univ. of Calif. abstract of diss.). 

Coleridge, Hartley. Griggs, Earl L. (ed.) Hartley Coleridge: New Poems, In- 
cluding a Selection from His Published Poetry. London and N. Y. 

Coleridge, S. T. Allen, N. B. “‘A Note on Coleridge’s ‘Kubla Khan’.” MLN, 
Lvir. 108-113. 

“|. . the composition of the poem is to be described as follows: Lines 1-30 are what Coleridge 
had written down when he was interrupted; lines 31-36 represent his effort to continue the vi- 
sion; and lines 37-54 are his comment on the loss of the vision.’’ 

Beach, Joseph W. “‘Coleridge’s Borrowings from the German.” ELH, tx. 36- 
58. 

Coleridge’s reluctance to acknowledge his borrowings. 

Sanders, Charles R. Coleridge and the Broad Church Movement. Studies in 
S. T. Coleridge, Dr. Arnold of Rugby, J. C. Hare, Thomas Carlyle, and F. D. 
Maurice. Durham, N. C. 

Terrett, Dulany. ‘‘Coleridge’s Politics, 1789-1810.’’ Summaries of Doctoral 
Diss... . Northwestern Univ., x (1941). 29-33. 

See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Knight; below, s.v. Shelley, Cameron; Words- 
worth, Wells. 

Dickens. Grubb, Gerald G. “Dickens’ Pattern of Weekly Serialization.” 
ELH, rx. 141-156. 

On Dickens’s pattern for serialization as it affected his own work and his policy as editor of 
several periodicals. 

Mabbott, T. O. “Authors Wanted.” N&Q, crxxxur. 168. 

Identifies a quotation in Martin Chuzzlewit as coming from Tom Moore’s “To the Hon. W. R. 
Spencer.”’ 

McKenzie, Gordon. “Dickens and Daumier.” Univ. of Calif. Pub. in English, 
vir (1941). 273-298. 

A detailed comparison of Dickens and Daumier as caricaturists and satirists. 

Payne, Edward F. ‘‘Dickens’s First Look at America.” Dickensian, XxXvul. 
7-12. 

Rolfe, Franklin P. “More Letters to the Watsons.” Dickensian, xxxvut. 113- 
123; 161-166; 189-195. 

Prints the text of unpublished letters now in the Huntington Library. 

Van Doren, Carl, ““Had Charles Dickens an American Great-grandmother?” 
N&Q, cixxxm. 304. 

Disraeli. Cline, C. L. “The Failure of Disraeli’s ‘Contarini Fleming’.” N&Q’ 
CLXXXIilI. 69. 


A statement of the copies sold and the profits realized. 
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“Disraeli at High Wycombe: The Beginning of a Great Political 

Career.” Univ. of Texas... Studies in English, 1942, pp. 124-144. 

Drama. Biella, Arnold. ‘Additions and Corrections to the Bibliography of 
19th Century British Drama.”’ PQ, xx1. 299-322. 
Much information from Leigh Hunt’s Examiner, Tatler, London Journal, etc., supplementing 
Allardyce Nicoll’s list. 

Ewing, Majl. “The Authorship of Some Nineteenth-Century Plays.” MLN 
Lyi. 466-468. 
Identifies the authors of fifteen plays listed under unknown authors in Nicoll’s History of Early 
Nineteenth Century Drama. 

Nitchie, Elizabeth. ‘The Stage History of Frankenstein.” So. Atl. Qu., X11. 
384-398. 
Data on 8 melodramas, 7 burlesques, and 4 moving pictures derived from the novel. 

West, E. J. “From a Player’s to a Playwright’s Theatre: the London Stage, 
1870-1890.” Quar. Jour. of Speech, xxvii. 430-436. 

Galt. Lyell, Frank H. A Study of the Novels of John Galt. Princeton (Princeton 
Stud. in English, Vol. 28). Printed by the offset process from a typescript. 

Needler, G. H. “John Galt, Dramatist.” Univ. of Toronto Qu., x1. 194-208. 

Gissing. Daley, Norma L. “Some Reflections on the Scholarship of George 
Gissing.”’ Classical Jour., xxxvut. 21-30. 

Niebling, Richard F. ‘“‘The Adams-Gissing Collection.”” Yale Univ. Library 
Gazette, xv1. 47-50. 

Hallam, Arthur. Motter, T. H. Vail. ‘“Hallam’s ‘Poems’ of 1830: A Census of 
Copies.” Papers of the Bibliographical Soc. of America, xxxv (1941). 277-280. 

Hardy. Farley, Philip J. Pattern, Structure, and Form inthe Novels of Thomas 
Hardy. (Univ. of Calif. abstract of diss.) 

Purdy, Richard L. “Hardy and Jowett.” LTLS, Oct. 3, 1942, p. 487. 
Suggests that the letter received by Jude from the Master of “Biblioll” was a verbatim tran- 
script of a letter Hardy himself had received from Jowett. 

Richards, Mary C. Irony in Thomas Hardy. (Univ. of Calif. abstract of 
diss.). 

Wagenknecht, Edward. “‘ ‘Pessimism’ in Hardy and Conrad.” College Eng- 
lish, m1. 546-554. 
Argues that neither Hardy nor Conrad can be adequately described as a pessimist. 


Weber, Carl J. The First Hundred Years of Thomas Hardy: 1840-1940. A 

Centenary Bibliography of Hardiana. Waterville, Me. 

“Thomas Hardy and His New England Editors.’’ N EQ, xv. 681-699. 

“Hardy’s Grim Note in ‘The Return of the Native’.” Papers of the 
Bibliographical Soc. of America, xxxvi. 37-45. 
Gives a bibliography of editions of the novel and locates Hardy’s note concerning the ending 
of the story. 

“Thomas Hardy Music.”” Music & Letters, xx111. 98-99. 

“Housman and Hardy—and Maine.” Bull. Maine Library Assoc., 
m. 7-9, 
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“From Belmount Hall to Colby.” Colby Mercury, vit. 85-93. 

On R. Owen’s Hardy books. 

Thomas Hardy in Maine. Portland, Me. 

The Thieves Who Couldn’t Help Sneezing. Waterville, Me. (edition) 

Winterich, John T. (ed.) The Return of the Native. N. Y. 

Hazlitt. Robinson, Robert E. William Hazlitt as Social Controversialist and 
Propagandist. (Univ. of Calif. abstract of diss.). 

Wardle, Ralph M. “‘Outwitting Hazlitt.” MLN, ivi. 459-462. 

On Maginn’s devices to continue his attacks on Hazlitt and at the same time avoid involving 
Cadell, London agent for Blackwood’s, in a suit for slander. 

Hogg. Strout, Alan L. ‘“‘Miscellaneous Letters to, from, and about James 
Hogg.” N&Q, cixxxi (1941). 324-7, 352-9, crxxxir. 59-61, 142-144, 198-200, 
215-218. (See also cLxxxim1. 187--188.) 

Jeffrey. Daniel, Robert. “Jeffrey and Wordsworth: the Shape of Persecu- 
tion.” Sewanee Rev., L. 195-213. 

Jeffrey really admired Wordsworth’s peoms, but he derided the poet in public because the 
poems were not popular, because abuse is more readable than praise, and because his own 
talent was for making fun of others. 

Keats. Megibben, Katherine. ‘‘The Poet Keats Has American Relatives.” 
So. Lit. Mess., tv. 354-356. 

An account of George Keats’s life in America and a list of his living descendants. 

Thomas, Marion B. “A Critical Edition of Otho the Great.”” Bulletin of Van- 
derbilt Univ., Vol. xt, No. 10 (1940), pp. 22-23 (abstract of diss.). 

Van Ghent, Dorothy B. Image-Types and Antithetical Structure in the Work 
of Keats (Univ. of Calif. abstract of diss.). 

Wells, Minnie E. “‘ ‘The Eve of St. Agnes’ and ‘The Legend of Britomartis’.”’ 
MLN, tvu. 463-465. 

On general and specific borrowings of Keats from F.Q. 11. 

See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Knight; below, s.v. Morris, Short. 

Kemble. Baker, Herschel C. “John Philip Kemble.” Harvard Univ. ... 
Summaries of Theses . . . 1939, pp. 232-234. 

Lamb. Birss, John H. “Lamb on Revisions: An Uncollected Letter.” Am. 
N&OQ, 11. 83-84. 

Prints a letter in which Lamb expresses disinclination to revise the Tales from Shakespeare. 

Daggett, G. Harris. “‘Charles Lamb’s Interest in Dreams.” College English, 
Iv. 163-170. 

Landor. Browne, Helen B. “‘Walter Savage Landor as a Literary Critic.” 
Cornell Univ. Abstracts of Theses . . . 1939 (1940), pp. 18-20. 

Peterson, Doris E. ‘A Note on the Probable Source of Landor’s Metellus and 
Marius.” SP, xxx1x. 680-692. 

Cervantes’s tragedy of Numantia. 








Pfeiffer, Karl G. ““Landor’s Critique of The Cenci.” SP, xxx1x. 670-679. 


Prints an unpublished letter of Landor’s from the MS. in the Huntington Library and traces 
the variations in Landor’s enthusiasm for Shelley. 
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Lewes, George H. Doremus, Barnard D. ‘‘George Henry Lewes: A Descrip- 
tive Biography.” Harvard Univ. ... Summaries of Theses . . . 1940, pp. 337- 
340. 

Lewis, M. G. Peck, Louis F. “The Life and Works of Matthew Gregory 
Lewis.” Harvard Univ. ... Summaries of Theses . . . 1939, pp. 243-247. 





“M. G. Lewis and the Larpent Catalogue.” HLQ, v. 382-384. 
Points out that six plays included in the Larpent Catalogue without attribution of authorship 
are probably the work of Matthew Gregory Lewis. 

Lockhart. Strout, Alan L. “Lockhart as Gossip: New Letters to J. W. 
Croker.” LTLS, Oct. 17, 1942, p. 516; Oct. 31, p. 540. 

Maginn, William. Wardle, Ralph M. “William Maginn and Blackwood’s 
Magazine.” Harvard Univ. ... Summaries of Theses . . . 1940, pp. 379-382. 

See above, s.v. Hazlitt, Wardle. 

Meredith. Hall, Serena G. George Meredith’s Prose Fiction in the Light of 
His Theory of Comedy (Boston Univ. abstract of diss.). 

Mayo, Robert D. “‘The Egoist and the Willow Pattern.”” ELH, 1x. 71-78. 
The significance of the porcelain pattern not only in the name of Sir Willoughby Pattern but 
in the larger design of the book. 

“Sir Willoughby’s Pattern.” N&Q, cLxxx1m. 362-363. 

Mill. Von Hayek, Frederick A. (ed.) The Spirit of the Age [by] John Stuart Mill. 
Chicago. 

Moore. Jordan, Hoover H. “A Critical Study of Thomas Moore.” Cornell 
Univ. Abstracts of Theses . . . 1937 (1938), pp. 24-26. 

Morris. Short, Clarice E. “‘The Poetic Relationship of John Keats and Wil- 
liam Morris.”’ Cornell Univ. Abstracts of Theses .. . 1941, pp. 51-53. 

Finds considerable influence of Keats on Morris. 

Oliphant. Buckingham, Minnie S. “The Use of Religous Elements in the 
Fiction of Margaret Wilson Oliphant.” Cornell Univ. Abstracts of Theses... 
1938 (1939), pp. 23-25. 

Pater. Law, Helen H. “Pater’s Use of Greek Quotations.” Trans. and Proc. 
Am. Philological Assoc, Lxxtt (1941). xxxv—xxxvi. 

Rogers. Firebaugh, Joseph J. ‘“‘Samuel Rogers and American Men of Let- 
ters.” AmLit, xt. 331-345. 

Rossetti, Christina. Belloc, Elizabeth. “Christina Rossetti.” Catholic World, 
CLV. 674-678. 

Rossetti, D. G. Sanford, John A. “Dante: Rossetti: Pre-Raphaelitism: A 
Study in the Early Poetry of Dante Gabriel Rossetti.’’ Cornell Univ. Abstracts 
of Theses . . . 1937 (1938), pp. 37-39. 

Ruskin. Angus, Douglas R. ‘‘Wordsworth and Other Influences on the De- 
velopment of Impressionism in Ruskin’s Modern Painters.’’ Ohio State Univ. 
Abstracts of Doctors’ Diss., No. 35 (1941), pp. 3-7. 

Dolk, Lester. “‘The Reception of Modern Painters.”” MLN, tvu. 621-626. 
Argues that the work was looked upon with critical favor at the time of publication. 

Fain, John T., Jr. ‘A Study of John Ruskin’s Political Economy.” Bulletin 
of Vanderbilt Univ., Vol. xi1, No. 10 (1941), pp. 22-23 (abstract of diss.). 
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Hagstotz, Hilda. The Educational Theories of John Ruskin. Lincoln, Neb. 
Hogan, Charles B. ‘‘The Yale Collection of the Manuscripts of John Ruskin.” 
Yale Univ. Library Gazette, xvi. 61-69. 
Scott. Parsons, Coleman O. “‘Scott’s ‘Letters on Demonology and Witch- 
craft’: Outside Contributors.” N&Q, ctxxxi. 156-158, 173-174. 
Quotes letters in which correspondents offer corrections, etc., and includes data on translations 
and on the reception of the book. 
“Journalistic Anecdotage about Scott.”” N&Q, ctxxxm1. 339-340. 
Shelley. Beall, Chandler B. “A Tasso Quotation in Shelley.”” MLQ, 1 (1941). 
609-610. 
Finds that the quotation in the Defence of Poetry was taken from Serassi’s Vita di Torquato 
Tasso (1785) rather than from the writing of Tasso himself. 
Cameron, Kenneth N. “The Social Philosophy of Shelley.”’ Sewanee Rev., t. 
457-466. 
A vindication of its sound foundation, its earnestness, and its permeating all Shelley’s serious 
poetry. 








“Shelley vs. Southey: New Light on an Old Quarrel.” PMLA, tvu. 
489-512. 
Traces Shelley’s animus against Southey (from 1817 onwards) to an article in the Quarterly 
(January 1817) which Shelley read as defamatory to himself and attributed to Southey, and 
identifies Southey as the “‘viperous murderer’’ of Adonais. 
“Shelley and Akrimenes.”” MLQ, ut. 287-295. 
On the indebtedness of the Laon and Cythna story in The Revolt of Islam to Peacock’s poem. 
“Shelley and the Conciones Ad Populum.”’ ML N, tvu. 673-674. 
On the indebtedness of Swellfoot the Tyrant to Coleridge’s work. 

Cherubini, William. “Shelley’s ‘Own Symposium’: The Triumph of Life.” 
SP, xxx1x. 559-570. 
An interpretation of the fragment which views it as Shelley’s “declaration of independence 
from the problems of the world and his first attempt to deal with the newly important problem 
of achieving communication with God.”’ 

Grabo, Carl H., and Freeman, Martin J. (edd.) The Reader’s Shelley. Selec- 
tions, with Introduction, Bibliography, and Notes. N. Y. 

Jones, Frederick L. ‘Shelley and Spenser.” SP, xxx1x. 662-669. 
Notes the influence of Spenser in various poems and correlates these with journal references to 
Shelley’s reading of Spenser. 

Jordan, John E. “Wordsworth and The Witch of Atlas.” ELH, 1x. 320-325. 
Sees in Shelley’s poem a clever mockery of the thesis advanced by Wordsworth in Peter Bell. 

Rivers, Gertrude B. “A Study of the Poetical Vocabulary of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley.” Cornell Univ. Abstracts of Theses . . . 1939 (1940), pp. 38-40. 

See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Knight; Landor, Pfeiffer. 

Southey. Coon, Arthur M. “Southey and Marston.” LTLS, Jan. 31, 1942, 
p. 55. 
On the probable source in Shakespeare rather than in Marston of Southey’s remark about 
Hartley and Derwent. 
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Stevenson. Moore, John R. “Stevenson’s ‘Catriona’.” N&Q, cLxxx1mt. 36-38. 
Traces the name and something of the character of the heroine to Kate Drummond, a High- 
land girl with whom the young Stevenson fell in love. 

Tennyson. Bernstein, Ethel. “Victorian Morality in The Idylls of the King.” 
Cornell Univ. Abstracts of Theses . . . 1939 (1940), pp. 15-17. 

Eidson, John O. Tennyson in America. Athens, Ga. 

Harrison, Thomas P., Jr. “Tennyson’s Maud and Shakspere.” SAB, xvu. 
80-85. 

On the influence of Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet, and Lear on the poem. 

Mooney, Emory A., Jr. ‘Tennyson and Modern Science.” Cornell Univ. Ab- 
stracts of Theses . . . 1937 (1938), pp. 30-32. 

Motter, T. H. Vail. “When Did Tennyson Meet Hallam?” MLN, tvm. 209- 
210. 

Cites passages from In Memoriam in support of the date April, 1829. 

“Hallam’s Suppressed Allusion to Tennyson.” PMLA, Lvytt. 587-589. 
The lines omitted by A. H. Hallam’s father from the “Sixth Fragment”’ in the Remains do not 
refer, as the elder Hallam must have supposed they did, to Tennyson and his sister. 

Paden, W. D. Tennyson in Egypt: A Study of the Imagery in His Earlier 
Work. Lawrence, Kan. ( Univ. of Kansas Pub., Humanistic Ser., No. 27). 

Yohannan, J. D. “Tennyson and Persian Poetry.” MLN, tvu. 83-92. 

On Tennyson’s knowledge of and indebtedness to Persian poetry in translation and in the 
original. 

Thackeray. Boll, Ernest. ‘The Author of Elizabeth Brownrigge: A Review of 
Thackeray’s Techniques.” SP, xxxtv. 79-101. 

‘ Evidence for Thackeray’s authorship. 

Cline, C. L. ‘Thackeray and the Morning Chronicle.”” LT LS, Dec. 19, 1942, 
p. 619. 

Further support for the attribution of a review of Coningsby to Thackeray. 

Metzdorf, Robert F. “‘Titmarsh’s Spectacles.” LT LS, Nov. 21, 1942, p. 571. 

Ray, Gordon N. “Thackeray and France.” Harvard Univ. . . . Summaries of 
Theses .. . 1940, pp. 353-356. 

Scudder, Harold H. ‘‘Thackeray and N. P. Willis.” PMLA, tv. 589-592. 
Identifies Willis as the original of John Paul Jefferson Jones (Vanity Fair, ch. xv). 

Trollope. Allen, Hope E. “‘The Text of Trollope.” LT LS, Apr. 4, 1942, p. 180. 
Further comment on the name ‘“‘Gazebee”’ in Dr. Thorne. 

Booth, Bradford A. (ed.) The Tireless Traveler: Twenty Letters to the Liver- 
pool Mercury, by Anthony Trollope, 1875. Berkeley, Calif., 1941. 

Tinker, C. B. “The Text of Trollope’s Phineas Redux.” RES, xvut. 86-88. 
Observations on the emendations proposed by R. W. Chapman, based ona MS. of the novel in 
the author’s possession. Mr. Chapman also clarifies his position. 

Wade, Allan. “The Text of Trollope.” LTLS, Jan. 10, 1942, p. 24. 

Notes on the text of Framley Parsonage. 
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Webb. Marsh, George L. “A Forgotten Cockney Poet—Cornelius Webb.” 
PQ, xx1. 323-333. 
Wilson, John. Strout, Alan L. “The Recreations of Christopher North, | 
1842.” N&O, crxxxm. 314-315, cr_xxxim. 69-71. ; 
' Shows the relation of the essays to Wilson’s contributions to Blackwood’s; some of the essays 
; are composite. ; 
2) Wordsworth. Broughton, Leslie N. (ed.) Some Letters of the Wordsworth || 
; Family, Now First Published, with a Few Unpublished Letters of Coleridge and | 7 ' 
Southey and Others. Ithaca (Cornell Studies in English, xxxm1). 4 
The Wordsworth Collection Formed by Cynthia Morgan St. John and | | 
Given to Cornell University by Victor Emanuel. A Supplement to the Catalogue. | — 
Ithaca, N. Y. 4 | 
Burton, Mary E. The One Wordsworth. Chapel Hill. 
On the revisions in The Prelude. 
Cameron, Kenneth. ‘Wordsworth, Bishop Doane and the Sonnets on the 
American Church.” Hist. of the Protestant Episcopal Church, x1. 83-91. 
New letters from Bp. George Washington Doane’s diary and a record of friendship. 
Fogle, Stephen F. Wordsworth and Herder: A Study in Comparative Ideas. 
Urbana (Univ. of Illinois abstract of diss.) 
Harkins, Everett M. “Literary Criticism by William Wordsworth.” Cornel! 
Univ. Abstracts of Theses .. . 1941, pp. 42-44. 
Healey, George H. (ed.) Wordsworth’s Pocket Notebook. Ithaca. 
Logan, James V. ‘‘England’s Peril and Wordsworth.” Sewanee Rev., L. 446 
; 456. 
i & 4 Parallels between England’s present plight and Wordsworth’s interpretation of her danger 
te during the Napoleonic wars. 





Miles, Josephine. Wordsworth and the Vocabulary of Emotion. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles ( Univ. of Calif. Pub. in English, x11, No. 1). 
Pattee, Alice E. ‘The White Doe of Rylstone by William Wordsworth: A 
Critical Edition.” Cornell Univ. Abstracts of Theses . . . 1937 (1938), pp. 33-36. 
Ryan, Calvin T. “The Child in Wordsworth’s Poetry.” So. Atl. Qu., x1. 192- 4 


198. 3 
Wordsworth is the first poet to make childhood the subject of serious poetry. 
: ‘ Trilling, Lionel. ‘‘Wordsworth’s Ode: Intimations of Immortality.” Eng. Inst. : 
cs Annual, 1941, pp. 1-28. 
; p i Offers an interpretation which denies that the ode is a farewell to the poetic power. 


: oe h. Wells, John E. “‘Wordsworth’s To the Queen, 1846.” PQ, xx1. 415-419. 
The history of the poem which was the subject of one of T. J. Wise’s forgeries. 














if “ ‘Lyrical Ballads,’ 1798.” LTLS, Jan. 17, 1942, p. 36. 
a a On the cancel leaf G; apparently spurious, described by T. J. Wise. 
; A See SECTION m1, s.v. Maclean; also above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Knight; Shelley, 
aa : Jordan; Jeffrey, Daniel. 
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XI. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 


Miscellaneous. Alspach, Russell K. A Consideration of the Poets of the Liter- 
ary Revival in Ireland, 1889-1929. Phila. (portion of Univ. of Penna. diss.) 

Beck, Warren. ‘Poetry between Two Wars.” Virginia Qu. Rev., xvi. 359- 
374. 
“Perhaps the fate of this poetry . . . will one day be attributed not only to external events but 
partly to the addiction of poets themselves and critics to a modern sin, a superstitious . . . 
deference to the specializations of psychology and the social sciences.”’ 

Buck, Philo M., Jr. Directions in Contemporary Literature. N. Y. 
Contains chapters on Aldous Huxley and T. S. Eliot. 


Endicott, N. J. ‘The Novel in England between the Wars.” Univ. of Toronto 
Qu., x1. 18-31. 

Schorer, Mark. “The Chronicle of Doubt.” Virinia Qu. Rev., xvut. 200-215. 
An account of the dilemma of the contemporary novelist, explaining the relative emptiness of 
the work of Joyce, Huxley, D. H. Lawrence, and Mrs. Woolf. 

Weygandt, Cornelius. ‘‘The Lies about Life in Modern Letters.” [Univ. of 
Penna.| General Magazine and Hist. Chron., xuiv. 259-267. 

Barker, Granville. See below, s.v. Housman, White. 

Beerbohm. Smith, Logan P. ‘‘Sir Max Beerbohm.” Atl. Mo., cLxx. 88-90. 

Benson. See below, s.v. Housman, White. 

Blunt. See below, s.v. Housman, White. 

Bridges. Guérard, Albert, Jr. Robert Bridges: A Study of Traditionalism in 
Poetry. Cambridge, Mass. 

Butler, Samuel. Holt, Lee E. ‘‘Samuel Butler’s Rise to Fame.”’ PMLA, Lvtt. 
867-878. 

Traces the growth of Butler’s reputation from his death to 1920. Butler attained recognition as 
a scientific writer sooner than as a literary artist. 

Chesterton. Feeney, Leonard. ‘“‘The Metaphysics of Chesterton.” Thought, 
xviI. 22-36. 

Miller, L. G. ““The Wild Knight: Chesterton the Poet.”’ Catholic World, civ. 
68-74. 

Conrad. Gee, J. A. “The Final Typescript of Book 11 of Conrad’s Nostromo.’ 

Yale Univ. Library Gazette, xv. 80. 

Gordon, John D., Jr. “Joseph Conrad: His Development as a Novelist from 
Amateur to Professional.” Harvard Univ. ... Summaries of Theses . . . 1939, 
pp. 237-239. 

Hall, James N. “My Conrad.” Atl. Mo., cLx1x. 583-587. 

See above, SECTION x, s.v. Hardy, Wagenknecht. 

Davidson, John. Applejoy, Petronius. ‘A View of John Davidson against a 
"Nineties Background.” Catholic World, citv. 552-561. 

Drama. Smith, Winifred. ‘Mystics in the Modern Theatre.” Sewanee Rev., 
c. 35-48. 

Eliot, T. S. Graham, James C. “The Critical Theories of T. S. Eliot and I. A. 
Richards.”’ Summaries of Doctoral Diss., Univ. of Wisconsin, v1. 283-286. 


, 
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See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Buck. 

Forster, E. M. Trilling, Lionel. ‘“E. M. Forster.’”’ Kenyon Rev., tv. 160-173. 
An appreciative essay. 

Housman. Beall, Chandler B. ‘Housman, Dehmel and Dante.” MLN, tvn. 
211. 

On the sources and analogues of More Poems, vu. 

Clemens, Cyril. “A. E. Housman at Cambridge.” Dalhousie Rev., xx11. 321- 
325. 

Haber, Tom B. “The Influence of the Ballads in Housman’s Poetry.” SP, 
XXxIx. 118-129. 

White, William, Carter, John, and Bald, R. C. “A. E. Housman, An An- 
notated Check-List. Additions and Corrections.”’ Library, n.s., xxi. 31-44. 
Deals mainly with American editions and with material which has appeared since the original 
check-list was published in The Library, n.s. Xx1. 

White, William (ed.) The Parallelogram, The Amphisbaena, The Crocodile, 
by A. E. Housman. Los Angeles, 1941 (privately printed). 

“Copies of A Shropshire Lad.” Pub. Weekly, cxxx1x (1941). 2361. 
“A. E. Housman’s Riddle: A Shropshire Lad, uxi.’? Mark Twain 
Qu., tv (1941). 3-4, 21-23. 

“Concerning A. E. Housman.” Am. N&Q, 1 (1941). 131-132. 

Prints letters to Housman from A. C. Benson and Granville-Barker. 

“A. E. Housman on Blunt and Kipling.”” N&Q, ctxxx1 (1941). 301. 
“A Shropshire Lad in America.” Am. N&Q, 1. 38-40. 

On the American editions. 

See SECTION x, s.v. Hardy, Weber. 

Huxley, Aldous. Tindall, W. Y. “The Trouble with Aldous Huxley.” Am. 
Scholar, x1. 452-464. 

See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Buck. 

Joyce. Prescott, Joseph. ““Homer’s Odyssey and Joyce’s Ulysses.” MLQ, 11. 
427-444. 

On influence of the Odyssey on Joyce. 

Kipling. Mabbott, T. O. “Kipling and Runes.” N&Q, cLxxxi11. 260-261. 

See above, s.v. Housman, White. 

Magee, John. Hagedorn, Hermann. Sunward I’ve Climbed: The Story of John 
Magee, poet and soldier, 1922-1941. N. Y. 

Biography of a young poet and member of the R.A.F., recently killed. 

Novel. Frierson, William C. The English Novel in Transition, 1885-1940. 
Norman, Okla. 

Shaw. Dunkel, Wilbur D. “George Bernard Shaw.” Sewanee Rev., L. 255-262. 

Stephens. Saul, George B. “Brief Observations on Frost and Stephens.” News 
Letter of the College English Ass’n, Vol. 1v, No. 6 (Oct.) 

Strachey, Lytton. Clemens, Cyril. Lytton Strachey. Webster Groves, Mo. 

Tagore. Das, Taraknath. “Rabindranath Tagore, Poet and Patriot.” 
Thought, xvi. 105-118. 
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Webb, Mary. Pitfield, Robert L. “The Shropshire Lass and Her Goitre: 
Some Account of Mary Meredith Webb and Her Works.” Annals of Med. Hist., 
3rd ser., Iv. 284-293. 

Wells, H. G. Sykes, W. J. “Is Wells also among the Prophets?” Queen’s Quar., 
xLIx. 233-245. 

Whibley, Charles. Altick, Richard D. “‘Toryism’s Last Stand: Charles Whib- 
ley and his ‘Musings without Method’.” So. Atl. Qu., xu1. 297-312. 

Woolf. Daiches, David. Virginia Woolf. Norfolk, Conn. 

Derbyshire, S. H. “‘An Analysis of Mrs. Woolf’s To The Lighthouse.” College 
English, 111. 353-360. 

Mellers, W. H. “Virginia Woolf: The Last Phase.” Kenyon Rev., tv. 381-387. 
Minimizes the importance of her later work. 

Wilson, James S. ‘Time and Virginia Woolf.” Virginia Qu. Rev., xvit1. 267- 
276. 

Yeats. Baker, Howard. “Domes of Byzantium.” Southern Rev., vu. 639-652. 
Traces some of the siguificant images of Yeats’s later work to his earliest poems. 

Blackmur, R. P. “Between Myth and Philosophy: Fragments of W. B. 
Yeats.’ Southern Rev., v1. 407-425. 

“Yeats commonly hovered between myth and philosophy, except for transcending flashes, 
which is why he is not of the greatest poets.’’ 

Burke, Kenneth. “On Motivation in Yeats.’’ Southern Rev., vit. 547-561. 
Davidson, Donald. “Yeats and the Centaur.’’ Southern Rev., vir. 510-516. 
Criticizes Yeats’s dictum that “all art should be a Centaur finding in the popular lore its back 

and strong legs.”’ 

Gregory, Horace. ““W. B. Yeats and the Mask of Jonathan Swift.’”’ Southern 
Rev., vit. 492-509. 

Attributes to Yeats the ambition to play the réle of Swift in twentieth-century Ireland. 

Jarrell, Randall. ‘The Development of Yeats’s Sense of Reality.” Southern 
Rev., vit. 653-666. 

Hating the world in which he lived, Yeats first tried to ignore it, then acknowledged himself 
beaten by it, and finally managed to accept it as one phase of an inexorable historical cycle. 

Matthiessen, F. O. “The Crooked Road.”’ Southern Rev., v1. 455-470. 

On Yeats’s poetic development. 

Mizener, Arthur. “The Romanticism of W. B. Yeats.” Southern Rev., vm. 
601-623. 

“Yeats was, to the end of his career, a poet of the romantic ’90’s and . . . the greatness of the 
later poetry is a kind of greatness inherent in the ’90’s attitude.” 

Ransom, John C. “The Irish, the Gaelic, the Byzantine.’’ Southern Rev., 
vit. 517-546. 

On the irrelevance of the scientific spirit to poetry. 

Schwartz, Delmore. “An Unwritten Book.” Southern Rev., vit. 471-491. 
Outlines problems in the understanding of Yeats and his poetry. 

Tate, Allen. ““Yeats’s Romanticism: Notes and Suggestions.”’ Southern Rev., 
vit. 591-600. : 
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Maintains that Yeats’s later poems do not absolutely depend on his system of mythology for 
understanding. 

Warren, Austin. “Religio Poetae.” Southern Rev., vit. 624-638. 
On Yeats’s need of religion and the beliefs in which he sought satisfaction of that need. 

Zabel, Morton D. “The Thinking of the Body: Yeats in the Autobiog- 
raphies.”’ Southern Rev., vit. 562-590. 
On Yeats’s sense of the poet’s responsibilities and his shaping of his own life to fulfil them. 

See SECTION III, s.v. Olson. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 


By Tuomas H. JoHNSON 


I. GENERAL 


Adams, Raymond (comp.). ‘Research in Progress.” AL, x1. 417-422; xiv. 
77-81, 165-167, 314-316. 

American Imprints Inventory. Prepared by the Historical Records Survey of 
particular localities, under the Community Service Division of the Work 
Projects Administration. (Mimeographed.) 

[Arkansas]. No. 39. A Check List of Arkansas Imprints, 1821-1876. Little 
Rock. 

[California]. No. 31. A Check List of California Non-Documentary Imprints, 
1833-1855. San Francisco. 

[Kentucky]. No. 38. Supplemental Check List of Kentucky Imprints, 1788- 
1820. Louisville. [Misnumbered 25.]} 

[Massachusetts]. No. 40. A Check List of Massachusetts. Imprints, 1801. Bos- 
ton. 





No. 45. A Check List of Massachusetts Imprints, 1802. Boston. 

[Michigan]. No. 52. Preliminary Check List of Michigan Imprints, 1796-1850. 
Detroit. 

[Nebraska]. No. 26. A Check List of Nebraska Non-Documentary Imprints, 
1847-1876. Lincoln. 

[New Mexico]. No. 25. Check List of New Mexico Imprints and Publications, 
1784-1876. Imprints, 1834-1876; Publications, 1784-1876. Detroit, Mich. 

[Tennessee]. No. 32. A Check List of Tennessee Imprints, 1793-1840. Chicago, 
Til. 

[Utica, N. Y.] No. 36. A Check List of Utica Imprints, 1799-1830. Chicago, 
Ill. 

[Washington]. No. 44. A Check List of Washington Imprints, 1853-1876. 
Seattle. 

[Wisconsin]. No. 23. A Check List of Wisconsin Imprints, 1833-1849. Madi- 
son. 





No. 24. A Check List of Wisconsin Imprints, 1850-1854. Madison. 
No. 41. A Check List of Wisconsin Imprints, 1855-1858. Madison. 
No. 42. A Check List of Wisconsin Imprints, 1859-1863. Madison. 
America’s Lost Plays. Princeton, N. J. Vols. xvm—xx. 
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XVII. DeMille, Henry C. The Plays of Henry C. DeMille Written in Col- 
laboration with David Belasco. Edited by Robert H. Ball. (1941). 

XVIII. Belasco, David. The Heart of Maryland and Other Plays. Edited by 
Glenn Hughes and George Savage. (1941). 

XIX. Campbell, Bartley. The White Slave and Other Plays. Edited by Napier 
Wilt. (1941). 

XX. Daly, Augustin. Man and Wife and Other Plays. Edited by Catherine 
Sturtevant. 

Blair, Walter. Horse Sense in American Humor from Benjamin Franklin to 
Ogden Nash. Chicago. 

Interpretive study. 

Beers, Henry P. (comp.). Bibliographies in American History: Guide to Ma- 
terials for Research. New York. 

Second edition, with some 4000 additional titles. 

Berrey, Lester V., and Van den Bark, Melvin (comps.). The American 
Thesaurus of Slang. New York. 

Some 800 pages of text, recording and codifying current American usage. 

Blanck, Jacob. Merle Johnson’s American First Editions. New York. 

First published in 1929, this fourth edition lists nearly 200 authors and some 10,000 titles from 
Freneau to Steinbeck, and has been checked for new items and data. 

Boggs, Ralph S. (comp.). ‘‘Folklore Bibliography for 1941.” SFQ, v1. 11-68. 

Bond, Donald F., and Tucker, Joseph E. (comps.). “‘Anglo-French and 
Franco-American Studies: A Current Bibliography.”’ RR, xxx1m. 132-156. 

Coad, Oral S. “The First Century of the New Brunswick Stage. Part II. 
From the Civil War to 1871.” Jour Rutgers Univ. Libr., v. 78-89. [Part I. 
From the Revolution to the Civil War.” v. 15-36 (1941).] 

Colby, Elbridge. Army Talk: A Familiar Dictionary of Soldier Speech. Prince- 
ton. 

Curti, Merle. “The American Scholar in Three Wars.’”’ JH J, m1. 241-264. 
The Revolutionary, Civil, and World wars produced “‘very few of our greatest pieces of litera- 
ture.” 

A Dictionary of American English on Historical Principles. Edited and com- 
piled by Sir William A. Craigie, and James R. Hulbert. Chicago. 

Published now through Part xvm, down to and including the word “snow.” 


Dorson, Richard M. “‘America’s Comic Demigods.’”’ Amer. Scholar, x. 389- 
401. 
Eich, Louis M. “The Stage Yankee.” Quar. Jour. Speech, xxvii. 16-25 (1941). 
English Institute Annual 1941. See below, tv, s.v. Whitman, Bradley. 
Farrell, James T. “Literature and Ideology.” Coll. Eng., 111. 611-623. 
Flanagan, John T. (comp.). “A Bibliography of Middle Western Farm Nov- 
els.” Minn. Hist., xx. 156-158. 
“The Middle Western Farm Novel.” Minn. Hist., xxi. 113-125. 
Forbes, Allyn B. (comp.). ‘“‘A Bibliography of New England, 1941.” NEQ, 
xv. 200-217. 
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Frenz, Horst. ““The German Drama in the Middle West.” AGR, vit. 15-17, 
37 (June). 

Gleason, Elsie G. ‘Newspapers of the Panhandle of Oklahoma, 1886-1940.” 
Chrons. Okla., x1x. 141-161 (1941). 

Grainer, James A. (comp.). Latin American Belles-Lettres in English Trans- 
lation: A Selective and Annotated Guide. Washington, D. C. 

Greever, Garland. “Aspects of Individualism in American Literature.” Per- 
sonalist, xx111. 353-368. 

Haney, Gladys J. “Paul Bunyan Twenty-Five Years After.” J A FL, tv. 155- 
168. 

Extensive bibliography, pp. 157-168. 

Heflin, Woodford A., Dobbie, Elliott V. K., and Trevifio, Salomon N. 
“Bibliography” [of Linguistics]. AS, xvm. 59-63. 

Isaacs, J. F. ““The Negro in the American Theatre.” Theatre Arts, xxv1. 494- 
526. 

Historical and critical appraisal. 

Kain, Richard M. “The Literary Reputation of Turgenev in England and 
America.”” Madison Quar., 11. 14-23. 

Leary, Lewis. ‘‘First Theatrical Performance in North America.’”? Amer. 
N&Q, 1. 84. 

On June 24, 1567, at the Spanish mission near Tequesta (Miami), Florida. 

Lewis Theophilus. ‘“‘The Frustration of Negro Art.” Catholic World, civ. 51- 
57. 

Lomax, Alan and Cowell, Sidney R. (comps.). American Folk Song and Folk 
Lore: A Regional Bibliography. New York. 

McMurtrie, Douglas C., “Early Printing in Wyoming.” Papers Bibl. Soc. 
Amer., XXXVI. 267-304. 

From the beginning (1863) to 1870. 
Louisiana Imprints, 1768-1810; in Supplement to the Bibliography in 
“‘Early Printing in New Orleans.’’ Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Merwin, Fred W., and Luxon, N. N. (comps.). ‘An Annotated Bibliography 
of Journalism Subjects in American Magazines, August, September and Octo- 
ber, 1941." Jour. Quar. xvut. 414-421 (1941). 

Morehouse, Clifford P. “Origins of the Episcopal Press from Colonial Days 
to 1840.” Hist. Mag. Prot. Episc. Church, x1. 201-318. 

A full study, with an index. 

Nuhn, Ferner. The Wind Blew from the East: A Study in the Orientation of 

American Culture. New York. 





Perceptive studies, especially of Henry Adams, T. S. Eliot, and Henry James. 

Odum, Gertrude G., and Spivey, Herman E. “Southern Literary Culture. An 
Annotated Bibliography for 1941.”’ So. Atlantic Bul., vit. 14-20. 

Odell, George C. D. Annals of the New York Stage. Vol. x111: 1885-1888. 


Sketches of Ada Rehan, John Drew, Dion Boucicault, Lillian Russell, Otis Skinner, Robert 
Mansfield, E. H. Sothern, and many others. 
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Paine, Gregory, Leary, Lewis, et al. (comps.). “Articles on American Litera- 
ture Appearing in Current Periodicals.” AL, xm. 452-460; xiv. 107-116, 198- 
209, 342-359. 

Pearce, Thomas M. “American Traditions and Our Histories of Literature.” 
AL, xiv. 276-284. 

Literary origins of Indian material. 


Peckham, Howard H. (comp.). Guide to the Manuscript Collections in the 
William L. Clements Library. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Includes letters by Allston, Howells, Simms, Whittier, and other authors. 

Powers, Alfred. “Chronicle of Western Books Published in 1941.” Oregon 
Hist. Quar., XL. 63-81. 

Pritchard, John P. Return to the Fountains. Durham, N. C. 
Evidence and evaluation of the influence of Aristotle and Horace upon Bryant, Poe, Emerson, 
Thoreau, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Lowell, and other more recent critics. 

Rourke, Constance. The Roots of American Culture and Other Essays. New 
York. 
Significant studies of American traditions: intended as segments for a History of American 
Culture. 

Saunders, D. A. “‘Social Ideals in the McGuffey Readers.” Public Opinion 
Quar., v. 579-589. 

Seifert, Lester W. J. ““Pennsylvania-German Dialect Literature.’”’ AGR, vu. 
26-27, 36 (April); 30-33 (June). 

Spell, Jefferson R. “Hispanic Contributions to the Early Theatre in Phila- 
delphia.”” HR, rx. 192-198 (1941). 

Taylor, Walter F. The Economic Novel in America. Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Wecter, Dixon. ‘‘The Hero and the American Artist.’? So. Atlantic Quar., 
XLI. 275-287. 
Some of the dilemmas of the nineteenth century were posed under the guise of heroes and hero 
worship. 

Wegelin, Oscar. “‘Six Early Western Imprints.” N. Y. Hist. Soc. Quar. Bul., 
xxv. 73-76 (1941). 


Newly recorded California, Iowa, and Colorado items of the mid-nineteenth century. 

Weiss, Harry B. “Samuel Wood & Sons, Early New York Publishers of Chil- 
dren’s Books.” Bul. N. Y. Public Lib., xtv1. 755-771. 
Preliminary checklist, pp. 762-771. 

Winton, Harry N. M. “A Pacific Northwest Bibliography, 1941.” Pacific 
Northwest Quar., xxxu1. 187-203. 

Wood, Ralph (ed.). The Pennsylvania Germans. Princeton, N. J. 
Chapters on social, religious, educational, and literary aspects, each contributed by a specialist; 
brief bibliographies. 


Zucker, Adolf E. et al. (comps.). “{Anglo-German] Annual Bibliography [for 
1941}.” AGR, vit. 41-48 (April). 
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II. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


Miscellaneous. Baginsky, Paul B. (comp.). German Works Relating to Amer- 
ica 1493-1800: A List Compiled from the Collections of the New York Public 
Library. New York. 

Some 1500 titles, reprinted with revisions from Bul. N. Y. Public Lib., 1938-1940. 

Bowes, Frederick P. The Culture of Early Charleston [S. C.]. Chapel Hill, 
N.C. 

Brief study, from 1670 to the Revolution. 

Colwell, W. A. See Germanic, 11, s.v. Wieland. 

Jantz, Harold S. ‘““German Thought and Literature in New England, 1620- 
1820.” JEGP, xu. 1-45. 

McDonald, Gerald M. ‘‘Unrecorded Numbers of the New-York Gazette.” 
Bul. N. Y. Public Lib., xtv1. 685-688. 

Eighteen issues of 1726, 1731-1733. 


McKay, George L. A Register of Artists, Engravers, Booksellers, Bookbinders, 
Printers and Publishers in New York City, 1633-1820. New York. 
Reprinted with additions from Bul. N. Y. Public Lib., 1939-1941. 


Miller, Perry. ““Declension in a Bible Commonwealth.” Proc. Amer. Antig. 
Soc., L1. 37-94. 

Morgan, Edmund S. “Light on the Puritans from John Hull’s Notebooks.” 
NEQ, xv. 95-101. 

“The Puritans and Sex.” NEQ, xv. 591-607. 

Seeber, Edward D. “The French Theatre in Charleston in the Eighteenth 
Century,” S. C. Hist. and Geneal. Mag., xu. 1-7 (1941). 

Shipton, Clifford K. (comp.). Biographical Sketches of Those Who Altended 
Harvard College in the Classes 1713-1721. Vol. v1 of Sibley’s Harvard Gradu- 
ates. Boston. 

Indispensable biographical and bibliographical guide for the period and subjects covered; fully 
indexed. 

Waldo, Lewis P. The French Dramain America in the Eighteenth Century and 
Its Influence on the American Drama of that Period, 1701-1800. Baltimore. 

Wheeler, Joseph T. “Reading Interests of Maryland Planters and Merchants, 
1700-1776.” Md. Hist. Mag., xxxvu. 26-41. 

Woolf, Henry B. “Chaucer in Colonial America.” Amer. N&Q, m1. 71-72. 
The rarity of eighteenth-century American references to Chaucer. 

Wroth, Lawrence C. “‘The First Press in Providence: A Study in Social De- 
velopment.” Proc. Amer. Antig. Soc., ut. 351-383. 

Yarmolinsky, Avrahm. “Studies in Russian Americana: V. The Eighteenth 
Century.” Bul. N. Y. Public Lib., xtv1. 374-378, 451-457. 

Discussion and check list of books concerning America published in Russia. 


Adams. Forbes, Allyn B. (ed.). “Abigail Adams, Commentator.” Proc. Mass. 
Hist. Soc., xvi. 126-153. 
Twelve letters, dealing mainly with public events in the year 1808. 
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Breintnall. Tolles, Frederick B. ““A Note on Joseph Breintnall, Franklin’s 
Collaborator.”” PQ, xx1. 247-249. 

Evidence that Breintnall became a free thinker in his later years. 

Brown. Warfel, Harry R. “Charles Brockden Brown’s First Published Poem.” 
Amer. N&Q, 1. 19-20. 

Byrd. Johnston, Rebecca (ed.). “William Byrd Title Book.” Va. Mag. Hist. 
and Biog., xt1x. 37-50, 174-180, 269-278, 354-363 (1941); L. 169-179, 238-263. 
Concluded. 

Woodfin, Maude H. (ed.). Another Secret Diary of William Byrd of Westover, 
1739-41, With Letters and Literary Exercises, 1696-1726. Richmond, Va. 
Decoded and collated by Marion Tinling, the material covers the 26 years following the period 
of Byrd’s first published (1941) “Diary.” 

Dickinson. Andrews, Charles M. “‘God’s Protecting Providence: A Journal 
of Jonathan Dickinson.” Fla. Hist. Quar., xx1. 107-126. 

Dwight. Cuningham, Charles E. Timothy Dwight, 1752-1817. A Biography. 
New York. 

First full-length biography; well documented. 

Edwards. Wright, Conrad. “Edwards and the Arminians on the Freedom of 
the Will.”” Harvard Theol. Rev., xxxv. 241-261. 

Elliot. Adams, Elizabeth L. ‘‘James Elliot’s Offering to the Muses.” More 
Books, xvi. 291-292. 

Published at Greenfield, Mass., in 1798. 


Franklin. Adams, Randolph G. ‘“‘A Passy Passport.” Jour. Rutgers Univ. 
Lib., v. 5-8 (1941). 

An item from Franklin’s press in Passy, France. 

Boyd, Julian P. “Dr. Franklin: Friend of the Indians.” Jour. Franklin Inst., 
ccxxxIVv. 311-330. 

Chinard, Gilbert. ‘Looking Westward.” Jour. Franklin Inst., cCxxxiv. 1-16. 
Franklin as a consistent advocate and prophet of westward expansion. 

Cohen, I. Bernard (ed.). Benjamin Franklin’s Experiments. A New Edition of 
Franklin’s “Experiments and Observations on Electricity.” Cambridge, Mass., 
1941. 

Critical analysis of Franklin as philosopher in science. 
“Benjamin Franklin and Aeronautics.” Jour. Franklin Inst., CCXXXII. 
101-128 (1941). 

Conway, Eleanor. “Dr. Abeloff’s Franklin Collection.” N. Y. Hist. Soc. 
Quar. Bul., xxvt. 65-66. 

Crane, Verner W. “‘Franklin’s Political Journalism in England.” Jour. Frank- 
lin Inst., ccxxxim. 205-224. 

Analysis of the character and significance of a newly discovered body of Franklin’s editorial 
journalism. 

Farrand, Max. “Self-Portraiture: The Autobiography.” Jour. Franklin Inst., 
ccxxxi. 1-16. 
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Hoffman, Robert V. “New Jersey in the Revolutionary Scene.” Americana, 
XXXVI. 22-66. 


Contains an account of the relation between Franklin and his son William, the Tory governor 
of New Jersey. 


Knollenberg, Bernhard. “Benjamin Franklin—‘Philosophical Revolution- 
ist’.”” Jour. Franklin Inst., ccoxxxitt. 517-523. 


Millikan, Robert A. “Benjamin Franklin as a Scientist.” Jour. Franklin 
Inst., ccxxxut. 407-423 (1941). 


Mulder, Arnold. ‘‘Benjamin Franklin: Teacher of Composition.” Coll. Eng., 
111. 480-486. 


Pepper, George W. “Molding the Constitution.”” Jour. Franklin Inst., 
ccxxximl. 413-434. 


Franklin’s service in the Constitutional Convention. 

Pitt, A. Stuart. ‘The Sources, Significance, and Date of Franklin’s ‘An 
Arabian Tale’.” PMLA, tvu. 155-168. 
A review of possible sources in Locke, Addison, Pope, Thomson, Buffon, and Milton. 


Read, Conyers. ‘Dr. Franklin as the English Saw Him.” Jour. Franklin Inst., 
ccxxxi. 105-133. ; 

Spiller, Robert E. “Benjamin Franklin: Student of Life.” Jour. Franklin 
Inst., ccxxxut. 309-329. 
Analysis of Franklin’s pragmatism. 

Van Doren, Carl. “Concluding Paper” [in ‘‘Meet Dr. Franklin” series]. Jour. 
Franklin Inst., ccxxxt1v. 415-429. 

Warren, Joseph. “Trusts for Accumulation of Income: The Wills of Ben- 
jamin Franklin and Peter Thellusson.” Proc. Mass. Hist. Soc., xvi. 346-356. 

Woodward, Carl R. “Benjamin Franklin: Adventure in Agriculture.” Jour. 
Franklin Inst., cCxxx1v. 207-228. 

Wroth, Lawrence C. “Benjamin Franklin: The Printer at Work.” Jour. 
Franklin Inst., ccxxxtv. 105-132. 

Freneau. Leary, Lewis. “Father Bombo’s Pilgrimage.”’ Pa. Mag. Hist. and 
Biog., txvi1. 459-478. 


First publication of Freneau’s portion of the “‘novel’’ he wrote at Princeton with H. H. Brack- 
enridge. 





“The Log of the Brig Rebecca, October 15-November 7, 1779.” Jour. 
Rutgers Univ. Lib., v. 65-70. 


Freneau’s day-by-day account of his voyage to the Canary Islands. 
“Philip Freneau on the Cession of Florida.” Fla. Hist. Quar., Xx1. 





40-43. 
An uncollected poem of his later years. 
“Philip Freneau’s Captain Hanson.” Amer. N&Q, u. 51-52. 





Hamilton. Aly, Bower. The Rhetoric of Alexander Hamilton. New York, 1941. 
Rhetorical analysis, confined to the Poughkeepsie speeches. 


Hopkinson. Gegenheimer, Albert F. “An Unpublished Letter of Francis 
Hopkinson to George Washington.” AL, xiv. 308-310. 
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Jefferson. Bullock, Helen D. “The Papers of Thomas Jefferson.” Amer. 
Archivist, tv. 238-249 (1941). 
The location and preservation of Jefferson MSS and related material. 


Marraro, Howard W. “Four Versions of Jefferson’s Letter to Mazzei.”’ Wm. 
and Mary Coll. Quar. Hist. Mag., xxu. 18-29. 

Mayo, Bernard (ed.). Thomas Jefferson and His Unknown Brother Randolph; 
Twenty-eight Letters Exchanged between Thomas and Randolph Jefferson... 
during the Years 1807 to 1815... , Charlottesville, Va. 

Peden, William H. Some Aspects of Jefferson Bibliography: A Paper Read 
Before The Bibliography Society of America [May 29, 1940]. Lexington, Va. 
[1941]. 

Roberts, John G. (ed.). “‘An Exchange of Letters between Jefferson and 
Quesnay de Beaurepaire.”” Va. Mag. Hist. and Biog., . 134-142. 

Three Jefferson letters written in Paris, 1787-1789. 


Keith. Kirby, Ethyn W. George Keith, 1638-1716. New York. 
Biography. 

Ladd. Leary, Lewis. “A Forgotten Charleston Poet: Joseph Brown Ladd, 
1764-1786.” Americana, xxxvi. 571-588. 

Paine. Abel, Darrel. ‘“The Significance of the Letter to the Abbé Raynal in 
the Progress of Thomas Paine’s Thought.” Pa. Mag. Hist. and Biog., Lxvi. 176- 
190. 

Gibbens, V. E. “‘Tom Paine and the Idea of Progress.” Pa. Mag. Hist. and 
Biog., LXv1. 191-204. 

Landin, Harold W. “Some Letters of Thomas Paine and William Short on 
the Nootka Sound Crisis.” Jour. Mod. Hist., x11. 357-374 (1941). 

Palmer, R. R. “Tom Paine: Victim of the Rights of Man.” Pa. Mag. Hist. 
and Biog., txvt. 161-175. : 

Wecter, Dixon. “‘Hero in Reverse.”’ Va. Quar. Rev., XvitI. 243-259. 

Sewall. Dykema, Karl W. “Samuel Sewall Reads John Dryden.” AL, xiv. 
157-161. 

Taylor. Warren Austin. “Edward Taylor’s Poetry: Colonial Baroque.” Ken- 
yon Rev., 11. 355-371 (1941). 

Taylor must be accounted “the best American poet before Bryant.” 

Weems. Bryan, W. A. “The Genesis of Weems’ Life of Washington.” Amer- 
icana, XXxXvi. 147-165. 

Woolman. Darlington, Mary E. “A Woolman Document.” Jour. Rutgers 
Univ. Lib., v. 61-62. 

Records of a Woolman deed, dated August 9, 1762. 

Spiller, Robert E. “John Woolman on War.” Jour. Rutgers Univ. Lib., v. 
60-91 (1941). 

First publication of a MS on war. 


Whitney, Janet. John Woolman: American Quaker. Boston. 
Biography. 
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III. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 SA 

Miscellaneous. Bailey, James O. ‘“‘An Early American Utopian Fiction.” 4 L, ap 
xIv. 285-293. 

Adam Seaborn’s Symszonia, 1820, was “an earnestly written novel of adventure,” not a |/ J 


burlesque. = D 


Carpenter, Frederic I. “The Genteel Tradition: A Re-Interpretation.” N EQ, 
xv. 427-443. 

Cowie, Alexander. “The Vogue of the Domestic Novel 1850-1870.” So. x 
Atlantic Quar., xi1. 416-424. . Ss 

Dichter, Harry, and Shapiro, Elliott. Early American Sheet Music: Its Lure 
and Its Lore, 1768-1889. New York. 


Describes over 600 pieces; extensive bibliography. 


Duffy. See ENGLISH, x, s.v. Campbell. I 

Eidson. See ENGLISH, x, s.v. Tennyson. | 

Firebaugh, Joseph T. “Samuel Rogers and American Men of Letters.” AL, f 
xu. 331-345. ; : 


Especially Irving, Cooper, Halleck, Ticknor, and Prescott. 

Gudde, Erwin G. ‘‘An American Version of Munchausen.” A L, xut. 372-390. 
Four editions, perhaps by Fessenden. 

Hellman, Hugo E. “The Influence of the Literary Society in the Making of 
American Orators.”’ Quar. Jour. Speech, xxvut. 12-14. 
As exemplified in Webster, Clay Calhoun, Phillips, Henry, Lincoln, and Douglas. ’ 

Maddox, Notley S. “Literary Nationalism in Putnam’s Magazine, 1853- | 
1857.” AL, x1v. 117-125. 
Its editorial policy toward native writers was cordial. 

Mott, Frank L. ‘‘Facetious News Writing, 1833-1883.” Miss. Valley Hist. 
Rev., xxix. 35-54. ; 


Stern, Madeleine B. ‘‘The House of the Expanding Doors: Ann Lynch’s 
Soirées, 1846.” N. Y. Hist., xxi. 42-51. 


Many of the well-known New York literati spent evenings at Miss Lynch’s. 


Wellek, René. “The Minor Transcendentalists and German Philosophy.” 
NEQ, xv. 652-680. 


Bronson Alcott, George Ripley, Theodore Parker, Orestes Brownson, and Margaret Fuller. 
Wilson, J. B. “Anecdotes of Brook Farm.” NEQ, xv. 320-331. 
Suggests institutions on which Brook Farm was in part patterned. 


Zylstra, Henry. ‘“‘A Mid-Nineteenth Century Dutch View of American Life 
and Letters.” PMLA, tvit. 1108-1136. 


Everhardus Jan Potgieter (1807-1875), poet, author, critic, was keenly interested in the Ameri- 
can literary scene. 








Alcott. Adams, Elizabeth L. “Louisa Alcott’s Doomed Manuscript.” 
More Books, xv. 221-222. 
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A letter, January 28, 1874, from Miss Alcott to her publisher, which may explain the non- 
appearance of a work planned for publication in 1864. 

Audubon. McDermott, John F. “Audubon’s ‘Journey up the Mississippi.’ ”’ 
Jour. Ill. State Hist. Soc., xxxv. 148-173. 
Discussion of a version published in 1829. 


Weeks, Mangum. “On John James Audubon.” So. Atlantic Quar., xL1. 76-87. 
Backus. Jones, Louis C. “Henry Backus, the Saugerties Bard.” N. Y. Hist., 
xx. 139-148. 
Sketch of a colorful minstrel who wandered the Hudson and Mohawk valleys. 


Brownson. Cook, Thomas I., and Leavelle, Arnaud B. ‘Orestes A. Brown- 
son’s The American Republic.” Rev. of Politics, rv. 77-90. 

Ryan, Thomas. ‘‘Brownson Speaks of England.”’ Catholic W orld, ciiv. 426-429. 
Discusses possible causes for his antipathy to the British Empire. 


Bryant. Hubbell, Jay B. “A New Letter by William Cullen Bryant.” Ga. 
Hist. Quar., XXvi1. 288-290. 
To Israel Keech Tefft of Savannah, April 27, 1849. 

Calvert. Hagge, C. W. “‘G. H. Calvert’s Translations from the German.” 
MLN, tv. 282-284. 

Cooper. Davidson, Levette J. “‘Letters from Authors.”’ Colo. Mag., x1x. 122- 
126. 
Includes a brief letter from Cooper to Gen. Winfield Scott, January 3, 1849. 


Crockett. Dorson, Richard M. ‘“‘Davy Crockett and the Heroic Age.” SFQ, 
vi. 95-102. 

Day. Weiss, Harry B. ‘‘Mahlon Day, Early New York Printer, Bookseller 
and Publisher of Children’s Books.” Bul. N. Y. Public Lib., xxv. 1007-1021. 

DeForest. McIntyre, Clara F. “J. W. DeForest, Pioneer Realist.’”’ Univ. of 
Wyoming Pubs., 1x. 1-13. 

Emerson. Index to Early American Periodical Literature 1728-1870. Part 4. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson 1803-1882. New York. 
A project of the New York University Libraries. An important adjunct to any final Emerson 
listing. 

Balseiro, José A. See Spanish, v, s.v. Miscellaneous. 

Matthews, Joseph C. ‘‘Emerson’s Knowledge of Dante.” Univ. of Texas... 
Studies in English, 1942, pp. 171-198. 

Mowat, R. B. “The England Emerson Saw from Americans in England.” 
Christian Science Mon., xxxtv. 8 (May 2). 

Nye, Russel B. “Emerson in Michigan and the Northwest.” Mich. Hist. 
Mag., xxvi. 159-172. 

Stovall, Floyd. ‘“‘The Value of Emerson Today.” Coll. Eng., 11. 442-454. 

Strauch, Carl F. ‘‘The Background for Emerson’s ‘Boston Hymn’.” AL, xiv. 
36-47, 





“Emerson at Lehigh.” Lehigh Alumni Bul., xx1x. 15-16. 
Two hitherto unpublished Emerson letters. 
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Fiske. Powell, Lawrence C. ‘John Fiske—Bookman.” Papers Bibl. Soc. A mer., 
221-254 (1941). 


Examines Fiske’s collection that is now a part of the library of the University of California at 
Los Angeles. 


Fuller. Madison, Charles A. “Margaret Fuller: Transcendental Rebel.” 
Antioch Rev., 1. 422-438. 


Schultz, Arthur R. “Margaret Fuller—Transcendentalist Interpreter of 
American Literature.” MD U, xxxtv. 169-182. 


Stern, Madeleine B. The Life of Margaret Fuller. New York. 
Fictional biography, based on extensive study. 


Greeley. Lillard, Richard G. ‘‘Hank Monk and Horace Greeley.” AL, x1y. 
126-134. 


Hastings. Hastings, George E. “Sally Hastings (1773-1812), Poet and Pion- 
eer.”” Americana, xxxvi. 301-415. 


Sally Hastings published verses and a journal at Lancaster, Pa., in 1808. 


Hawthorne. Astrov, Vladimir. ‘Hawthorne and Dostoievski as Explorers of 
the Human Conscience.” NEQ, xv. 296-319. 


Blair, Walter. “Color, Light and Shadow in Hawthorne’s Fiction.” N EQ, xv. 
74-94. 


Doubleday, Neal F. ‘‘Hawthorne’s Satirical Allegory.” Coll. Eng., m1. 325- 
337. : 


Foster, Charles H. ““Hawthorne’s Literary Theory.” PMLA, tv. 241-254. 


Howe, M. A. DeWolfe. “The Tale of Tanglewood.” Yale Rev., xxx. 323- 
336. 


Discussion of ‘“‘Tanglewood”’ as a place name. 

Turner, Arlin. “Hawthorne and Reform.” NEQ, xv. 700-714. 

Wright, Nathalia. “Hawthorne and the Praslin Murder.” NEQ, xv. 5-14. 
The celebrated French crime of 1847 contributed to the background of The Marble Faun. 


Lincoln. Angle, Paul M. “Four Lincoln Firsts.” Papers Bibl. Soc. Amer. 
XxXXvI. 1-17. 


Bibliographical data regarding three of Lincoln’s better known addresses. 


Basler, Roy P. “The Authorship of the ‘Rebecca’ Letters.’’ Abraham Lincoln 
Quar., 11. 80-90. 


Jordan, Philip D. ‘Some Lincoln and Civil War Songs.” Abraham Lincoln 
Quar., 11. 127-142. 


Longfellow. Englekirk, John E. “Notes on Longfellow in Spanish America.” 
Hisp., xxv. 295-308. 


Ullmann, S. “Composite Metaphors in Longfellow’s Poetry.” RES, xvu. 
219-228. 


White, George L., Jr. ““Longfellow’s Interest in Scandinavia during the Years 
1835-1847.” SS, xvi, 70-82. 


Lowell. Altick, Richard D. ‘‘Was Lowell an Historical Critic?” AL, x1v. 250- 
259. 


Bail, Hamilton V. ““Harvard’s Commemoration Day: July 21, 1865.” NEQ, 
xv. 256-279. 
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An account of the exercises on the day when J. R. Lowell read his famous ode. 

Beatty, Richmond C. James Russell Lowell. Nashville, Tenn. 
Critical appraisal. 

Gibbs, Lincoln. “A Brahmin’s Version of Democracy.” Antioch Rev., 1. 50-62. 
A discussion of Lowell’s sagacity and idealism. 

Melville. [anon] ‘Melville and His Public.” Amer. N&Q, 1. 67-71. 
Newspaper accounts of Melville’s lectures, Jan. 9-Feb. 20, 1858. 

Ashley, Clifford W. ‘‘A Possible Verse Parody of Moby-Dick.’’ Amer. N&Q, 
11. 62-63. 

Davis, Merrell R. “‘The Flower Symbolism in ‘Mardi’.”” MLQ, 11. 625-638 
1941). 
<n Charles. ““Toward the Whole Evidence on Melville as a Lecturer.” 
Amer. N&Q, 1, 58. 

Lloyd, Francis V., Jr. “‘Melville’s First Lectures.” AL, xi. 391-395. 


In Lawrence, Mass., and in Concord, N. H., November, 1857. 


Mills, Gordon. ‘‘The Significance of ‘Arcturus’ in Mardi.” AL, xiv. 158-161. 


Myers, Henry A. “Captain Ahab’s Discovery: The Tragic Meaning of Moby 
Dick.” NEQ, xv. 15-34. 


Thorp, Willard. “‘Did Melville Review The Scarlet Letter?’’ AL, x1v. 302-305. 


Waggoner, Hyatt H. “A Possible Verse Parody of Moby-Dick in 1865.” 
Amer. N&Q, ui, 3-6. 


Miller. Jantz, Harold S. “Samuel Miller’s Survey of German Literature, 
1803.” GR, xvi. 267-277 (1941). 


Summary of his Brief Retrospect of the Eighteenth Century (1803), with an estimate of its sig- 
nificance. 


O’Brien. Wolle Francis. “‘Fitz-James O’Brien in Ireland and England, 1828- 
1851.” AL, xiv. 234-249. 

Parkman. Wade, Mason. Francis Parkman, Heroic Historian. New York. 
Interpretive and significant study. 

Peabody. Roberts, Josephine E. “Elizabeth Peabody and the Temple 
School.” NEQ, xv. 497-508. 

Poe. The Raven and Other Poems. Reproduced in Facsimile from the Lorimer 
Graham Copy of the Edition of 1845 with the Author’s Corrections. New York. 
Published for the Facsimile Text Society, with an introduction by Thomas O. Mabbott. 

Adams, Percy G. “Poe, Critic of Voltaire.”” MLN, tvm. 273-275. 

Astrov, Vladimir. ‘‘Dostoievsky on Edgar Allan Poe.” AL, xiv. 70-74. 

An appreciative Dostoievsky article on Poe, written in 1861. 

Bailey, James O. ‘‘Sources of Poe’s Arthur Gordon Pym, ‘Hans Pfaal,’ and 
Other Pieces.”” PMLA, tvu. 513-535. 

Cooke, Alice L. “The Popular Conception of Edgar Allan Poe from 1850 to 
1890,” Univ. of Texas... Studies in English, 1942, pp. 145-170. 

Culver, Francis B. ‘‘Lineage of Edgar Allan Poe and the Complex Pattern of 
the Family Genealogy.” Md. Hist. Mag., xxxvu. 420-422. 
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Hutcherson, Dudley R. “Poe’s Reputation in England and America, 1850- 
1909.” AL, xtv. 211-233. 

Mabbott, Thomas O. “ ‘Poe’ on Intemperance,” N&Q, cxxmLx. 34-35. 
“Poe’s Tale, ‘The Lighthouse’.” N&Q, ctxxxm1. 226-227. 

Reprint, with comments, of a seldom printed, unfinished tale. 

Miller, F. DeWolfe. ‘‘The Basis for Poe’s ‘The Island of the Fay’.” AL, xtv. 
135-140. 

“Olybrius” [Thomas O. Mabbott]. “Poe and the Artist John P. Franken- 
stein.” N&Q, cLxxxu. 31-32. 

Ostrom, John W. ‘“‘Two ‘Lost’ Poe Letters.” Amer. N&Q, 1, 68-69 (1941). 
“Two Unpublished Poe Letters,” Americana, xxxvi. 67-71. 

Written to Hiram Haines, editor of the Virginia Star, in 1836 and 1840. 

Pittman, Diana. ‘‘Key to the Mystery of Edgar Allan Poe.” So. Lit. Mes- 
senger, tv. [treated under sub-headings as follows:] ‘The Landscape Garden,’ 
pp. 19-24; ‘Ebony Shadow Series. Metzengerstein,’ pp. 81-85, 143-149; ‘The 
Two Ravens,’ pp. 149-157; ‘Poe’s ““‘The Raven”’,’ pp. 157-168. 

Schubert, Leland, ‘James William Carling: Expressionist Illustrator of ‘The 
Raven,’”’ So. Lit. Messenger, tv. 173-181. 

Wilson, Edmund. “Poe as a Literary Critic.” Nation, civ: 452-453. 

Worthen, Samuel C. “‘A Strange Aftermath of the Mystery of ‘Marie Roget’ 
(Mary Rogers.)” Proc. N. J. Hist. Soc., ux. 116-123. 

Prescott, W. H. Charvat, William. “Prescott’s Political and Social Atti- 
tudes.” AL, x1. 320-330. 

Disclosed as a staunch Federelist-Whig and a Unitarian. 

Ripley. Schulz, Arthur R., and Pochmann, Henry A. ‘“‘George Ripley: Uni- 
tarian, Transcendentalist, or Infidel?’ AL, xiv. 1-19. 

Simms. Morris, J. Allen. ‘‘The Stories of William Gilmore Simms.” A L, x1v. 
20-35. 

A canon of 58 stories by Simms, listed chronologically. 

Spafford. Boyd, Julian P. “Horatio Gates Spafford [1778-1832]: Inventor, 
Author, Promoter of Democracy.” Proc. Amer. Antig. Soc., L1. 279-350. 
Recently available documents establish Spafford as an inventor of consequence, and identify 
him as magazine editor and contributor, and as author of an early romance, The Mother-in- 
Taw: or Memoirs of Madam de Morville, Boston, 1817, previously credited to a non-existent 
Maria-Ann Burlingham. 

Sparks. Stearns, Malcolm, Jr. “The Utopian College of Jared Sparks.” NEQ, 
xv. 512-515. 

Letter from Sparks to President Kirkland in 1825. 

Stowe, H. B. Beeton, Mayson, M. “Mr. Beeton and ‘Uncle Tom’.”’ London 
Times Lit. Supp., No. 2109, p. 331 (July 4). 

Mrs. Stowe’s complacence over the pirating of her novel in England. 

Taylor. Frenz, Horst.” Bayard Taylor and the Reception of Goethe in 
America.” JE GP, x1. 121-139. 

Taylor’s equipment for his projected Goethe biography. 
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Thoreau. Deevey, Edward S., Jr. “A Re-Examination of Thoreau’s ‘Wal- 
den’.” Quar. Jour. Biology, xvu. 1-11. 
He may “with justice be called the first American limnologist.” 

McGill, Frederick T. ‘‘Thoreau and College Discipline.”” N EQ, xv. 349-353. 
Thoreau as an undergraduate was a conformist. 

Thomas, William S. ‘Thoreau as His Own Editor.”” NEQ, xv. 101-103. 
Revisions in his tribute to his brother. 

Ticknor. Guillén, Jorge. “‘George Ticknor, Lover of Culture.’’ More Books, 


xvu. 359-375. 
Timrod. Cardwell, Guy A., Jr. (ed.). The Uncollected Poems of Henry Timrod. 


Athens, Ga. 
Ninety-five poems, many taken from letters, daybooks, and periodicals. 
Parks, Edd W. (ed.). The Essays of Henry Timrod. Athens, Ga. 
Using less known and newly available material, presents Timrod as critic and prose writer. 
Very. Bartlett, William I. Jones Very: Emerson’s “Brave Saint.’’ Durham, 
N.G. 
Very as mystic and minor poet. A large number of his poems are here printed for the first time. 
White. Weidner, Paul R. (ed.). “The Journal of John Blake White [1781- 
1859].”’ S. C. Hist. and Geneal. Mag., xi. 55-71, 99-117, 169-186 (1941); 
xLut. 35-46, 103-117, 161-174 (1942). 
Concluded. 
Whittier. Emerson, Donald E. ‘‘Whittier, Woolman’s Journal, and Caroline 
Neagus.” Bul. Friends’ Hist. Assoc., xxx. 74-79 (1941). 
Delavan, Wayne. “Whittier Promoted Free Kansas.” Aerend, xu. 81-86 


(1941). 
Quynn, Dorothy M. and William R. “Barbara Frietschie.”” Md. Hist. Mag., 


xXxxvul. 227-254, 400-403. 
A collection of evidence in the Barbara Frietchie controversy. 

Shackford, Martha H. “Whittier and Some Cousins.” NEQ, xv. 467-496. 
Hitherto unpublished letters. 

Willis. Scudder, Harold H. ‘Thackeray and N. P. Willis.”” PMLA, tv. 589- 


592. 
Woodworth, S. Taft, Kendall B. “‘ ‘Scenes of My Childhood’; A Comment.” 


AL, xm. 410-411. 


IV. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 


Miscellaneous. Allen, George. ‘““Two Pennsylvania-Dutch Poets.” AGR, 
vu. 10-12, 34 (August); 10-12, 37 (Sept.). 
A study of the dialect poets Henry Harbaugh and Henry Lee Fisher. 

Dickason, David H. “‘The American Pre-Raphaelites,” Art in America, xxx. 


157-165. 
Gohdes, Clarence. “British Interest in American Literature During the Lat- 
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ter Part of the Nineteenth Century as Reflected in Mudie’s Select Library.” 
AL, xu. 356-362. 

Jones, Malcolm B. See FRENCH, Iv, s.v. Zola. 

Richardson, Lyon N. “Men of Letters and the Hayes Administration.” N E0, 
xv. 110-141. 
Heretofore unpublished letters. 

Adams. Glicksberg, Charles I. ‘Henry Adams Reports on a Trades-Union 
Meeting.” NE Q, xv. 724-728. 
At St. James’s Hall in London, March 26, 1863. 

Mitchell, Stewart. ‘‘Henry Adams and Some of His Students.”’ Proc. Mass. 
Hist. Soc., yxvt. 294-312. 
Revealing comments on Adams in recent years from some of his students. 

See above, 1, s.v. Nuhn. 

Aldrich, T. B. Cowie, Alexander. “Indian Summer Novelist.” N EQ, xv. 608- 
621. 

Belasco. See above, I, s.v. America’s Lost Plays. 

Bellamy. Madison, Charles A. “Edward Bellamy, Social Dreamer.” NEQ, 
xv. 444-466. 

Bierce. Braddy, Haldeen. “Trailing Ambrose Bierce.”’ Amer. N&Q, 1, 5-6, 20 
(1941). 
“Ambrose Bierce and Guy de Maupassant.”’ Amer. N&Q, 1, 67-68 





(1941). 

Boyesen. White, George L., Jr. ““H. H. Boyesen: A Note on Immigration.” 
AL, x11. 363-371. 

Brooks, Hochmuth, Marie. ‘Phillips Brooks.” Quar. Jour. Speech, xxvii. 
227-236 (1941). 
Brooks’ effectiveness as an orator. 

Campbell. See above, 1, s.v. America’s Lost Plays. 

Clemens. Republican Letters. Edited by Cyril Clemens, Webster Groves, Mo. 
Letters contributed to the Chicago Republican during 1868. 

Anon. “Letters to James Redpath from Samuel L. Clemens.” Mark Twain 
Quar., v. 1921. 

Branch, Edgar M. (ed.). Mark Twain’s Letters in The Muscatine Journal. 
Chicago. 
Five letters, 1853-1855. 

Brownell, G. H. “A Question as to the Origin of the Name, ‘Mark Twain’.” 
Twainian, 1, 4-7 (Feb.) 

Carter, Paul. “Mark Twain and War.”’ Twainian, 1, 1-3, 7 (Mar.) 

Clemens, Cyril. ““Mark Twain’s Washington in 1868.” Mark Twain Quar., v. 
1-16. 
Newspaper correspondence from Washington. 

Davidson, William E. “Mark Twain and Conscience.’’ Twainian, 1. 1-3. 

DeVoto, Bernard. Mark Twain At Work. Cambridge, Mass. 
Three essays dealing with Mark Twain as literary artisan. 
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Ferguson, DeLancey. “Mark Twain’s Comstock Duel: The Birth of a Leg- 
end.” AL, xtv. 66-70. 

Leisy, Ernest E. “Mark Twain and Isaiah Sellers.” AL, xm. 398-405. 
The discovery of two Captain Sellers letters in the New Orleans True Delta for 1859. 

Powell, Lawrence C. “An Unpublished Mark Twain Letter.” AL, xin. 405- 
407. 
To Sir John Adams of Glasgow, Dec. 5, 1898. 

Roberts, Harold. “Sam Clemens: Florida Days.”’ Twainian, 1, 4—6 (Mar.) 
The influence of John A. Quarles on Clemens. 

Tidwell, James N. ‘Mark Twain’s Representation of Negro Speech,” AS, 
xvi. 174-176. 

Vogelback, Arthur L. “‘The Prince and the Pauper: A Study in Critical Stand- 
ards.” AL, x1v. 48-54. 

von Hibler, Leo. “Mark Twain und die deutsche Sprache.” Anglia, txv. 206- 
213 (1940). 

Cooke. Allen, John D. Philip Pendleton Cooke. Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Brief interpretive study. 

Daly. See above, 1, s.v. America’s Lost Plays. 

DeMille. See above, 1, s.v. America’s Lost Plays. 

Dickinson. Connors, Donald F. ‘‘The Significance of Emily Dickinson.” Coll. 
Eng., 111. 624-633. 
Stresses her dependence upon introspection. 

Field. Davidson, Levette J. ‘Eugene Field Items.” Amer. N&Q, 1. 37-38 
(1941). 
Establishes the date of Field’s first book. 


Fiske. Commager, Henry S. “John Fiske: An Interpretation.”’ Proc. Mass. 
Hist. Soc., txv1. 332-345. 

Flower. Dickason, David H. “Benjamin Orange Flower, Patron of the Real- 
ists.” AL, xtv. 148-156. 
Flower was editor of the Arena from 1889 to 1909. 

Foster. DeVoto, Bernard. “Stephen Foster’s Songs.’’ Harper’s Mag., No. 
1093, pp. 109-112. 

Hayne. McKeithan, Daniel M. “A Correspondence Journal of Paul Hamilton 
Hayne.” Ga. Hist. Quar., xxv1. 249-272. 

Herne. Waggoner, Hyatt H. “The Growth of a Realist: James A. Herne.” 
NEQ, xv. 62-73. 


Herne’s interest in science influenced his development as a dramatist. 


Howard. Halline, Allan G. ‘‘Bronson Howard’s The Amateur Benefit.”” AL, 
xiv. 74-76. 


Discusses a recently discovered typescript copy of tbe play. 


Howells. Arms, George. ‘The Literary Background of Howell’s Social Criti- 
cism.” AL, x1v. 260-276. 
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James, H. Blackmur, R. P. “The Sacred Fount.” Kenyon Rev., tv. 328-352. 
Critical appraisal of The Sacrea Fount. 

Frierson, William C. The English Novel in Transition. Norman, Okla. 
Chap. vu: “Henry James’s Version of the Experimental Novel.’’ 


See above, 1, s.v. Nuhn. 
Durham, Frank M. “Henry James’ Dramatization of His Novels.” Bull. of 


the Citadel (Charleston, S. C.), v1, No. 4, 51-64. 

James, W. In Commemoration of William James, 1842-1942. New York. 
A symposium of sixteen addresses, most of which are here published for the first time: by 
Julius S. Bixler, George S. Brett, John Dewey, Walker H. Hill, Edwin B. Holt, Henry James, 
Horace M. Kallen, Jacob R. Kantor, Victor Lowe, Eugene W. Lyman, Arnold Metzger, 
Dickinson S. Miller, Charles Morris, Ralph B. Perry, Herbert W. Schneider, and Donald C. 
Williams. 

Aldrich, Elizabeth P. (ed.). As William James Said: A Treasury of His 
Works. New York. 
Includes several heretofore unpublished drawings by W. J. Good. 

Ament, William S. ‘‘William James as a Man of Letters.”” Personalist, xxi. 
199-206. 

Bixler, Julius S. “Two Questions Raised by William James’s Essay on ‘The 
Moral Equivalent of War’.” Harvard Theol. Rev., xxv. 117-129. 
Also included in In Commemoration . . . , see above, s.v. 

Buchler, Justus. ““The Philosopher, the Common Man and William James,’ 
Amer. Scholar, xt. 416-426. 

Edman, Irwin. “‘William James: 1842-1942.” Nation, civ. 67-68. 

Lyman, Eugene W. “William James: Philosopher of Faith.” Jour. Rel., x xu. 
233-250. 
Also included in In Commemoration . . . , see above, s.v. 

Jewett. Anon. “‘A Letter by Sarah Orne Jewett.” Colby Mercury, vit. 82-83. 
To Mrs. Sarah Holland, dated August 26, [1901]. 

Jordan. Dickason, David H. “David Starr Jordan as a Literary Man.” Ind. 
Mag. Hist., xxxvm. 345-358. 

Lanier. Webb, Richard, and Coulson, Edwin R. Sidney Lanier: Poet and 
Prosodist. Athens, Ga. 
Two essays analyzing Lanier’s work, influence, and reputation. 

Miller. Gohdes, Clarence. “Some Letters of Joaquin Miller to Lord Hough- 
ton.” MLQ, 1, 297-306. 
Written between 1873 and 1878. 

Norris. Marchand, Ernest. Frank Norris: A Study. Stanford, Calif. 
Critical estimate of a neglected author. 

Peirce. Weiss, Paul. ‘‘Charles Saunders Peirce.” Sewanee Rev., L. 184-192. 
Brief survey of the career of the founder of American pragmatism. 

Whitman. Beck, Maximilian. ‘Walt Whitman’s Intuition of Reality.’’ Eih- 
ics, LI. 14-24. 
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Bradley, Sculley. ““The Problem of a Variorum Edition of Whitman’s Leaves 
of Grass.” Engl. Inst. Annual, New York, pp. 129-157. 

Carpenter, Frederic I. ““Walt Whitman’s ‘Eidolon’.”’ Coll. Eng., m1. 534-545. 

Fausset, Hugh l’Anson. Walt Whitman: Poet of Democracy. New Haven. 
Popular study based on published sources. 

Hubach, Robert R. “Three Uncollected St. Louis Interviews of Walt Whit- 
man.” AL, xiv. 141-147. 
From St. Louis newspapers in 1879. 

Molinoff, Katherine. ‘Walt Whitman at Smithtown.” Long Island Forum, 
1v. 179-180, 182-184 (1941). 
Whitman’s Teaching at Smithtown, 1837-1838. New York. 
Brief monograph. 

Naumburg, Edward, Jr. “‘A Collector Looks at Walt Whitman.” Princeton 
Univ. Lib. Chron., m1. 1-18 (1941). 

Rubin, Joseph J. “‘Tupper’s Possible Influence on Whitman’s Style.’ Amer. 
N& Q, 1. 101-102 (1941). 
“Whitman as a Dramatic Critic.” Quar. Jour. Speech, xxvut. 45-49. 
On Whitman’s editorials in the Brooklyn Eagle. 

Smith, Fred M. “‘Whitman’s Debt to Carlyle’s ‘Sartor Resartus’.”” MLQ, 1m. 
51-65. 
Concerning its influence on Leaves of Grass. 

Spiegelman, Julia. ‘Walt Whitman and Music.” So. Atlantic Quar., xu1. 167- 
176. 

Starr, William T. “Jean Giono and Walt Whitman.” FR, xiv. 118-129. 

Story, Irving C. “The Structural Pattern of Leaves of Grass.”’ Pacific Univ. 
Bul., xxxvii1. 2-12. 

Stovall, Floyd. [On Whitman’s Calamus poems.]} Princeton Univ. Lib. Chron., 
1. 68-69. 

Swayne, Mattie. ““Whitman’s Catalogue Rhetoric.” Univ. of Texas . . . Stud- 
ies in Eng., No. 412, pp. 162-178. 
The catalogue is presented as an essential part of Whitman’s poetic form. 

Winwar, Frances [Grebanier, Frances Winwar]. “Whitman’s Calamus 
Poems.” Princeton Univ. Lib. Chron., 111. 66-68. 








V. CONTEMPORARY 

Miscellaneous. Agnew, Janet M. (comp.). A Southern Bibliography: Biogra- 
phy 1929-1941. Baton Rouge, La. 
Fourth section of A Southern Bibliography. 

Adams, J. Donald. “Reviewing and Criticism.” Annals Amer. Acad. Pol. 
and Soc. Science, ccx1x. 145-150. 
Part of a symposium on “The Press in the Contemporary Scene.” 

Deats, Ruth Z. “‘Poetry for the Populace: Trends in Poetic Thought in Amer- 
ican Popular Magazines.” Sewanee Rev., L. 374-388. 
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Derleth, August. “America in Today’s Fiction.” Publ. Weekly, cxxxix, 
1820-1825 (1941). 
Brief comment on regionalism, with a selective bibliography. 

Deutsch, Babette. “Religious Elements in Modern Poetry.” Menorah Jour., 
XxIx. 21-48 (1941). 

Geismar, Maxwell. Writers in Crisis: The American Novel Between Two Wars. 
New York. 
The changing attitude and art of American novelists during the past two decades. 

[Georgia Bibliography]. Atlanta Junior Members Round Table of American 
Library Association. Georgia Author Bibliography 1900-1940. Atlanta, Ga. 

Hall, Dorothy. “The Function of Literature.” Antioch Rev., 1. 388-397 
(1941). 
Standards of form and values as measured by contemporary writers. 

Kazin, Alfred. On Native Grounds: An Interpretation of Modern American 
Prose Literature. New York. 
Informed critical record of modern American literature, dealing especially with the novel and 
its interpretation of American life. 

Kunitz, Stanley J. and Haycraft, Howard (eds.). Twentieth Century Authors: 
A Bibliographical Dictionary of Modern Literature. New York. 
Supersedes Kunitz’s Living Authors (1931) and Kunitz and Haycraft’s Authors Today and 
Yesterday (1933). 

Marchman, Watt (comp.). ‘‘Florida Bibliography, 1941.” Tequesta, 1. 65-70- 

Moore, Marianne. “‘The Dial: A Retrospect.” Partisan Rev., rx. 52-58. 
Reminiscences of literary activity in the 1920's. 

Rosenberg, Harold. ‘‘The Profession of Poetry, or Trails through the Night 
for M. Maritain.” Partisan Rev., 1x. 392-413. 
Discussion of developments in modern poetic theory. 

Smith, Winifred. ‘‘Mystics in the Theatre.” Sewanee Rev., Lt. 35-48. 
Robert Sherwood, Ernest Hemingway, and Eugene O’Neill. 

Tate, Allen, and Bishop, John P. (eds. and comps.). American Harvest. 
Twenty Years of Creative Writing in the United States. New York. 
Stories, essay, and poems written during the past two decades, with emphasis on craftsman- 
ship. 

Thompson, Lawrance. “Background for Modern Poetry.” Antioch Rev., 1. 
90-102. 

Wood, Clement. “‘Stocktaking: American Poetry, 1942.” So. Lit. Messenger, 
Iv. 106-111. 

Anderson. Anderson, Sherwood. Sherwood Anderson’s Memoirs. New York. 
Further recollections, which supplement Anderson’s A Story-Teller’s Story. 


Blackmur. Baker, Carlos. ““R. P. Blackmur: A Checklist.”” Princeton Univ. 
Libr. Chron., 111. 99-106. 

Bromfield. Derrenbacher, Merle (comp.). ‘‘Louis Bromfield: A Bibliography,” 
Bul. Bibl., xv. 112, 141-145. 
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Brooks. Wellek, René. “Van Wyck Brooks and a National Literature.” 
Amer. Prefaces, vu. 292-306. 

Cabell. Brewster, Paul G. “Jurgen and Figures of Earth and the Russian 
Skazki.” AL, x1, 305-319. 

Crane, Stephen. Lucky, Robert E. ‘“‘Apreciacién del poeta Stephen Crane.” 
Revista Iberoamericana, v. 317-343. 
With translations into Spanish verse. 

Eliot, T. S. See above, 1, s.2. Nuhn. 

Winters, Yvor. ‘‘T. S. Eliot: The Illusion of Reaction.”” Kenyon Rev., 11. 
7-30 (1941). 

Faulkner. Daniel, Robert W. (comp.). A Catalogue of the Writings of William 
Faulkner. New Haven, Conn. 

Frost. Thompson, Lawrance. Fire and Ice: The Art and Thought of Robert 
Frost. New York. 
Analysis of Frost as a man. 

Jeffers. White, William. “Uncollected Poems of Robinson Jeffers.”” Amer. 
N&Q, 1, 149-151. 
Three poems written by Jeffers in 1905-1906. 

Markham. Clemens, Cyril (ed.). Edwin Markham Number. Mark Twain 
Quar., Iv. passim (1941). 
Reminiscences and appreciations by Irving Bacheller, George S. Viereck, and others. 

Moore. Burke, Kenneth. “Motives and Motifs in the Poetry of Marianne 
Moore.” Accent, 11. 157-169. 

O'Neill. Norwood, Gilbert. “The Art of Eugene O’Neill.”’ Dalhousie Rev., 
xxi. 143-157 (1941). 

Porter. Warren, Robert P. ‘‘Katherine Anne Porter (Irony with a Center).” 
Kenyon Rev., tv. 29-42. 

Robinson. Burns, Winifred. ‘“Edwin Arlington Robinson in the Hands of the 
Reviewers,”’ Poet Lore, xtvut. 164-175. 
Contains a bibliography (pp. 171-175) of reviews of each of his volumes. 

Dauner, Louise. ‘Avon and Cavender: Two Children of the Night.’’ AL, xiv. 
55-65. 





“Vox Clamantis: Edwin Arlington Robinson as a Critic of American 
Democracy.” NEQ, xv. 401-426. 

Doyle, John R. “The Shorter Novels of E. A. Robinson.” Bull. of the Citadel 
(Charleston, S. C.), v1. No. 4, 3-18. 

Walsh, William T. ‘‘Some Recollections of E. A. Robinson.” Catholic World, 
civ. 522-531. 
Includes some Robinson letters. 

Williams, Alice M. ‘‘Edwin Arlington Robinson, Journalist,’”” NEQ, xv. 715- 
724. 

Santayana. Howgate, George W. “The Essential Santayana.” Mark Twain 
Quar., v. 7-18. 

Knickerbocker, William S. ‘Figaro Among the Philosophers: George San- 
tayana.” Sewanee Rev., L. 250-265 (1941). 
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Terzian, Shohig. “Santayana at Harvard, 1882-1912.” Mark Twain Quar., y. 
3-6. 

Stein. Pearson, Norman H. “The Gertrude Stein Collection.” Yale Univ. 
Libr. Gaz., xvi. 45-47. 
Presented by Carl Van Vechten to the Yale University Library. 

Tate. Thorp, Willard. “Allen Tate: A Checklist.” Princeton Univ. Libr. 
Chron., 111. 85-98. 

Wilson. Fiess, Edward. ““Edmund Wilson: Art & Ideas.” Antioch Rev., 1. 356- 
367 (1941). 

Wolfe. Baker, Carlos. “‘Thomas Wolfe’s Apprenticeship.” Delphian Quar., 
xxi. 20-25 (1940). 

Collins, Thomas L. “Thomas Wolfe.” Sewanee Rev., r. 487-504. 

Kauffman, Bernice (comp.). “Bibliography of Periodical Articles on Thomas 
Wolfe.” Bul. Bibl., xvi. 162-165. 


FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
By H. CARRINGTON LANCASTER 


I. LINGUISTICS 


Armstrong, E. C. “Old-French Le chief d’une montagne.” MLN, tvtt. 496- 
500. 





“Yet Again the Acoparts.”” MLN, tvit. 485-486. 
Cf. MLN, tv. 252-259, 690-694. 

Bevans, C. A. The Old French Vocabulary of Champagne. Part of a Univer- 
sity of Chicago dissertation. 

a J. F. Louisiana Creole Dialect. Baton Rouge. 

Gray, L. H. “Six Romance Etymologies.” RR, xxxu1. 157-163. 
Includes bis, fief, Montmartre, pour, travailler. 

Grégoire, Henri. ‘Encore at toujours les Achoparts.” MLN, tvtt. 691-694. 
Cf. MLN, vm. 252-259, 485-486, 690. 

Hatcher, Anna G. Reflexive Verbs, Latin, Old French, Modern French. Balti- 
more. 

Levi Della Vida, G. “Encore Anc. Fr. Agopart ‘Ethiopien.”” MLN, tvu, 
690-691, 694. 
Cf. MLN, tvn. 252-259, 485-486, 691-694. 

Livingston, C. H. “Etymologies of Old French reechier and English rack.” 
MLN, tvn. 631-638. 

Malkiel, Yakov. “Old French soutif “solitary.” MLQ, m1. 621-646. 

Muller, H. F. “The Beginnings of Fixed French Word Order.” MLN, tvti. 
546-552. 

Powell, J. D. The Position of the Subject Pronoun in the Perlesvaus, the Queste 
del Saint Graal, and the Conqueste de Constantinople. Part of a University of Chi- 
cago dissertation. 
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Rice, C. C. “Romance Etymologies.” Lang., xvii. 39. 


Pre-Roman *tauna, Lyonese tona, South French tauna. 
Roberts, W. A. French in the West Indics. New York. 
Spitzer, Leo. “Anc. Fr. A¢opart ‘Ethiopien.”” MLN, tvu. 252-259, 486. 
Cf. MLN, ivi. 485-486, 690-694. 
—— “Chez Vandamme sont venus.’’ M LN, tvu. 103-108. 
“Fr. mitant ‘The middle,’ ‘the half.’ MLN, ivi. 356-358. 
“Milieu and ambiance: an Essay in Historical Semantics.”’ Philosophy 
and Phenomenological Research, 111. 1-42. 
See ENGLISH, SECTION I. 











II. MEDIEVAL LITERATURE (INCLUDING PROVENCAL) 


Miscellaneous. Heft, David. Proverbs and Sentences in Fifteenth-Century 
French Poetry. Part of a New York University dissertation. 

Jones, C. M. “The Conventional Saracen of the Songs of Geste.”” Speculum, 
xvi. 201-225. 

Krappe, A. H. “The Land of Darkness.” PQ, xx1. 334-346. 

Lewent, Kurt. “Father and Son in Provencal Poetry.”” MLN, tv. 534-541. 

Livingston, C. H. “L’Origine ‘lignagére’ des Chansons de geste: Lettre iné- 
dite de Joseph Bédier écrite en 1913.” RR, xxxm1. 319-335. 

Quynn, Dorothy M., and Snellgrove, H. S. ‘‘Slanderous Comedies at the 
University of Orleans in 1447.” MLN, tvn. 185-188. 

Snellgrove, See above, last item. 

Steiner, Arpad. “‘Florentine Influence at Avignon in 1365.”’ Catholic Histori- 
cal Review, xxvit, no. 4, 1-7. 

Alain Chartier. Hoffman, E. J. A. C., His Work and Reputation. New York. 

Amadas et Ydoine. Krappe, A. H. “‘A. et Y.”” MLR, xxxvii. 367-371. 

Chanson de Roland, la. Edited by Gardner, Woods and Hilton. Boston. 

Hatcher, Anna G. ‘“‘Tense-Usage in the R.” SP, xxxrx. 597-624. 

Charles d’Orléans. Francon, Marcel. “Les Re‘rains des rondeaux de Ch. d’O.” 
M P, xxx1x. 259-263. 

Chrétien de Troyes. See GERMAN, SECTION 11, Hartmann von Aue. 

Nitze, W. A. “Who Was the Fisher King? A Note on Halieutics.” RR, 
xxxiI. 97-104. 

Faits des Romains. Levy, Raphael. “Le Vocabulaire des F. des R.”” MLQ, 
m1. 205-219. 

Gerbert de Montreuil. Stanton, Amida. G. de M. as a Writer of Grail Ro- 
mance: an investigation of the date and more immediate sources of the continuation 
of Perceval. Part of a University of Chicago dissertation. 

Giraldus Cambrensis. See GENERAL SECTION. 

Girbert de Mes. Silver, Maurice. G. de M., according to MS. B. Columbia dis- 
sertation. 

Hue de Rotelande. Livingston, C. H. ‘Manuscript Fragments of a Conti- 
nental French Version of the Roman d’Ipomedon.”’ M P, xu. 117-130. 
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Marie de France. Holmes, U. T., Jr. ““‘A Welsh Motif in M.’s Guigemar.”’ SP, 
XxXxIx. 11-14. 

Robert de Boron. Nitze, W. A. ‘‘The Home of R. de B.”” MP, x. £13-116. 

Roman d’Alexandre. The Medieval French R. d’A., 1v: Armstrong, E. C. and 
Foulet, A., Le Roman du Fuerre de Gadres d’ Eustache; v. Armstrong, E. C., and 
Agard, F. B., Version of Alexandre de Paris: Variants vnd Notes to Branch II. 
Princeton. 

Edwards, Bateman. ‘‘An Aesopic Allusion in the R. d’ A.” Studies in Honor 
of F. W. Shipley, pp. 95-99. 

Roman de la Rose. Rand, E.-K. “The Metamorphosis of Ovid in Le Roman 
de la Rose.”’ Studies in the History of Culture=the Disciplines of the Humanities. 
(Menasha), pp. 103-121. 

Roman de Toute Chevalerie. Agard, F. B. ‘‘Anglo-Norman Versification and 
the R. de T. C.” RR, xxxtmt. 216-235. 

Rudel. Frank, Grace. ‘““The Distant Love of Jaufré R.” MLN, tv. 528-534. 

Saint Denis. Liebman, C. J., Jr. Etude sur la vie en prose de S. D. Geneva, 
N. Y. 

Villon. Cons, Louis. “Five Notes on the Text of V.” MLN, tvm. 526-527. 

Wace. Blenner-Hassett, R. and Magoun, F. P. “The Italian Campaign of 
Belin and Brenne in the Bruts of W. and Lawman.” PQ, xx1. 385-390. 


III. LITERATURE FROM 1500 TO 1800 


Miscellaneous. Baldensperger, F. “La premiére relation intellectuelle de 
David Hume en France; une conjecture.” ML N, tvut. 268-271. 


Hume’s relations with Lévesque de Pouilly. 


Caldwell, N. W. French in the Mississippi Valley, 1740-50. Urbana, Ill. 

Carnus Juliette. “L’Evolution de la notion d’évidence au xvim1*™ siécle chez 
les écrivains francais.” FR, xv. 487-492. 

Clements, R. J. Critical Theory and Practice of the Pléiade. Cambridge, Mass. 

Cohen, G. “Un Recueil de farces inédites du xvi® siécle.” MLN, tvu. 520- 
526. 

Duhamel, Roger. ‘‘La Femme dans les lettres francaises.” Le Canada fran- 
¢ais, Xx1x. 538-546, 624-635. 

Hallowell, R. E. The Fortune of the Roman Elegists, Propertius and Tibullus, 
in Sixteenth-Century France with Special Reference to Ronsard. Abstract of a 
University of Ill. dissertation. 

Lancaster, H. C. Adventures of a Literary Historian. Foreword by C. I. 
Silin; Introduction by Louis Cons. Baltimore. 

Previously unpublished material on Ronsard, seventeenth-century drama, and Brieux. 
A History of French Dramatic Literature in the Seventeenth Century. 
Part v: Recapitulation (1610-1700). Baltimore. 

Peyre, Henri. Le Classicisme francais. New York. 

Seeber, E. D. Choix de pieces huguenotes (1685-1756). Pvbliées d’apres les 
manuscrits originaux recueillis par Alexandre Crottet, avec une Notice, une In- 
troduction et un catalogue de la collection Crottet. Bloomington, Ind. 
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“The French Theatre in Charleston in the Eighteenth Century.” 
The South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine, xu. 1-7. 

Stewart, J. H. France, 1715-1815. A Guide to Materials in Cleveland. Cleve- 
land. 

Swigert, B. H. The Americas as Revealed in the Encyclopédie. Urbana, IIl. 

Waldo, L. P. The French Drama in America in the Eighteenth Century and Its 
Influence on the American Drama of That Period, 1701-1800. Baltimore. 

Zeek, C. F. “The Great Writers of the Siécle de Louis XIV. How Much Did 
They Owe to Their King?” FR, xv. 412-420. 

Beys. Protzman, M. I. Les Illustres Fous of Charles B. with a Brief Account 
of the Author and His Works. Baltimore. 

Bodin. Dean, Leonard F. English, vit. s.v. Miscellaneous. 

Boileau. Miller, J. R. B. en France au dix-huitiéme siecle. Baltimore. 

Boisrobert. Lancaster, H. C. ““B.’s Vraye Didon: a Reply.” RR, xxx. 72- 
73. 

Bordelon. La Harpe, Jacqueline de. L’abbé L. B. et la lutte contre la super- 
stition en France entre 1680 et 1730. Berkeley. 

Bossuet. Gilbert, Dorothy L. and Pope, Russell. ‘The Animadversions of 
Bishop B. upon the Quakers and Quietistes.”” PMLA, tvm. 105-115. 

Brueys, see below, Jourdan. 

Cazotte. Shaw, E. P. Jacques C. (1719-1792). Cambridge, Mass. 

Colin Bucher. Hutton, James. “Germain C. B. and Girolamo Angeriano.” 
MLN, tvu. 260-264. 

Crosnier. Zdanowicz, C. D. “Jean C.” MLN, tv. 245-252. 

Desportes. Beall, C. B. “Un écho de Guinicelli dans Philippe D.” MLN, 
Lvir. 429-431. 

Diderot. Charles, Mary L. The Growth of D.’s Fame in France from 1784 to 
1875. Bryn Mawr dissertation. 

Dieckmann, Herbert. ‘“‘Bibliographical Data on D.” Studies in Honor of 
F. W. Shipley, pp. 181-220. 

Krakeur, L. G. “La Jeunesse de D.: quelques précisions.”” PMLA, tv. 133- 
139. 

See below, Rousseau, Havens. 

Du Bellay. See below, Ronsard. 

Fénelon. Facteau, B. A. “An Unpublished Mémoire of F.”” PMLA, tvtt. 
116-132. 

Fréron. Prator, C. H. “E.-C. F. in the Light of Variants in the Text of His 
Letires sur quelques écrits de ce temps.”’ MLQ, 111. 105-118. 

Genlis. Rowbotham, A. H. ‘‘Madame de G. and Jean-Jacques Rousseau.” 
MLQ, ut. 363-377. 

Gomberville. Wadsworth, P. A. The Novels of G., a Critical Study of Polex- 
andre and Cythérée. New Haven. 

Jourdan. Coffey, Sister Loyola Maria. Adrien J.’s Susanna (1653), a Critical 
Edition of the Latin Text with a Study of the Play and Its Influence on Brueys’s 
Gabinie (1699). Baltimore. 

La Fontaine. Hutton, James. ‘‘La Fontaine, Le Rat et l’ Huttre.” RR, Xxxiu. 
26-31. 
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Moliére. Saintonge, P., and Christ, R. W. Fifty Years of Moliére Studies, a 
Bibliography, 1892-1941. Baltimore. 

Scherer, J. ‘‘Sur le sens des titres de quelques comédies de M.” MLN, tvu. 
407-420. 

Tucker, J. E. “The Eighteenth-Century English Translations of M.” MLO, 
ur. 83-103. 

Montaigne. Francon, Marcel. “‘La démocratie de M.” MLN, tvut. 82. 

Torrey, N. L. “M. and Democracy.” MLN, tvu. 81. 

Montesquieu. Chinard, Gilbert. ‘Montesquieu’ Historical Pessimism.” 
Studies in the History of Culture: the Discipline of the Humanities (Menasha), 
pp. 161-172. 

Price, E. H. ‘‘Voltaire and M.’s Three Principles of Government.” PMLA, | © 
tv. 1046-1052. a 
Pascal. Chinard, G. ‘‘Notes sur une pensée de P.” MLN, tv. 510-519. 

Nitze, W. A. “‘P. and the Medieval Definition of God.” MLN, tvu. 552-558. 

See below, Voltaire, Waterman. 

Racine. Lapp, J. C. ““The Traité des passions and R.” MLOQ, ut. 611-619. 

Ronsard. See above, Lancaster, Adventures. 

Silver, Isidore. ‘‘R. and Du Bellay on Their Pindaric Collaboration.” RR, 
XxxilI. 3-25. 

Rousseau, J.-B. Whallon, A. J., Jr. ““An Unpublished Letter from J.-B. R. 
to d’Argental.” MLN, tv. 652-655. 

Rousseau, J.-J. Havens, G. R. “R.’s First Discourse and the Pensées 
Philosophiques of Diderot.” RR, xxxu1. 356-359. 

Schinz, Albert. “Les Dangers du cliché littéraire: le Dr. Johnson et J.-J. R.” 
MLN, tv. 573-580. 

See above, Genlis. 

Sewall, R. B. “An Early Manuscript Translation of R.’s Second Discours.” 
MLN, tv. 271-273. 

Sévigné. Baldensperger, F. ‘‘L’Heureux Paradoxe de Madame de S., sa con- 
tinuité de culture.”” RR, xxxm1. 32-40. 

Vauvenargues. Vial, F. ‘‘V. et Voltaire.” RR, xxxm1. 41-57. 

Voltaire. Adams, P. G. “‘Poe, Critic of V.” MLN, tvu. 273-275. 

Frank, Grace. “‘V. to Mazzuchelli.”” MLN, tvu. 355-356. 

Letter of June 4, 1762. 

Gaudin, Lois S. Les Lettres anglaises dans l’ Encyclopédie. New York. 

Grubbs, H. A. “V. and Rime.” SP, xxxrx. 524-544. 

Maestro, M. T. V. and Beccaria as Reformers of Criminal Law. New York. 

Oake, R. B. “Political Elements in Criticism of V. in England, 1732-1747.” 
MLN, tv. 348-354. 

Philips, Edith. ‘Madame du Chftelet, V. and Plato.” RR, xxx1m. 250-263. 

Pike, R. E. “V.: Le Patriot Insulaire.” MLN, tv. 354-355. 


An English reference to a play by V., probably Tancréde. 


See above, Montesquieu and Vauvenargues. 
Waterman, Mina. “V. and Firmin Abauzit.”” RR, xxx. 236-249. 
V., Pascal and Human Destiny. New York. 
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IV. LITERATURE FROM 1800 TO THE PRESENT 
(INCLUDING PROVENCAL) 


Miscellaneous. Amiel, J. H. “Réalisme et positivisme, divergences entre 
’esthétique positiviste et l’esthétique réaliste.” RR, xxx. 105-112. 

Brodin, Pierre. Les Ecrivains francais de l’entre-deux-guerres. Montreal. 

Cohen, G. Letires aux Américains, problémes actuels. Montreal. 

Coindreau, M. E. La Farce est jouée. Vingt-cing ans de thédtre francais, 1900- 
1925. New York. 

Cooper, Clarissa B. Twentieth-Century Women Poets in France; a Critical 
Bibliography. New York. 

Duhamel, Roger. See above, last section. 

Guérard, Albert. The France of Tomorrow. Cambridge, Mass. 

Hatzfeld, H. A. “Discussion sur le naturalisme francais.” SP, xxx1x. 696- 
726. 

Houghton-Brunn, Mme E. “Notes critiques sur le surréalisme.”” Le Canada 
francais, xx1x. 346-361. 

Leland, Marine. “La Vie intellectuelle au Canada francais.”” FR, xv. 375-384. 

Marion, Séraphin. Les Lettres canadiennes d’autrefois. Tome m1. Ottawa. 

Morrissette, B. A. “Early English and American Critics of French Sym- 
bolism.”” Studies in Honor of F. W. Shipley, pp. 159-180. 

Picard, Roger. “‘ ‘Obscurisme’ et clarté dans la littérature francaise.’ FR, 
xvi. 107-114. 

Roche, A. V. “Le Régionalisme provengal, |’Allemagne et l’idée latine.” Le 
Canada frangais, xxix. 362-379. 

Schinz, Albert. “L’Année littéraire mil-neuf cent quarante et une.’”’ MLJ, 
xxvi. 256-265. 

Spire, André. “Poétique. Technique-Corset et Technique-Armature.” FR, 
xv. 29-35. 

Travers, Seymour. “Criticism of Romanticism in Dramatic Parodies.” FR, 
xv. 211-223. 

Weingarten, J. A. Modern French Dramatists, a Bibliography. New York. 

Arbaud, Joseph d’. Roche, A. V. “Modern Provencal Literature and J. 
d’A.” Books Abroad, xvi. 131-134. 

Balzac. Crain, W. L. An Introduction to a Critical Edition of Le Secret des 
Ruggieri. Part of a University of Chicago dissertation. 

Dargan, E. P., and Weinberg, B. The Evolution of B.’s Comédie humaine. 
Chicago. 

Forest, H. U. “Le Réle du déterminisme dans la Comédie humaine de B.” 
RR, xxxu. 264-274. 

Wilson, Rachel. Variations in Le Curé de Tours. Part of a University of Chi- 
cago dissertation. 

Bazin, René. Gelson, Sister Mary A. An Analysis of the Realistic Elements in 
the Novels of R. B. Catholic University dissertation. 

Bernard, J.-J. Rhodes, S. A. “Jean-Jacques B.” Books Abroad, xv1. 134-138. 

Brieux. See above, last section, Lancaster, Adventures. 

Buchon. Amiel, J. H. “Un Précurseur du réalisme: Max B.” MLQ, 111. 379- 
390. 
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Claudel. Spitzer, Leo. “‘A Linguistic and Literary Interpretation of C.’s 
Ballade.” F R, xvi. 134-143. 

Cocteau. Fowlie, Wallace. ‘‘Tragedy in the Plays of C.”” FR, xv. 463-467. 

Curel. Schuyler, W. M. The Genesis and Evolution of C.’s Ame en folie. Part of 
a University of Chicago dissertation and MP, xxx1x. 295-302. 

Flaubert. Seznec, Jean. “Science et religion chez F. d’aprés les sources de la 
Tentation de Saint-Antoine.” RR, xxx. 360-365. 

France, Anatole. Kennett, W. T. E. “The Theme of Penguin Island.” RR, 


xxx. 275-289. 
Gide. Lynes, Carlos, Jr. “Northern Africa in G.’s Writings.”” PMLA, tvn. 


851-866. 
Peyre, Henri. “André G. et les problémes d’influence en littérature.” MLN, 


Lv. 558-567. 

Giraudoux. LeSage, Laurence. ‘Jean G., Prince des précieux.” PMLA, 
Lv. 1196-1205. 

Green. Lehner, Frederick. “Julien G.”’ FR, xv. 385-394. 

Hugo. Josephson, Matthew. Victor H., a- Realistic Biography of the Great 
Romantic. Garden City. 

Moore, O. H. “How Victor H. Created the Characters of Notre-Dame de 
Paris.” PMLA, tvu. 255-274. 

O’Connor, Sister Mary I. A Study of the Sources of Han d’Islande and Their 
Significance in the Literary Development of Victor H. Catholic University dis- 
sertation. 

Rabinovitz, A. L. “H.’s Bancroft and Le Message de Grant.”” MLN, tvtt. 648- 
652. 

Jouffroy. See below, Sainte-Beuve, Smith. 

Lenormand. Sheffer, E. J. ‘An Autobiographical Notice of H.-R. L.” FR, xv. 
501-504. 

Maritain, Raissa. Sylvestre, Guy. ‘‘Une poétesse mystique.” Le Canada 
frangais, xxx. 30-35. 

Maupassant. Fellows, Otis. ‘‘M.’s Apparition, A Source and a Creative 
Process.” RR, xxx. 58-71. 

Mauriac. Arvin, N. C. “Francois M.” Sewanee Review, L. 362-373. 

Mérimée. Healy, D. M. “A Note on M.’s Correspondence.” MLN, tvu. 198- 
205. 
Proust. Brée, Germaine. “‘Une Etude du style de P. dans ‘Les Plaisirs et les 
jours’.” FR, xv. 401-409. 

Levy, Sylvia N. “P.’s Realistic Treatment of Illness.” FR, xv. 324-329, 421- 
424, 

Messiéres, René de. “‘Un document probable sur le premier état de la pensée 
de P.: Mystéres par Fernand Gregh.” RR, xxxim. 113-131. 

Régnier, H. de. Sylvestre, Guy. “Arcades Ambo.” Le Canada francais, Xx1x. 
109-120. 

Renan. Craig, H. S., Jr. ““An Unpublished Letter of Ernest R.” MLN, tv. 
275-278. 

Letter to Anatole France of Dec. 28, 1891. 
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Feuillerat, A. “Renan et Luzel.” MLN, tvu. 482-483. 
Correction of the preceding item. 
Jaspar, M.-H. Le Génie libéral de la France: Essai sur Ernest R. New York. 
Retté. Cornell, W. K. Adolphe R. (1863-1930). New Haven. 
Saint-Beuve. Craig, H. S., Jr. “S.-B. and Alfred de Vigny.” Modern Lan- 
guage Forum, xxvi. 187-192. 
Frederick, Edna C. “The Critic and the Cult of Art: Further Observations.” 
RR, xxxim. 385-387. 
Criticism of W. M. Frohock in RR, xxxt1. 379-388. 


Smith, Horatio. “S.-B. on Science and Human Nature: Jouffroy, Le Play, 
Proudhon.” MLN, tvu. 592-602. 

Stendhal. Alciatore, Jules. ‘‘S. et Lancelin.”” MP, xx. 71-102. 

Smith, Maxwell. “S., Hyphen-Mark in the History of French Fiction.” FR, 
xv. 44-49. 

Vigneron, Robert. ‘Deux Pamphlets milanais de S.”” MP, xx. 171-200. 

Verhaeren, Randall, H. F. ‘Whitman and V.—Priests of Human Brother- 
hood.” FR, xv. 36-43. 

Verneuil. Kurz, Harry. “Louis V.” FR, xv. 228-230. 

Viélé-Griffin. Sylvestre, Guy. ‘‘Arcades Ambo.” Le Canada frangais, xxx. 
109-120. 

Vigny. See above, Sainte-Beuve, Craig. 

Zola. Jones, M. B. ‘‘L’ Attaqgue du moulin in American Translation.”’ MLN, 
Lv. 207-208. 

“Two American Z. Forgeries.” FR, xvi. 24-28. 

Niess, R. J. “Z.’s La Joie de vivre and la Mort d’Olivier Bécaille.” MLN, 
Lv. 205-207. 

Wenger, Jared. “The Art of the Flashlight: Violent Technique in Les Rougon- 
Macquart.”” PMLA, tv. 1137-1159. 


ITALIAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
By Epwin B. WILLIAMS 


I. LINGUISTICS 


Hall, Jr., Robert A. “Bibliography of Sardinian Linguistics.” Ital, xx. 133- 
157. 
“Initial és in Italian zolfo and zuppa.” Ital, x1x. 52-55. 
Geographical study of the spread of ts from dialects. 
‘Latin -ks- in Italian and Its Dialects.” Lang, xvi. 117-124. 


Study of geographical distribution of the phenomena shows that -ks->-ss-[s] in central and 
southern Italy and -sci-[§] in northwestern Italy. Standard Italian has borrowed forms with 
-SCi-. 


The Italian Questione della Lingua (An Interpretative Essay). Chapel 
Hill, N. C. ( Univ. of North Carolina Stud. in the Rom. Lang. and Lit., v1). 
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“The Significance of the Italian Questione della Lingua.” SP, x. 1-10. 
The debates on the Questione della Lingua are a reflection of the problems connected with the 
rise of standard Italian but not a cause of that development. The Questione now a dead issue 
as linguistic unification is an accomplished fact. 
Kahne, Henry and Renée. See General (East European), s.v. Turkish. 
Mezzacappa, Antonio L. ‘The Preposition a <ab and its Use in La Divina 
Commedia.” PMLA, tvu. 327-342. 
Many constructions cannot be explained with a<ad and efforts to explain them thus have 
led to errors in interpretation. 
Spitzer, Leo. ‘Ancora corcibaldo ‘veste corta’.” Ital, x1x. 42. 
“Trevigiano denti spatsi ‘denti allegati’.”” Zial, xrx. 168. 
Treves, Marco. “ Maniera, the History of a Word.” Marsyas, 1. 68-88. 





II. LITERATURE 
1. GENERAL 

Miscellaneous. Magoun, Jr., Francis P. “Il Gioco del Calcio Fiorentino,” 
Ital, x1x. 1-21. 

Oliver, Revilo P. “‘The Italian Renaissance.” Progress of Medieval and 
Renaissance Studies in the United States and Canada, Bull. No. 16. 27-36. 

Bibliography. Fucilla, Joseph G. “Bibliography of Italian Studies in America.”’ 
Ital, xx. 28-31; 61-66; 111-117; 164-167. 
“Recent Literature of the Renaissance: Italian.” SP, xxxrx. 426- 





437. 





Universal Author Repertoire of Italian Essay Literature. New York, 
1941. 


2. THIRTEENTH AND FOURTEENTH CENTURIES 


Bartolo. Sheedy, Anna T. Bartolus on Social Conditions in the Fourteenth 
Century. New York. (Columbia Univ. Stud. in Hist., Economics, and Public 
Law, No. 495). 

Calvalcanti. Bird, Otto. ‘The Canzone d’Amore of Cavalcanti According to 
the Commentary of Dino del Garbo.”” Mediaeval Studies, m1. 117-160. 

Dante. Bianchini, Angela L. “Ancora della stella nell’uso dantesco.” Ital, 
x1x. 56-60. 

Collins, Thomas L. “Freedom and Necessity in the Divine Comedy.” Per- 
sonalist, xx111. 62-70. 

Fehr, Joseph C. ‘The Universality of Dante.” South Atlantic Monthly, x11. 
68-75. 

Johnston, Oliver M. “Dante and Honorius of Autun.” Stanford Stud. in 
Lang. and Lit., 1941. 96-98. 

Shaw, J. E. “ ‘Per l’altre’ Convivio, m1, xiv, 15.” ML N, tvu. 580-584. 

An argument in favor of the common reading. 


Spitzer, Leo. “Speech and Language in Inferno XIII.” Ital, x1x. 81-104. 
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Sturzo, Luigi. “Modern Aesthetics and the Poetry of the Divine Comedy.” 
Thought, xvi1. 412-432. 

Tucker, Dunstan. “Dante’s Love for the Church.” Orate Fratres, xv1. 61-68. 

See ENGLISH v1, Chaucer, s.v. Dilts. 

See ENGLISH x1, Housman, s.v. Beall. 

Guinicelli (Guido). See Frencu 11, Desportes, s.v. Beall. 

Petrarch. Bayley, C. C. “Petrarch Charles IV, and the ‘Renovatio Imperii’.”” 
Speculum, xvi. 323-341. 
Petrarch’s attachment to Charles IV explained as based on hopes of realization of the triple 
revival of Rome, of Italy, and of the Empire. 

Francon, Marcel. “Sur l’Influence de Pétrarque en France aux xv® et xvr* 
siécles.”” Ital, x1x. 105-110. 

Mommsen, T. E. “Petrarch’s Conception of the ‘Dark Ages’.”” Speculum, 
xvi. 226-242. 
This secular notion appeared originally among Petrarch and his contemporaries. 

Wilkins, Ernest H. “The Separate Fifteenth Century Editions of the Tri- 
umphs of Petrarch.” Library Quarterly, x11. 748-751. 


3. FIFTEENTH, SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES 


Miscellaneous. McDowell, John H. “Some Pictorial Aspects of Early Com- 
media dell’ Arte Acting.’’ SP, xxx1x. 47-64. 

Rotunda, D. P. Motif-Index of the Italian Novella in Prose. Bloomington, 
Indiana. (Indiana Univ. Pub. Folklore Series, No. 2). 

Limited chiefly to the novella in prose of the Cinquecento. 

Bandini (Francesco). Kristeller, P.O. “An Unpublished Description of Naples 
by Francesco Bandini.” RR, xxxi. 290-306. 

Text and study. 

Bembo. Fife, Hilda M. “Gli Asolani by Pietro Bembo: A Translation with an 
Introduction.” Cornell Univ. Abstracts of Theses .. . 1941, pp. 39-41. 

Bernardino de Siena (San). Gumbinger, Cuthbert. “St. Bernardine of Siena, 
the Popular Preacher.” Franciscan Studies, xxii. 12-34. 

Boiardo. Grillo, Giacomo. Two Aspects of Chivalry: Pulci and Boiardo. Bos- 
ton. 

Bruno (Giordano). Pelligrini, Angelo M. “Giordano Bruno and Oxford.” 
Huntington Library Quart., v. 303-316. 

Singer, Dorothy W. ‘‘The Cosmology of Giordano Bruno (1548-1600).” Isis, 
xxx. 187-196. 

Machiavelli. Gilbert, Allan H. Machiavelli, The Prince and Other Works In- 
cluding Reform in Florence, Castruccio Castracani, On Fortune, Letters, Ten Dis- 
courses on Livy. Chicago, 1941. 

Translations, introduction, and notes. 

Singleton, Charles S. ‘Machiavelli and the Spirit of Comedy.” MLN, tv. 

585-592. 
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Minturno (Antonio Sebastiano). Weinberg, Bernard. “‘The Poetic Theories 
of Minturno.” Studies in Honor of Frederick W. Shipley (Washington Univ. 
Stud.— New Series—Lang. and Lit., No. 14), St. Louis, Mo. 101-129. 

Porta (Giambattista della). See ENciisH vu, Shakespeare, s.v. Gordon. 

Pulci. See Boiardo, above. 

Sadoleto (Giacomo). Weber, Bernerd C. “‘The Views of Cardinal Sodoleto on 
Education.” Mod. Lang. Jour., xxvt. 452-454. 

Sannazzaro. See SPANISH Iv, Galvez de Montalvo, s.v. Fucilla. 

Scaligero. Weinberg, Bernard. “‘Scaliger Versus Aristotle on Poetics.” M P, 
xxxrx. 337-360. 

Tasso. Beall, Chandler B. La Fortune du Tasse en France. Eugene, Oregon. 
( Univ. of Oregon Monograph Stud. in Lit. and Phil., No. 4). 

Olschki, Leonardo. “‘La Lettre du Tasse sur la France et les Frangais.’”’ RR, 
xxx. 336-355. 

See ENGLISH vil, Spenser, s.v. Beall. 

See SPANISH Iv, Martin de la Plaza, s.v. Beall. 





4. EIGHTEENTH, NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES 


Miscellaneous. Mascioli, Frederick. ‘‘Anti-Roman and Pro-Italic Sentiment 
in Italian Historiography.” RR, xxxm1. 366-384. 

Moore, Olin H. “Did L. B. Alberti Write the Istorietta Amorosa fra Leonora 
de’ Bardi e Ippolito Buondelmonte?”’ Ital, xix, 49-51. 

Richards, Paul L. ‘‘The Italian Historical Novel as Influenced by English 
Gothic Fiction, 1820-1840.’ Harvard Univ. Summaries of Theses, 1939, 277- 
280. 

Sforza, Carlo. “‘From Mazzini to Croce.”? Books Abroad, xv. 395-401. 

Torrielli, Andrew J. “Italian Opinion of the United States as Revealed by 
Italian Travellers, 1850-1900.” Harvard Univ. Summaries of Theses, 1940, 426- 
432. 

Vittorini, Domenico. ‘Realism during the Romantic Age.” Ital, xrx. 158- 
163. 

Borgese. Roditi, Edouard. “G. A. Borgese.”’ Sewanee Review, xLx, 57-68. 

Carducci. Smith, William F. A Bibliography of Critical Material on Giosue 
Carducci. Colorado Springs, Col. 

» Partially descriptive bibliography of critical material published from 1858 to 1940. 

Cicognani, Bruno. Bergin, T. G. “Bruno Cicognani.” Ital, x1x. 22-25. 

Croce (Benedetto). Rosso, Anthony C. “Benedetto Croce as a Critic of 
Pierre Corneille.” Univ. of Pittsburgh ... Abstracts cf Theses, xvu1. 335-338. 

Da Ponte (Lorenzo). Marraro, Howard R. “An Unpublished Letter of Lo- 
renzo Da Ponte.” Jtal, x1x. 26-27. 

Foscolo (Ugo). Mandra, Raymond. “‘Catullus and Foscolo.” Classical Out- 
look, x1x. 38-40. 

Marenco (Leopoldo). Sandri, Luigi Domenico. “Il Teatro di Leopoldo Mar- 
enco,” [Univ. of Calif.] Programme of the Final Examination for the Degree of 

Doctor of Philosophy, no pagination (abstract of diss.). 
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SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
By Epwin B. WILLIAMS 
I. LINGUISTICS 


Miscellaneous. Keniston, Hayward. “Notes on Research in the Spanish 
Spoken in the United States.” Amer. Council of Learned Societies Bulletin No. 
34 (March, 1942). 64-67. 

Levy, Bernard. ‘‘Libros de sinonimia espafiola.”” HR, x. 285-313. 

Nararro Toms, Tomas. “‘The Linguistic Atlas of Spain and the Spanish of 
the Americas.”” Amer. Council of Learned Societies Bulletin No. 34 (March, 
1942). 68-73. 

Etymology. Rice, Carlton C. “Romance Etymologies.” Lang, xvur. 39-40. 
Lyonese tona, Sp. espita, and Ptg. rilhar. 

Spitzer, Leo. “*Jn-ossicare.” RFH, ut. 271-272. 

Lexicography. Hauptmann, O. H. “A Glossary of The Pentateuch of Escorial 
Biblical Manuscript I. j. 4.”" HR, x. 34-46. 

Lexicology. Castro, Américo. “La palabra fitere.”” MLN, tvur. 505-510. 

Gillet, Joseph E. “‘ Dona Bisodia and Santo Ficeto.”” HR, x. 68-70. 

Keniston, Hayward. “Notas Léxicas. I. Ant. Esp. *aorar ‘agorar’. II. An- 
tiguo Espafiol *auto ‘apto,’ *auteza ‘apteza.’ III. Espanol antiguo aves aves- 
sadas ‘malos agiieros’. IV. Latin Vulgar *Mucculum+-acho>espanol mu- 
chacho.” RFH, tv. 67-70. 

Kiddle, Lawrence B. ‘Indice de americanismos comentados por el Doctor 
Rodolfo Lenz en su obra, La oracién y sus partes.”” Hisp, xxv. 333-342. 

Spitzer, Leo. “ Raza del sol.” HR, x. 64-66. 

Morphology. Spitzer, Leo. ‘‘Paralelos catalanes y portugueses de ello.”’ RFH, 
m1. 272. 

Phonology. Hawkins, William B. “Flight from Assimilation and Trial and 
Error in Spanish Linguistics.” HR, x. 273-284. 

Navarro Tomas, Tomas. ‘‘Rasgos esenciaies de las vocales castellanas.’’ PQ, 
xx1. 8-16. 

Syntax. Bull, William E. “New Principles for Some Spanish Equivalents of 
to be.” Hisp, xxv. 433-443. 

Hatcher, Anna G. ‘“‘The Use of a asa Designation of the Personal Accusative 
in Spanish.” MLN, tvu. 421-429. 

Sanchez y Escribano, F., and Spaulding, Robert K. “El uso de ustedes como 
sujeto de la segunda persona del plural.” HR, x. 165-167. 

In Spain, Spanish-America, and the Philippines. 

Spitzer, Leo. “‘Notas sintactico-estilisticas a propésito del espanol que.” 
RFH, rv. 105-126; 253-265. 

Versification. Bailiff, L. D. “Some Aspects of Synaloepha and Hiatus.” Mod. 
Lang. Forum, xx (1938). 132-136. 

“Binary Synaloepha.” Mod. Lang. Forum, xxiv (1939). 177-189. 
“Hiatus in Spanish Poetry.” Mod. Lang. Forum, xxv (1940). 133- 
137. 
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“Synaloepha with Three Vowels.” Mod. Lang. Forum, xxv (1940). 
75-81. 
Clarke, Dorothy C. “The Spanish Octosyllable.” HR, x. 1-11. 
Perfected in Spain in the fifteenth century but came from Provencal through Galician- 
Portuguese. 
“The cople real.” HR, x. 163-165. 
“The Fifteenth Century ‘Copla de pie quebrado’.” HR, x. 340-343. 
“El verso esdréjulo antes del siglo de oro.”” RFH, 111. 372-374. 
Hilborn, Harry W. “‘Calder6n’s agudos in Italianate Verse.” HR, x. 157-159. 
See V below, Miscellaneous, s.v. Ramelli. 
Word Formation. Malkiel, Yakov. ‘‘Some Contrasts between Verbal Deriva- 
tions in Spanish and Portuguese.” Univ. of Wyoming Pubs., 1x. 53-67. 
Portuguese archaic and more flexible. 


II. GENERAL 


Miscellaneous. Castro, Américo. ‘“Lo Hisp4nico y el Erasmismo.” RFU, tv. 
1-66. 

Denslow, Stewart. “Don Juan and Faust.” HR, x. 215-222. 

Elfas, Alfredo. ‘‘Los fecundos y los semiestériles.”” Hisp, xxv. 325-432. 

Hilton, Ronald (ed.). Handbook of Hispanic Source Materials and Research 
Organizations in the United States. (Foreword by Herbert I. Priestly). Toronto. 

Mapes, Erwin K. “Ralph Emerson House.” PQ, xx. 3-7. 

Morley, S. Griswold. “‘ Pozos de nieve.”” MLN, tvu. 541-546. 

Ornstein, Jacob. “La misoginfa y el profeminismo en la literatura castellana.” 
RFH, ut. 219-232. 

“Misogyny and Pro-Feminism in Early Castilian Literature.” MLQ, 
m1. 221-234. 
Same as article above. 

Bibliography. ‘Bibliography of the Works of Alfred Coester.”’ Hisp, xxv. 
268-271. 

“Bibliografia.”” RFH, m1. 291-309; 399-416; rv. 191-205; 295-309. 

Grismer, Raymond L. New Bibliography of the Literatures of Spain and Span- 
ish America (Including Many Studies on Anthropology, Archaeology, Art, Eco- 
nomics, Education, Geography, History, Law, Music, Philosophy, and Other 
Subjects). Vol. 11: Ba-Biblio; Vol. 1v: Biblio-Byz. Minneapolis. 


III. LITERATURE BEFORE 1500 


Miscellaneous. Darby, George O. S. “Ibn Wahshiya in Mediaeval Spanish 
Literature.” Isis, xxx. 433-438. 

Alfonso X. Causey, James Y. “‘A Cultural Study of the Agricultural Terms 
in the Works of Alfonso X.” Summaries of Doctoral Diss., Univ. of Wisconsin, 
vi. 321-322. 

Cid. Northup, George T. “‘The Poem of the Cid Viewed as a Novel.” PQ, 
xxi. 17-22. 

Juan Manuel. Nykl, A. R. “Arabic Phrases in El Conde Lucanor.” HR, x. 
12-17. 
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Leyendas Troyanas. Rey, Agapito and Solalinde, Antonio G. Ensayo de una 
Bibliografta de las Leyendas Troyanas en la Literatura Espanola. Bloomington. 
(Indiana Univ. Publications, Humanities Series No. 6). 

Lucena (Luis). Ornstein, Jacob. “‘A Critical Study of Luis de Lucena and his 
Repeticién de amores.”” Summaries of Doctoral Diss., Univ. of Wisconsin, v. 282- 
283. 

Reynosa (Rodrigo de). Gillet, Joseph E. ““Coplas de unos tres pastores At- 
tributed to Rodrigo de Reynosa.” PQ, xx1. 23-46. 

Paleographical edition with introductory study and notes. 

Sancho II de Castilla (Cantar de). Prado, Miguel Angel. ‘Estudio comparado 
de las derivaciones eruditas y populares del Cantar de Don Sancho II de Cas- 
tilla.”” Abstracts of Diss., Stanford Univ., 1941-42, xv. 68-70. 

Santillana (Marqués de). Sanchez y Escribano, F. “Santillana y la coleccién 
de Refranes, Medina del Campo, 1550.” HR, x. 254-258. 

Setenario. Vanderford, Kenneth H. “El Setenario y su relaci6n con las Siete 
Partidas.”’ RFH, 1. 233-262. 


IV. LITERATURE FROM 1500-1700 


Miscellaneous. Buchanan, Milton A. Spanish Poetry of the Golden Age. 
Toronto. 

Fucilla, Joseph G. ‘“‘ Poesia Espanhola (Manuscript 756 of the Biblioteca 
Nacional Matritense).’”’ PMLA, tv. 370-403. 

The article includes a list of first lines, text of hitherto unknown poems and variants of poems 
already in print. 

Green, Otis H. “Studies on the Literature of the Spanish Renaissance, 1929- 
1941.” Progress of Medieval and Renaissance Studies in the United States and 
Canada, Bull. No. 17. 35-48. 

Bibliography. Barrett, Linton L., and Leavitt, Sturgis E. “Recent Literature 
of the Renaissance: Spanish.” SP, xxxrx. 440-468. 

Alcalé Y4fiez y Ribera. Childers, James W. A Study of Sources and Analogues 
of the cuentos in Alcalé Yéfiezx’ Alonso, mozo de muchos amos.” (part of Univ. 
of Chicago diss.). 

Calder6n. Dorsey, Viola M. “‘ Autos sacramentales of Calder6n de la Barca: 
An Expression of the Culture of Spain’s Golden Age.” Abstracts of Diss., Stan- 
ford Univ., xv. 105-107. 

See I above, Versification, s.v. Hilborn. 

Casas (Bartolomé de las). Hanke, Lewis. “‘La controversia entre Las Casas y 
Sepilveda en Valladolid, 1550-1551.” [Revista] Universidad Catolica Bolivari- 
ana, vim. 65-97. 

Castro (Guillén de). Salinas, Pedro. “La espada y los tiempos de la vida en 
Las mocedades del Cid.”” MLN, tvu. 568-573. 

Cervantes. Buchanan, M. A. “Cervantes and Lope de Vega: Their Literary 
Relations.” PQ, xx1. 54-64. 

Castro, Américo. “Los prélogos al Quijote.” RFH, m1. 313-338. 

——— “The Prefaces to Don Quijote.” PQ, xx1, 65-96. 

See English vim, Miscellaneous, s.v. Knowles. 
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Galvez de Montalvo. Fucilla, Joseph G. ‘“Sannazaro’s Arcadia and GAlvez 
de Montalvo’s El pastor de Filida.”” ML N, tvu. 35-39. 

Graciaén. Romera-Navarro, M. “El humorismo y la satira de Gracian.” HR, 
x, 126-146. 

Martin de la Plaza. Beall, Chandler B. ‘A Spanish Sonnet Imitated from 
Tasso.” Hisp, xxv. 423-424. 

Moreto (Augustin). Carner, Robert J. “The Loas, Entremeses, and Bailes of 
D. Augustin Moreto.” Harvard Univ. Summaries of Theses, 1940, 399-400. 

Johnson, Harvey L. ‘“‘The Model Used by Moreto in the Legal Consultation 
Scene of Las Travesuras de Pantoja.” Hisp, xxv. 444-445. 

Ordéjfiez de Ceballos (Pedro). Seris, Homero. ‘Tres entremeses desconocidos 
del siglo xvm. por Pedro Ordéfiez de Ceballos.’’ PQ, xx1. 97-106. 

Quevedo. See Salas Barbadillo, below. 

Rufz de Alarc6n. Schons, Dorothy. ‘“‘The Mexican Background of Alarcén.” 
PMLA, tvu. 89-104. 
Mexican cultural, moral, and dramatic influences. 


Torres-Rioseco, Arturo. “Juan Rufz de Alarc6n y su tiempo.” Rev. Hisp. 
Mod., vu. 231-235. 

Salas Barbadillo. LaGrone, Gregory G. “Quevedo and Salas Barbadillo.” 
AR, x. 223-243. 

Sepilveda (Juan Ginés de). See Casas above. 

Tirso de Molina. Kennedy, Ruth L. “On the Date of Five Plays by Tirso de 
Molina.” HR, x. 183-214. 

“Certain Phases of the Sumptuary Decrees of 1623 and their Rela- 
tion to Tirso’s Theatre.” HR, x. 91-115. 

S4nchez y Escribano, F., and Fichter, William L. “Una anécdota folklérica 
del tan largo me lo fidis no notada hasta la fecha.” RFH, 1v. 70-72. 

Sarre, Dolores. ““Women in the Theater of Tirso de Molina.” Abstracts of 
Diss., Stanford Univ., xv. 88-90. 

Toribio de Benavente. Van Horne, John. “‘Motolinfa as a Man of Letters.” 
PQ, xx1. 47-53. 

Vega (Lope de). Breen, Dorothy R. An Edition of La Dragontea by Lope 
Félix de Vega Carpio, with Notes and an Introductory Essay. Urbana, IIll., 1941. 
(Univ. of Illinois diss. abstract). 

Fichter, William L. “More ‘Forgotten’ Verse by Lope de Vega.” HR, x. 251- 
254. 

Le Fort, Emilio C. Del monte sale [quien el monte quema]. Buenos Aires, 1939. 

Leonard, Irving A., and Fichter, William L. “Two Unrecorded Lorenzana 
Editions of Lope de Vega.” HR, x. 345-347. 

Morby, Edwin S. “Gli Ecatommiti, El favor agradecido, and Las burlas y 
enredos de Benito.” HR, x. 325-328. 

Morley, S. Griswold. “Lope de Vega’s Prolificity and Speed.” HR, x. 67-68. 


A play in twenty-four hours. 
Nykl, A. R. “Los (primeros) mdrtires del Japén.”’ HR, x. 160-163. 


Reference to Morley and Bruerton’s Chronology in connection with authorship and date of 
play. With rejoinder of Morley and Bruerton. 
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Wallen, Bonnie J. ‘Lope de Vega’s Use of Moorish Ballad Material.’”’ Wash- 
ington Univ. Abstracts of Theses, v1. 185-186. 

Wilson, William E. “A Note on La moza de cantaro.”’ HR, x. 71-72. 

See Cervantes, above. 


V. LITERATURE SINCE 1700 


Miscellaneous. Balseiro, José A. El Vigia. Ensayos. Tomo mr. San Juan de 
Puerto Rico. 

Essays on Romanticism, Bécquer, Hostos, Emerson, Azorfn. 

Brown, James R. An Aspect of Realism in Modern Spanish Drama. The Con- 
cept of Society. Chicago. (portion of Univ. of Chicago diss.). 

Brown, M. Gordon. “Las actividades culturales en la Espafia de la post- 
guerra.” Hisp, xxv. 61-65. 

Duffey, Frank M. “Juan de Grimaldi and the Madrid Stage (1823-1837).” 
HR, x. 147-156. 

Grimaldi’s aid, advice, and influence. 

Jiménez, Juan Ramén. “Crisis del espfritu en la poesia espafiola contempo- 
ranea (1899-1936).” Revista del colegio mayor de Ntra. Sra. del Rosario, xxxvul. 
277-293. 

Ramelli, Mattie M. “The Polimetria of Spanish Romantic Poets.”’ Abstracts 
of Diss., Stanford Univ., xiv. 72-73. 

Rogers, Paul P. ‘Grub Street in Spain.” Hisp, xxv. 39-48. 

Alas (Leopoldo). Bull, William E. ‘“‘The Naturalistic Theories of Leopoldo 
Alas.” PMLA, tvu. 536-551. 

Alas’ naturalism different from French naturalism; was not based on the analogy of nineteenth 
century science. 

“The Liberalism of Leopoldo Alas.” HR, x. 329-339. 
Analysis leaves little liberalism to be found. 

“Clarin: An Analytical Study of a Literary Critic.” Summaries of 
Doctoral Diss., Univ. of Wisconsin, v1. 318-319. 

Bermiidez de Castro (Salvador). Samuels, Daniel G. “La poesia de Salvador 
Bermidez de Castro.” Rev. Hisp. Mod., vm. 215-230. 

Casona (Alejandro). Castellano, Juan R. ‘‘Alejandro Casona—Expatriado 
espafiol.”” Hisp, xxv. 49-54. 

Feij6o. Corbaté, Hermenegildo. “‘Feijéo y los espafioles americanos.” Rev. 
Iberoamer., v. 59-70. 

Feij6o’s appreciation of Spanish American genius. 

Forner (Juan Pablo). Laughrin, Sister M. Fidelia. “Juan Pablo Forner as a 
Literary Critic.” [Catholic Univ.] Final Examination . . . for the Degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy, no pagination (abstract of diss.). 

Guillén (Jorge). Pleak, Frances A. The Poetry of Jorge Guillén, Including 
Some Translations (Introduction by Américo Castro). Princeton. 

“The Poetry of Jorge Guillén.”” Summaries of Doctoral Diss., Univ. 
of Wisconsin, v1. 326-327. 
Lorca (Federico Garcia). del Rfo, Angel, Rosenbaum, Sidonia C. and de 
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Onfs, Federico (eds.). Federico Garcta Lorca (1899-1936). Vida y obra— Biblio- 
grafta— Antologia: Obras inéditas—Masica popular. New York, 1941. 
A collection of reprints from the Revista Hispdnica Moderna. 


Meléndez Valdés. Colford, William E. Juan Meléndez Valdés. A Study in 
the Transition from Neo-Classicism to Romanticism in Spanish Poetry. New 
York, N. Y. 

Pereda. Eoff, Sherman. “Pereda’s Realism: His Style.” Studies in Honor of 
Frederick W. Shipley (Washington Univ. Stud—New Series—Lang. and Lit., 
No. 14), St. Louis, Mo. 131-157. 

Sanchez, Joseph. “Ideological Index of the Works of José Maria de Pereda.” 
Summaries of Doctoral Diss., Univ. of Wisconsin, v. 283-284. 

Pérez Galdés. Berkowitz, H. Chonon. “‘Galdés and the Generation of 1898.” 
PQ, xx. 107-120. 

Carranza, Matilde. “El pueblo visto a través de los Episodios nacionales.” 
Summaries of Doctoral Diss., Univ. of Wisconsin, v. 280-281. 

Casalduero, Joaquin. “El desarrollo de la obra de Galdés.” HR, x. 244-250. 

Rodriguez Rubi (Tomfs). Smith, W. F. ‘‘Contributions of Rodriguez Rubf 
to the Development of the alta comedia.”” HR, x. 53-63. 

Salinas (Pedro). Arce, Margot and Rosenbaum, Sidonia C: “‘Pedro Salinas: 
Bibliografia.” Rev. Hisp. Mod., v1. 69-73. 

del Rfo, Angel, ‘“‘El poeta Pedro Salinas: Vida y obras.” Rev. Hisp. Mod., 
vi. 1-32. 

Spitzer, Leo. “El conceptismo interior de Pedro Salinas.” Rev. Hisp. Mod., 
vii. 33-69. 

Valdés. MacDonald, Sister M. Eileen. “Satire in the Novels of Palacio 
Valdés.”” Univ. of Southern Calif. Abstracts of Diss., 1942, 39-42. 


VI. LITERATURE IN SPANISH AMERICA 


Miscellaneous. Adams, Eleanor B. and Scholes, France V. “Books in New 
Mexico.” New Mex. Hist. Rev., xvu. 226-270. 

Amner, Floyd D. Hispano-American Culture Studied through Hispano- 
American Literature (An Interpretative Study). Granville, Ohio. 

Arrom, José Juan. “‘La Poesfa Afro-cubana.” Rev. Iberoamer., tv. 379-411. 

Berumen, Alfredo. “Concerning Mexican Poets.” Books Abroad, xvi. 259- 
263. 

Chart, Ira E. “Critical Opinions on the ‘supuesto andalucismo’ in America.” 
Mod. Lang. Forum, xxvu. 28-33. 

Drake, Ruth H. “Sketches on Community Manners and Customs in the 
Cauca Valley of Colombia as Found in Costumbrista Writers.” Washington 
Univ. Abstracts of Theses, v. 182. 

Erickson, Martin E. ‘‘Guatemala, asilo de escritores hispano-americanos.”’ 
Rev. Iberoamer., v. 115-120. 

“Three Guatemalan Translators of Poe.” Hisp, xxv. 73-78. 
Domingo Estrada, Guillermo Hall, and Marfa Cruz. 
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Espinosa, Aurelio M. “An Extraordinary Example of Spanish Ballad Tradi- 

tion in New Mexico.” Stanford Stud. in Lang. and Lit., 1941. 28-34. 
“Miscellaneous Materials from the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico.” 
PQ, xx1. 121-127. 

Fitts, Dudley (ed.). Anthology of Contemporary Latin-American Poetry. Nor- 
folk, Conn. 

Contains biographical and bibliographical notes. 

Fogelquist, Donald F. “The Figure of Pancho Villa in the Corridos of the 
Mexican Revolution.” Univ. of Miami Hispanic- American Studies, No. 3, 9-22. 
Coral Gables, Florida. 

‘The Figure of Pancho Villa in the Literature of the Mexican Revolu- 
tion.” Summaries of Doctoral Diss., Univ. of Wisconsin, v1. 322-324. 

Garcia-Prada, Carlos. “De hispanoamericanismo literario.”’ [Revista] Uni- 
versidad Catélica Bolivariana, vu. 210-223. 

“De hispanoamericanismo literario.” Hisp, xxv. 284-294. 
Same as article above. 

Johnson, Harvey L. ‘‘Nuevos datos para el teatro mexicano en la primera 
mitad del siglo xvii: referencias a dramaturgos, comediantes y representaciones 
dram&ticas.” RFH, tv. 127-151. 

Jones, Willis K. “‘ ‘La Gringa’ Theme in River Plate Drama.” Hisp, xxv. 
326-332. 

Knedler, Jr., J. W. “The Girl without Hands: Latin-American Variants.” 
HR, x. 314-324. 

Kurz, Harry. ““The Americas through the Opera-Glass.”’ Hisp, xxv. 131-140. 
Notes on contemporary Spanish American drama. 

Leary, Lewis, See American, I. 

Leonard, Irving A. “Best Sellers of the Lima Book Trade, 1583.” Hisp. 
Amer. Hist. Rev., xx1r. 5-33. 

Marchant, Alexander, Shelby, Charmain, and Englekirk, John E. (eds.). In- 
vestigations in Progress in the United States in the Field of Latin American 
Humanistic and Social Science Studies. (Preliminary Edition). Washington, 
D.C. 

Moore, Ernest R. “Mexican Literature.” Encyclopedia Americana, 1941, 
xvi. 784-790. 

Nichols, Madaline W. The Gaucho. Cattle Hunter, Cavalryman, Ideal of 
Romance. Durham, N. C. 

Peiser, Werner. “El humanismo en la literatura mexicana.” Rev. [beroamer., 
Iv. 359-378. 

Rubio, David. ‘‘La cultura en la Colonias Espafiolas de América.” [ Revista] 
Universidad Catélica Bolivariana, vit. 276-289. 

Sas, Louis F. “The Spirit of France in Argentina.” FR, xv. 468-477. 

Schons, Dorothy. “‘Negro Poetry in the Americas.” Hisp, xxv. 309-319. 

Sedgwick, Ruth. “The Land Question Enters Mexican Literature.” Hisp, 
xxv. 395-398. 
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Steck, Francis B. ‘“Early Mexican Literature.” Hispanic American Essays in 
Commemoration of James Alexander Robertson, Chapel Hill, N. C., pp. 39-66. 

Swain, James O. “Costa Rican Mystics.” Hisp, xxv, 79-84. Brenes-Mesén, 
Garcia-Monge, Omar Dengo, and Rogelio Sotela. 

Torres-Rioseco, Arturo. The Epic of Latin American Literature. New York, 
N. Y. 
Contains a chapter on Brazilian literature. 

Yancey, Myra L. “Some Mexican Writers and their Pseudonyms.” HR, x. 
347-349. 

Anon. “Five Mexican Poets.” Panorama (Washington, D. C.), No. 21, pp. 
14-18. 

See 1, Lexicology, s.v. Kiddle. 

See AMERICAN LITERATURE, s.v. Longfellow, Englekirk. 

See v, Feij6o, s.v. Corbaté. 

Bibliography. “Bibliografia hispanoamericana.” Rev. Hisp. Mod., vu. 152- 
169; 320-362. 

Chase, Gilbert. Bibliography of Latin American Folk Music. Washington, 
D. C. 

Dossick, Jesse J. “Bibliography of Mexican Notes and Articles Appearing in 
... PMLA (1884-1941).” Mexicana Rev., 1. No. 1, p. 21. 
“Doctoral Dissertations on Mexican Topics Accepted by Universi- 
ties in the United States.” Mexicana Rev., 1. No. 2, pp. 3-17. 

Granier, James A. Latin American Belles-Letires in English Translation (A 
Selective and Annotated Guide). Washington, D. C. 
“Recent Articles of Bibliographical Interest.” Inter-Amer. Biblio. 
Rev., 1. 19-23; 85-89; 137-141. 

Hespelt, E. Herman. “A List of Articles and Reviews on Mexican Subjects 
Appearing in Hispania.” Mexicana Rev., u. No. 2, pp. 18-21. 
“Progress in Providing the Bibliographical Background for Spanish 
American Studies.” Hisp, xxv. 272-283. 

Jones, C. K. A Bibliography of Latin American Bibliographies. 2d ed. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Revised and enlarged with the assistance of James A. Granier. 

Leavitt, Sturgis E. “Theses Dealing with Hispano-American Language and 
Literature.” Hisp, xxv. 204-208. 

Moore, Ernest R. “‘Dos notas de bibliograffa mexicana.” Abside (México), v1. 
454-459. 


Bibliographical descriptions and notes on a manuscript copy of Fray Juan Guerra’s Arte de 
lengua mexicana, dated Guadalajara, 1754, discovered in the Cornell Univ. Library; and the 
first foreign novel published in Mexico, Johann Michael Konrad’s Gianetti Bonelli issued 
anonymously as Bianina (Mexico, 1835). 














“Catélogo razonado de obras anénimas y seud6nimas mexicanas.” 
Divulgacién Historica (México), m1. 530-537; 582-589. 


Contains proof of authorship, location in libraries, and bibliographical references. 
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“Estudios bibliogr&ficos en preparacién.” Rev. Iberoamer., v. 199-201. 
——— “Mexican Bibliographies.” Inter-Amer. Biblio. Rev., 1. 73-80. 
“Notas bibliogr4ficas sobre la prensa insurgente.” Boletin de la So- 
ciedad Chihuahuense de Estudios Histéricos, 1v. 104-114. 
Contains additions to the descriptions of Genaro Garcia and J. M. Miquel y Verges and new 
data on the founding of the press in Durango, Chichuahua, Chilapa, Tepotzotlan, and Tixtla. 
“Anénimos y seudénimos hispanoamericanos.” Rev. Iberoamer., v. 
179-197. 
Contains an index by countries and includes Brazil. 
Pane, Remigio U. “‘A Selected Bibliography of Latin-American Literature in 
English Translation.” Mod. Lang. Jour., xxvi. 116-122. 
Sullivan, Carmel. “Recent Latin American Publications.” IJnter- Amer. 
Biblio. Rev., 11. 23-29; 89-95; 141-146. 
See 1, Bibliography, s.v. Grismer. 
Andrade (Olegario V.). Granier, James A. “Hugo y Andrade.” Rev. Ibero- 
amer., V. 87-102. 
Arévalo Martinez (Rafael). Lopes, Alberto R. “Rafael Arévalo Martinez y 
su Ciclo de Animales.” Rev. Iberoamer., 1v. 323-331. 
Argiiello (Santiago). Moore, E. R., Reid, J. T., and Warner, R. E. “‘Biblio- 
grafia de Santiago Argiiello.” Rev. Iberoamer., v. 427-437. 
Asunci6n Silva (José). Garcia-Prada, Carlos. José Asuncién Silva. Prosas y 
Versos. Mexico. 
Selected texts, introduction, and notes. 
Balbuena (Bernardo de). Van Horne, John. “Algunos documentos relacio- 
nados con Bernardo de Balbuena.” Hisp, xxv. 322-325. 
Batres Jéuregui (Antonio). Erickson, Martin E. “Antonio Batres Jauregui: 
Guatemalan Critic.”’ Hisp, xxv. 343-350. 
Blanco-Fombona. Green, Otis H. “‘Blanco-Fombona, Pérez Galdés, and 
Leopoldo Alas.” HR, x. 47-52. 
Blanco-Fombona’s use of material from the novels of Galdés and Alas. 
Carrera Andrade (Jorge). Salinas, Pedro. “Registro de Jorge Carrera An- 
drade.” Rev. Iberoamer., v. 285-294. 
Dario (Rubén). Fay, Eliot G. “Rubén Dario in New York.” ML N, tvu. 641- 
648. 
Parish, Helen Rand. “El camino de la muerte. (Estudio psicol6gico del tema 
de la muerte en las poesias de Rubén Darfo).” Rev. Iberoamer., v. 71-86. 
de Greiff (Le6n). Garcia-Prada, Carlos. “La fuga inefable hacia Ulalume.” 
Rev. Iberoamer., v. 439-445. 
Frias (Heriberto). Moore, Ernest R. ‘‘Heriberto Frias and the Novel of the 
Mexican Revolution.” Mod. Lang. Forum, xxvu. 12-27. 
Gonzalez Prada. Garro, J. Eugenio. “Manuel Gonzflez Prada.” Rev. Hisp. 
Mod., vu. 193-214. 
Giiiraldes (Ricardo). Stanford, G. Alonzo. “‘A Study of the Vocabulary of 
Ricardo Giiiraldes’s Don Segundo Sombra.” Hisp, xxv. 181-188. 
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Gutiérrez Najera. “Manuel Gutiérrez N&jera—Obras inéditas recogidas de 
periédicos de México.” Rev. Hisp. Mod., vir. 132-151. 

Mapes, E. K. “‘Manuel Gutiérrez Najera: Obras inéditas.” Rev. Hisp. Mod., 
vir. 291-319. 

Herndéndez-Caté, Alfonso. Balseiro, José A. ‘‘Alfonso Hernd4ndez-Caté.”’ 
Rev. Iberoamer., tv. 37-48. 

Hostos. Parrish, Robert T. “‘A Study of the Personality and Thought of 
Eugenio Maria de Hostos.” Summaries of Doctoral Diss., Univ. of Wisconsin, 
vi. 324-326. 

See v, Miscellaneous, s.v. Balseiro. 

Isaacs. Naranjo M., Enrique. ‘‘Alrededor de Marta. (Eco de una controver- 
sia).” Rev. Iberoamer., v. 103-108. 

Mistral (Gabriela). Fergusson, Erna. “Gabriela Mistral.’”’ Inter- Amer. 
Monthly, 1. 26-27. 

Motolinfa. See rv above, s.v. Toribio de Benavente. 

Ortiz-Vargas (Alfredo). Ortega, Joaquin. ‘“‘A Colombian Poet in New Mex- 
ico.” New Mex. Quart. Rev., xu. 179-181. 

Palma (Ricardo). Stowell, Ernest. “The Legal Profession in the Tradiciones 
peruanas of Ricardo Palma.” Washington Univ. Abstracts of Theses, v. 189- 
191. 





“Ricardo Palma and the Legal Profession.”’ Hisp, xxv. 158-160. 

Roa Barcena (José Maria). Rosaldo y Hernfndez, Renato. D. José Maria 
Roa Bércena—Vida y Obras. Urbana, Ill. (Univ. of Illinois diss. abstract). 

Salterain y Herrera (Eduardo de). Warren, Virgil A. ‘“Eduardo de Salterain 
y Herrera, como Novelista.”” Rev. Iberoamer., tv. 351-357. 

Subercaseaux (Benjamin). Alegria, Fernando. “Chile o una loca geograffa.” 
Rev. Iberoamer., v. 109-114. 

Torres (Luis Llorens). Duffy, Kenneth. “‘Luis Llorens Torres, Poet of Puerto 
Rico.” Univ. of Pittsburgh ... Abstracts of Theses, xv1. 89-95. 

Varona (Enrique José). Gonz4lez, Manuel P. ‘‘A propésito de un libro sobre 
Varona.” Rev. Hisp. Mod., vu. 73-78. 


VII. PORTUGUESE 

Miscellaneous. Allen, Jr., Joseph H. D. ‘Portuguese Studies in the United 
States.” Hisp, xxv. 94-100. 
The present state of Portuguese studies in the United States, including textbooks and transla- 
tions. 

Berrien, William. ‘“‘The Future of Portuguese Studies.” Hisp, xxv. 87-93. 
Problems, fields, and opportunities for research. 

Della Vida, G. Levi. ‘A Portuguese Pilgrim at Mecca in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury.” The Moslem World, xxx. 283-297. 

Gates, Eunice J. “Problems in Research Dealing with Portuguese and 
Brazilian Studies.” Hisp, xxv. 151-157. 


Particularly book collections in U. S. libraries and series of new editions in Portugal and 
Brazil. 
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Schapiro, Meyer. “A Note on an Inscription of the Cathedral of Santiago de 
Compostela.” Speculum, xvi1. 261-262. 

Brazilian. Driver, David Miller. The Indian in Brazilian Literature. New 
York, N. Y. 

Lopes, Albert R. “The Modern Brazilian Novel.”” New Mex. Quart. Rev., 
x. 18-24. 

Mention is made of Machado de Assis, Euclides da Cunha, Graca Aranha, Verissimo, Fontes, 
Amado, Lins do Rego, Gilberto Freyre, and others. 

See v1, Miscellaneous, s.v. Torres-Rioseco. 

Linguistics. Allen, Jr., Joseph, H. D. “Again CiL t&pidus, Span. Port. 
tibio.” HR, x. 258-259. 

Kany, C. E. “A Note to Portuguese and Brazilian Spelling.” Hisp, xxv. 320- 
321. 

Roberts, Kimberley S. Orthography, Phonology and Word Study of the Leal 
Conselheiro. Philadelphia. (Univ. of Penna. diss.). 

Rogers, Francis M. “The Pronunciation of the Madeira and Azores Dialects 
as Compared with Standard Portuguese.” Harvard Univ. Summaries of Theses, 
1940, 414-417. 

Russo, Harold J. Morphology and Syntax of the Leal Conselheiro. Philadel- 
phia. (Univ. of Penna. diss.). 

Spitzer, Leo. “Ptg. rilkar ‘to gnaw’.” HR, x. 344-345. 

“Estudios etimolégicos.” Amales del Instituto de Lingiitstico, Uni- 
versidad Nacional de Cuyo, 1. 30-69. 

Williams, Edwin B. “Portuguese and Brazilian Spelling.” Hisp, xxv. 189- 
193. 

See 1, Morphology, s.v. Spitzer. 

See 1, Word Formation, s.v. Malkiel. 

Castilho (Anténio Feliciano de). Ornstein, Jacob. “‘Castilho e as suas Adap- 
tages portuguesas de Moliére.” Hisp, xxv. 415-418. 

Crénica Troyana. Jaffé, Erwin. ‘‘A Treatment of Certain Aspects of Galician 
as Found in the Crénica Troyana.”’ Harvard Univ. Summaries of Theses, 1939, 
268-270. 

Galvao (Duarte). Nykl, A. R. Cronica Delrey Dom Affomsso Hamrriguesz. 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Gil Vicente. Joiner, Virginia and Gates, Eunice J. ‘‘Proverbs in the Works 
of Gil Vicente.”” PMLA, tvu. 57-73. 

Gil Vicente was the first peninsular dramatist to make conscious thematic use of proverbs. 

Pinto (Fernio Mendes). Nykl, A. R. “‘Algumas Observagées sobre as Linguas 
Orientais Citadas na Peregrinagam de Fernio Mendes Pinto.” Petrus Nonius, 
m1. 181-188. 
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GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
By Henry W. NorRDMEYER 


I. LINGUISTICS 


Miscellaneous. Hand, W. D. A Dictionary of Words and Idioms Associated 
with Judas Iscariot. A compilation based mainly on material found in the Ger- 
manic languages. (Univ. of Calif. Pub. in Mod. Philol., xx1v, no. 3, pp. vi, 289- 
356.) Berkeley. 

Malone, Kemp. ‘Some Linguistic Studies of 1939 and 1940.” MLN, tvnu. 
123-148. 

Twaddell, W. F. ““Phonemics.” M DU, xxxtv. 262-268. 


Old Germanic Dialects 
(Except Old English) 


Echols, J. M. “An Old Saxon Ghost-Word.” MLN, tv. 639-640. [iredan.] 
Joos, Martin. “Statistical Patterns in Gothic Phonology.” Lang, xvii. 33-38. 
“Statistical Studies in Gothic Phonology.” Univ. of Wisconsin Sum- 
maries of Doctoral Dissertations, v1. 305-307. 

Larsen, Henning, and Williams, C. A. (edd.). Scandinavian Studies Presented 
to George T. Flom by Colleagues and Friends. (Illinois Studies in Lang. and Lit., 
Vol. xxrx, no. 1.) Urbana. [See entries under contributors’ names.] 

Lehmann, W. P. “The Germanic Dental Preterite and the dh-Determina- 
tive.” Univ. of Wisconsin Summaries of Doctoral Dissertations, v1. 307-309. 

“The Indo-European dh-Determinative in Germanic.” Lang, xvm. 
125-132. 

Mezger, Fritz. ““The Formation of OHG diorna, OS thiorna, Goth. widu- 

wairna, and OE ntwerne.” MLN, tv. 432-433. 

“Gothic hvaiwa ‘how’.” JEGP, x11. 508-509. 

“A Semantic Study of scritan in the Hildebrandslied, Line 63.” GR, 
xvit. 94-98. 

“The Verbal Type faran in Germanic.” Lang, xvi. 223-225. 

Sturtevant, A. M. “Old Norse Philological Notes: Phonology and Shift of 
Gender.” Scandinavian Studies ... Flom, pp. 49-53. 

Williams, C. A. “Biographical Sketch.” Scandinavian Studies . .. Flom, pp. 
9-15. 

Modern Scandinavian Languages 


Einarsson, Stefan. ““Terms of Direction in Modern Icelandic.” Scandinavian 
Studies ... Flom, pp. 37-48. 

Elmquist, A. L. “The Superlative of Adjectives with méjlig in Swedish.” SS, 
xvi. 83-84. 

“The Use in Swedish of the Superlative of Adjectives in the Manner 

of the Type in summo monte.” SS, xv. 43-44. 

Haugen, Einar. ‘Analysis of a Sound Group: si and ¢] in Norwegian.” PMLA, 
Lv. 879-907. 
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Dialect atlas research, comprising also the other Scandinavian languages. 

Norwegian Word Studies. Vol. 1: The Vocabularies of Sigrid Undset 
and Ivar Aasen. (504 pp.) Vol. 11. The Vocabularies of the Old Norse Sagas and 
of Henrik Wergeland. (536 pp.) Madison, Wis. [Mimeographed.] 

“On the Consonant Pattern of Modern Icelandic.”” Acta Linguistica, 
mi. 98-107. 

“On the Stressed Vowel Systems of Norwegian.’’ Scandinavian 
Studies ... Flom, pp. 66-78. 

Johnson, W. G. “American Loanwords in American Swedish.” Scandinavian 
Studies .. . Flom, pp. 79-91. 
Lists some 800 words; notes on inflection of nouns, verbs, and adjectives. 

Lindroth, Hjalmar. ‘‘Notes and Additamenta to Bléndal’s Islenzk-Déinsk 
OrSabok.” Scandinavian Studies ... Flom, pp. 32-36. 

Séderback, Martin. ““Types of Redundancy in Swedish.” SS, xvi. 66-69. 


German and Dutch 


Barnouw, A. J. “Intervocalic -d- in Standard Dutch.” GR, xv. 81-93. 
Basilius, H. A. ““A Note concerning the Origin of Uvular r in German.” 
MLOQ, m1. 449-455. 
Boesche, A. W. ‘“‘As to Terminology and Treatment of the German Subjunc- 
tive.’ MDU, xxxiv. 371-377. 
{Ed.] ““A Symposium on Pennsylvania-German Studies.” AGR, vu1t. iii. 28- 
29. 
Frey, J. W. A Simple Grammar of Pennsylvania Dutch. Clinton, S. C. 
Hornaday, C. L. “Striking Uses of Negation in German.” GR, xvu. 67-71. 
Kozumplik, W. A. The Phonology of Jacob Ayrer’s Language, Based on His 
Rhymes. Univ. of Chicago diss. [Lithoprinted.] 
Kurrelmeyer, W. ‘‘The Etymology of Dragoon.” PMLA, tvu. 421-434. 
“German Lexicography: Part vim.’”’ ML N, tvu. 163-173. 
Military terms from Wallhausen, L-V (cf. PMLA, tv1. 1305). 
Lange, Eva B. “A Middle High German Benedictine Rule: MS. Wilhering, 
Austria, No. 14. (Columbia Univ. diss.) Latrobe, Pa. 
Description of the MS, its phonology, vocabulary, and style; determination of dialect (Mid. 
Bav.), brief bibliography; diplomatic transcript (pp. 93-166). 
Morgan, B. Q. “On the Teaching of the Subjunctive in German.” MDU, 
XXXIV. 284-287. 
Moulton, W. G. Swiss German Dialect and Romance Patois. Language, Sup- 
plement, xvi, no. 4. (October-December, 1941). 
Mueller, W. J. “Observations on the Position of the Reflexive Pronoun in the 
German Sentence.”’ M DU, xxxtv. 93-101. 
Schirokauer, Arno. “Ower Kopp un Wunnen.” MLN, tvu. 264-268. 
“Uber Anhéhen und Weiden,” a Schleswig idiom preserving wun(ne) in Low German. 
“Zur Geschichte des Artikels im Deutschen.” [Cont’d and concl’d.] 
M DU, xxxiv. 14-22. 
Rise, use, and disuse of the article reflecting factors of Geistesgeschichle. 
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See SECTION II, Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth Centuries, s.v. Grimm. 
Spitzer, Leo. “Schadenfreude.” M DU, xxxv. 357-361. 


II. LITERATURE 
Miscellaneous. Nolte, F. O. Art and Reality. Lancaster, Pa. 
Thoughtful discussion (188 pp.) of many pertinent questions, culminating in a definition of 
art as the supreme form of human experience and, thus, of reality. Draws extensively also on 
German literature. 
“Imitation as an Asthetic Norm.” Studies in Honor of Frederick W. 
Shipley. (Washington Univ. Studies, n.s., Lang. and Lit., no. 14.) St. Louis. 
O’Connor, Sister Mary Catharine. The Art of Dying Well. (Columbia Univ. 
Studies in English and Comp. Lit., No. 156.) N. Y. 
Seidlin, Oskar. ‘‘Georg Brandes, 1842-1927.” JHI, m1. 415-442. 
Sketches the intellectual climate of Brandes’ mechanistic, positivistic world, delineates his 
position in it as a fighter for freedom and “bearer of light.’’ 
Tomlinson, W. E. “In Memoriam: Alois Brandl.” GQ,.xv. 110-111. 
Travis, James. “The Relations between Early Celtic and Early Germanic 
Alliteration.” GR, xv11. 99-104. 
Weigand, Hermann J. ‘‘The Two and Seventy Languages of the World.” 
GR, xvi. 241-260. 





SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES 
Old Norse 


Bléndal, Sigfas. “‘The Ottar Birting Episode: A Debated Problem in the 
Heimskringla.”” Scandinavian Studies ... Flom, pp. 54-56. 

Hermannsson, Halldér. ‘“‘Vinland Voyages.” Le Nord, m1. 129-137. 

Hollander, Lee M. “Arnérr, Thérdarson Jarlask4ld and His Poem “Hryn- 
hent’.” SS, xvi. 99-109. 

Krappe, A. H. ‘The Dog King.”’ SS, xvi. 148-153. 
‘Parallels and Analogues to the Death of Orvar Odd.” SS, xvu1. 20- 





35. 

Larsen, Henning. “Notes on the Phenix.” JEGP, x1. 79-84. 
Problem of relation between ON and OE manuscripts. 

Larsen, Henning, and Williams, C. A. See Old Germanic Dialects. 

Magoun, F. P., Jr. ‘“Norman History in the ‘Lay of the Beach’ (Strandar 
1jod).”” MLN, tv. 11-16. 

Malone, Kemp. “Audur and Gullbré and Skeggi.” Scandinavian Studies . . . 
Flom, pp. 57-65. 
“Grendel and Grep.” PMLA, tvit. 1-14. 
Correspondences (Saxo Grammaticus) suggest Scandinavian origin also of fabulous material 
in Beowulf. 

Metzenthin, E. M. Die Lander- und Vélkernamen im altislandischen Schrift- 
tum. Bryn Mawr, Pa., 1941. [Planographed.] 

Mezger, Fritz. ‘A Note on the Meaning of ‘Hveim er ffiss er fara,’ For 
Skirnis 13, 2.’ SS, xvi. 154-155. 
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Not, “Wen zum Ziel es zieht”” (Genzmer), but “Wer bereit ist zu sterben.’’ 
Mitchell, Phillip M. See Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth Centuries, s.v. 
Miscellaneous. 
Sturtevant, A. M. “Some Poetic Synonyms of Prose Words in the Elder 
Edda.”’ SS, xvu1. 114-115. 
Wood, F. T. “Grimnismdl 33.” SS, xvu. 110-113. 








Modern Scandinavian Literatures 





Benson, A. B. “Gustavus III in the Librettos of Foreign Operas.’”’ Scan- 
dinavian Studies . . . Flom, pp. 92-105. 

Dahlstrém, C. E. W. L. “‘Theomachy: Zola, Strindberg, Andreyev.” SS, 
xv. 121-132. 

Einarsson, Stefan. ‘‘Five Icelandic Novelists.”” BA, xv1. 254-259. 
G. Gunnarsson, G. Kamban, G. G. Hagalfn, H. K. Laxness, K. Guémundsson. 


Gustafson, Alrik. “ ‘A Dream Worth Dying For—’: The Price of Freedom in 
Vilhelm Moberg’s Recent Novels.’”’ Am.-Scand. Rev., xxx. 296-307. 
“Some Early English and American Strindberg Criticism.” Scan- 
dinavian Studies ... Flom, pp. 106-124. 

Haugen, Einar. See Modern Scandinavian Languages. 

Koht, Halfdan. “‘Nordahl Grieg.” Am.-Scand. Rev., xxx. 32-40. 

Larsen, Henning. “‘Glossaries to Asbjérnsen’s Huldreeventyr.”’ Scandinavian 
Studies ... Flom, pp. 145-150. 

Lowrie, Walter. A Short Life of Kierkegaard. Princeton. 

Monroe, N. Elizabeth. The Novel and Society. Chapel Hill, N. C., 1941. 


Includes discussions of Sigrid Undset and Selma Lagerlof. 



























Sturtevant, A. M. “Notes on Tegnér’s Poetry.” SS, xvu. 140-147. 
“Esaias Tegnér’s Poem ‘Till H. M. Konung Karl IV Johan’: An Ap- 
preciative Analysis.”’ SS, xvur. 36-42. 

Swanson, C. A. “‘An Ibsen Theater in Paris: Lugné-Poe and the ThéAtre de 
V’Guvre.” SS, xvi. 133-139. 

Swenson, D. F. (tr.). Kierkegaard’s Concluding Unscientific Postscript. In- 
troduction and Notes by Walter Lowrie. Princeton, 1941. 

Tegen, Gunhild. ‘Karin Boye in Memoriam.” Am.-Scand. Rev., xxx. 240- 
243. 
















“Gésta Carlberg, Young Swedish Novelist.” BA, xvi. 123-128. 

Thompson, Lawrence. ‘‘Fredrika Bremer as a Critic of American Literature.” 
Edda, x1. 166-177. 

Tillich, Paul. ‘Kierkegaard in English.” Am.-Scand. Rev., xxx. 254-257. 
Brief presentation of fundamentals of existential philosophy. 

Uppvall, A. J. ‘The Floral Element in the Poetical Works of Karlfeldt.” 
Scandinavian Studies . . Flom, pp. 125-144. 
Tables of floral terms used by the poet, pp. 139-144. 

White, George L., Jr. See AMERICAN, Section 111, s.v. Longfellow. 

Willey, N. L. ‘““Oehlenschlager’s Amleth.”’ SS, xv. 1-19. 
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Zucker, A. E. “Goethe and Ibsen’s Button-Moulder.” PMLA, tvu. 1101- 
1107. 
Ibsen’s conception of immortality in the light of Faust, Pt. 11, 9981 ff. (Panthalis). 


GERMANY AND THE NETHERLANDS 


Miscellaneous. Butler, R. D’O. The Roots of National Socialism. N. Y. 

Hohlfeld, A. R. “Umlaut und Reim: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte und Theorie 
des deutschen Reimes.”” M DU, xxxiv. 210-222; 391-414. 

Krebs, Gerhard. ‘Moeller van den Bruck: Inventor of the ‘Third Reich’.” 
Amer. Pol. Sci. Rev., xxxv. 1085-1105. 


German and Dutch to 1500 


App, A. J. “Roswitha Puts Love into Drama.” The Magnificat, Lxx. 226-231; 
281-285. 

Bang, Carol K. ‘‘Emotions and Attitudes in Chrétien de Troyes’ Erec et 
Enide and Hartmann von Aue’s Erec der Wunderere.” PMLA, tvit. 297-326. 

Fuhrmann, Otto W. ‘“‘The Modern Conception of Gutenberg.” Papers Bibl. 
Soc. Amer., XXXv. 1-16. 

Hammer, William. ‘Albrecht von Eyb, Eulogist of Bamberg.” GR, xvu. 3- 
19. 

Haraszti, Z. “The Ship of Fools and Other Early Books.” More Books, xvut. 
183-212. 

Heffner, R-M. S. “Zum Weissenburger Katechismus.” 1. JEGP, x11, 194- 
200. 
Study of sound shift and vocalism of WK compared with Isidor confirms Murbach origin. 

Heffner, R-M. S., and Petersen, Kathe. A Word-Index to Des Minnesangs 
Frihling. Univ. of Wisconsin. [Mimeographed.] 
Lists and parses all words occurring in the text of MF (Vogt), 4th ed. (1923). 

Heller, E. K. ‘Vindication of Heinrich von dem Tiirlin, Based on a Survey of 
His Sources.” MLQ, 11. 67-82. 

Henel, Heinrich. ‘‘Die Eheschliessung im Ruodlieb.’”? GR, xv. 20-24. 

Nordmeyer, Henry W. “Minnesangforschung und Psychologie.”” MDU, 
XXXIV. 274-279, 

Riordan, J. L. ‘‘Additional Notes to a Spruch of Der Marner.” MLQ, 11. 
605-610. [To be cont’d.] 

Schirokauer, Arno. ““Der Eingang des Lorscher Bienensegens.” MLN, tvu. 
62-64. 

Weidman, R. H. “‘A Gloss on Goeli 2. 10 and 3. 29.” M DU, xxxtv. 280-283. 

Zieglschmid, A. J. F. “The Hutterian Chronicle.” AGR, vii. iv. 18-25. [Five 
illustrations.]} 


Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries 
Miscellaneous. E., J. ‘The Art of Dying.” [Ars moriendi, Nuremberg, ca. 


1510.] More Books, xv1. 163-164. 
Ayrer. Kozumplik, W. A. See Section 1, German and Dutch. 
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Cysat. Evans, M. Blakemore. “Renward Cysat: Von der allten Tiitschen oder 
Landtsprach.” M DU, xxxiv. 269-273. 

Erasmus. Appelt, T. C. Studies in the Contents and Sources of Erasmus’ Adagia, 
with Particular Reference to the First Edition, 1500, and the Edition of 1526. 
Univ. of Chicago diss. [Planographed.] 

Geiler. M., M. “Sermons about the Ship of Fools.’’ More Books, xv1. 19. 

Hager. Bell, Clair H. “Georg Hager’s Meisterlieder-Sammlungen.” GR, 
xvi. 25-30. 

Luther. Slater, J. E. ‘“Luther’s Attitude toward Philosophy.” Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh Abstracts of Theses, etc., xvi. 373-381. 

Paracelsus. Sigerist, H. E. (ed.). Four Treatises of Theophrastus von Hohen- 
heim called Paracelsus. Tr. with introductory notes by C. L. Temkin, G. Rosen, 
G. Zilboorg, H. E. Sigerist. Baltimore, 1941. 

Zwingli. Cunz, Dieter. Ulrich Zwingli. Aarau (Switzerland). 


Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth Centuries 


Miscellaneous. Anderson, E. A. ‘‘German Romanticism as an Ideology of 
Cultural Crisis.”? JHI, m. 301-317. 

Beach, J. W. See ENcuisu, Section x, s.v. Coleridge. 

Briefs, G. A. “The Economic Philosophy of Romanticism.” JHJ, 11. 279-300. 

Closs, August. ‘‘Wurzeln der Romantik bei Herder.” MLQ, 11. 611-618. 

Denslow, Stewart. ““Don Juan and Faust: Their Parallel Development and 
Association in Germany, 1790-1850.” Univ. of Virginia Abstracts of Dis- 


sertations, 1941, pp. 23-27. 

Hagge, C. W. See AMERICAN, Section 11, s.v. Calvert. 

Lovejoy, A. O. ‘“‘The Meaning of Romanticism for the Historian of Ideas.” 
JHI, 1. 257-278. 

Mitchell, Phillip M. Old Norse-Icelandic Literature in Germany, 1789-1849. 
With a Critical Bibliography. Univ. of Illinois diss. (abstract). 

Price, Lawrence M. ‘“‘The Works of Fielding on the German Stage, 1762- 
1801.” JEGP, x1. 257-278. 
Translations and adaptations, in print and on the stage, by Stefanie d. J., v. Klein, Eckert; 
Colman-Bode, Poinsinet-Gotter, Steffens, Heufeld, Beck; with bibliographical and other 
detail. 

Schultz, A. R. See AMERICAN, Section 111, s.v. Fuller, Margaret. 

Selden, Elizabeth. China in German Poetry from 1773 to 1833. (Univ. of Calif. 
Pub. in Mod. Philol., xxv, no. 3, pp. x, 141-316.) Berkeley. 
Sketches 18th century attitude as a foil to Unzer’s “Elegie’’ (1773) which “humanized” the 
Chinese, discusses late Romanticism, Goethe, Riickert (Schi-King, 1833), analyzing the Ger- 
man response to the romantic appeal of Chinese themes and motifs. Bibliography (pp. 307- 
312), Index. 

von Simson, O. G. “Philipp Otto Runge and the Mythology of Landscape.” 
Art Bulletin, xx1v, 335-350. 

Viereck, Peter. Metapolitics: From the Romantics to Hitler. N. Y. 1941. 

Wagner, Lydia E. “Caroline Schlegel, 1763-1809: A Study of Personal Ad- 
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justment to Social Life and Scientific Development.” Psychiatry: Journal of the 
Biology and Pathology of Interpersonal Relations, v. 203-208. 

Weigand, Hermann J. “Recent Studies of Germany’s Classical Heritage.” 
SP, xxx1x. 580-595. 
The shifting conception of Greece in the German mind (Winckelmann, Hdlderlin, Nietzsche, 
George), and the less obvious factors spelling its significance, critically examined. 

Wonderley, A. W. “The Origins of Pessimism in German Literature of the 
Early Eighteenth Century.” Univ. of Wisconsin Summaries of Doctoral Dis- 
sertations, v1. 316-318. 

See EnGutsH, Section x, s.v. Wordsworth, Dorothy. 

Biirger. Gudde, E. G. See American, Section 11, s.v. Miscellaneous. 

Diinnehaupt. Kozumplik, W. A. “Johann Diinnehaupt’s Jacob: A Unicum.” 
GR, xvn. 31-38. 

Eichendorff. Coogan, D. F., Jr. ““The Themes of Eichendorff’s Lyric Poetry.” 
Univ. of Wisconsin Summaries of Doctoral Dissertations, v1. 304-305. 

Skidmore, W. E. Eichendorff’s Weltanschauung as Revealed in His Language. 
Univ. of Illinois diss. (abstract). 

Goethe. Baldensperger, F. ‘Goethe Historien littéraire.” MLN, tvu. 500- 
505. 

Denslow. See Spanish, 11, s.v. Miscellaneous. 

Engel-Janosi, Friedrich. “‘Goethes Stellung in der Geschichtschreibung.” 
M DU, xxxiv. 362-370. 

Feise, Ernst. “Zwei Goethestudien (Pater Brey—Sesenheimer Lieder). 
PMLA, tvn. 169-181. 

Gemeinhardt, L. E. “The Dramatic Structure of Goethe’s Gétter, Helden und 
Wieland.” J EGP, xt. 345-348. 

Gerhard, Melitta. ““Chaos und Kosmos in Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea.” 
M DU, xxxiv. 415-424. 

Gode-von Aesch, A. ‘‘Makarie.” M DU, xxxtv. 31-33. 
Not from Greek makar, “blessed,’’ but from S. Italian makkaria, “calm.” 


Gudde, E. G. “Goethes Luciane und Tinette von Reizenstein.’”? M DU, 
XXxIVv. 28-30. 

Hohlfeld, A. R. “‘Wortindex zu Goethes Faust.’”’ ML N, ivi. 483-485. [Cf. 
Prof. J. A. Walz’s review, ibid., pp. 288-291.] 

Hungerford, E. B. Shores of Darkness. N. Y., 1941. 
“Goethe’s Helena,” pp. 240-291. 

Ittner, R. T. “Werther and Emilia Galotti.”” JEGP, x1. 418-426. 
Sees an inner parallelism between Emilia’s and Werther’s suicides, using Prof. Weigand’s 
interpretation of the former (JE GP, xxvm1, 467 ff.) and stressing Werther’s remorse. 

Jockers, Ernst. Soziale Polaritét in Goethes Klassik. Philadelphia. 
Qualities of Adel and Béirgertum in juxtaposition enhancing Goethe’s classicism by social 
values in three stages: Iph., Eg., Tasso.; WM, HD; Nat. T., Wahlv. 

Kurrelmeyer, W. ‘“‘Kaulbach’s Illustrated Edition of Goethe’s Reineke Fuchs, 
1846.” MLN, tvu. 59-61. 
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Robinson, V. W. ‘“‘Goethe’s Allegorical Prologues and Those by His Pred- 
ecessors and Contemporaries.” Mod. Lang. Forum, xxv1. 193-199. 
Rose, Ernst. See Nietzsche. : 
Slochower, Harry. “‘Goethe and Rilke: Contemporary Revaluations.” Ac- 
cent, 11. 204-213. ¥ 
(1) Reaffirms present-day value of Faust, Pts. I & II; (2) analyzes Rilke’s God conception. 
Walz, John A. “‘A Guide to the Future.” PMLA, tvt. 1324-1334. 
Zucker, A. E. See Modern Scandinavian. 
See Mann. 
See AMERICAN, Section Iv, s.v. Taylor. 
Grimm. Schirokauer, Arno. “Spatromantik im Grimmschen Wéorterbuch.” 
GQ, xv. 204-213. 
Belated Romanticism found in the very conception of the DW); illustrations. 
Herder. Clark, R. T., Jr. “Herder’s Conception of ‘Kraft’. PMLA, tvu. 
737-752. 
Wolff, H. M. “Der junge Herder und die Entwicklungsidee Rousseaus.” 
PMLA, tvu. 753-819. 
Herder’s final realization that history can be written “‘only with ideas,”’ resulted from a dia- 
lectic attitude toward Rousseau, here traced in detail. 
Jean Paul. Berend, Eduard. “Jean Pauls Gedichte.” PMLA, tvit. 182-188. 
“Zu Jean Pauls Kampaner Tal.”” MLQ, ut. 445-448. 
“Die Namengebung bei Jean Paul.” PMLA, tvu. 820-850. 
Hartwig, Hellmut A. A. Jean Paul Friedrich Richters Verhdltnis zur Roman- 
tik. Univ. of Illinois diss. (abstract). 
Kleist. Furst, Norbert. ‘‘Kleist’s ‘Erfindung’.’’ MLN, tvm. 278-280. 
“The Structure of Kleist’s Plays.” GR, xvu. 48-55. 
“Kleist’s ‘Unsichtbares Theater’.”” MLN, tvut. 457-458. 
Weigand, H. J. “Das Vertrauen in Kleists Erzihlungen.’”’ M DU, xxxtv. 49- 
63; 126-144. 
Integrated critique of the stories, reanalyzed seriatim (Kohlhaas). 
Lenz. Gemeinhardt, L. E. “‘Lenz’s Menalk und Mopsus: A Totengesprach.” 
GR, xvi. 112-116. 
Lessing. Roedder, Edwin. “Lessing’s Nathan der Weise auf der englischen 
Bihne.” M DU, xxxiv. 235-240. 
Detailed synopsis and critique of the N. Y. performance of March 11, 1942 (Piscator). 


Moser. Wolff, H. M. “Rousseau, Méser und der Kampf gegen das Rokoko.” 
M DU, xxxtv. 113-125. 
Rousseau’s social protest given significance in Germany by Wieland’s rococo; the battle of 
Sturm und Drang joined by Miser. 

Schelling. Bolman, F. de W., Jr. (tr.). Schelling: The Ages of the World. N. Y. 

Schiller. Gerhard, E. S. ‘‘Schillers ‘Die Gétter Griechenlands’.”’ GQ, xv. 86- 
92. 

Hewett-Thayer, H. W. “An Unrecorded Portrait of Schiller.” [1 pl.] GR, 
xvit. 105-111. 
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Kaufmann, F. W. Schiller, Poet of Philosophical Idealism. Oberlin, Ohio. 

Krumpelmann, J. T. “Schiller and Saint Joan of Arc.” MDU, xxxiv. 159- 
168. 

Schultz, Arthur R. “Schiller and the Literature of Travel.” Univ. of Wiscon- 
sin Summaries of Doctoral Dissertations, v1. 313-315. 

Schlegel, A. W. Lazenby, Marion C. The Influence of Wieland and Eschen. 
burg on Schlegel’s Shakespeare Translation. (Johns Hopkins Univ. diss. 1941.) 
Baltimore. 

Schlegel, Dorothea. Zeydel, E. H. “An Unpublished Letter of Dorothea 
Schlegel to Ludwig Tieck.’’ GR, xvm. 56-61. 

Dated Vienna, April 15, 1829; text and interpretation. 

Schlegel, Friedrich. Zeydel, E. H. ‘“‘Notes on Friedrich Schlegel’s Lucinde.” 
JEGP, xt. 152-162. 

Schmid. Price, Lawrence M. Christian Heinrich Schmid and His Translations 
of English Dramas 1767-1789. (Univ. of Calif. Pub. in Mod. Philol., xxv1, no. 
1, pp. x, 1-122.) Berkeley. 

Critical account (pp. 1-86) of the life-work of the “‘Giessener’’ Schmid as a “purveyor of litera- 
ture,’”’ based on meticulous research and admirable judgment. Bibliographies, Notes, Index, 
five illustrations. , 

Tieck. Matenko, Percy. ‘‘Tieck and His Austrian Friends.” GR, xvu. 117- 
131. 

Eight hitherto unpublished letters from Vienna libraries, 1813-1839; interpretation. 

Wieland. Colwell, W. A. “The First English Translation of Wieland’s 
Oberon.”?’ PMLA, tvu. 576-582. 

By James Six, published in Deutsches Museum, 1784. 

Zschokke. Albrecht, Erich. “Heinrich Zschokke’s Version of the Founding of 

Maryland.” AGR, vut. vi. 15-16, 34. 


Nineteenth Century 


Miscellaneous. Brown, Thomas K. Young Germany’s View of Romanticism. 
N. Y., 1941. [Priv. ed.] 

Kollman, E. C. ‘‘Characteristics of Austrian Literature.”” M DU, xxxtv. 307- 
317. 

Biichner. Rosenberg, P. ‘Problems in Translation with Reference to Dantons 
Tod.” GQ xv. 19-27. 

Critical examination of renderings by Dunlop (1927) and Spender & Rees (1939). 

Droste-Hiilshoff. Bosselmann-Franzen, Amalie. ‘‘Die Judenbuche von An- 
nette von Droste-Hiilshoff: Eine Analyse.’”’ M DU, xxxrtv. 1-13. 

Fontane. Zieglschmid, A. J. F. ‘Truth and Fiction and Mennonites in the 
Second Part of Theodor Fontane’s Novel Quitt: The Indian Territory.”’ Men- 
nonite Quarterly Review, October, 1942, 24 pp. 

Freiligrath. Wittke, Carl. ‘‘Freiligrath and Heinzen.” MDU, xxxiv. 425- 
435. 


A “by-product” of a Heinzen life in preparation, based on unpublished letters. 
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Grillparzer. Burkhard, Arthur (tr.). The Golden Fleece: A Dramatic Poem in 
Three Parts. Yarmouthport, Mass. 

Griin. Shelley, P. A. “Anastasius Griin and Charles T. Brooks.”” PMLA, 
tv. 586-587. 
A hitherto unpublished letter from Griin to Brooks, dated Oct. 28, 1855. 


Gutzkow. Rathje, G. G. ““Gutzkow’s Debt to George Sand.” JEGP, xu. 291- 
302. 
Detailed report and comment on the one-sided relationship. 


Hebbel. Ittner, R. T. ‘Comments on Hebbel’s Use of Dreams.’ GQ, xv. 193- 
199. 

Wagner, A. M. “No Slip of the Pen in Hebbel’s Herodes und Mariamne.” [LI. 
1130 ff.] JEGP, xu. 370-371. 

Heine. Feise, Ernst. ‘“‘Typen Heinischer Ballade.’”’ M DU, xxxiv. 153-156. 

“Form and Meaning of Heine’s Essay ‘Die Nordsee’.”’ M DU, xxxiv. 

223-234. 

Salinger, Herman. ‘‘The Riddle of the ‘Kinderball’ in Heine’s Bader von 
Lucca.” M DU, xxxiv. 145-152. 

Silz, Walter. ‘“Heine’s Synesthesia.” PMLA, tv. 469-488. 

Keller. Fleissner, Else M. ‘‘Die kiinstlerische Bedeutung des Zufalls bei Gott- 
fried Keller.” GR, xvit. 261-272. 

Reichert, Herbert W. Studies in the Weltanschauung of Gottfried Keller. Univ. 
of Illinois diss. (abstract). 

Seidlin, Oskar. “Eine Stilanalyse.”’ [Romeo und Julia a. d. D.] GQ, xv. 12-18. 

Ludwig. Atkins, Stuart. ‘Many Misunderstood Passages.’ GQ, xv. 134-146. 

Béschenstein, H. “Zum Aufbau von Otto Ludwig’s Zwischen Himmel und 
Erde.” MDU, xxxiv. 343-356. 

Morike. Reichard, J. R. ““Thematic Development in Eduard Mérike’s Lyric 
Poetry.” Univ. of Wisconsin Summaries of Doctoral Dissertations, v1. 311-313. 

Nietzsche. Bluhm, Heinz. “Some Aspects of Nietzsche’s Earlier Conception 
of Art and the Artist.”” MDU, xxxiv. 23-27. 

“Nietzsche’s Religious Development as a Student at the University 

of Leipzig.” JEGP, xut. 490-507. 

Hazelton, Roger. ‘‘Was Nietzsche an Anti-Christian?”’ Journal of Religion, 
xx. 63-88. 

Parkes, H. B. The Pragmatic Test: Essays in the History of Ideas. San Fran- 
cisco, 1941. 


Includes one on Nietzsche. 


Rose, Ernst. ‘“‘Goethes ‘Chorus Mysticus’ als Anregung fiir Nietzsche und 
Rilke.” GR, xvi. 39-47. 

Potgieter. Zylstra, Henry. “A Mid-Nineteenth Century Dutch View of 
American Life and Letters.’”” PMLA, tvit. 1108-1136. 

Sealsfield. Arndt, Karl J. “New Light on Sealsfield’s Cajiitenbuch and 
Gesammelte Werke.”’ J EGP, xu1. 210-222. 


Prints and explains a recently discovered letter from H. Erhard to S., of Sept. 1845. 
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Krumpelmann, J. T. “Charles Sealsfield’s Americanisms.” AS, xvr. 26-31; 
104-111. 

Willey, N. L. “Charles Sealsfield as a Realist.”” MDU, xxx1v. 295-306. 
Illustrates “‘Sealsfield’s noble contempt of realism.”’ 


Recent and Contemporary 

Miscellaneous. Buck, P. M., Jr. Directions in Contemporary Literature. N.Y. 
Treats, 4.¢., Hauptmann, Hitler, and Mann. 

Closset, F. “Young Dutch and Flemish Writers.” BA, xv1. 142-144. 

Hofrichter, Ruth. Three Poets and Reality: Study of a German, an Austrian, 
and a Swiss Contemporary Lyricist. New Haven. 

Carossa, Weinheber, Steffen, each in his reaction to a seemingly disintegrating world: patient 
waiting for the dawn, subconscious welcoming of doom, faith in a message. Bibliography. 

Kollman, E. C. See Nineteenth Century, s.v. Miscellaneous. 

Kuehnemund, Richard. “German Prophets of Doom and Hope.” JH/J, 1. 
443-447. 

Pinthus, Kurt. ‘Culture inside Nazi Germany.”’ The American Scholar, 1x. 
483-498. 

Radkey, Jakoba B. ‘‘Strémungen und Bewertungen deutscher Literatur von 
1920 bis 1930.” Univ. of Wisconsin Summaries of Doctoral Dissertations, v1. 
309-311. 

Schumann, D. W. “Motifs of Cultural Eschatology in Post-Expressionistic 
German Poetry.” M DU, xxxtv. 247-261. 

“Enumerative Style and Its Significance in Whitman, Rilke, Wer- 
fel.” MLOQ, 11. 171-204. 

Viereck, Peter. See Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth Centuries, s.v. Miscel- 
laneous. 

Weiskopf, F. C. ‘Fear under the Shiny Armor: A Report on Nazi Literature.” 
Accent, 111. 14-17. 

Bahr. Collins, Ralph S. ‘Hermann Bahr’s Die Mutter, a Play of Decadence.” 
GR, xvi. 62-66. 

Carossa. Hofrichter, Ruth. See Miscellaneous. 

Dehmel. Beall, C. B. ““Housman, Dehmel and Dante.” MLN, tvm. 211. [Cf. 
PMLA, tvt. 1318.] 

Ernst. Semmler, Fritz. Charakier und Charakterisierung in den Novellen von 
Paul Ernst im Lichte der Psychologie von Ludwig Klages. New York Univ. diss. 
(abridgment). 

Fallada. See Hauptmann. 

Frenssen. Albrecht, Udo. “‘Frenssens Spiel mit der Sprache.’ GQ, xv. 147- 
156. 

George. Steiner, Herbert. Begegnung mit Stefan George. Aurora, N. Y. 

Valhope, C. N., and Morwitz, Ernst. (tr.). Stefan George: Poems. N. Y. 

Hauptmann. Ellis, Frances H. “Literary Symbolism in Hauptmann’s Novel 
Im Wirbel der Berufung.”” M DU, xxx1v. 326-332. 

Gaede, W. R. “Gerhart Hauptmanns Fragment ‘Die Biirgerin’.” GR, xvu. 
197-211. 

Reprint of rare text; well-informed if partial identification of models, circumstances. 
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Heuser, F. W. J. “Hauptmann’s Germanen und Romer.” GR, xvu. 174-196. 
Klemm, F. A. ‘‘Genesis—Thanatos in Gerhart Hauptmann.” GR, xvm. 273- 
281. 
“The Dead-Hand Motive as a Phase of Gerhart Hauptmann’s 
Romanticism.” MLQ, 11. 619-624. 

Milch, Werner. “‘Gerhart Hauptmann’s Youthful Memories.”’ BA, xvr. 139- 
141. 

Reichart, W. A. “I phigenie in Delphi.’”’ GR, xvi1. 221-237. 
Genesis, synopsis, analysis, synthesis of H.’s latest drama (1941); copious quotations. 

Slochower, Harry. “Hauptmann and Fallada: Uncoordinated Writers of 
Nazi Germany.” Accent, m1. 18-25. 

Squires, P. C. ““Hauptmann’s Der Ketzer von Soana.” GR, xvit. 212-220. 


A psychoanalytic appreciation. 
Wahr, F. B. “Theory and Composition of the Hauptmann Drama.” GR, 
xvi. 163-173. 


Perspectives of origin and structure. 





Weigand, H. J. “Auf den Spuren von Hauptmanns Florian Geyer (I).” 
PMLA, tvmt. 1160-1195. 
“A Close-Up of the German Peasants’ War.” Transactions of the 
Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, xxxv. 1-32. 

Ludwig, Paula. Meyer, Erika M. ‘Paula Ludwig.” GR, xvi. 282-287. 

Mann. Brennan, Joseph G. Thomas Mann’s World. N. Y. 

Lawson, Marjorie. ‘“The Transposed Heads of Goethe and of Mann.”’ M DU, 
xxxiv. 87-92. 

Spann, Meno. “Der Josephroman in Thomas Manns Gesamtwerk.”’ PMLA, 
tv. 552-571. 

Miegel. Woodbridge, Margaret. Key-Words in the Language of Agnes Miegel. 
Univ. of Illinois diss. (abstract). 

Morgenstern. Wirth, Otto. “Christian Morgenstern.” M DU, xxxiv. 64-79. 

Pohl. Reichart, W. A. “Gerhart Pohl and His Work.” M DU, xxxrv. 80-86. 

Rilke. Fairley, Barker. “Rainer Maria Rilke: An Estimate.” Univ. of Toronto 
Quarterly, x1. 1-14. 

Furst, Norbert. ‘“‘Rilke’s Translations of English, French, and Italian Son- 
nets.” SP, xxx1x, 139-142. 

Lemont, Jessie. (tr.) Rainer Maria Rilke: Poems. N. Y. 

Peters, H. F. ““Rilke—Rodin: A Correction.”” MLN, tvu. 9-10. 

Salinger, Herman. An Index to the Poems of Rainer Maria Rilke: Gesammelte 
Werke and S pate Gedichte. Madison, Wis. 
“‘Rilke’s Opening Lines.” MLN, tvtt. 1-9. 

Schumann, D. W. See Miscellaneous. 

Slochower, Harry. See Goethe. 

Schnitzler. Zeydel, E. H. “Can We Rely on Translations?” MLJ, xxv. 402- 
404. 


Points to tell-tale errors in Pierre Loving’s rendering of ‘“‘Literatur.”’ 
Steffen. Hofrichter, Ruth. See Miscellaneous. 
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Stehr. Richter, F. K. “Der vergleichende Ausdruck in Stehr’s Heiligenhof.” 
MDU, xxxiv. 318-325. 

“Hermann Stehrs Kiinstlernovellen.” JEGP, x1. 444-450. 
Wassermann. Blankenagel, J. C. The Writings of Jakob Wassermann. Boston. 
Weinheber. Hofrichter, Ruth. See Miscellaneous. 

Werfel. Schumann, D. W. See Miscellaneous. 


Americana Germanica 


Allen, George. ‘““Two Pennsylvania-Dutch Poets: Part 1, Henry Harbaugh; 
Part 1, Henry Lee Fisher.’”? AGR, vit. vi. 10-12, 34; rx. i. 10-12, 37. 

Arndt, K. J. “The First Wabash Song” [by George Rapp, 1814]. Indiana 
Magazine of History, xxxvui. 80-82. 

{Ed.] “Otto Paul Schinnerer, 1890-1942.” M DU, xxxrtv. 436. 

Fife, R. H. “In Memoriam Otto Paul Schinnerer.” GR, xvi. 312-314. 

Hagedorn, Hermann. “Julius Holz, American” [1856-1941]. AGR. vim. iv. 
4-5, 32. 

Holt, F. O. “Charles M. Purin.” M DU, xxx1v. 207-209. 

Jantz, H. S. See American, Section 11. 

Klein, Walter C. Johann Conrad Beissel, Mystic and Martinet, 1690-1768. 
Philadelphia. 

Prahl, A. J. “The Hagerstown Almanack: A Venerable Maryland Institu- 
tion.”” AGR, vir. v. 7-10. 

Schreiber, Theodore. “Pioneer Educator in Utah: The Story of Karl Gott- 
fried Maeser.”?’ AGR, vit. iv. 15-17. 

Schueler, Herbert. “In Memoriam: Frank Mankiewicz.’’ GQ, xv. 2-4. 

Seifert, L. W. J. ““Pennsylvania-German Dialect Literature.’”’ AGR, vit. iv. 
26-27, 36; v. 30-33. 

Sharpe, D. R. Walter Rauschenbusch. N. Y. 

Tappert, T. G., and Doberstein, J. W. (tr.). The Journals of Henry Melchior 
Muhlenberg, Vol. 1. Philadelphia. 

Ulke, Titus. ‘‘My Memories of Carl Schurz.” AGR, vu. iii. 30-31. [With por- 
trait by H. Ulke.] 2 

Wood, Ralph (ed.). The Pennsylvania Germans. Princeton. 
Prepared by several authors; chapters on journalism by R. Wood, on literature by H. H. 
Reichard, on the language by A. F. Buffington. 

Zieglschmid, A. J. F. ‘The Hutterians on the American Continent.”’ AGR, 
viii. iii. 20-24. 

Zucker, A. E. “Otto Heller—In Memoriam.” JEGP, xu1. 398-399. 

“Natural Selection and German-American.” Society for the History of 
the Germans in Maryland, Twenty-fifth Report, pp. 7-12. 
“Die Abendschule, 1853-1940: A Pioneer Weekly.” AGR, viut. iii. 
14-17. 
III. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


Baginsky, P. B. German Works Relating to America, 1493-1800. N. Y. 
Books Abroad, Vol. xv1. Univ. of Oklahoma. 
A quarterly comment on foreign book publications topically arranged. 
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[Ed.] “Books the Nazis Banned.” Bulletin of the N. Y. Public Library, 
xLVvI, 945-948. 


E.g. Heine’s Buch der Lieder, Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. 


[Ed.] ‘Charles M. Purin—Publications.” M DU, xxx1v. 288-289. 

[Edd.] “Bibliography of the Publications of George T. Flom, 1899-1941.” 
Scandinavian Studies ... Flom, pp. 16-31. 

Einarsson, Stefan. ‘‘Publications in Old Icelandic Literature and Language, 
1939-1940.” SS, xvi. 45-65. 
Critical account, topically arranged with running commentary. 


Graham, W. (ed.). The Romantic Movement: A Selective and Critical Bib- 
liography for the Year 1941.” ELH, 1x. 22-26 (German); 29-30 (Scandinavian). 
Lists foreign and American books, articles, and significant reviews; comments by the com- 
pilers R. T. Ittner and W. G. Johnson, and by E. H. Zeydel. 

Gumpert, Martin. “German Literature.”” New Int. Year Book, pp. 235-236. 

Gustafson, Alrik. ‘‘Danish Literature”; “Swedish Literature.” New Int. 

Year Book, pp. 163-164; p. 634. 

Haugen, Einar. “Norwegian Literature.”” New Int. Year Book, pp. 485-486. 

Heuser, F. W. J. (ed.). First Editions of the German Romantic Period in 
American Libraries. N. Y. 

Kaufmann, F. W. “Germanic Languages and Literatures.”” American Year 
Book, pp. 886-889. 


Concise reports %n selected items. 


Kunstmann, J. G. ‘‘Recent Literature of the Renaissance.” [Bibliography.] 
D. Germanic Languages. SP, xxxrx. 394-426. 

Lane, George S. ‘Indo-European Linguistics: Germanic.’’ American Year 
Book, pp. 909-910. 

Rapp, Franz. “Eine Handbibliothek zur deutschen Theatergeschichte.”’ 
M DU, xxxriv. 183-191. 
With characterizing remarks. 


Rosenberg, R. P. “Bibliographies for Hebrew Translators.” Jewish Forum, 
xxv (Dec., n.p.). 

Seidlin, Oskar. ‘Neue Literatur zur Romantik.” M DU, xxxtv. 241-246. 

Springer, Otto. A Working Bibliography for the Siudy of German and Germanic 
Philology. Univ. of Pennsylvania. [Mimeographed.] 


Comprehensive representation of non-literary aspects. 


Thomson, S. Harrison. Progress of Medieval and Renaissance Studies in the 
United States and Canada: Bulletin No. 16 (1941). No. 17. 

Zucker, A. E. (ed.). “Annual Bibliography” [for 1941; formerly ‘“Anglo- 
German Bibliography,’ published by the JEGP.] AGR, vut. iv. 41-48. [Com- 
piled by H. A. Pochmann, B. Q. Morgan, L. M. Price, W. A. Reichart, H. R. 
Warfel.] 


Lists (1) 234 titles of American and foreign articles and books (incl. some reviews) dealing with 
literary relations between German- and English-speaking countries and groups (Penn. Ger- 
man); (2) 103 projects, unpublished studies, etc. 
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TEXTBOOKS RECEIVED 1942 


English. Bachlor, Joseph M. and Henry, Ralph L. American Thinking and Writing. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Co. Pp. xxii +566. $2.25. 

Gates, Theodore J. and Wright, Austin. College Prose. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co. 
Pp. viii +565. $2.00. 

Greever, Garland and Jones, Easley S. The Century Handbook of Writing, 4th Edi- 
tion. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co. Pp. xvii+364. $1.35. 

Haber, Tom B. A Writer’s Handbook of American Usage. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co. Pp. viii +152. $1.00. 

McCallister, James Maurice. Purposeful Reading in College. New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co. Pp. v+170. $1.25. 

French. Bond, Otto F. Deuxiéme Etape. Basic French readings. Books six to ten 
bound tcgether Boston: D. C. Heath and Co. $1.60. 

France, Anatole. Le Livre de Mon Ami. Edited by J. Heywood Thomas. Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell. Pp. xx +184. 6s. 

France, Marie de. Fables. Edited by A. Ewert and R. C. Johnston. Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell. Pp. xxi+88. 6s. 6d. 

Fraser, W. H., Squair, J. and Parker. Clifford S. Revised Elementary French Gram- 
mar. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co. Pp. xvii+410. $1.80. 

Heredia, José-Maria de. Les Trophées. Cambridge: University Press, and New York: 
The Macmillan Co. Pp. xv +96. 

La Chanson de Roland. Edited by Rosalyn Gardner, W. S. Woods and H. H. Hilton, 
Jr. Boston: Ginn and Co. Pp. xviii+241. $3.00. 

Edited by F. Whitehead. Oxford: Basil Blackwell. Pp. xx +171. 7s. 8d. 

Richardson, Henry Brush. Oudline of French Grammar with Vocabularies. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co. Pp. vii +92. $.90. 

Ritchie, R. L. Greme and Simons, Claudine I. Essays in Translation from French. 
Cambridge: University Press, and New York: The Macmillan Co. Pp. x+405. 
$4.50. (1941). 

French Passages for Translation. Cambridge: University Press, and New 
York: The Macmillan Co. Pp. viii +169. $1.35. 

Rostand, Edmond. Cyrano de Bergerac. Edited by H. Ashton. Oxford: Basil Black- 
well. Pp. x +237. 7s 6d. 

Turgeon, Frederick King. French Review for Reading Knowledge. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Co. Pp. vii+164. $1.25. 

Verlaine, Paul. Sagesse. Cambridge: University Press, and New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. Pp. xii+50. $1.00. 

Voltaire. Candide. Edited by O. R. Taylor. Oxford: Basil Blackwell. Pp. xi +106. 6s. 

German. Goedsche, C. R. Sag’s auf deutsch! A first book for German conversation. 
New York: F. S. Crofts & Co. Pp. xiii+134. $1.50. 

Hagboldt, Peter. Graded German Readers. Books one to five alternate bound to- 
gether. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co. $1.40. 

and Kaufmann, F. W. Deutsch jiir Anfanger. An inductive presentation of 

minimum essentials. Revised edition. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co. Pp. vii+272. 

$1.60. 
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Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von. Die Leiden des jungen Werthers (sic). Edited by E. L. 
Stahl. Oxford: Basil Blackwell. Pp. xxxii +169. 6s. 

—— Poems. Selected by James Boyd. Oxford: Basil Blackwell. Pp. xi +212. 7s. 6d. 

Hoffman, E. T. A. Der goldene Topf. Ein Marchen aus der neuen Zeit. Edited by 
W. F. Mainland. Oxford: Basil Blackwell. Pp. xxix +103. 6s. 6d. 

Hofmannsthal, Hugo von. Der Tor und der Tod. Edited by Mary E. Gilbert. Ox- 
ford: Basil Blackwell. Pp. xxx +26. 3s. 6d 

Lenz, Harold F. H. Scientific German for Intermediate Students. New York: W. W. 
Norton and Co. Pp. 247. $1.85. 

Seidlin, Oskar. Der goldene Apfel. Eine Erzihlung fiir die Jugend. Edited by Ann 
Elizabeth Mensel. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co. Pp. x +189. $1.35. 

Vesper, Will. Tristan und Isolde: Parzival. Edited by Hans Jaeger and Bernhard 
Ulmer. New York: Henry Holt and Co. Pp. xxiii +193, Ixxvi. $1.40. 

Wernher der Gartenzre. Meier Helmbrecht. Edited by Charles E. Gough. (German 
Mediaeval Series, Section A, Vol. IT). Oxford: Basil Blackwell. Pp. xxxv +117. 6s. 

Japanese. Yamagiwa, Joseph K. Modern Conversational Japanese. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co. Pp. xii +240. $2.50. 

Portuguese. Carter, Henry Hare. Contos e anedotas brasileiros. A graded Portuguese 
reader. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Pp. xviii+241. $1.48. 

Kany, Charles E. and de Figueiredo, Fidelino. Elementary Portuguese Conversation. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Pp. vi+56. $.36. 

Spanish. Brett, Lewis Edward and Kurz, Harry. Intermediate Spanish Grammar and 
Readings. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co. Pp. xiv +524. 2.85. 

Castillo, Carlos and Sparkman, Colley F. Graded Spanish Readers. Books six to ten 
bound together. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co. $1.52. 

Diaz-Valenzuela, O. The Spanish Subjunctive. Philadelphia: David McKay Co. Pp. 
vi+75. $.75. 

Grismer, R. L. A Brief Spanish Grammar for Beginners. New York: The Macmillan 
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RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


By FREDERICK MORGAN PADELFORD, President 
of the Association 


ORTY-FOUR years ago I first attended a meeting of the Modern Lan- 

guage Association. That was upon the advice of Professor Albert S. 
Cook, who remarked that since at Charlottesville I would be seeking a post 
for the following year it would be well to meet the men in the profession. 
From the point of view of the market place it was not a paying investment, 
for one glance at my boyish countenance was apparently enough to satisfy 
the most undiscriminating employer that my services would be costly at 
any price. In every other respect, however, the venture did pay, for I then 
became aware that, youth and ignorance to the contrary, I had become a 
member of a nation-wide guild of scholars. 

That was long before the days of Group meetings, and all the papers were 
presented in general sessions. The committee had generously allowed me a 
place on the program and I read—not without trepidation in the presence 
of such formidable scholars as Von Jagemann, Gudeman, Grandgent, 
Hempl, and Gayley—a paper on “Old English musical terms.” The instru- 
ments were illustrated with wash drawings made by my roommate, Charles 
G. Osgood. Thus early our scholarship was a cooperative enterprise. In 
those days every paper was discussed, an ordeal that I had awaited with 
some apprehension. When mine was mercifully handled by Professors 
Baker, Bright, and Greene—all of the Johns Hopkins University—I felt 
a sense of gratitude that a half century has not erased. 

All told, there were twenty-three papers. Two of them I remember dis- 
tinctly. One was by Professor Grandgent on “From Franklin to Lowell, a 
century of New England pronunciation,” in which with inimitable humor, 
the author, laying aside his manuscript, read sentimental eighteenth-cen- 
tury love letters as they would have been pronounced by Benjamin Frank- 
lin. The other was on “Experiments in translating Anglo-Saxon poetry,” 
in which the enthusiastic linguist threw back his head and chanted his 
translation of Beowulf in stentorian tones that would have shaken the 
rafters of the stoutest mead-hall. The unexpected laughter that greeted this 
performance completely baffled the bard. 

The total membership of the Association for 1898 was 509, and in spirit 
there were two associations, for the Central Division had its own officers 
and held its own meetings. The attendance at Charlottesville was almost 
strictly confined to members from the Atlantic seaboard and was probably 
well under one hundred. This made for informality and intimacy. For two 
graduate students from Yale the high points of the meeting were a leisurely 
afternoon trip through the pleasant countryside to Monticello, and a gra- 
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cious dinner in the hospitable home of Professor and Mrs. Harrison. The 
serenity and mellowness of the University quite won our hearts and a purely 
casual inquiry by Professor Kent as to my future raised the naive hope that 
the University of Virginia would deem it desirable to insert a bit of unpol- 
ished rock from the Maine coast into its academic structure. Little did I 
then dream that I would spend my life in helping to build a university on 
the remote western shore. 

The early constitution of the Association provided that “The object of 
this Association shall be the advancement of the study of the Modern Lan- 
guages and their Literatures.” It was therefore quite in accord with the 
declared purpose of the Association that one session was devoted to a report 
of the so-called Committee of Twelve, “appointed (a) to consider the posi- 
tion of the Modern Languages (French and German) in Secondary Educa- 
tion; (b) to examine into and make recommendations upon methods of 
instruction, the training of teachers, and such other questions connected 
with the teaching of the Modern Languages in the Secondary Schools and 
the Colleges as in the judgment of the Committee may require considera- 
tion.” 

In line with this activity, at the corresponding meeting of the Central 
Division, held at the University of Nebraska, the President, Professor C. 
Alphonso Smith, addressed the members on ‘The Work of the Modern 
Language Association of America.” In this address he traced briefly the 
steps by which the modern languages had gained recognition in American 
schools and colleges, overcoming the prejudice entertained against them 
because of the prestige of Latin and Greek and demonstrating their practi- 
cal and cultural value. In this connection he recalled the sympathetic sup- 
port received from science departments, for “during the second meeting 
of the Modern Language Association of America (1884), a Committee from 
the Society of Naturalists of the Eastern United States presented the follow- 
ing resolution: ‘That the Society of Naturalists of the Eastern United 
States, recognizing the great importance of a thorough knowledge of Mod- 
ern Languages, especially of French and German, to students of Natural 
History, regard it as a hopeful sign that a Conference of Professors in this 
department is now assembled at Columbia College, and hereby express 
their hearty sympathy with this work’.” That was in 1884. During that 
decade and the following the modern languages came into their own. 

It was in my freshman year that French and German gained honorable 
recognition on the Colby College campus. From a remote past there had 
been a public exercise known as “Senior Orations with Junior Parts.” This 
exercise was held in the Baptist Church because of its large seating capacity. 
—We took our culture seriously in the nineties. The Junior Parts were 
merely orations spun from the inner resources of the participants, but the 
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Senior Orations furnished the real feast, the piéces de resistance. Tradition- 
ally there were two of these orations, assigned to the two seniors who stood 
first and second in rank. The first orator delivered his own translation of a 
Latin oration turned into Greek; the second orator, his version of a Greek 
oration turned into Latin. Now in the spring of 1893, the insistence of the 
recently appointed Professor of Modern Languages—a German from the 
University of Kiel—won the concession that there should be two more 
senior orations, assigned to the two men who stood third and fourth in the 
class, one to be French turned into German, and the other German turned 
into French. Of course the supremacy of Greek and Latin was not to be 
questioned, but it was something for the modern tongues to be heard from 
the same platform. 

During the first decade and a half in the present century the modern 
languages were increasingly studied, and enjoyed growing public favor. It 
was only a question of which should prosper the more, French or German, 
and there existed a rivalry which for the most part was healthy and con- 
trolled. French enjoyed a cultural recognition that dated from the seven- 
teenth century, but German found its advocates in our German-American 
citizenry and in a generation of American scholars in the various disciplines 
who had received their graduate training in the German universities. 

Then came the World War and German fell into a disfavor from which 
it had only partly recovered when the present war began. With naive 
insularity the American people first took the attitude that they would show 
their scorn for Germany by refusing to learn her language. Then when the 
war venom had somewhat spent itself, the internal conditions of Germany 
were such that she no longer was making the significant scientific and cul- 
tural contributions that had given her prestige for half a century or more. 
Scholars themselves found little that was significant as they scanned the 
thinning pages of the German periodicals. As a consequence, French profited 
at the expense of German. There was also an appreciable increase in the 
study of Spanish, and to a lesser degree of Italian. 

In the meantime, the years from 1900 to 1930 saw an unprecedented 
expansion in the study of English. The graduate schools were taxed to train 
enough men and women to meet this demand. English seemed to be the 
fair-haired child in the academic world. 

The years from 1931 to 1941, however, witnessed something of a decline 
in the relative standing not only of the modern languages and literatures, 
including English, but of all the humanistic disciplines. This shift was the 
result of many factors. One, of course, was the amazing strides that, as the 
result of our inventive genius, were made in mechanics and in all branches 
of engineering, and which for the time tended to distort values, confusing 
ends and means, the intrinsic and the extrinsic. Surrounded with mechanical 
gadgets, and increasingly dependent upon them for our creature comforts 
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and our practical efficiency, we were inclined to take a mechanistic view 
of life. Another factor was the vast and complex social changes taking place 
in the world, which occasioned a swing to the social sciences—economics, 
political science, and sociology. How effectively these disciplines can direct 
such changes remains to be seen, but the past decade has certainly seen 
them in the saddle. A third factor was the lowering of the norm of academic 
intelligence which resulted from the policy of keeping all boys and girls in 
school until a certain age and the desire of parents to give their children a 
college education, regardless of interest or ability. It is axiomatic that the 
more we reduce the mean of academic intelligence, the more the humanities 
will be neglected in favor of manual and vocational skills and techniques. 

During the current year the humanities have suffered a still further 
eclipse because of the war. Those students who have not already entered the 
Service or the war industries are emphasizing courses related to the war 
effort. Some alarmists foresee the end of the traditional American college 
and of non-technical education. I cannot share this pessimistic view. I think 
we have every reason to believe that our people will wish to return to nor- 
mal ways of living as soon as possible after the war is ended, and that our 
youth will flock back to our colleges and universities as soon as they are 
released from the Service. 

But that the humanities, which have been on trial for several years, will 
continue to be on trial after the duration, can hardly be doubted. Such or- 
ganizations as the American Historical Society, the American Philosophical 
Society, Phi Beta Kappa, and our own organization all recognize the seri- 
ousness of the situation and are seeking ways and means to influence public 
opinion in favor of humanistic studies. Such being the case, the future wel- 
fare of English and the modern foreign languages as disciplines would seem 
to be a proper subject to discuss at this time. 

I recognize, of course, that such a discussion is outlawed by a strict inter- 
pretation of our Constitution. We have seen that in the earlier days the 
Moden Language Association was concerned in part with the problem of 
instruction and the training of teachers. By 1929, however, the Association 
had come to feel that as an organization it no longer needed to stress such 
matters and consequently reworded Article II of its Constitution to read: 
“The object of the Association shall be the advancement of research in the 
modern languages and literatures.” Since that time the programs have been 
restricted to research. Such ancillary organizations as the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of French, the Secondary Education Board, and the Col- 
lege English Association—to name but three—which have taken over the 
problems of curriculum and teaching that once concerned the Association 
as such, are allowed to meet in conjunction with the Association but not to 
encroach upon the time reserved for the Association’s own programs. 

The Association, however, cannot afford to be snuffy and to ignore these 
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problems of teaching, because its own welfare is involved. If the languages 
and literatures were to suffer a partial eclipse, the Association would suffer 
in exact proportion. That the Association is aware of this is evident from 
its own willingness to violate its Constitution as shown by the authorization 
of the “Commission on Trends in Education,” which has already sponsored 
two admirable publications. Perhaps one might put up a case for the con- 
stitutionality of this commission by arguing that since the object of the 
Association is the advancement of research, it is legitimate for the Associa- 
tion to defend the jobs which make research workers possible. 

So I feel some assurance that the Association will not take me to task for 
giving my views on a subject of such immediate concern to all of its mem- 
bers. Before doing so, however, may I pause for a moment to survey in 
retrospect the impressive achievements of our Association in its self-ap- 
pointed task of furthering research. Our members constitute an army of 
workers who have been pursuing scholarly studies in all of the modern 
languages and in all the periods of the literatures involved. In American 
literature, a relatively new field, our scholarship is, as would be expected, 
preéminent; in English literature we far surpass England herself in the 
volume of research in every period, and while some of the work is superficial, 
or pedestrian, much of it is of highest quality. One has but to summarize the 
contributions of American scholars to our knowledge of Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, Johnson, Wordsworth, and a host of lesser 
men to realize how large a share of the best scholarship in the field of 
English letters has been the work of Americans. 

In Germanics, scholarship in German-American literary relations is, 
naturally, outstanding in the United States. But a glance at the production 
in bibliographies, surveys and monographs, in such fields as philology, the 
later Middle Ages, the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and especially 
in the eighteenth century and the Romantic period, will show what fruits 
scholarship in Germanics has brought forth in this country. 

In the Romance field, our scholars have made linguistic studies now 
regarded as fundamental to the history of French, Provencal, Spanish, 
Italian, and Rumanian; and these theoretical formulations have been 
accompanied by scores of carefully edited texts. In the province of literary 
history the investigations have frequently reached a high level and in 
Hispanic literary history our scholars have made the most voluminous con- 
tribution of any nation, and perhaps the most valuable in its aggregate 
worth. 

What would the men who, somewhat timidly and somewhat on the de- 
fensive, founded the Association sixty years ago have thought if they could 
have foreseen the fruits of their action, the extent of the annual bibliogra- 
phies of the members, which require well over one hundred pages in the 
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official publication, and the number and character of the journals issued in 
America. All honor, then, to the Association for its fine past. 

But the past does not secure the future, and we are all aware of an in- 
creasing concern for the status of languages and literatures as academic 
subjects. We have witnessed the melancholy decline of Latin and Greek, and 
we wonder if a like fate awaits modern foreign languages and English. Are 
they also to be shoved to the wall? This brings us back to our main subject. 

So far as English composition and foreign languages as tool subjects are 
concerned, I think we have nothing to fear. English composition will always 
be required because the practical need for it is so great. Society cannot get 
along without it and will insist that it be well taught. To be sure, in the 
past the study of the modern foreign languages, even as tool subjects, has 
met with a good deal of opposition, but that has been because of our insu- 
larity. Since physically and culturally the United States has been the most 
isolated of nations, we have never really felt the need of knowing these 
languages. Save for the Mexicans, whose culture has only recently interested 
us, we have no neighbors who speak a different tongue, and we have been so 
absorbed in the material conquest of a rich continent that we have had little 
time or inclination seriously to concern ourselves with the affairs of other 
peoples. But that era is gone forever, and as a nation we shall inevitably 
play a greatly increased réle in international affairs. 

The teachers of foreign languages may well take heart, for however dark 
the momentary outlook, when this war is over foreign languages will be 
regarded as a necessary part of training, with both business and diplomacy 
putting a premium upon proficiency in them. Moreover, economic and 
political relations inevitably pave the way for cultural relations, as all 
history teaches. It will be to the immediate advantage of these disciplines 
that, through the various foreign language societies, such careful study of 
teaching techniques has been made in recent years. 

But what of the study of literature? Is it to be discarded as Latin and 
Greek before it? I believe that while the situation is extremely grave, the 
answer to that question lies entirely with us. If the study of literature should 
come to occupy a very subordinate place in the curricula of our colleges 
and universities, and of our secondary schools as well—and there is danger 
that this may take place—we teachers of literature would be to blame. We 
could not honestly lay our defeat to the changing social order or the absorp- 
tion of the age in things mechanical. We hold in our hands the best cards 
in thescholastic pack, we are rich in trumps, and if we haven’t sense enough 
to play them, we shall have no one but ourselves to blame if the game is lost. 

In saying that we hold the trump cards I mean exactly that; I mean that, 
human nature being what it is, there is no other subject in the curriculum 
that can make an appeal comparable to that of literature, if only it is prop- 
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erly presented. If our courses in literature are failing to attract students, it is 
not because of any fundamental changes in society, it is because our teach- 
ing, for some reason, is ineffective. A fresh survey of the subject will, I 
think, make this apparent. 

Broadly speaking, courses in literature embrace (1) the study of literary 
history and (2) the experiencing of literature. Sometimes these activities 
are carried on independently of one another; sometimes they are fused. 
Neither one can be neglected by a department that appreciates its respon- 
sibility. 

Literary history is an important, indeed an essential, branch of history. It 
deals with the thought of the race as men have consciously sought to give 
it, or have unconsciously succeeded in giving it, permanent and beautiful 
expression. Thus the funeral oration of Pericles was consciously written 
with this end in mind; the Gettysburg Speech achieved it without premedi- 
tation or artistic awareness. The two addresses alike became immortal. 

Literary history, like any other branch of history, may concern itself with 
minute and highly detailed studies of a phenomenon or of an occurrence 
that falls within its field. Thus it may deal with problems of authorship, 
text, language, metrics, sources, interpretation, and the like, studies that 
are legitimate, and in fact necessary. In its broader aspects, however, literary 
history seeks to interpret phenomena as a part of the chain of human ex- 
perience. Men and schools are studied with reference to the times which pro- 
duced them and the prevailing climate of opinion, and then in turn with 
reference to their impact upon succeeding generations. Thus to interpret 
Emerson, one must know the physical characteristics of New England, 
understand the social, economic, and religous mores of the predominatingly 
middle-class Calvinistic folk who inhabited it, and be versed in the German 
transcendental movement; and to appreciate the influence which Emerson 
exerted upon his own and succeeding generations, one must be able to trace 
the changes which his doctrines effected in the American sense of values and 
outlook, disentangling his influence from those which stemmed from other 
sources. In other words, the problem is to determine what Emerson did to 
the American scene. It is a task that calls for wide learning, balanced judg- 
ment, and delicate insight. 

To put it differently, the centre of interest may be a literary phenomenon 
—a writer, a school of writers, or a literary type—or it may lie outside of the 
literary phenomenon, which is studied only as an aid to the interpretation 
of something else. Thus one may study the Puritan writings for the light 
that they throw on Puritanism, as Professor Haller has actually done in his 
admirable volume. As a matter of fact, studies of this latter sort are destined 
to receive increasing attention because of the shift of emphasis in the study 
of history itself from political to social phenomena. The fences that once 
separated scholars trained in history from those trained in literature have 
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been coming down, and the two groups are found working harmoniously in 
the same garden. To recognize this, one need but recall Parrington’s Main 
Currents, Professor Ralph H. Gabriel’s The Course of American Democratic 
Thought, Professor Thomas F. Crane’s Italian Social Customs in the Six- 
teenth Century and Dr. Louis Wright’s Middle-class Culture in Elizabethan 
England. The techniques employed are essentially the same: the assembling 
and ordering of data and the formulating and testing of hypotheses, proc- 
esses which require the most delicate and refined powers for correct analysis, 
and breadth and comprehensiveness of understanding for synthesis. 

The study of literary history can therefore be justified on the same 
grounds as the study of political and social history. It can be adequately 
defended purely on the ground that it satisfies the very human desire to 
know. In that sense it has an intrinsic value, without reference to an end 
beyond itself. But as a branch of the history of culture, it has great extrinsic 
value as well, for it helps to supply that knowledge of the past and of the 
mind of man without which any attempt to understand present-day society 
or to direct its course is futile. To be sure, our knowledge of the past never 
fully explains the present because the present is always so enormously 
complex that some factors escape detection; even so, such knowledge as we 
have is indispensable to the solving of current problems. 

In one very important respect, however, literary history differs in its ends 
from other branches of history: it prepares one for the understanding, real- 
ization, and enjoyment of literature itself. It helps to prepare one to experi- 
ence literature. This brings us to a consideration of the study of literature as 
literature. 

However desirable the study of literary history, it is by no means so 
fundamental as the study of the literature itself. Too often in our schools 
and colleges it is offered as a substitute, or as a partial substitute. No such 
substitution is possible, however, for literature studied and experienced as 
literature has an absolutely unique service to perform in our system of edu- 
cation. No other subject can possibly take its place. This unique service is 
nothing less than the training and discipline of the feelings. 

The feelings play an essential part in the infinitely varied situations which 
confront the individual, both those which concern him alone and those 
which involve his relations to others. If the judicial faculty and the feelings 
are equally developed, they correct and complement each other and the 
result is a finely balanced personality, but if on the one hand, the feelings are 
crude and coarse, or, on the other hand, capricious or unrestrained through 
lack of discipline, the judgment itself is not to be trusted. Life is a constant 
series of adjustments, and one’s happiness and influence are directly pro- 
portioned to his attitudes as determined by the harmonious coéperation of 
disciplined judgment and disciplined emotions. 

As a distinguished American philosopher has written, ‘Education of the 
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feelings, which both requires and makes possible acquaintance with an 
increasingly wide variety of feelings, brings about the development of the 
capacity to discriminate among feelings—the capacity to discern among 
them differences, likenesses, and other relations of which we were before 
unconscious. Discrimination or discernment is commonly described as the 
capacity to ‘tell the difference,’ and this is substantially correct. But more 
accurately it is the capacity not so much to tell as to notice a difference and, 
indeed, not exclusively a difference but equally a likeness or other relation 
to which persons not having had the sort of education now under considera- 
tion would be blind. 

“Only a moment’s reflection is needed to perceive how essential a part of 
the education of a complete man, and how important not only to the sen- 
sibilities but often even to the happiness of those with whom he comes in 
contact, is this capacity in him to distinguish nuances of feeling more subtle 
and relationships between them less obvious than those which spontane- 
ously thrust themselves upon everyone. . . . This sensitiveness and capacity 
for fine discrimination alone makes possible the intuitive apprehension of 
another’s temperament and a sympathetic insight into his scheme of values, 
his motives, his problems, his ideals and aspirations, or in general into the 
meaning or the puzzle which life presents from his unique point of view. It 
is thus the indispensable foundation for tactful dealing with others and for 
accurate appreciation of the endless variety of human relationships and 
human situations.” 

In defining the man fully established in the virtues, Aristotle says that 
such a man will feel the right emotion and just the right degree of emotion 
under all circumstances. One needs only to have this stated, to agree with 
it. No society is commendable, indeed no society is safe, if the feeling- 
dimensions of its citizens are undeveloped or subject to caprice. In a 
democracy, of all societies, where the health of the nation is the health of 
the average citizen, disciplined emotional life is absolutely necessary for 
the national well being. 

The intellect and the emotions are constantly acting and reacting upon 
each other, and one plays as large a part in life as the other. Yet the surpris- 
ing thing is that we build our educational programs primarily upon intellec- 
tual education and assume that the emotional life will take care of itself. Of 
course this is nonsense. To be sure, the home and the Church play a part in 
this education of the feelings, but increasingly the responsibility for the 
rounded training of youth is placed upon the schools. 

Such being the case, provision for this training of the feelings, this disci- 


1C. J. Ducasse, “Are the Humanities Worth Their Keep?”, The American Scholar, v1 
(1937), 462-463. 
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pline of the emotions, this maturing of the sentiments must be found in the 
teaching of literature. Literature is able to satisfy the emotions because it 
gratifies that insistent desire for adventure, that eager thrust into the un- 
known and unrealized, which, compounded of both thought and feeling, is 
one of the most fundamental of human urges. This craving for fresh ex- 
perience is with man from the first dawn of consciousness until the last 
spark of life flickers into ashes. To this end literature ‘“‘ransacks the ages, 
spoils the climes.” Such is the power of the imagination that we react to the 
characters and situations encountered in reading, to the things said and 
done, as if we were meeting them in real life. They become a part of the 
very texture of our experience. We bid farewell to Calypso, turn our frail 
craft seaward and smite the sounding furrows; we shoulder aged Priam and 
fight our way through the flaming gates of Troy; we see Matilda gathering 
flowers on the farther bank of the stream or Beatrice sweetly smiling beyond 
the cruel flames; we ponder with Hamlet whether it is best to be or not to be; 
we pour the molten metal upon the mad crowd beneath the cathedral walls; 
we look down from the magic mount upon the life of the valley. 

Our everyday living tends to fall into a routine in which we fail to see the 
import of the things that we do, the beauty that surrounds us, the potenti- 
alities of the lives that we touch. But literature quickens our appreciation 
and understanding, and liberates us. It brings out the values of life by 
placing it against a proper background. It sorts and rearranges these values, 
thrusting aside the trifling and the ephemeral, and exalting the significant 
and the permanent. It makes us aware that things seemingly of great 
moment may count for little or nothing, and that things apparently of little 
moment may be fraught with the greatest consequence. 

We need not concern ourselves with the age-old debate over the question 
of whether the end of literature, as one of the fine arts, is merely to delight, 
to teach and delight, or to teach through delight. It is enough for our 
purpose to recognize that the proper reading of it does enlarge one’s experi- 
ence, sharpen his perceptions, and refine his feelings. 

I have said the proper reading, because literature as often taught and 
studied does not produce these results. By the proper reading I mean the 
actual experiencing of a piece of literature—be it poetry, drama, novel, or 
story—whereby, through the imagination, one makes the experience por- 
trayed his own. As Professor A. C. Bradley expressed it in his first Oxford 
lecture, “An actual poem is the succession of experiences—sounds, images, 
thoughts, emotions—through which we pass when we are reading as poeti- 
cally as we can.’” These printed characters arranged before us on a white 
page are not a poem, they are not the “Ode to the West Wind,” they are but 


2 A.C. Bradley, Oxford Lectures on Poetry (Macmillan, 1926), p. 4. 
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symbols of what a poet once thought and felt in a moment or a period of 
intense living, but such is the recreative power of the imagination that it 
can transform these symbols into life again; or perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say the imagination can pass through the gateway of these 
symbols into a living experience. The Ode exists, then, only when some one 
is experiencing it. 

To enable young people to experience literature, to enable them to live 
vicariously in a world of vivid thoughts and emotions from which they 
return to what—for want of a better term—we call actual life more wise, 
more just, more gentle, more humane, is the highest use to which the teach- 
ing of literature can be put. As a recent writer has happily expressed it, 
literature is “worthy of study because human beings need the finest values 
other human beings have to give.’ 

Literary history is, as I have tried to say above, a perfectly legitimate, 
indeed, an important field of academic study, but it is not to be confused 
with the experiencing of literature. Both fall within the province of depart- 
ments of literature, but they are different activities and require different 
approaches and techniques. We must not lose sight of the fact that just as 
one may be thoroughly schooled in theology and yet know nothing of reli- 
gion as a personal experience, so one may know a vast deal about a piece of 
literature and yet not really know it, because he has never experienced it. 
Thus one may be thoroughly familiar with the life of Coleridge, may be 
versed in English prosody, may have read volumes on the Romantic Move- 
ment, may have traversed all the long and fascinating road to Xanadu, and 
yet may never have entered the magic realm, never seen the stately pleasure 
dome, never gazed into the measureless caverns. But so far as our students 
are concerned, the supremely important thing is that they enter and see. 

If literature is to be a living experience for students, how is this end to be 
secured? What further is required than that we assign the books to be read, 
trust that they will take, and turn to our research with a free conscience. 
Alas! there is no such royal highway, for it is only when a lad is really ready 
for it that he can experience literature. If his reading were to be confined to 
the strictly contemporary scene there would be less for us to do, for to a 
considerable degree he would already be oriented in the society out of which 
that reading sprang, but if the literature derives from some earlier period— 
and certainly we wish to liberate him from the narrow confines of the 
present—then the strangeness of time and place and language must be 
overcome. The reader must first come to feel at home in a new society where 
differences of custom and perhaps of speech hinder his recognition of the 
essential kinship of humanity. Thus if he is to read the Canterbury Tales he 


* Thomas Clark Pollock, The Nature of Literature (Princeton Press), 1942, p. xiii. 
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must first become familiar with strange manners and dress and modes of 
life, to say nothing of archaic language, before he is prepared to be one of 
the goodly company of the pilgrims. Again, if he is to read Jane Austen he 
must acquire something of the spirit of the time and feel not too self- 
conscious or critical in a society of satin hose and ostrich plumes, where 
ladies and gentlemen converse in genteel Johnsonian periods, before he can 
enjoy what Meredith has declared to be the most perfect expression of the 
comic spirit in English. Even the reading of modern literature often requires 
preliminary adjustments before the student is ready to enjoy it. For ex- 
ample, he is not prepared to read Swann’s Way until he knows something 
of Proust’s philosophy and in imagination at least accepts the thesis that the 
present lives in the past and the past in the present in a way to a degree not 
commonly recognized and that the real in human personality is discovered 
in flashes of memory. Then for most of the literature of the past there is the 
need of working through critical notes that explain allusions, clarify lan- 
guage, and otherwise elucidate the text. 

It is the office of the teacher to see that the student is thus prepared to 
experience any given piece of literature; it is equally his office to see that 
the student actually does experience it. Too often it happens that the prepa- 
ration is mistaken for the end or that the two activities are so confused that 
the student is given no opportunity, much less encouragement, to enjoy the 
great adventure. It requires abandon and it does not suffer interruption. I 
am satisfied that the principal reason why so many college students shy 
away from what they call the “classics” and look back with distaste upon 
their high school training in English is that they never really lived the 
literature assigned them. They never got sufficiently away from notes to 
lose themselves in the play, the poem, or the story. It is like preparing all 
the plans and specifications for a house but never building it; or like con- 
structing the scenery, making the costumes, learning the lines, but never 
giving the play. 

To help the student to experience the literature requires both sensitive- 
ness and resource. The instructor is responsible for bringing two minds 
together, and he must be able so to lend himself to the literature under con- 
sideration that the student finds in him the reflection of that which he is 
reading. For the moment, he embodies the thoughts and emotions of the 
original and thereby adds a warmth and intensity. To this end it is most 
important that the instructor be able to read aloud so sympathetically that 
the written page comes to life in the very tones of his voice. So essential is 
this that one who cannot thus read has no business to attempt the teaching 
of literature. He may be able to teach literary history or linguistics or 
criticism, but he cannot teach literature. 

After a student has thus experienced literature, the instructor has yet to 
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contribute a most valuable service, for the student is then prepared, and 
usually eager, to discuss what he has read with some one whose judgment 
he respects and whose companionship he enjoys. Here is the congenial oc- 
casion for reviewing that which has been read, analyzing the experiences 
portrayed, their sincerity and truth to life, their social, ethical, and spiritual 
implications, and the effectiveness of their presentation. The contribution 
of the instructor at this stage will be exactly proportioned to his sensibilities, 
his insight into character, his knowledge of life, his aesthetic maturity. He 
interprets life to the living. This does not mean that he takes the centre of 
the stage and puts on a show or that he obtrudes his personality, for his 
opinions are likely to be more valued if they are sought rather than gratui- 
tously presented. But his whole personality comes into play and reveals itself 
far more completely than in the teaching of any other subject. His students 
partake of his life; he not only gives them ideas, but he gives them himself. 

Surely it is not out of place on such an occasion as this to dwell upon 
these pedagogical details, for if it is the responsibility of teachers of litera- 
ture in school and college to mold the sentiments, to establish the attitudes, 
to train the feelings of a whole generation of young people, then it is of 
supreme moment that we know how to handle the job. Perhaps we have 
been only partly aware of what is at stake. Perhaps our modesty or the 
apathy that results from an oft-repeated task has made us more or less 
insensible of the importance of what we are doing. But we hold a key posi- 
tion and our responsibility is very great. Certainly if the teaching is what 
it should be there is no subject in the curriculum to rival ours in its appeal, 
for it does not merely deal with life, it is life. 

We have that for which men are longing, even though they may be only 
partly aware of it, or not aware of it at all. For we must not forget that by 
nature man is imaginative rather than practical, and that he pays to the 
practical only so much heed as the harsh necessities of life force upon him. 
It is popular in certain quarters to speak of literature as an escape from 
life. No, it is not an escape from life; it is an escape into life. It is an escape 
from a mechanized world which spells death to the human spirit, into a 
free world where the human spirit can expand. Once a student has entered 
this world he knows its value and he knows the road which leads to it. 

The sum of the whole matter is this: the study of literary history, reveal- 
ing what man has thought and felt in the past and illuminating the present, 
should commend itself to all students of an inquiring and philosophical type 
of mind. The study of literature per se is universal in its appeal. Together, 
literary history and literature present an offering of unparalleled attractive- 
ness. 

A member of this Association has recently drawn up for the Commission 
on Trends in Education a very able defense of the study of literature. It is 
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hard to see how the case could be more eloquently and convincingly stated. 
But it is my considered opinion that this document will do its greatest serv- 
ice to the members of the Association themselves by giving us a new real- 
ization of our high calling and our social responsibility. After all, who else 
will be convinced of its validity? College presidents and deans, our col- 
leagues, superintendents and principals of schools, editors of educational 
journals? They all have their own firsthand experience in literature courses 
to check against it, and I fear many of them will be conscious of a great 
disparity between theory and practice. On a recent date there were in the 
United States 3,407,331 college graduates twenty-five years of age or older. 
To this number may be added a few hundred thousand under that age. Al- 
most all of these graduates had three years of English in high school and at 
least one year in college, and most of them had some exposure to foreign 
literatures. What have they to say about the value of their study of liter- 
ature? If a majority feel that it was a rich experience, we need have no 
fears. If they do not feel so about it, then it is time for us to find out why. 

At this particular stage in the national life, it is peculiarly incumbent 
upon us to live up to the full measure of our responsibility as teachers of 
literature. Thousands of young men now in our classes will shortly be 
drawn into the great struggle. Are we fortifying their spirits, are we giving 
them something real to take with them? The other day one of my friends 
who was On a train from Portland to Seattle chanced to be seated with a 
young draftee from the University of Oregon en route to Camp Lewis. The 
lad was reading the Oxford Book of English Verse. Somebody had done some- 
thing for that lad. 

On the other hand, in these days of feverish unrest, we should not forget 
that we are scholars as well, and that when our day’s teaching has been done 
and our war tasks have been performed, it is our duty in calmness of spirit 
to return to our libraries and to carry on our research, which, if it be well 
done, is not for a day but for all time. 
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On December 3, 1942, in Pasadena, Dean Frederick M. Padelford, Presi- 
dent of the Modern Language Association for 1942, died suddenly of coro- 
nary thrombosis. He was on his way to preside at the annual meeting of the 
Association which was to have been held in New York. His death imposes 
a grave and irreparable loss upon American humanistic education and 
scholarship. It falls unhappily at a moment when our humanistic culture, 
in its present peril, can least spare the kind of support and service to which 
Dean Padelford devoted his whole life. 

Frederick Morgan Padelford was born of a clerical family, in Haverhill, 
Massachusetts, on February 27, 1875. He attained to the degree of B.A. 
at Colby College in 1896, and of Ph.D. at Yale in 1899. 

His three years at Yale under the training of the late Albert S. Cook 
were highly significant in the shaping of his career. In the graduate study 
of those days teacher and student were usually on intimate and informal 
terms with one another, and perhaps the best teaching went on through per- 
sonal and unprescribed association. Cook had brought back from Germany 
the severe scientific discipline in the study of literature which English, just 
then coming into its own, sorely needed for substantial qualification among 
the Liberal Arts. But such discipline, though essential, Cook administered 
as a lesser part of the whole subject. He used it, and taught others to use it, 
without compromise in the service of humanistic appreciation in the largest 
sense, an appreciation through imagination, emotion, and intellect, con- 
vertible into living and fertile personality. 

Instinct with such ideas and their corollaries, and abounding with a 
youthful enthusiasm which never ebbed, Padelford went, a newly fledged 
doctor, to the University of Idaho, and after two years, in 1901, to the 
University of Washington, where he spent the remaining forty-one years 
of his life. He saw the University’s registration grow from 600 students to 
14,000. In this expansion he played a determinant part. But into the in- 
stitution’s less visible and more essential growth, its standards, its culture, 
its ideals, he infused his energies and projected his counsel unsparingly. 
Whether as administrator, teacher, or scholar, he deployed his powers with 
equal balance and effect. 

All this service has been illuminated with his characteristic gay and 
buoyant spirit, and warmed by reflection from the genial hearth of his family 
where hundreds of students and friends have found cheer and comfort. 
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With all else he found time and energy for service to his city and commu- 
nity. He served as a trustee of the Seattle Public Library, and of the Art 
Museum, and was at one time President of the Art Institute. 

From academic and civic bounds his influence, through his inspired stu- 
dents and writings, has gone forth into all the regions of English literary 
scholarship. Honors and calls to other institutions have followed one an- 
other, but these were not the matter of his quest. 

His talents as administrator, teacher, and scholar were tempered in rare 
balance, unless indeed we should think of them as but three manifestations 
of one talent. He loved affairs, not with ambition or a taste for intrigue, but 
with something of the same gust that he satisfied in golf or handball, or in 
the contest with nature in hunting, or cruising, or mountain-climbing. It 
was a game. But the stakes were in terms of service rendered. He bore his 
part with patience, tact, humor, sympathy, fair generosity. His quiet point- 
ing of the real issue often settled the dust of prolonged and confused dis- 
cussion. No struggling, or even negligible, aspirant ever felt himself neglected 
or ignored by the Dean, or went out unblessed by his compassion. But his 
allegiance to high standards of honest culture were none the less unexcep- 
tional and steady. Without seeming to fight, he won. Or, if he lost, he did 
not give up, but rose cheerfully again to the everlasting issue, and came 
through somehow without enemies. 

In like manner his whole personality went into his teaching—his warmth, 
his drollery, his sympathy, his keen and accurate search for a student’s real 
potential, his careful nurture of such powers by the particular means of 
literature—all with a single clear conception before him of the happier and 
more effective person which that student might, with his help, turn out to 
be. Fitting it is that his last utterance, his Presidential Address, published 
in this issue, should embody his reason of faith in the study of literature 
and his doctrine of the art of teaching it. 

He understood young people by a kind of divination, partly because he 
never forgot the common frustrations and dissatisfactions, as well as the 
joys, of his own youth; and partly because an unfailing abundance of youth 
welled up in his own irrepressible nature. It was thus that he met the ex- 
hausting demands of his last year, and took his very end easily in his stride. 

Padelford’s performance as a scholar expressed his whole nature as much 
as did his teaching or his part in affairs. The Bibliography of his writings, 
running to nearly ninety items, published in the December number of The 
Modern Language Quarterly (pages 519-524), tells the story. The dates of 
these items show how unremitting were his inquiries. About one third of 
them are concerned with Edmund Spenser, and illustrate how his interest 
concentrated on this poet more and more with the years. His studies in 
Spenser were principally occupied with the ideas that entered into the com- 
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position of Spenser’s poetry—theological, political, philosophical, and so- 
cial—with Spenser’s part in the tradition of chivalry and his affinity with 
the thought and temper of the Renaissance. But Padelford could on occa- 
sion take off his coat and descend to wrestle with a date or a text, to “‘settle 
hoti’s business” or a statistical matter of vocabulary. 

Nearly a third of the list treats of other Elizabethan and Tudor poets, 
especially Wyatt and Surrey. The rest of the titles range through various 
fields. Among other works in the list are his translations from Plutarch, 
Basil, and Scaliger, on the art and effect of poetry (1902, 1905), his edition 
of Early Sixteenth Century Lyrics (1907), his edition of Surrey (1920, revised 
1928). For more than a dozen years he has lavished his knowledge, skill, 
and energy upon the Variorum Edition of Spenser’s Works, both as one of 
the General Editors, and as Special Editor of Books 1 (1932) and m1 (1934) 
of the Faery Queen, and, with others, of Books v1 and vir (1938). It would 
be impossible to describe or measure his generous share in this laborious 
project. 

Perhaps his most conspicuous feat as a scholar was his discovery in 1932 
of the lost translation, certainly by Spenser, of the pseudo-Platonic dialogue 
Axiochus, of which no copy had been seen or accurately described by a 
Spenserian scholar for nearly two hundred years. This text Padelford recog- 
nized, reclaimed, and identified in an exhaustive edition (1934). 

Lastly, just before his death, he completed and prepared for press the 
Spenser Allusion Book, originally proposed and sponsored by the Spenser 
Group in this Association, and carried forward under the editorship of the 
late Ray Heffner. For this book Padelford has supplied a long and detailed 
prefatory essay on the influence of Spenser before 1700. There is a present 
hope and possibility that this book may appear as one of the volumes in 
the Variorum Edition. 

As a scholar Padelford was strict, sceptical, untiring, tolerating no re- 
search for mere research’s sake. He never suffered from the scholar’s melan- 
choly which is emulation. His most highly specialized work was never 
cloistered and irrelevant to life. He was a humanist in the best sense, 
whose humanism transcended the bounds of academic specialism, and drew 
into its sunny scope men and women of all types and followings, business, 
politics, art, the professions; and not least of all, hundreds of inconspicuous 
people who were notable for character or quality, or for humor in any sense 
old or new. 

C. G. O. 





SECRETARY’S REPORT 


Tue Secretary, under date of 30 December, 1942, records as his formal 
report the following five items: 


1. The Supplement of 1941 and the four quarterly numbers of PMLA, 
Vol. tv (including in the Supplement and June and December issues the 
Meetings and Acts of the Executive Council). 

2. Of the 21 books named in the cancelled Program (page 3) the 7 issued 
in 1942 and the 4 planned as forthcoming. 

[To these may now be added “Old English Glosses,” by Professor Herbert 
Dean Meritt. General Series .] 

3. A grant of $50.00 from the income of the Research Fund to the Ameri- 
can Dialect Society. 

4. Membership in the Association totalling 3945 (in 1941, 4304), a loss 
of 359 members. All members are in good standing. The 39 Honorary Mem- 
bers are not included, nor are some 430 subscribing libraries. 

5. No grant received.—The total for 1935-42 remains $65,515.00. Pro- 
ceeds from books in 1942 exceeded $4300.00 (in 1941, $2000.00). 


The loss in membership comes chiefly from the fringe of those who join 
for a year or two under the influence of a local Annual Meeting. Actually 
the loss from nonpayment of dues was 100 members fewer than in 1941, but 
the cancellation of the Annual Meeting cut short the usual inflow of new 
members. 

Apart from this we have sustained the loss by death of two Honorary 
Members, Michele Barbi and Robert W. Chambers, and of 25 members, 
among whom (for the second time) is our President, Dean Padelford, whose 
Presidential Address and Vita are printed above. Other members widely 
known and deeply regretted are Louis Cons, Herbert E. Greene, Ray L. 
Heffner, Henry B. Hinkley, Ernst H. Mensel, Josiah H. Penniman, William 
F. Thrall, and Kenneth G. T. Webster. By resignation, chiefly in January, 
we have lost 108 members (6 in 1941, 87 in 1940). The October 1st loss of 
452 was largely reduced by 183 reinstatements, and the access of 115 new 
members (with 41 more for 1943). 

The Association has been represented on the following occasions: 


At the Séance inaugurale de l’Ecole libre des hautes Etudes, New York, N.Y., by 
Professor Frédéric Ernst of New York University February 14 


At the Centenary Celebration of the American Oriental Society in Boston and 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, by Professor F. N. Robinson of Harvard University 
April 7-10 
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At the Twenty-Fifth Annual Meeting of the American Council on Education in 
Chicago, Illinois, by Professor Robert Herndon Fife of Columbia University 

May 1-2 

At the One Hundredth Anniversary of Hollins College, Virginia, by Professor 

Carl Y. Connor of Sweet Briar College May 31-June 1 


At the Inauguration of Harry Noble Wright as President of the College of the City 
of New York by Professor George O. Curme of White Plains, New York 
September 30 


At the Institute of Inter-American Affairs in Boston University by Professor J. 


D. M. Ford of Harvard University December 4 


As Chairman of the Editorial Committee, the Secretary reports: 


1. The March and June, 1943, issues of PMLA have been sent to the printers, and 


all accepted papers have been prepared for printing. These suffice to fill Volume 
Lvut but no more. 


2. The distribution of the 63 articles in Volume tvm is as follows: American 
Literature 3 papers, 43 pages; Celtic 1 paper, 7 pages; Comparative Literature 1 
paper, 30 pages; English before 1600, 17 papers, 270 pages; English after 1600, 16 
papers, 312 pages. French 8 papers, 108 pages; Italian, Spanish and Portuguese 5 
papers, 112 pages; Germanic 11 papers, 308 pages. 

3. The Editorial Committee has revised and greatly improved its list of some 400 
consultants, whose prompt and thorough reports are of immeasurable aid. 


As Chairman of the Program Committee, the Secretary reports: 


1. Cancellation of the Annual Meeting on December 5th was made by unanimous 
direction of the Advisory Committee of the Executive Council (see PMLA, tvu, 
593), in compliance with a direct request (November 30th) to the Association made 
by the Office of Defense Transportation. 

2. No certain announcement can yet be made regarding the next Annual Meeting, 
except that under our Constitution it should be Eastern. 

3. To the body of some 350 officers and committeemen the Program Committee 
expresses gratitude for their prompt and helpful coéperation under unusual difficul- 


ties. 

The Association in 1918, under date of Armistice Day, cancelled the 
Annual Meeting because of a threatened coal shortage. Difficulty of trans- 
portation is again the determining cause of cancellation. 

Percy W. Lone, Secretary 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 
SUMMARY OF FUNDS, SEPTEMBER 30, 1942 AND 1941, AND COMPARISON 


General Funds: 
Permanent Fund: 
Investments (at book value) 


Monograph Funds: 
Endowment Fund: 
Investments (at book value) 


Emergency Fund—Cash 

Revolving Book Fund—Cash 
Joint Photostat Service—Cash 
Variorum Shakespeare—Cash 
Carnegie Shakespeare Grant—Cash 


General Book Fund—Cash 


$ 49,013.04 


Sept. 30, 1942 Sept. 30, 1941 


$ 48,566.29 
10.67 
2,514.67 
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Increase 


$ 446.75 
227.88 
1,790.11° 





$ 49,976.15 


$ 51,091.63 


$1,115.48* 





$ 22,652.43 
37.56 
42.67 





$ 22,732.66 





$ 10,473.52 
26.42 


$ 10,343.41 
75.24 
2,164.53 


$ 130.11 
48.82* 
1,554.58* 





$ 11,109.89 


$ 12,583.18 


$1,473.29* 





4,959.51 
40.49 
2,714.65 


4,959.51 
40.49 
2,433.21 


$ 281.44 





7,714.65 


7,433.21 


$ 281.44 





31.65 


1,014.44 


$ 982.79* 





235.28 


2,487.59 


$2,252.31° 





849.73 


841.98 


$ 7.75 





5,208.26 


5,166.02 


$ 42.24 





8,500.49 


7,159.57 


$1,340.92 





358.24 


$ 256.59 
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$110,870.51 
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FUND RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE 
YEAR ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1942 


A. CURRENT ACCOUNT 
BALANCE, October 1, 1941 


RECEIPTS: 
Membership Dues: 


$ 2,514.67 


Library Subscriptions 
Sale of Advertising Space 


Income on Investments: 
Permanent Fund (less service charges $78.80). $ 1,489.30 
Monograph Endowment Fund 
Research Endowment Fund 
Rotograph Invested Fund 


$ 413.79 
105.28 


Revolving Fund Books 
Variorum Shakespeare 
General Series Books 
Council Fund Books 
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Collected for Other Societies 
Miscellaneous: 
Grants from American Council of 


Subsidies by Authors of Books 
Subscriptions to Rotograph Fund 
Return of 1940 and 1941 Advances, Various 


621.27 10,469.58 





$43 823.33 





Reports 


DISBURSEMENTS: 
Quarterly PMLA (four numbers and paper 
$12,641.32 
Administrative Expenses: 
Salaries: 
Secretary and Editor 


3,475.32 
$ 9,975.32 
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11,120.51 


Officers’ Travelling Expenses (annual meeting) 
Audit of Treasurer’s and Trustees’ Accounts. . 
Treasurer’s Bond and Local Insurance 
American Council of Learned Societies 
American Council on Education 
Circular and Program (annual meeting) 
Refund and Exchange 
Contribution to Council Fund 

Collections Remitted to Others 


Funds Transferred: 
Dues from Life Memberships to Managing 


A.C.L.S. Grant to University Press 

Subsidies from authors to General Book Fund. 

Subsidies to Research Fund publication 200.00 
Advances for account of Emergency Fund, 
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623.31 


382.16 
76.33 


Income on Investments: 
Monograph Endowment Fund 1,071.81 
Research Endowment Fund 378.73 
Rotograph Invested Fund 133.70 
Rotograph Fund Subscriptions 1,650.00 


Sales: 
Emergency Fund—40% Sales of PMLA... 165.52 
Monograph Current Account—Books 504.47 
Research Current Account—Publications . 19.85 
Revolving Book Fund—Books 508.38 
Carnegie Shakespeare Grant—Variorum 
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General Book Fund—Books 
Council Fund—Books 162.20 $ 15,166.17 


Total Disbursements 
BALANCE, Under Control of Treasurer, September 30, 1942 { 
Nore: Advances for account of various funds to be returned to Current Account ($1,298.12) 
of which $623.31 was advanced this year. 
B. MONOGRAPH CURRENT ACCOUNT 
BALANCE, October 1, 1941 


RECEIPTS: 


Interest on Bank Balance 
Income on Investments 
Sales of Monographs 








$ 1,620.07 


Transferred to Monograph Endowment Fund 
Return of 1940 Advance—To Current Account : 1,552.50 





BALANCE, Under Control] of Treasurer, September 30, 1942 


C. RESEARCH CURRENT ACCOUNT 
BALANCE, October 1, 1941 $ 2,164.53 


RECEIPTS: 
Interest on Bank Balance 
Income on Investments 
Sales of Research Fund Publications ‘ 
Subsidies from Authors J 617.18 





$ 2,781.71 





BALANCE, Under Control of Treasurer, September 30, 1942 


D. EMERGENCY FUND 
BALANCE, October 1, 1941 


RECEIPTS: 
40% of Office Sales of PMLA 











098.77 | 
724.5 4 
298.12) | 


42.67 


77 40 


20.07 


5 
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DISBURSEMENTS: 
Return of 1940 and 1941 Advances—To Current Account.................. $ 1,148.31 
BALANCE, Under Control of Treasurer, September 30, 1942................ $ 31.65 


Nore: Advances from Current Account $900.00 to meet bills during 1940 and 1942 to be 
paid to Current Account in 1943. 


E. REVOLVING BOOK FUND 














IE Oy BUEN SS. cs veccdecseccccviccccceesescesvecsesces $ 2,487.59 
RECEIPTS: 

Interest on Bank Balance.....................0.00000005 $ 7.45 

Sales of Revolving Fund Books... ................0.000005 508 .38 515.83 

ER Nao das phe win F-40560 05x 50 5's 0-00endas bese eusoncicwion $ 3,003.42 

DISBURSEMENTS: 

a io i ah, Bain Sb Osc aaisnin aN ae eeu eee 2,219.19 

EEE EE Pere ree ee eee 80.00 

EEE Ee ee 62.24 

Income from Sales—To Authors.................00000ee0e 406.71 2,768.14 
BALANCE, Under Control of Treasurer, September 30, 1942................. $ 235.28 

F. ROTOGRAPH CURRENT ACCOUNT 

EE Oe ce snco wees neh ccccsebevesecseeeusedeeesenes $ 2,433.21 
RECEIPTS: 

Subscriptions to the Rotograph Fund....................+. $ 1,650.00 

ME TOS THRIREIOE. gg oon ccc ce ccc ccc cc cc ceves 9.64 

oo oa wv cccecceestecstesesecescsess 133.70 1,793.34 

ER ning a valvnsevnntesevsndieesunewhankan wey $ 4,226.55 

DISBURSEMENTS: 

Purchase of Photographic Reproductions................... $ 1,232.24 

a ei 6 iin bc weee ssp eda tbe 449004 808 00K% 51.45 

EE ee or rT er er err rere 228.21 1,511.90 
BALANCE, Under Control of Treasurer, September 30, 1942................ $ 2,714.65 





G. JOINT PHOTOSTAT SERVICE 


CRONE E, BOGE S55 occ cccccccncseccccccescccecnccctscsevesees $ 841.98 
RECEIPTS: 

nin 6 din duds 0 b6 Ne eeeeh sent Neues esens 7.75 
BALANCE, Under Control of Treasurer, September 30, 1942................ $ 849.73 
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H. VARIORUM SHAKESPEARE 
BALANCE, October 1, 19642... 0c. cccccccccccccccscccscesecccseccccecs $ 5,166.02 


RECEIPTS: 
ee ee sng Laws adic weas Peers ¥~es' Ke esere vein 42.24 



















BALANCE, Under Control of Treasurer, September 30, 1942................ $ 5,208.26 





I. CARNEGIE SHAKESPEARE GRANT 
I INE BP a ooo ois eos oo canoe needs eewese cd tegeseesees $ 7,159.57 
RECEIPTS: 


Beet Ge Wt TAAAEO, 5... ono. ccc cevcccccvcetoveseses $ 48.42 
Sales of Variorum Shakespeare. ................-20000000- ; 1,360.92 

























Os Re a ad ae ek $ 8,520.49 


ROM Tal since cashed ek ese antasaeesenc ee 4nehesqeeesesennes 20.00 





J. GENERAL BOOK FUND 
EE IEE Fo ES oon yore ss caknvccevegsnsanaetiseresendionces $ 358.24 


RECEIPTS: 





Interest on Bank Balance. ............0cccceccccccscccees $ 2.40 
ad a 6. Ot ne 4,182.16 
Sales of General Series Books. ..............ccccccccceeees 1,985.21 6,169.77 





2D SRC EG eg ERROR eee Ee PRS MR ta” et et $ 6,528.01 





ESET PT ERS EEE OER Te er rE eae $ 4,015.55 


ECE EAD SSA tC ee ee eerie teri ree 160.00 
nis seenvie <a snev cv covevespsenwesses 113.13 
Income from Sales—to Authors. ...............000eeeeeeee 124.50 
Transfer of Grants to Presses. ..............e cece eee cence 950.00 


Return of 1941 Advances—to Current Account............. 550.00 5,913.18 













BALANCE, Under Control of Treasurer, September 30, 1942... 


K. TRENDS IN EDUCATION 
BALANCE, October 1, 1941 


ee 


BALANCE, Under Control of Treasurer, September 30, 1942 


Nore: Advances from Current Account $398.12 to meet bills in prior years to be paid to 
Current Account in 1943. 
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L. COUNCIL FUND 
RECEIPTS: 
Interest on Bank Balance 
Contributions 


$ 2,083.43 
45.53 2,128.96 





357.89 


= 


ACCOUNTANTS’ CERTIFICATE 


Executive Council of The Modern Language Association of America: 

We have made an examination of the cash receipts and disbursements of your Treasurer in 
charge of current funds of the Association in relation to the accompanying statements thereof 
for the year ended September 30, 1942. 

In our opinion, the accompanying Exhibits A to L, inclusive, set forth the Treasurer’s cash 
receipts during the year as recorded, his disbursements during the year, and the cash balances 
in the respective funds under his control at September 30, 1942. 

Haskins & SELLS 


Certified Public Accountants 
New York, November 30, 1942. 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 


Tue Auditing Committee met on December 19, 1942, in the offices of the Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Association. The reports of the year ending September 30, 1942 as presented 
by the Treasurer were found to be correct and are certified herewith by the Committee. The 
detailed examination of the vouchers was done by Haskins and Sells, Certified Public Ac- 
countants, New York, N.Y. The Committee wishes to express its appreciation of the devoted 
and competent work carried out by the Treasurer. 
(signed) Partie M. PaLmer, Chairman 
Harcourt BROWN 
Rosert R. CAWLEY 
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TRUSTEES’ REPORT P 
M. PERMANENT FUND 
SECURITIES ON DEPOSIT WITH THE UNITED StaTES Trust Company OF NEw York 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1942 
Face Value Bonds Book Value ° 
$ 3,000.00 Ann Arbor Railroad Company, First Mortgage 4% Bonds, due $ 2,395.50 
July 1, 1995, interest payable January 1, April 1, July 1, and : 
October 1. C R 


2,500.00 Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern Railway Company, Income 2,043.75 EB 
Mortgage 5% Bonds, due December 1, 1960, interest payable t 
March 1 and September 1. i 
1,000.00 International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation, 5% Deben- 972.50 is 
ture Bond, due February 1, 1955, interest payable February 1 and 
August 1. 
2,000.00 Missouri Pacific Railroad Company, General Mortgage 4% Bonds, 1,575.00 
due March 1, 1975, interest payable March 1 and September 1. 
10,000.00 New York Central Railroad Company, Refunding and Improve- 9,110.94 
ment Mortgage 5% Bonds, Series “‘C,’’ due October 1, 2013, inter- 
est payable April 1 and October 1. 
1,066.67 Prudence Securities Corporation, Collateral Trust Cumulative In- 747.01 
come 54% Bonds, Series ‘‘A,’’ due May 1, 1961, interest payable 
May 1 and November 1. Registered. 
875.00 Realty Associates Securities Corporation, Guaranteed Sinking 842.50 
Fund 5% Income Bond, due October 1, 1943, interest payable 
January 1 and July 1. Stamped. Registered. 
2,000.00. Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc., Debenture 3% Bonds, due 2,090.00 
July 1, 1964, interest payable January 1 and July 1. 
9,000.00 United States War Savings Bonds, Series “‘G,” 24%, dated October 9,000.00 
1, 1941, due October 1, 1953, registered at 100 net, interest payable 
April 1 and October 1. 
3,450.00 United States of America 2}% Treasury Bonds, due September 15, 3,598.78 
1948, interest payable March 15 and September 15. 
1,000.00 United States of America 2}% Treasury Bonds, due March 15, 1,030.01 
1960/55, interest payable March 15 and September 15. 
3,000.00 Virginia & Southwestern Railway Company, First Consolidated § 2,707.50 
Mortgage 5% Bonds, due April 1, 1958, interest payable April 1 
and October 1. 
8,000.00 Western Pacific Railroad Company, First Mortgage 5% Bonds, 7,976.00 
Series “‘A,”’ due March 1, 1946, interest payable March 1 and Sep- 
tember 1. 




























Bond and Mortgage 


799.95 Participation certificate in bond of Langham Corporation for 799.95 
$849,233.91, secured by mortgage on premises 135 Central Park 

West, due November 15, 1948, interest at 14%, payable May and 

November 15. Guaranteed by the Prudence Company. 


DAS wy 5 anata aig OK eee ee eek a aerate meee ie 
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Par Value Stocks 


40 shares of Wheeling Steel Corporation $5. Cumulative Con- 4,123.60 
vertible Prior Preferred stock (no par value) and 20 shares of 
Common stock (no par value). 


$47,691.62 $49,013.04 


oo 


Report OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1942 


RECEIPTS: Principal Income 
Balance carried forward from 1941 report 
From the Treasurer—Life Membership payments 
From the United States Trust Company of New York: 
For the sale of $7,400 United States of America 2}% Treasury 
Bonds, due September 15, 1952/50 
Accrued interest on above 
For the sale of $1,000 United States of America 2}% Treasury 
Bonds, due September 15, 1953/51 
Accrued interest on above 
Second payment of 1% representing distribution on allowed 
claim under plan of reorganization for Prudence Company for 
Prudence Langham Bond and Mortgage 
Income on Investments: 
Ann Arbor 1st 4% Bonds 120.00 
Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern Mortgage 5% Bonds 125.00 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 5% De- 
50.00 


12.00 
New York Central 5% Bonds 500.00 
Prudence Securities Corporation 54% Income Bonds 21.34 
Realty Associates Securities 5% Bond 26.26 
Socony-Vacuum Oil 3% Debentures 60.00 
United States of America 24% Treasury Bonds 86.26 
United States of America 2% Treasury Bonds 28.74 
Virginia & Southwestern Railway 5% Bonds 150.00 
United States War Savings Bonds, Series ‘‘G,”” 23% 112.50 
Wheeling Steel Corporation $5 Cumulative Convertible Prior 
200.00 
60.00 





$ 9,238.55 $1,568.10 
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DISBURSEMENTS: 


To the Treasurer, income on investments 
To the United States Trust Company of New York: 
For the purchase of $9,000 United States War Savings Bonds, 
Series “‘G,”’ 23%, dated October 1, 1941, due October 1, 1953, 
registered at 100 net, interest April 1 and October 1 
For services rendered in safekeeping of securities, collection of 
income, etc., for the Permanent Fund Monograph Endow- 
ment Fund, Research Endowment Fund, and Rotograph 
Fund (their charge being 2}% of the income collected) 78.80 





$9,000.00 $1,568.10 





Total Receipts $9,238.55 $1,568.10 
Total Disbursements 





Cash Balance on deposit with United States Trust Company 
of New York 





N. MONOGRAPH ENDOWMENT FUND 


SECURITIES ON DEPOSIT WITH THE UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY 
or NEw York, SEPTEMBER 30, 1942 


Bonds Book Value 


Ann Arbor Railroad Company, First Mortgage 4% Bonds, due $ 1,597.00 
July 1, 1995, interest payable January 1, April 1, July 1, and 

October 1. 

Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern Railway Company, Income 2,043.75 
Mortgage 5% Bonds, due December 1, 1960, interest payable 

March 1 and September 1. 

International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation, 5% Deben- 972.50 
ture Bond, due February 1, 1955, interest payable February 1 and 

August 1. 

New York Central Railroad Company, Refunding and Improve- 10,050.94 
ment Mortgage 5% Bonds, Series ‘‘C,”’ due October 1, 2013, inter- 

est payable April 1 and October 1. 

Prudence Securities Corporation, Collateral Trust Cumulative In- 386.01 
come 5$% Bonds, Series ‘‘A,’’ due May 1, 1961, interest payable 

May 1 and November 1. Registered. 

United States War Savings Bonds, Series “G,” 24%, dated October 2,900.00 
1, 1941, due October 1, 1953, registered at 100 net, interest payable 

April 1 and October 1. 

United States of America 24% Treasury Bonds, due March 15, 936.11 
1960/55, interest payable March 15 and September 15. 

Virginia & Southwestern Railway Company, First Consolidated 1,805.00 
Mortgage 5% Bonds, due April 1, 1958, interest payable April 1 

and October 1. 
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Bonds and Mortgages 


959.37 Participation certificate in bond of Krim Far Realty Corporation 
for $94,500, secured by mortgage on premises S/W Corner Avenue 
Y and East 19th Street, Brooklyn, New York, due August 15, 
1942, interest at 44%, payable February 15th quarterly. Guaran- 
teed by Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Company. 
Participation certificate in bond of Wolcott Holding Corporation 
for $38,262.48, secured by mortgage on premises 36-06 31st Ave- 
nue, Long Island City, due April 27, 1943, interest at 44%, payable 
January 27th quarterly. Guaranteed by the Bond and Mortgage 
Guarantee Company. 


$24,983.10 $22,841.08 


—————————— 


Report OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1942 
RECEIPTS: Principal Income 


Balance carried forward from 1941 report 
From the Treasurer—For investment 
From the United States Trust Company of New York: 
For the sale of $2,200 United States of America 2}% Treasury 
Bonds, due September 15, 1952/50 
Accrued interest on above 
For the sale of $400 United States of America 2}% Treasury 
Bonds, due December 15, 1953/51 
Accrued interest on above 
Payment on account of principal of Krim Far Mortgage 
Payments on account of principal of Wolcott Mortgage 
Income on Investments: 
Ann Arbor ist 4% Bonds 80.00 
Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern Mortgage 5% Bonds... 125.00 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 5% De- 
50.00 
Participation Certificate 44% in bond of Krim Far Realty Cor- 
39.43 
New York Central 5% Bonds 550.00 
Prudence Securities Corporation 53% Income Bonds 10.66 
United States of America 2}% Treasury Bonds 25.88 


United States War Savings Bonds, Series “‘G,”’ 23% 36.25 
100.00 


49.14 





$2,900.00 $1,071.81 
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DISBURSEMENTS: Principal Income 


To the Treasurer, income on investments..................2.0+ $1,071.81 
To the United States Trust Company of New York: 
For the purchase of $2,900 United States War Savings Bonds, 
Series “‘G,’’ 24%, dated October 1, 1941, due October 1, 1953, 
registered at 100 net, interest payable April 1 and October 1.. $2,900.00 





$2,900.00 $1,071.81 





ee Si cE CR AE $2,900.00 $1,071.81 
Total Disbursements. ..............0ceccececeeeeecuees 2,900.00 1,071.81 





0. RESEARCH ENDOWMENT FUND : 


FH SEcurRITIES ON DEPOSIT WITH THE UNITED States Trust Company OF NEw York, 
OB SEPTEMBER 30, 1942 


Face Value Bonds Book Value 


$ 4,000.00 New York Central Railroad Company, Refunding and Improve- $ 3,644.37 ; 
ment Mortgage 5% Bonds, Series ‘‘C,’’ due October 1, 2013, inter- 
. est payable April 1 and October 1. 

2,400.00 United States War Savings Bonds, Series “‘G,”’ 24%, dated October 2,400.00 

1, 1941, due October 1, 1953, registered at 100 net, interest pay- 

able April 1 and October 1. 

4,000.00 United States of America 3% Treasury Bonds, due June 15,1949, 3,912.50 
interest payable June 15 and December 15. 
500.00 United States of America 24% Treasury Bonds, due March 15, 516.65 | 
1960/55, interest payable March 15 and September 15. 





$10,900.00 $10,473.52 








Report OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1942 
RECEIPTS: Principal Income 


Balance carried forward from 1941 report.................eeeeee $ 75.24 
From the United States Trust Company of New York: : 
For the sale of $1,000 United States of America 2}% Treasury i: 





Bonds, due September 15, 1952/50............0ccceceeeeeees 1,076.56 
Accrued interest on above... . 1.0.02... cece e cece cece cece eeees $ 1.25 
For the sale of $1,200 United States of America 2}% Treasury 
Bonds, due December 15, 1953/51. ..........20.eeeeeeeeeees 1,274.62 
Accrued interest on above... . 2.2.0... cce cece cece cece ceeeees 8.10 
Income on Investments: 
New York Central 5% Bonds. ..............-000ceeeeeeeees 200.00 
United States of America 2% Treasury Bonds............... 14.38 
United States of America 3% Treasury Bonds............... 125.00 
United States War Savings Bonds, Series “G,’”’ 2#%........... 30.00 





$2,426.42 $378.73 








uN tf 
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To the Treasurer, income on investments.....................05 $378.73 
To the United States Trust Company of New York: 
For the purchase of $2,400 United States Savings Bonds, Defense 
Series “‘G,’’ 24%, dated October 1, 1941, due October 1, 1953, 
registered at 100 net, interest payable April 1 and October 1.... $2,400.00 





$2,400.00 $378.73 





a ices ce Rie Kiso h4056"sh Kee resae esos $2,426.42 $378.73 
IIUIIED, . oc cscccccccvccceccesecessceseess 2,400.00 378.73 








P. ROTOGRAPH INVESTED FUND 


SECURITIES ON DEPOSIT WITH THE UNITED STATES Trust Company OF NEw York, 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1942 


Face Value Bonds Book Value 


$4,650.00 United States of America 2% Treasury Bonds, due March 15, $4,959.51 
1960/55, interest payable March 15 and September 15. 





REPORT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1942 
RECEIPTS: Principal Income 


Balance carried forward from 1941 report...............0seeeeeeeees $40.49 
From the United States Trust Company of New York: 
Income on Investments: 











United States of America 2% Treasury Bonds................-. $133.70 
$40.49 $133.70 
DISBURSEMENTS: Principal Income 
To the Treasurer, income on investments..............0+++eeeeeeees $133.70 
a nic adiseou st tocrerwenstonsamenseeens $40.49 $133.70 
BE IIIB. 55005 cov cvesevcccecccsepccsscesecooces vesens 133.70 

Cash Balance on deposit with United States Trust Company of 
as x cose cine b.ait-o40 500 e¥enn a0 neOR erase et ee $40.49 ....... 

Respectfully submitted, 


LeRoy E. KimBai 

Gerorce H. NETTLETON 

Wituram A, Nitze 
Trustees 
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ACCOUNTANTS’ CERTIFICATE 


Executive Council of The Modern Language Association of America: 

We have made an examination of the cash receipts and disbursements of the Trustees in 
charge of the permanent funds of your Association in relation to the accompanying statements 
thereof for the year ended September 30, 1942, and have obtained a confirmation from the 
custodian respecting securities held for account of the Trustees at September 30, 1942. 

In our opinion, the accompanying Exhibits M to P, inclusive, set forth the Trustees’ cash 
receipts during the year as recorded, their disbursements during the year, and the securities 
and cash in the respective funds under their control at September 30, 1942. 

Haskins & SELts 
Certified Public Accountants 
New York, November 30, 1942. 


BUDGET FOR 1943 
ESTIMATE OF EXPENDITURES: 


For Publishing PMLA 
For Mandatory Transfers: 

To the Emergency Fund (40% Sales of PMLA) 
For Administration: 


For Miscellaneous Purposes: 
American Council of Learned Societies 


225.00 


$19,495.00 


$14,000.00 
2,200.00 
1,600.00 
1,500.00 
250.00 


$19,550.00 


Seo 





§8lssssss ssse: 


48isssss 


Reports 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PHOTOGRAPHIC 
REPRODUCTIONS 


By Professors Toomas R. PALFrey and Rogert H. WILu1Ams, Co-chairmen 


On this the twentieth anniversary of the establishment of what was originally called 
the Rotograph Fund, it seems appropriate to recall certain details in the history of 
our series of photographic reproductions. There is gratifying evidence that the 
Fund’s contribution to research in the field of modern languages has far exceeded 
even the most sanguine expectations of the original committee. 

For the original establishment of the Fund and its support during the earlier 
years of its existence, the Association owes a debt of gratitude to the foresight and 
generosity of librarians and a considerable number of individual scholars and pub- 
lishers who were willing to contribute the sizeable fee of twenty-five dollars from 
which no immediate or personal returns were to be expected. The photographic 
process then in use was slow and expensive: in the records of early years it is not 
unusual to find grants of one or two hundred dollars for a single item. Requests for 
reproductions came in a haphazard way from a few individuals working in highly 
specialized fields. Approval was generally limited to requests for unique manuscript 
texts or extremely rare printed works. As a further restriction, preference was given 
to requests for material unobtainable in this country. 

With the comparatively recent development of microfilm equipment, it became 
apparent that our service could and should expand. The cost of reproduction by the 
newer method was reduced to approximately one-tenth of the cost by the older 
method. Furthermore, our list of subscribers had gradually increased so that a con- 
siderable sum had been accumulated from the difference between income and ex- 
penditure. As a consequence it became possible to liberalize our policy as to selection 
of material to include manuscripts and rare books in this country as well as abroad, 
certain rather extensive collections of printed and manuscript material, runs of 
periodicals and even recent dissertations unobtainable on interlibrary loan. The 
more recent accessions listed in the last cumulation of our holdings, published a year 
ago, include an increasing number of items of general, rather than special, interest 
and value. 

It is hoped that military priorities will not compel the suspension of distribution 
to our subscribers of annual dividends of 2,000 frames of microfilm. In spite of the 
fact that this offer, inaugurated in 1940, has greatly increased and complicated the 
Committee’s work -entailing, as it does, much copying, bookkeeping, checking and 
correspondence—the extra burden has been cheerfully assumed by the co-chairmen 
who have been gratified by the enthusiastic appreciation shown by our subscribers 
and by the increasing utilization of microphotography in research by members of 
the Association. It is unfortunate, however, that a major portion of the additional 
work had to fall on the staff of the Library of Congress at a time when war-time 
demands were already overtaxing the resources of that institution. It is even possible 
that some of the economies effected by new photographic techniques may have to be 
allocated to the administration of our series. 

During the past twenty years the names of well over two hundred individuals and 
institutions have appeared at various times in our annual lists of subscribers. Of the 
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65 subscribing institutions listed for 1942, many have been regular subscribers for 
years, some since the year the Fund was established. That we have maintained the 
same number of subscribers in 1942 as in 1941, if not precisely the same ones, indi- 
cates widespread recognition of the value of the service we are rendering and augurs 
well for the future of the collection. 

As was to be expected, the extraordinary circumstances of the past year have cur- 
tailed the number of reproductions acquired. We have added 58 titles totalling 
10,895 frames,—which represents the lowest amount of material reported for five 
years. The total number of titles in the collection as of January 1, 1943, comes to 
799, consisting of 73,666 sheets of rotographs and 109,729 frames of microfilm. It 
should be noted that a certain number of the rotographs are being transferred to 
microfilm. Eventually it is hoped that all rotographs will be available in microfilm 
for distribution as dividends and to facilitate storage and loans, but until this has 
been accomplished we are extending our offer of a choice between the usual 2,000 
frames of duplicate film and microfilm reproductions of 500 sheets of rotograph ma- 
terial, with the option of dividing orders between the two types of material in the 
proportion of four to one. 

Until communications with the continent of Europe can be resumed, we shall be 
obliged to draw mainly upon materials located in the Western Hemisphere. The 
Committee will welcome proposals for photographing manuscripts, rare books and 
periodicals in this country which are not available on interlibrary loan and which 
would be of permanent value to our collection. 


List of Subscribers for 1942 to the Fund for the Photographic Reproduction of Manu- 
scripts and Rare Printed Books. 


Brown University Hunter College 
Bucknell University University of Illinois 
University of Buffalo Indiana University 
University of California University of Iowa 

(all divisions, two subscriptions) Johns Hopkins University 
Catholic University of America University of Kansas 
University of Chicago University of Michigan 
University of Cincinnati Middlebury College 
City College, New York University of Minnesota 
University of Colorado University of Missouri 
Columbia University Mount Holyoke College 
Connecticut College for Women Newberry Library 
Cornell University New York Public Library 
Dartmouth College New York University 
University of Delaware Northwestern University 
Duke University University of Notre Dame 
University of Florida Oberlin College 
University of Georgia Ohio State University 
Goucher College University of Oklahoma 
Harvard University Pen.sylvania State College 
Haverford College University of Pennsylvania 
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Princeton University University of Texas 
University of Rochester University of Toronto 
Rutgers University Vassar College 

St. John’s University University of Virginia 
Sarah Lawrence College University of Washington 
Smith College Wayne University 
University of Southern California Wellesley College 
Stanford University Wesleyan University 
Swarthmore College Western Reserve University 
Syracuse University Williams College 

Temple University College of Wooster 
University of Tennessee Yale University 


COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 
Information Concerning Its Services 
By Professor Howarp Lowry, Secretary 


Previous statements of the work of this committee are to be found in the PMLA 
Supplements of 1935, and 1937 to 1941. These include directions to Groups or mem- 
bers who may wish to avail themselves of its services. 

The routine work of the Committee consists in making small grants in aid of re- 
search and in securing larger grants in aid of publication. These are listed annually 
in the Secretary’s Report. Under its auspices the Association issues its General 
Series, now containing fifteen volumes, and participates in joint publications with 
University Presses, now totaling twenty-two volumes. At its meeting of February 
13-14 the Committee will consider applications that were presented by November, 
1942. Those who wish to apply in 1943 should address the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion for aid either in publication or in research. At its October meeting the Com- 
mittee will review applications made on or before July 1. 

The Committee has been greatly assisted in its work by the advice it has received 
from experts in various fields who have, without remuneration, carefully examined 
and reported on projects or manuscripts submitted. Such outside assistance has been 
and will be necessary if the standards of publication in the General Series and with 
codperation of University Presses are to be maintained. The Committee tries to 
bear in mind its responsibility to the Association and to the American Council of 
Learned Societies. 

The Committee notes with pleasure the following projects of various sections or 
groups of the Association reported to it during the past three months: 


American Literature: Publication of the periodical, American Literature. 

Celtic Literature: Has under consideration the compilation of an index or glossary 
to Stokes and Strachan’s Thesaurus Palacohibernicus. 

Comparative Literature 111: Publication of annual bibliography in Modern Lan- 
guage Quarterly. 

English I11: Proposed volume of Chaucer’s Minor Sources. 
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English VIII: Bulletin, A Jehnsonian News Letter, edited by Professor J. L. Clif- 
ford, of Lehigh University. 

English X: Symposium, The Reinterpretation of Victorian Literature, by various 
members under chairmanship of Professor Joseph E. Baker, of the University of 
Iowa, almost ready for publication. 

French V: Annual bibliography of publications and works in progress dealing with 
eighteenth-century French literature, distributed at meetings of the group. 
French VI: Bibliography of materials in nineteenth-century French literature 

available in Western Hemisphere. 

German III: New subject-matter index for forty-nine volumes of Goethe’s letters 
in the Weimar edition. 

Spanish 1: Old Spanish Dictionary; manuscript ready for publication. 

Spanish IV: Preparation of Diccionario Americano, in collaboration with Com- 
mittee on Co-ordination of Research of the Instituto Internacional de Literatura 
Iberoamericana. The dictionary will list and explain, as a special feature, as 
many as possible of the words and expressions peculiar to Spanish America. 

General Topics VII: Publication of accumulated annual bibliographies of the 
group on “The Relations of Literature and Science.” 

General Topics IX: A finding list of the mottoes of imprese. 

North American French Language and Literature: A critical edition of the best 
French Canadian Folk Songs, collected by Dr. Marius Barbeau, of the National 
Gallery, Ottawa. 


The report of its Sub-committee on Fair Play in Research is appended. 


REPORT OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE ON FArR PLAY OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
RESEARCH ACTIVITIES OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


The Sub-Committee on Fair Play has attempted to discover whether there is a 
possibility of arriving, at least approximately, at a consensus of opinion on the 
question: What is fair play in research, and what is not? The Committee felt that 
there was considerable uncertainty on such matters as the following: 


I. Doctoral Dissertations 

(a) How long may a graduate student whose subject of investigation has been announced, 
and approved by his department, reasonably “reserve” that subject as his own? 
Three years? Six? Indefinitely? 

(b) Is the recognition of any such prior lien desirable? Should rival investigations on the 
same subject be 
(1) permitted without prejudice? 

(2) encouraged? 
Il. Work in Progress (M. H. R. A.) 

(a) Should the fact that a projected dissertation has been announced in Work in Progress, 
in any other scholarly journal, or in any publication by a M.L.A. group, modify the 
answers to the above questions? If so, how? 

(b) Should announcements of other kinds of scholarly projects in Work in Progress es- 
tablish a prior lien? If so, in what sense? and for how long? 
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Ill. Unpublished Work, Especially MS Theses Accepted for Degrees 
(a) Isa University, Library, or author justified in forbidding access to such work by duly 
qualified scholars? 


(b) Are any of them justified in throwing obstacles in the way of its use, with due ac- 
knowledgment, as if it were a published book? 


IV. Privately Owned First Hand Documents 


Is it possible to express the consensus of scholarly opinion as to the rights of owners of 
such materials, and as to their responsibilities towards those who are competent to make 
scholarly use of them? 


V. Reviews in Learned Journals 
Are editors of learned journals, in cases where a review (or a passage in a general review 
of a field) is decidedly condemnatory, under obligation to give the author of the book a 
chance to submit a brief reply to the adverse criticism for publication (a) in the same 
issue? (b) in the next? (c) in any? 


The Sub-Committee on Fair Play did not send out a general questionnaire, but 
addressed its inquiries only to those professors and scholars who have had long ex- 
perience in research and in the guidance of research, and to whom research is a major 
interest. The total number to whom we sent letters of inquiry was fifty-four, seven- 
teen in Germanics, eighteen in Romance Languages, and nineteen in English, dis- 
tributed throughout the larger Universities of the country. Nearly ninety per cent 
of these scholars responded (almost twice as many as would have replied to a general 
questionnaire), and the replies were so detailed and specific that they clearly indi- 
cated a decided interest in our problems. It seems to us that the following opinions 
represent the views of the preponderant majority of research scholars. It seems to us 
that it would be to the interest to graduate students, professors of graduate stu- 
dents, and the scholarly world as a whole, to give thoughtful consideration to these 
principles. 

Question I. The only question on which there proved to be considerable difference 
of opinion, and no strong majority on either side, was the “reservation” of subjects 
under investigation for doctoral dissertations. There was, however, unanimous 
agreement that no subject should be considered “reserved” indefinitely, and only 
seven out of fifty respondents maintained that as long a period as six years should be 
allowed,—one of the seven even going so far as to say: “Three years for reservation 
is decidedly too short; six years may be too short a time for a man who is obliged to 
discontinue his studies for financial reasons.” 

Eighteen of the respondents thought three years a reasonable time for ‘‘reserva- 
tion.” But thirteen maintained that there should be no “reservation” whatever. 
As to the parallel question, numbered Ib, there was approximately the same division 
of opinion. It is perhaps significant that most of those who voted in favor of “reserva- 
tion” stated no reasons, and seemed to accept the procedure as if it were traditional 
and did not require review or defense; whereas many of those against “reservation” 
set forth their reasons. 

Twenty-four were in favor of permitting rival investigations, holding that the risk 
of serious duplication would be slight. In such cases of concurrent investigations, 
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those in charge should encourage frank and friendly correspondence between the 
investigators. 

Both among those who voted for “reservation” and those who voted against it, 
there were some who felt that no strict rule covering all cases could be arrived at. 
Each case should be considered by itself, and settled on the basis of common sense 
and common decency. 

In view of the fact that there is no definite majority on either side of the questions 
concerning “reservation,” your Committec makes no recommendations regarding 
this matter. In its opinion, however, there is ut present a stronger trend against tak- 
ing the principle of “reservation” for granted or as obviously sound than there used 
to be. 

Question II. To this question, an overwhelming majority, although they regard 
Work in Progress as a very desirable, indeed necessary instrument of scholarly 
progress, reply with an emphatic “No.” 

Question III. There is a strong preponderance of opinion (nearly four to one) that 
manuscript theses (whether A.M. theses or Ph.D.) accepted by universities and de- 
posited in their libraries, should be made accessible to duly qualified scholars just 
as if they were published books, and may be used by such scholars with due acknowl- 
edgment and reference in the same manner as published books are used. 

One professor mentioned the possible danger of plagiarism from granting free ac- 
cess to unpublished dissertations, but himself admitted it to be, on the basis of actual 
experience, negligible. He enclosed a letter from the reference-librarian of his Uni- 
versity, which has always granted free access to such dissertations and theses, and 
which has not experienced any “flagrant misuse’”’ of such freedom. When the author 
of such a dissertation or thesis is actively engaged on the preparation of a book on 
the subject in the very near future, a library may properly grant access to his manu- 
script only upon the user’s agreement to respect and acknowledge the author’s 
priority. 

In short, A.M. theses and Ph.D. dissertations are publicly available ‘“‘contribu- 
tions to knowledge,” but it is unethical for a scholar to draw substantial contribu- 
tions from them, with or without acknowledgment, if the library in which he finds 
them advises him that the author expects to pubish an article or a book on the 
subject in the near future. 

Question IV. The greatest difficulty encountered has been with regard to Ques- 
tion IV,—Use of First-Hand Documents. Inquiries to collectors as a rule go un- 
answered. The best opinion on this matter seems to be summed up in the following 
quotations from a letter from Professor James M. Osborn to Professor Bernbaum ... 
“collectors and dealers are owners of property, and a scholar must consider it as a 
property relationship. It is unfortunately true that in such matters the public good 
cannot be invoked; here as elsewhere in property relationships the legal position 
leaves little room for ethics.” 

“The place where I believe ethics does enter is in the cases where documents are 
owned by an institution, especially a university library and “reserved” for use by 
their own members. In some instances documents have been reserved with no specif- 
ic student in mind but kept merely for future generations who may inhabit the local 
ivyed walls. If your committee could promulgate some rules of fair play to cover 
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such cases, I believe it would perform a service to scholarship. In my own view, all 
documents in public institutions should be open to the use of the public. Of course, 
if someone is editing a document he should have the right to publish it first, but in 
the meantime other people should not be prohibited from referring to it or even 
basing conclusions on it.” 

Question V. A slight majority of those answering this question favors giving the 
authors a chance to rebut, some a chance in the same issue as the unfavorable 
criticism, more in the next issue. Some would leave this problem to the discretion of 
the editor. 

One respondent remarks: “It will in my opinion be a great pity if your results con- 
firm people in the desire to answer their reviewers. That is pure silliness in practically 
all cases. A prejudiced and unfair reviewer betrays himself and can be left at that!’ 

After pondering these opinions, your Committee feels that this is a problem that 
may safely be left to the editors of the learned journals. We do not believe that the 
journals, as at present conducted, refuse an author an opportunity to reply within a 
reasonable time to a review against which he can raise a substantial objection. 

ERNEST BERNBAUM 
WILLIAM KURRELMEYER 
E. B. WILLIAMS 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON TRENDS IN EDUCATION 


By Henry GRATTAN Doyle, Chairman 


Like previous reports, this is an informal report by the Chairman of the Commis- 
sion rather than a formal report adopted by the Commission. The opinions ex- 
pressed are therefore those of the Chairman as an individual member. 

The activity of the year is represented by the completed report on Literature in 
American Education, which, after careful consideration and the benefit of criticism 
from the members of the Commission and of the Executive Council, has been ap- 
proved and authorized for publication in its final revised form. The actual writing of 
the report has been done by Professor Howard F. Lowry of Princeton University, 
to whom the Commission and the Association stand indebted for generous service. 

The publication of Literature in American Education completes the first phase of 
the work of the Commission, as formulated during the first year of its life and an- 
nounced in the Chairman’s Report for 1940, namely “‘a formulation of the values 
and objectives of linguistic and literary studies.” The subsequent phases were to 
have been devoted to studies as to the feasibility of attaining these objectives; re- 
vision of our statements, if necessary, in the light of these studies; and efforts to 
make our program effective. At the same time, it was the purpose of the Commission 
to work in coéperation with other groups, such as Phi Beta Kappa, the American 
Council of Learned Societies, the National Council of Teachers of English, the Asso- 
ciation of College Teachers of English, the Classical groups, and others interested 
in the humanities, and Mr. Lowry and the Chairman were designated to act infor- 
mally as a committee to stimulate discussion of the study of languages and litera- 
tures. (Something has been achieved in this last area, but without involving the 
Commission as such.) 
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Under present conditions, it seems to be impossible to carry out our program as 
originally outlined. Education at all levels is so affected by the war that any of the 
studies originally contemplated—even if it were possible to make them—would 
quickly have little but academic interest. Obviously they must be set aside for more 
favorable times. On the other hand, our two reports, on language and literature, are 
not affected to the same degree. They stand as “confessions of faith” in the 
human, social, democratic, and educational values of our fields. This is fortunate, 
not only because we sadly need something of the sort as a sheet-anchor in unfavor- 
able seas, but because of the hope we cherish that they are a justification of the 
Commission’s existence and a proof that it has worked at the task set for it to do. 

At the same time, no one can be satisfied with the conditions that now confront 
us. As I pointed out in my report last year, two dangers beset the study of languages 
and literatures, with consequent duties incumbent upon all those who think as we 
do about the importance of those studies. One is the duty of ‘“‘keeping the lights of 
civilization burning,” as 2 “service to humanity, secondary only to the military and 
economic defense of the rights of humanity to ‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness’,” to quote the words of my last report. The other is to oppose the 
domination of American education by those whose “openly expressed contempt 
for content-knowledge, as illustrated by their use of such phrases as ‘mere informa- 
tion,’ ‘mere content-knowledge,’ even ‘mere literacy,’” clearly expose them as foes 
of our educational faith. 

These dangers, these duties, are even more pressing now than a year ago. The 
effect of the war upon the whole field of the humanities, and indeed upon liberal 
education itself, is now cataclysmic in its proportions. Some university presidents 
tell us that we must reconcile ourselves to the fact that “liberal education is one of 
the casualties of the war,” but there is more of positive faith in President Conant’s 
words in his latest annual report: 


Personally I have not the slightest doubt that the liberal arts will survive the war. Indeed, 
the chances favor a period of renewed vigor once the war is won. Those who are so fearful 
about the future of the liberal arts tradition manifest a surprising lack of faith in the vitality 
of this tradition. ... Conceivably the humanistic studies... cannot weather a period of 
hibernation while we win the war. But if that is so, the war will be the proximate, not the real 
cause of their demise. What is much more probable is a new period of growth and evolution. 
The extent and speed of this rehabilitation will depend on the imagination and statesmanship 
of those who now teach the liberal arts... . 


At the risk of being accused of adopting one of the less objectionable words from 
the educationist jargon, President Conant’s words present a “challenge.” How to 
meet it is a problem not for us alone, but for all believers in the humane tradition. 
It is my own hope that it will be met. Our Commission, its members, and the mem- 
bers of the Association as a whole will, I am sure, work in codperation with all similar 
groups to make that “new period of growth and evolution” a reality. For the in- 
dividual, it means that he must work harder than ever, keep an open mind, be alert 
as to ways in which his own field can contribute to the winning of the war and the 
assurance of a just and lasting peace. With meetings “out,” probably “for the dura- 
tion,” the fate of the humanities depends more than ever upon the work of the indi- 
vidual scholar and teacher. 
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I do not admit that this is or needs to be “hibernation,” as President Co- 
nant calls it, for the liberal arts and humanistic studies; but it certainly does 
mean adaptation. First things must be put first; but we will be pardoned if from 
time to time we remind our countrymen that the humanistic tradition is one of the 
things we are supposed to be fighting for, and that its chief enemies have long been 
those who precipitated the slaughter. Contempt for books and bookish men, denun- 
ciations of “‘intellectualism,” praise of the “blessings of illiteracy,” the physical and 
moral destruction of great universities, the enslavement of science and learning to 
the service of barbarous political ends—are characteristic of the things we fight. 
Unfortunately some of them are also characteristic of the things we fight, and mean 
to fight (I am speaking here for myself, at least), in American education. 

This has been admirably brought out by Professor V. A. McCrossen in his article 
“How Totalitarian Is Our Education?” published in the Association of American 
Colleges Bulletin for October, 1942. I cannot too strongly commend this article to the 
members of the Association. They should read it, and see to it that parents, and 
members of boards of education—not to mention college presidents and trustees— 
also have an opportunity to read it. (It might even make an impression on superin- 
tendents of schools or Professors of Education.) Professor McCrossen has made an 
exhaustive study of totalitarian pronouncements on education. He shows how 
closely they correspond, even in phraseology, to denunciations by certain Amer- 
ican educationists of the “traditional,” ‘‘aristocratic,” “clerical” type of ed- 
ucation known as liberal arts. The quotation from Mein Kampf which I have 
borrowed from Mr. McCrossen to use in the foreword of Literature in American 
Education is representative: “The fault with German education in the last century 
is that it produced men who liked books.” Rereading of What the High Schools 
Ought to Teach and other obscurantist educational pronouncements of the pre-Pearl 
Harbor period in the light of Professor McCrossen’s article is an interesting experi- 
ence.* “‘The first of these totalitarian movements in education,”’ Professor McCros- 


* One of the chief criticisms of this document, aside from its almost complete indifference 
to the above-average boy or girl in our schools, is its failure to recognize that the United States 
does not exist in an international vacuum. But just as its strictures on the importance of or- 
ganized teaching of mathematics and science in our schools have been demolished by events, 
so the obscurantist attitude of its sponsors about foreign languages must be feeling the same 
pressure from reality. Dr. Floyd W. Reeves, Director of the American Youth Commission, 
in his speech “‘Youth and the Future” at the 1942 meeting of the American Council on Educa- 
tion (Educational Record, July, 1942) after mentioning the “four important needs” stressed in 
What the High Schools Ought to Teach (i.e., reading, work experience, “social studies,’’ and 
“personal problems’’) said: “Personally, I would add a fifth area of education to those empha- 
sized in Youth and the Future (another Youth Commission publication). I would include 
international relations. In this field I would emphasize economic history and economic geog- 
raphy. I would teach the relationship of natural resources and industrial development to war 
and peace. I would include a study of the governments of other nations. Above all, I would have 
youth learn about the psychology of the people of other nations, their literature, their art, and 
folkways, and the relations between their ways of life and the means whereby they live. Only in this 
way can youth be prepared to play well their part in a world that must be rebuilt.” (Italics ours.) 

This is progress in two years (1940 to 1942) even though Dr. Reeves characteristically says 
nothing about foreign languages, or how all this is to be done while educationists continue 
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sen tells us, “was a trend away from the cultural and traditional to the ‘practical’... 
the ‘modern’. . . . There was bitter criticism against the old school because it did 
not prepare for ‘practical’ living. Youth, together with its educator abettors, de- 
manded to be taught in the schools something that would enable it to get a job; it 
also demanded that what was taught should be easy. . . . There was a vicious attack 
against . . . literature and languages, philosophy, pure mathematics and pure sci- 
ence, and all history except contemporary social and economic history.” (Compare 
“Vicious Aspects of the Ninth Grade,” in What the High Schools Ought to Teach.) 
And later “Excursions to industrial plants, to commercial centers, to farms, to 
governmental agencies, and many types of extra-curricular activities, pushed aca- 
demic learning into the background. . . . In both countries (Germany and Russia) a 
fringe of ‘ultra-progressives’ is now demanding, quite logically, the complete aboli- 
tion of the schools. Since schools have been joined with everyday, adult activity, 
why have schools at all?” ... “Hitler in Mein Kampf states that ‘the individual 
should be taught only what is of positive benefit to him and the community. . . 
The values of subject-matter should be limited to its relation to present-day liv- 
ing’.” And so on, even to remarks about “mere” intellectualism, and “mere” 
knowledge, from the educational genius who produced Mein Kampf. (Professor 
McCrossen’s study, by the way, is documented.) 

The parallels are so obvious that we need not belabor the point. We have the same 
educational philosophy to fight abroad and at home. This should help us to take 
heart when some half-educated Professor of Education attacks “‘mere knowledge,” 
calls for “education for real life,”” denounces the “‘aristocratic’’ liberal arts, or, like 
the “‘jerkwater” teachers’ college p esident described to me by one of our members 
at the Indianapolis meeting, announces that “‘we mean to utilize the war to get rid 
of foreign language study in American schools.” 

Fortunately there are many educationists who think otherwise. For instance, Dr. 
John W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Education, in his radio address 
on “Town Meeting of the Air,”” November 26, 1942, said: 


It is clear that we should not ignore the fact that we need generalists as well as specialists to 
win a war and to organize a peace. The study of foreign languages, of history and philosophy 
and religion and literature, of the fine arts, of sociology, economics, geography, and government 
—the development of leaders grounded in the disciplines of the humanities—these leaders we 
need in wartime as in peacetime, and these leaders are the special product of the liberating 
arts. 


Indeed, we have many allies among enlightened Professors of Education, and the 
percentage of enlightenment is probably far greater than the noisy pronouncements 
of the obscurantists and the members of the “lunatic fringe’ among educationists 





their open or secret campaign against foreign languages. Spanish teachers throughout the coun- 
try can tell interesting stories of ridiculous efforts by ‘“‘social studies’’ teachers to teach “Good 
Neighbor’’ courses without the slightest knowledge of Spanish or Portuguese or how to pro- 
nounce them, not to mention knowledge of the “psychology, literature, art, folkways, ways of 
life and means whereby they live” of the “Good Neighbors” they presumptuously sought to 
interpret. At least Dr. Reeves seems to have waked up, belatedly it is true, to the world in 
which we live. 
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would lead us to think. We ought to be—and are— eternally grateful for Professors 
of Education like I. L. Kandel, a member of our Commission, and W. C. Bagley, and 
others, who have fought our fight in their own profession for many years. 

I have referred above to the necessity for being alert to opportunities to bring our 
subjects to bear upon problems of the war and the postwar period. Here the teacher 
of foreign languages has for the time being an advantage over his colleagues in 
English. The development of “intensive language courses” for military and civilian 
use, under the leadership of the American Council of Learned Societies, and the new 
realization of the importance of ‘‘area studies,” in which essential language training 
is combined with background studies in geography, culture, economics, history, and 
politics, such as the Washington Inter-American Training Center program to which 
I have been devoting myself, create many opportunities for forward-looking and 
adaptable foreign language specialists, which unfortunately do not exist for the 
English teacher. The Intensive Language Program of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, under the inspiration of Waldo G. Leland and the leadership of 
Mortimer Graves and J. M. Cowan, has been markedly successful, and the Washing- 
ton Inter-American Training Center has had its modest triumphs also. Both have 
had the codperation of the armed forces. 

The tendency in some quarters to regard the Army and Navy as guilty of short- 
sightedness regarding the importance of foreign language abilities in winning the 
war, while perhaps true in the past and likewise perhaps justified by the omission 
of any reference to foreign language training in recent educational programs put 
out by the Army and Navy, has not been borne out in my experience. I would per- 
sonally rather see the fate of liberal arts, the humanities, or the content-subjects in 
the hands of military men than those of some educationists. Witness the marked 
omission of any mention of foreign languages—in spite of Commissioner Stude- 
baker’s sympathetic attitude toward them—in the much-publicized “Victory 
Corps” program. (The most amusing thing, however, is to see educationist foes of 
content-subjects “going all out” for mathematics, physics, and science in general, 
subjects which only two years ago were included with foreign languages, English, 
and history among the “‘vicious aspects of the ninth grade”’ in What the High Schools 
Ought to Teach, while mathematics was being denounced as 75 per cent or even 90 
per cent “non-functional” in high schools as late as July, 1942. Perhaps they may 
yet “go all out” for foreign languages.) 

A few instances of the awareness of the armed forces to foreign languages may be 
in point. Over two years ago Lieutenant General H. H. Arnold, Chief of the Army 
Air Forces, gave a strong impulse to the study of Spanish by Air Corps officers and 
inspired the formation of the Army and Navy Spanish Project. Many officers in both 
services are studying Spanish or Portuguese in classes maintained by the Washing- 
ton Inter-American Training Center. Both services have developed codperative 
relations with the Intensive Language Program of the American Council of Learned 
Societies, and students who have completed courses in the unusual languages are 
placed in one government service or another immediately upon completion of the 
courses. The Office of Censorship, Chief Postal Censor, is apparently always on the 
lookout for persons trained in foreign languages. The Special Services Division, 
Services of Supply, through its Education Branch has developed recordings and texts 
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for teaching some thirty or more languages to soldiers in the Army, some of which 
were used during the invasion of North Africa. (See Time for January 25, 1943, page 
43.) The Armed Forces Institute has language programs under way, and training 
programs involving the use of foreign languages, common or unusual, are rapidly 
being developed by the Special Training Division, Services of Supply, the Provost 
Marshal General’s Office, and other branches of the two services. In short, the Army 
and Navy are awake, or waking up, to the importance of foreign languages in a 
“contracted world,”’ as some educationists are calling it—a phrase that, together 
with their fondness for referring to the “Air Age” may be the first signs of 
their awakening, too. A record of the language competence of every man inducted 
into the service is now kept, and there is reason to believe that these competences 
will not be allowed to go to waste if the opportunity comes to use them. 

Meanwhile, from various parts of the country come reports of elimination of for- 

eign languages from school programs by unthinking, blind, or prejudiced school 
principals, superintendents of schools, and other administrators. Too often these 
officers are merely obeying, consciously or unconsciously, the dictates of an inferior- 
ity complex growing out of their own ignorance of foreign languages. Yet they are 
unfortunately in a position to make their prejudices effective. Narrowmindedness 
and lack of vision prevail in too many school situations. As I have frequently said, if 
a man who through “dumbness” or lack of opportunity had failed to learn to 
swim went around denouncing the teaching of swimming, or refused to allow swim- 
ming to be taught in “his’’ schools, the public would know how to deal with him. 
Yet schoolmen of the same type are dealing with foreign languages on precisely that 
basis in too many American towns and cities. It is for us to make the public aware 
of the need for foreign languages and the reasons behind the instinctive opposition 
of many educationists, if we are to see improvement in the situation. What has hap- 
pened to mathematics, formerly damned along with foreign languages by obscur- 
antists and ignoramuses who happened to be in a position to direct educational 
policies, and now fostered by the same men under the pressure of needs made obvi- 
ous in spite of theirattempts to decry them, may well happen with foreign languages 
once the same pressures are applied. Prejudice and lack of vision must ultimately 
yield to common sense. In this work of enlightenment the armed forces, I repeat, 
are likely to be our greatest allies. 

In one other field, that of postwar rehabilitation, languages must likewise find 
support, as Louis Adamic has pointed out in a recent issue of his bulletin, Two-Way 
Passage. Arguing for adequate use of our immigrant groups, he tells us that “One 
of the most important qualifications for people who will go abroad as relief and 
rehabilitation executives and field workers will be the ability to speak the languages 
of the countries to which they will go. Educators and teachers, for instance, will 
have to know them perfectly. The same goes for many executives and administra- 
tors, and, of course, for translators, interpreters, and public-relations people. . . . 
The sooner this is realized by Governor Lehman’s office and by educational institu- 
tions the better. Again: there is no time to lose. . . . ” I am loth to believe that a 
man of Governor Lehman’s intelligence and experience will fail to realize this, but 
there is of course the danger that his program, like those of other agencies, may fall 
into the hands of Professors of Education temporarily out of a job. 
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But we should not argue for our subjects only because of their obvious “practical” 
values. That would be a violation of our democratic faith and of our belief in Chris- 
tian civilization. This is ably brought out in several recent articles, among them 
Robert A. Hume’s “Shall We Be More Practical?” (School and Society, January 2, 
1943.) We must stand firm for what Abraham Flexner, in a noteworthy article pub- 
lisaed in Harper’s some years ago, called “the usefulness of useless knowledge,” 
following a line of thought put forth by Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes nearly fifty 
years before (quoted at the end of my report for 1939, PMLA, iv, 1355). “The 
mere fact,” says Flexner, “that they bring satisfaction to an individual soul bent 
upon its own purification and elevation is all the justification they need. And in 
justifying them, without any reference whatever, implied or actual, to usefulness, 
we justify colleges, universities, and institutes of research.” 

Another American leader of thought, Charles A. Beard, tells us that ‘‘Without the 
literature and the arts which keep alive imagination and aspiration, which reflect 
taste and give enjoyment, industry would be on a low level and government would 
partake of the culture of the barracks. Without the ethical and esthetic aspirations 
reflected in the great literature of the race—embodying its funded and accumulating 
wisdom—government, industry, and even the ‘fine’ arts would be without form, 
spirit, and force. Uncontrolled by ethics and esthetics, the practical arts may destroy 
civilization. . . . ” And again, Sir Wilmott Lewis, Washington correspondent of the 
London Times, in an address on ‘Education and Democracy”’ delivered at the 1939 
annual meeting of the American Council on Education, said: “‘ . . . Herodotus, 
speaking of the Athenians, remarked ‘how excellent a thing is equality among men.’ 
It is excellent, but it is not enough unless it is strongly imbued with respect for excel- 
lence in the things of the spirit, unless it should rise above the belief that civilization 
is no more than an elaboration of the apparatus and machinery of existence, but re- 
quires that there shall be free scope for activities which—by ‘practical’ standards— 
are useless, but which are significant precisely because they are not inspired by 
utilitarian motives, but spring from a disinterested passion for beauty and truth, 
from the possession of powers whose exercise is its own reward.” 

If we must accept, even foster, for a time, the “culture of the barracks” we do so 
willingly, even gladly, for the sake of the larger good and for the preservation of the 
ideals of which Sir Wilmott Lewis speaks—“‘equality that is strongly imbued with 
re.ect for the things of the spirit,” “civilization that is more than an elaboration 
of the apparatus and machinery of existence.” 
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REPORT OF THE DELEGATES TO THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF 
LEARNED SOCIETIES 


By Professor GEORGE SHERBURN, Delegate 


Durinc the present year the American Council of Learned Societies, preoccupied 
with its useful and significant réles in the war effort, has nevertheless continued its 
recognition of scholarship as practiced in the humanities by granting subsidies for 
certain books that will eventually be available for members of the Modern Language 
Association and others interested in literary scholarship. It has also continued its 
very stimulating examination into the essential nature and proper function of hu- 
mane studies. The central personal force behind this work and all the work of the 
Council has been that contributed by the founder and director of the organization, 
Dr. Waldo G. Leland; and as a token of their appreciation of two decades of dis- 
tinguished labors on his part, the constituent societies of the Council presented to 
him at the last annual meeting of the body (January 30, 1942) a testimonial volume 
containing research articles by members of each of the twenty-one societies. The 
volume is entitled Studies in the History of Culture: the Disciplines of the Humanities 
(Menasha, 1942), and it well presents a commendable cross-section of research 
efforts in the various fields patronized by the Council. The volume is an occasion 
of very special pride to the Modern Language Association, since the Secretary of 
the Association was its begetter, promoter, and editor. 
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CANCELLATION OF THE 1942 ANNUAL MEETING 


The Association, meeting in Indianapolis, Indiana, on December 30, 
1941, directed the Executive Council (PMLA, tv1, 1379) to cancel the 
Annual Meeting “if advisable.” On March 28, 1942, the Executive Council, 
meeting in New York, N. Y. (PMLA, tvu, 593) confirmed a meeting at 
the Hotel Astor to be held on December 29-31, but empowered its Ad- 
visory Committee later to alter this decision “in case of serious need.’’ For 
information we relied on the Science Committee of the National Resources 
Planning Board, writing from the Executive Office of the President. This 
committee represents the National Research Council, the American Council 
of Learned Societies, the American Council on Education, and the Social 
Science Research Council. 

In late August, and again on November 21, this Committee informed us 
that meetings of all the societies involved were desirable, and that the 
Office of Defense Transportation was “unwilling to advise against the hold- 
ing of meetings or even to say that in its opinion the holding of such meet- 
ings is not in the public interest.” Meanwhile, on November 20, the Divi- 
sion of Traffic Movement (of the O.D.T.) informed the National Resources 
Planning Board that “we have requested a postponement of all meetings 
which would require traveling at that [the Christmas holiday] period.” 
This information reached our Executive Office on November 25. 

On November 28, in Washington, your Secretary consulted personally the 
President of the American Council on Education and the Director of the 
American Council of Learned Societies. They were of the opinion that a 
localization of the meeting would suffice. 

The following correspondence ensued: 

(1) 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE FOR EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT 
Washington, D. C. 
The Office of Defense Transportation 


JoserH B. Eastman, Director 
November 30, 1942 


File: 612-9 

Dr. Percy W. Lonc 
Secretary of the Modern Language 

Association of America 
100 Washington Square East 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Dr. Lone: 

The attention of this office has been directed to the convention which the Modern 
Language Association of America has scheduled for New York on December 29-31 
of this year. 
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As you know, the military transportation demands being placed on the carriers 
are increasing rapidly, and it has recently been necessary for the Office of Defense 
Transportation to issue an order “freezing” passenger schedules and prohibiting the 
operation of extra sections of trains. Special trains to sporting events have been dis- 
continued for the duration, and every effort is being made by the Office of Defense 
Transportation, the Association of American Railroads, and the individual carriers 
to discourage travel which is not essential to the war effort. 

The travel conservation program is far flung and will shortly encompass every 
state in the union. It will involve not only travel by rail, but travel by bus and 
private automobile as well. 

Since many of the members of the Modern Language Association of America 
would naturally travel by common carriers and would thereby be placing an addi- 
tional burden on the carriers that are now so busy meeting the transportation re- 
quirements of our military program, I am wondering if you and your other officers 
would consistently consider canceling your convention for 1942. I am not trying to 
evaluate the significance or the importance of this convention; rather, I am looking 
at the situation purely from a transportation angle, with the knowledge that we 
must expend every effort to curtail travel not intimately connected with the war 
effort if we are to meet the primary obligations which we have to our armed forces. 
Any action that you may take in the interest of conserving transportation will not 
be precedent-setting as hundreds of other meetings and events already have been 
called off for the duration in order that transportation or other vital factors might 
be saved for war purposes. 

Your sympathetic consideration of this request will be appreciated, as it is only 
through such action that we can avoid the ultimate imposition of rigid control over 
our transportation systems. 

Very truly yours, 
(signed) H. F. McCarthy, Director 
Division of Traffic Movement 


(2) 
THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
100 Washington Square East 
New York, N. Y. 
December 2, 1942 
Mr. H. F. McCartuy, Director 
Division of Traffic Movement 
Office for Emergency Management 
Executive Office of the President 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR Mr. McCartay: 

On receipt (Nov. 25) of a copy of your letter to L. K. Frank (Nov. 20), we placed 
on our printed Program cover the statement “Primarily for members in and near 
New York, N.Y.” Very few (up to 50) would come from beyond Philadelphia and 
New Haven. They would not travel on weekends. The Program is to be mailed this 
weekend. 
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Since the problem is purely transportational, I hope our localization of the meet- 
ing meets your request. It would be a heavy blow to us to cancel outright. If you 
nevertheless request complete cancellation, I feel certain that our officers will 
comply. 

In haste, 
(signed) Percy W. Lone, Secretary 


(Sent air mail, special delivery, in the morning) 


(3) 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE FOR EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT 
Washington, D. C. 


The Office of Defense Transportation 

Joseph B. Eastman, Director 
December 9, 1942 
File: 612-9 

Mr. Percy W. Lone, Secretary 

The Modern Language Association of America 

100 Washington Square East 

New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Lone: 

Thank you for your letter of the 2nd with further reference to your meeting. 

The action which you have taken to discourage travel to the meeting which you 
originally contemplated is appreciated. We hope this action will meet your require- 
ments. 

Very truly yours, 
(signed) H. F. McCartuy, Director 
Division of Traffic Movement 


Meanwhile our meeting had been cancelled on December 5th by unanimous 
vote of the Advisory Committee. 

The week-long delay of Mr. McCarthy’s reply was not the sole factor 
involved. Over 60 members had written to the Executive office, advocating 
cancellation. Many of these considered a localized meeting to be inade- 
quately representative. Finally came word of the sudden death of our Presi- 
dent, Professor Padelford, from thrombosis, on December 2nd (not caused 
by the crisis). The Programs were due to be mailed; if issued uncancelled 
they would confirm the meeting with scant time for a subsequent notice of 
cancellation. Some 400 replies from the Old Guard showed a scant 50 plan- 
ning to attend. 

Since the decision to cancel, only one adverse criticism of this action by 
the Advisory Committee has come to the Executive Office. 
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DISPOSITION OF BUSINESS 
(See Acts of the Executive Council, page 1384) 


‘ In lieu of a Business Meeting the Secretary announces: 

1. The annual reports of the Secretary, Treasurer, Auditing Committee, 
and Trustees are printed on pages 1349-1364. Action on them is deferred 
until the next Business Meeting of the Association. 

2. The informational reports of the Committee on Photographic Repro- 
ductions, the Committee on Research Activities, the Commission on Trends 
in Education, and the Delegates to the American Council of Learned 
Societies are printed on pages 1365-1378. 

3. The mailed Ballots (260 recorded) have been held by the Executive 
Council to constitute a valid election, by which the following were elected 
members of the Executive Council for the term ending December 31, 1946: 


ALBERT W. Aron, University of Illinois, Germanic 
ALBERT C. Baucu, University of Pennsylvania, English 
OrtE W. Lone, Williams College, Germanic 


Eleven late ballots, if counted, would not have changed the election. Al! 
have accepted. 

4. The Committee on Nomination of Officers, Dean Edwin B. Williams, 
Chairman; Professors Finley M. K. Foster, Virgil B. Heltzel, Bayard Q. 
Morgan, and William L. Wiley reported as follows: 


This is to officially inform you that the Committee on Nominations of 
the MLA, appointed by President Padelford, has nominated the fol- 
lowing candidates for office: 


Professor Rudolph Schevill, Univ. of Calif., President 
Professor Robert H. Fife, Columbia Univ., 1st Vice-Pres. 
Professor Raymond D. Havens, Johns Hopkins Univ., 2nd Vice- 
Pres. 
Professor Sturgis E. Leavitt, Univ. of N. C. MLA delegate to the 
ACLS 
Epwin B. WILLIAMS 
Chairman, Committee on Nominations 


The Executive Council, on behalf of the Association, accepted this report 
and declared these officers instated. All have accepted. 

5. The Committee on Resolutions, President Ernest H. Wilkins, Chair- 
man; Professor George H. Danton, and Dr. James G. McManaway, re- 
ported that it had no resolutions to offer. 
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SPECIAL REGIONAL MEETING OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION (ENGLISH DIVISION), DECEMBER 29, 1942, 
IN CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Upon call by the Department of English of Western Reserve University a special 
regional meeting of the English Division of the Modern Language Association was 
held at 2:30 p.m., Tuesday, December 29, 1942, in Thwing Hall on the University 
campus. Professor Finley M. K. Foster presided. 

The following papers, originally scheduled for the national meeting of the Associ- 
ation, were read and discussed: 

1. “Walt Whitman in Hungarian Literature,” Joseph Remenyi, Western Reserve. 

2. “Medieval Characteristics of Sackville’s Writings,” Sarah Ruth Watson, Fenn. 

3. “Milton and War,” James Holly Hanford, Western Reserve. 

4. “Wordsworth and the Facts of Life,”” George W. Meyer, Western Reserve. 
(Read, in Mr. Meyer’s absence, by Professor J. DeLancey Ferguson.) 


It was voted to form a committee for arranging a similar meeting next year pro- 
viding the national meeting is again cancelled. Professor James Holly Hanford was 
appointed chairman of this committee. 

Number present: 50 (representing Akron, Baldwin-Wallace, Fenn, Kent, Miami, 


and Western Reserve). 
HARLAN W. HaAmILton, Secretary 


[Printed in recognition of commendable initiative —Ed.] 





ACTS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
(Continued from PMLA, tvu, 1206) 


I. Under date of December 18, 1942, the Advisory Committee recom. 
mended the following actions, which were taken in unanimous mail ballot 
by the Council: 


1. That, as in the case of Professor Marden (1932), an obituary notice 
of Professor Padelford (with photograph) be issued in PMLA. 

2. That the revised 1943 Budget be approved, with the provision that 
the Council shall, at about February 15, decide whether a Council meet- 
ing can be managed without prohibitive expense. 

3. That the mailed Ballots received prior to December 30 shall con- 
stitute an election to the Council. 

4. That the Secretary be authorized to print in the Supplement the 
usual reports, deferring vote on acceptance till the next Business Meeting. 

5. That, since the Committee on Resolutions reports it will offer none, 
the resolution prepared by the Committee on Research Activities, be 
referred back to that Committee for incorporation in its report, as coming 
most appropriately from that body. 

6. That the next Annual Meeting be Eastern (as the Constitution 
provides), and be tentatively assigned to New York City in the Christmas 
holidays of 1943, preferably at the Hotel Astor. 

7. That Sections and Groups in 1943 secure papers as normally for a 
Program but with short abstracts; that, if there is no meeting, these be 
issued in a pamphlet like the Program; but that, if at a late date a meeting 
is definitely called, these be converted into the usual Program. (From a 
suggestion of Professor E. B. Place.) 

8. That two letters be soon issued: (a) One to all members (with the 
January dues bills), explaining the steps which led to the cancellation of 
the 1942 meeting, and encouraging members (singly and in Groups) to 
continue their research activities. (b) One to officers and advisory com- 
mittees of Sections and Groups, encouraging them to continue research, 
expecially as provided under 7 above. 

9. That the names of uniformed members in Government service be 
distinguished with a flag in the List of Members. 


II. The 1943 Council by mail ballot under date of January 15, 1943, 
elected as its 1943 Advisory Committee Professors Albert C. Baugh, Robert 
Herndon Fife, and Christian Gauss. 


praise i Mscer og aT 


PH LR Ry 


Percy W. Lone, Secretary 
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PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE PACIFIC COAST 
First Session 
Fripay, NOVEMBER 27, aT 10:00 a.m. 


Meeting of the Executive Committee (1:30-10:00 a.m.) 
Report of the Secretary-Treasurer 
Appointment of Committees 
Reading and Discussion of Papers (S. Griswold Morley, Chairman) 
1. “Monuments of Dying Paganism” (two tapestries in American museums). 


4 Paul Friedlander, University of California, Los Angeles. 
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2. “Stage Devices in Shakespeare’s Handling of Time.” Allison Gaw, University 
of Southern California. 

3. “Oscar Wilde and the Victorians.” Percy H. Houston, Occidental College. 

4. “The ‘Esplumoir Merlin’.” William A. Nitze, University of California, Los 
Angeles. 

5. “Rilke in English.” H. F. Peters, Reed College. (Read by title.) 


Second Session 
FripAy, NOVEMBER 27, AT 2:00 P.M. 
(Three Sections) 


AMERICAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE SECTION 


Room 144, Royce Hall 
Ernest L. MARCHAND, Chairman 


6. “John W. De Forest, Satirist of Political Craft and Graft in the 1870's.” 
William S. Ament, Scripps College. 

7. “Moncure D. Conway: Critic and Humanitarian.” Frank Gees Black, Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 

8. “The Fight at Mussel Slough in Fact and Fiction.” Benjamin S. Harrison, 
University of Redlands. 

9. “The Theme of a Decaying House, as Treated by Hawthorne and by Edna 
Ferber.” Caroline Mattingly, University of Redlands. 

10. “Bryant and Whitman.” Lawrence E. Nelson, University of Redlands. 

11. “Did Emily Dickinson Have a Lover?” Nina Willis Walter, University of 
Southern California. 

LINGUISTIC SECTION 


ALFRED K. Dotcu, Chairman 
12. “Samuel Johnson: Dictator of the English Language.”’ Harold B. Allen, San 


| Diego State College. 


13. “A Dynamic System of Phonetic Representation.” Howard B. Garey, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles. 

14. “Origin of Portuguese alguém, ninguém, outrém, and of their equivalents in 
Spanish.” Yakow Malkiel, University of California, Berkeley. 

15. “Gothic beidan, bidjan, and Related Words.” Clarence Paschall, University 
of California, Berkeley. 
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16. “A New Philological Approach to TAO.” Hans N. von Koerber, University fe 


of Southern California. 

q ROMANCE LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE SECTION 

Be Wittiam LEonarD ScHWARTZ, Chairman 

we 17. “Dante and Mirrors.” H. D. Austin, University of Southern California. 

i 18. “Feij6o: a Liberal in Eighteenth-Century Spain.’”’ Hermenegildo Corbaté, 


| University of California, Los Angeles. 

19. “Contes-a-rire in Old French Literature.” M. S. Crawford, University of 
Southern California. 

20. “Balzac and de Custine.” F. J. Crowley, Univ. California, Los Angeles. 

21. “Dante’s Notion of Attraction Compared to That of Adelard of Bath.” 
Marie-Louise Dufrenoy, University of California, Berkeley. 


INFORMAL DINNER AND SMOKER 
Fripay, NOVEMBER 27, AT 7:00 P.m. 


22. President’s Address: Cowboy and Gaucho Fiction, by S. Griswold Morley, 
University of California, Berkeley. 


Third Session 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 28, AT 9:30 a.m. 
(Three Sections) 


JOINT MEETING OF THE 
CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE PACIFIC STATES 


and of the Classical Section of the 


PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCATION OF THE PACIFIC COAST 
OLIVER Curtis CRAWFORD, Chairman 
23. “Plato’s Theory of Poetry: A Re-examination.”’ Joseph W. Angell, Pomona 
College. 
24. “The Earliest Printed Commentary on Ovid’s Amores.” Frederick Mason 
+ Carey, University of California, Los Angeles. 
We: 25. “On the Meaning of ’Ayavpés.” Arthur Patch McKinlay, University of Cali- 
fe, fornia, Los Angeles. 
ik 26. “The Successor of Speusippus.” Philip Merlan, University of Redlands, and of 
t / Scripps College. 
Page 27. “Cicero as Semanticist.”” Dorothea Clinton Woodworth, University of Cali- 
BH fornia, Los Angeles. 
28. “Falterings in Horace’s Lyric Muse.” W. H. Alexander, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 
i ENGLISH SECTION 
! Percy H. Houston, Chairman 


=: f 29. “Anthony Trollope on the Old Drama.” Bradford A. Booth and Hugh G. 
Dick, University of California, Los Angeles. 
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30. “Play-writing Activity at York, 1415-1425.” M. G. Frampton, Pomona 
College. (Fifteen minutes.) 

31. “William Godwin’s Conception of Man’s History.” Hubert C. Heffner, 
Stanford University. (Read by title.) 

32. “Sir John Suckling and the Witty Tradition.” Charles S. Holmes, Pomona 
College. 

33. “The Sociology of Critics of Restoration Drama.” Frank Louis Johnson, 
San Diego State College. 

34. “Arthur Hugh Clough in America.” Frederick Mulhauser, Jr., Pomona 
College. 

35. “Robert Southey’s Defense of Charles Lamb.” Louis Wann, University of 
Southern California. 

36. “The Classics in the Poetry of A. E. Housman.” William White, Whitman 
College. (Read by title.) 


GERMAN SECTION 
BAYARD Quincy Morcan, Chairman 


37. “A Contribution to the Interpretation of Rilke’s Fourth Duino Elegy.” Kurt 
Bergel, Deep Springs College. 

38. “The Contemporary German Stage.” William W. Melnitz, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 

39. “The Popularity of Marmontel on the German Stage.”’ William W. Melnitz, 
University of California, Berkeley. 

40. “Karl Gutzkow und die Universitat seiner Zeit.” Franz Schneider, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley. 

41. “Martin Opitz and His Edition of the Annolied.” Frederick R. Whitesell, 
University of California, Berkeley. 

42. “Die grosses Marionetten in Kleists Dramen.” Rolf Liffman, University of 
California, Los Angeles. (Read by title.) 

43. “Social Themes in G. A. Biirger’s Poetry.”’ O. Paul Straubinger, University of 
California, Los Angeles. (Read by title.) 

The first session was called to order Friday morning by President S. Griswold 
Morley. The Secretary made a brief report. The President announced the appoint- 
ment of the following committees: 

Social: F. H. Reinsch, G. O. Arlt, F. M. Carey, M. Ewing, M. A. Zeitlin. 

Nominating: B. Q. Morgan (chairman), Ch. C. McCown (2 years), A. P. McKin- 
lay (3 years). 

Auditing: W. A. Nitze, L. M. Price. 

Resolution: W. L. Schwartz, L. M. Price. 

The reading and discussion of papers followed, about 90 persons being in at- 
tendance. 

At the annual dinner the Auditing Committee reported its approval of the 
Treasurer’s books. The Committee on Resolutions expressed the warm admiration 
of the members of the Association for the work and the personality Professors 
George M. Calhoun, Ray Lorenzo Heffner, and Clifton Price, who died in 1941. 
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The report of the Nominating Committee was presented by Prof. B. Q. Morgan, 
and the vote of the Association was cast for the following officers: 

President: Herman F. Frankel. 

Vice-Presidents: Raymond D. Harriman, Frank H. Reinsch. 

Secretary-Treasurer: F. W. Strothmann. 

Executive Committee: Gabriel D. Bonno, D. P. Rotunda, Sophus K. Winther, 
Celeste Turner Wright. 

Attendance at all sessions was seriously influenced by transportation difficulties. 
With few exceptions, only the members living in the Los Angeles region were able 
to attend the meeting. 

The Secretary-Treasurer now reports a total membership of 295, as against 313 
for last year. Since the printing of the last list of members, 17 new members have 
joined the Association, as against 9 resignations, and the dropping of 23 members for 
delinquencies in dues. The Association lost three members by death. 

The financial summary follows: 


RECEIPTS: 
Bemanee on bad, Dec. 1, 1961 occas kicnccciewcscccccsecsccese $ 501.87 
Nee aie at ccbsaean ddd ewuddeedeednees 1,324.58 
TELIA LIT TOTES Ty eral $1,826.45 

DISBURSEMENTS: 
LS Fe Tae Oe ee een $ 14.30 
ae doudkedurndg ates cde Cd Ne inet deeded dbo ed pediess 889 .22 
RR creas cet £5 ccls od las Vibha aed nde 4aes cine dese’ 156.53 
nied dhe d keradikh eed ae }teee son Od dee een eden ede 270.40 
irl ds ia aly wltie baenindinds dnb bbennaeekton 40.22 
Rs ioe bt aueheiiunssuv Geluinmnbd bkedaeads 455.78 
MN Sie ete canes b aan osama aie beard elke sewed ss $1,826.45 


F. W. STROTHMANN, Secretary-Treasurer 
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SOUTH ATLANTIC MODERN 
LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 


As the result of a poll, conducted early in October, 58 members voted to hold this 
year’s annual meeting while 203 voted to cancel it. By this time, however, the pro- 
grams for all groups and sections had already been prepared. Accordingly, it was 
decided to print the program, together with an abstract of each paper listed thereon, 
in the South Atlantic Bulletin for December, 1942. 

The program follows: 


ENGLISH SECTION 


Chairman, W. L. Halstead, University of Miami; Co-Chairman, Roy P. Basler, 
Alabama State Teachers College (Florence). 
1. “Reade, Mill and Zola: A Study of the Character and Intention of Charles 
Reade’s Realistic Method.” Lewis F. Haines, University of Florida. 
2. “A Forgotten Charleston Poet: Joseph Brown Ladd, 1774-1786.”’ Lewis A. 
Leary, Duke University. 
3. “E. K. or Who Was E. K.?” Raymond Jenkins, Catawba College. 
4. “Seventeenth Century Literature and the Idea of Progress.”” Gwynne H. Dag- 
gett, University of New Hampshire (formerly at University of Florida). 
5. “Timrod’s Ode (with a quartet to sing the Ode to the tune used at Magnolia 
Cemetery).” Reed Smith, University of South Carolina. 
6. “Reports by Committee Chairman on the General Problem of Coordinating 
the Teaching of English on the High School, College, and Graduate School Levels”: 
A. ‘The Teaching of English in High School.’ Reed Smith, University of South 
Carolina. 
B. ‘The Teaching of English in College.’ William P. Cumming, Davidson College. 
C. ‘The Teaching of English in Graduate School.’ John D. Wade, University of 
Georgia. 
WILLIAM PATTERSON CUMMING, Secretary 


FRENCH AND ITALIAN SECTION 


Chairman, C. Maxwell Lancaster, Vanderbilt University; Vice-Chairman, Nancy 

Stewart, Mercer University. 

1. “Vico’s Defense of the Humanities.’”’ William Paul Dismukes, Univ. of Miami. 

2. “Some Aspects of the Modern French Novel.” H. M. Acton, Howard College. 

3. “James’ Criticism of French Lieterature.” Eliot G. Fay, The Citadel. 

4. “A Comparative Study of the Romantic Novel in France, Spain, and Eng- 
land.” William C. Zellars, Louisiana College. 

5. (Title not give: Discussion of a Twentieth Century French Author.) Sidney L. 
McGee, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute. 

6. (Title not given: Some Aspect of Modern French Literature.) Lorraine Pier- 
son, Alabama College. 

Jean AuTRET, Secretary 
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GERMAN SECTION 


Chairman, F. W. Bradley, University of South Carolina. 

1. “The Poetry of Arno Holz.” A. S. Berghauser, Furman University. 

2. (Title of paper to be sent.) Robert M. Browning, Wake Forest College. 

3. “Schiller: Der Karlsschiiler.” John H. Brunjes, Jr., University of North 
Carolina. 

4. “The Present Status of Research in the Pennsylvania Dutch Dialect.” J. Wil- 
liam Frey, Presbyterian College. 

Wiiiram Cary MAXWELL, Secretary 


SPANISH SECTION 


Chairman, Melissa A. Cilley, Agnes Scott College. 

1. “A Cuban Gone with the Wind: Cecilia Valdés.”” M. Gordon Brown, Georgia 
School of Technology. 

2. “Spanish Conversation for Children and for Adults.” W. C. Zellars, Louisiana 
College. 

3. “Roberto Brenes-Mesén, a Transplanted Mystic.” Laura Jean McAdams, 
Western Carolina Teachers College. 

4. “The Conference on the Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese, Held at Ann 
Arbor under the Auspices of the Education Division of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs.” Sturgis E. Leavitt, University of North Carolina. 

Pau T. MANCHESTER, Secretary 


GENERAL SESSION 


Chairman, Frederick L. Jones, Mercer University. 

1. “Presidential Address.” Frederick L. Jones, President of the South Atlantic 
Modern Language Association. 

2. “Address by Guest Speaker.” Albert C. Baugh, University of Pennsylvania. 

3. “Report of the Committee on the Status and Promotion of the Humanities.” 
Thomas B. Stroup, University of Florida, and James Osler Bailey, University of North 
Carolina. 

Joun A. STRAUSBAUGH, Secretary 


The University of South Carolina has graciously renewed its invitation to hold 
the next annual meeting on its campus. Tentatively, the date for it is November 
26-27, 1943. The officers elected during the 1941 meeting will carry on for 1943. 

During the year the South Ailantic Bulletin published a report on “The Status of 
the Humanities” by Thomas B. Stroup of the University of Florida. It inaugurated 
a new series on Source Materials for the Study of Southern Literary Culture, in which 
the following articles appeared in 1942: “The Charleston College Litrary” by Miss 
Virginia Rugheimer of Charleston College and Guy A. Cardwell of Tulane Univer- 
sity; ‘The Charleston Library Society” by the same authors; and “The Library of 
Alexander S. Salley of Columbia, South Carolina,’ by Richard Beale Davis of the 
University of South Carolina. Of general interest were articles on The Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund by Edwin F. Embree, President of the Fund; Inter-American Education 
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in War Time by Edgar J. Fisher of the Institute of International Education; the 
Pierpont Morgan Library by George K. Boyce of that institution; the Vanderbilt 
University Press by John Pomfret, Dean of the Graduate School at Vanderbilt 
University; ‘Cultural Activities in Spain” by Gordon Brown of the Georgia School 
of Technology; the Summer School for South Americans held at the University of 
North Carolina, by Sturgis E. Leavitt of the University of North Carolina; and the 
“South Atlantic Quarterly, The First Forty Years,’ by Charles Richard Sanders of 
Duke University. Worthy of particular mention was “Southern Literary Culture. 
An Annotated Bibliography for 1941” by Herman E. Spivey of the University of 
Florida. 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


. November 20, 1941—-November 25, 1942 
F RECEIPTS: 





Balance on hand, November 19, 1941... ............. 0.00 ccc euee $ 663.26 
Membership dues November 20, 1941—-November 25, 1942......... 404.00 
$1067. 26 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
To South Atlantic Bulletin... 2.2.0... ccc cee $300.00 
es ce R eee bedh iin ehbes ive se eeosn ei 194. 83 





$494. 83 494. 83 


Balance on hand, November 25, 1942... .......... 0.00. c cece $ 572.43 
Joun A. 





STRAUSBAUGH, Secretary-Treasurer 














LIST OF MEMBERS 


OF THE 


MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


(Corrected to March 2, 1943) 


HONORARY MEMBERS 
(The roll dates from July 13, 1893) 


Elected 


Amapo ALONSO 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 
FERNAND BALDENSPERGER 
The Sorbonne 
Gu11Li0 BERTONI 
Reale Universita degli Studi, Rome 
Sirk EpMuND CHAMBERS 
Bovey Combe, Beer, Devon, Eng. 
Vittorio CIAN 
University of Turin 
GEorGEs C1ROT 
University of Bordeaux 
GusTAVE COHEN 
Yale University 
Sr Wir A. CRAIGIE 
Oxford, Eng. 
BENEDETTO CROCE 
Naples, Italy 
Gustav EHRISMANN 


1940 
1931 
1939 
1922 
1926 
1926 
1940 
1922 
1909 


1939 


Diirerstrasse 6, Hamburg-Othmar- 


schen, Germany 

OLIVER ELTON 

293 Woodstock Rd., Oxford, Eng. 
ARTURO FARINELLI 

University of Turin 
Max FOGrsTER 

University of Munich 
LucrEN FouLet 

Paris, France 
WALTER Witson GREG 

Standlands, Petworth, Sussex, Eng. 
Sir H. J. C. Grrerson 

University of Edinburgh 
Paut Hazarp 

Collége de France, Paris 
Jouannes Hoops 

University of Heidelberg 
ALFRED JEANROY 

University of Paris 


1939 
1930 
1935 
1932 
1923 
1932 
1936 
1933 


1914 


Elected 

OTTO JESPERSEN 1904 
Lundehave, Helsinggr, Denmark 

DANIEL JONES 1936 
University of London 

HERMANN AvucusT KorrFF 1940 
University of Leipzig 

EvuGEN KtHNEMANN 1906 
University of Breslau 

ABEL LEFRANC 1913 
Collége de France 

FERDINAND Lot 1927 
The Sorbonne 

DANTEL MoORNET 1939 
Université de Paris, Paris 

LorENz MorRSBACH 1926 
University of Géttingen 

RAMON MENENDEZ PIDAL 1910 
University of Madrid 

ALFRED W. POLLARD 1916 
British Museum, London 

Mario Roques 1926 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes, Paris 

Josepn Scuick 1940 
University of Munich 

EDWARD SCHROEDER 1913 
University of Géttingen 

Percy SIMPSON 1939 
27 Old Road, Highfield, Oxford, Eng. 

SAMUEL SINGER 1940 
University of Berne 

Davip NicHoL SMITH 1940 
Oxford University 

PEepRO HENRIQUEZ-URENA 1940 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 

Kar VOSSLER 1926 
University of Munich 

Maurice WILMOTTE 1934 
Bruxelles, Belgium 

Henry Cecirt WyLp 1930 


Oxford University 
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List of Members 


Life Members and Emeritus Members are indicated by 
Members in the Armed Forces are indicated by PR 


Abbot, William Richardson, Prof. Eng., Coll. 
of Charleston, Charleston, S. C. 

Abbott, Charles David, Dir. of Libraries, 
Univ. of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. [Lock- 
wood Memorial Lib.] 

Abrahamson, Ernest L., Tutor, St. John’s 
Coll., Annapolis, Md. 

Abrams, Meyer Howard, Instr. Eng., Har- 
vard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. [383 Har- 
vard St.] 

Abramson, (Mrs.) Muriel Morris, 4800 
Drexel Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Adam, F. O., Jr., Assoc. Prof. Spanish, La. 
Poly. Inst., Ruston, La. 

¢ Adams, Arthur, Prof. Eng. and Librarian, 
Trinity Coll., Hartford, Conn. 

«Adams, Edward Larrabee, Prof. Rom. 
Langs., Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. [1850 Washtenaw Ave.] 

Adams, George C. S., Asst. Prof. Rom. 
Langs., W. Georgia Coll., Carrollton, Ga. 
[Stewart Hgts ] 

& Adams, Henry Hitch, 2000 Day St., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. [Ensign, U.S.N.R.] 

Adams, Henry Welch, Assoc. Prof. Eng., Ala- 
bama Poly. Inst., Auburn, Ala. 

Adams, John R., Prof. Eng., San Diego State 
Coll., San Diego, Calif. 

Adams, Joseph Quincy, Director, Folger 
Shakespeare Lib., Washington, D. C. 

Adams, Martin Ray, Prof. Eng., Franklin 
and Marshall Coll., Lancaster, Pa. [582 
School Lane] 

Adams, Nicholson Barney, Prof. Spanish, 
Univ. of N. C., Chapel Hill, N. C. [Route 3] 

Adams, Raymond William, Prof. Eng., Univ. 
of N. C., Chapel Hill, N. C. 

~ Adams, Warren Austin, 325 Second St., 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Adkins, Nelson Frederick, Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Washington Square Coll., N. Y. Univ., 
New York, N. Y. [19 Christopher St.] 

Adolf, Helen, 6807 Lawnton Ave., Phila., Pa. 

Agard, Frederick Browning, Asst. Prof. Mod. 
Langs., Princeton Univ., Princeton, N. J. 
{182 Prospect Ave.] 

Ahern, Agnes Madeleine, Head French Dept., 
St. Joseph Coll., West Hartford, Conn. 

Ahlstrom, Alvida, Chairman Dept. For. 
Langs., State Teachers Coll., La Crosse, 
Wis. [1803 King St.] 

Aiken, Mrs. Janet Rankin, Eng. Dept., Co- 
lumbia Univ., 421 W. 117 St., New York, 
N.Y. 


Albrecht, Otto Edwin, Asst. Prof. French 
Univ. of Pennsylvania, Phila., Pa. [463 W. 
Ellet St., Mt. Airy] 

Albrecht, William Price, Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Bucknell Univ. Jr. Coll., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
[36 Oak St., Forty Fort] 

Alciatore, Jules, 4813 46 St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Alden, Donald Hitt, Instr. Eng., Los An- 
geles City Coll., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Alden, Douglas William, Asst. Prof. French, 
Texas Tech. Coll., Lubbock, Tex. [Box 82] 

Alden, Henry, Instr. Eng., Grinnell Coll., 
Grinnell, Ia. [1333 Broad St.] 

Alderman, William E., Dean Lib. Arts, Head 
Eng. Dept., Miami Univ., Oxford, Ohio 
[Bonham Rd.] 

Alderson, William L., Eng. Dept., A. and M. 
Coll. of Tex., Coll. Sta., Tex. 

Aldridge, Alfred Owen, Instr. Eng., Univ. of 
Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. [55 W. Windspear 
Ave.] 

Alewyn, Richard, Assoc. Prof. 
Queens Coll., Flushing, N. Y. 
Alexander, Dorothy, 88 Morningside Dr., 

New York, N. Y. 

Alexander, Henry, Prof. Eng., Queen’s Univ., 
Kingston, Ont., Canada 

Alexis, Joseph E. A., Prof. and Chairman 
Dept. Mod. Langs., Univ. of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Neb. [1811 Pershing Rd.] 

f& Alleman, Gellert Spencer, Instr. Eng., 
Lehigh Univ., Bethlehem, Pa. (On leave: 
Providence Rd., Wallingford) 

Allen, Don Cameron, Assoc. Prof. Eng., 
Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. [Gil 
man 325] 

Allen, Gay Wilson, Assoc. Prof. Eng., Bowl- 
ing Green State Univ., Bowling Green, Ohio 

Allen, Harold Byron, Asst. Prof. Eng., San 
Diego State Coll., San Diego, Calif. 

Allen, Hope Emily, Kenwood, Oneida, N. Y. 

Allen, Joseph Heatley Dulles, Jr., Instr. 
French, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. [704 
W. California Ave.] 

« Allen, Morse S., Assoc. Prof. Eng., Trinity 
Coll., Hartford, Conn. [3 Fern St.] 

Allen, Ned Bliss, Assoc. Prof. Eng., Univ. of 
Delaware, Newark, Del. 

Allen, Robert Joseph, Asst. Prof. Eng., Wil- 
liams Coll., Williamstown, Mass. 

Allison, Tempe Elizabeth, Chairman Eng. 
Dept., San Bernardino Valley Jr. Coll., 
San Bernardino, Calif. 


German, 
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~ Almstedt, Hermann Benjamin, Prof. and 
Chairman Dept. Germ. Langs., Univ. of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. [302 Westmount 
Ave.] 

Alonso, Antonio, Asst. Prof. Spanish, George 
Washington Univ., Washington, D. C. 

Alphonsus, Mother Mary, Rosemont Coll., 
Rosemont, Pa. 

Alspach, Russell K., Asst. Prof. Eng., Univ. 
of Pennsylvania, Phila., Pa. [132 Bennett 
Hall] 

Altenhein, Margarete Reckling, Instr. Ger- 
man, Hunter Coll., New York, N. Y. [454 
Ft. Washington Ave.]} 

Altick, Richard D., Instr. Eng., Franklin and 
Marshall Coll., Lancaster, Pa. [18 Race 
Ave.]} 

Altrocchi, Rudolph, Prof. and Chairman 
Dept. Italian, Univ. of California, Berke- 
ley, Calif. [Box 443, Wheeler Hall] 

Alyea, Dorothy C. (Mrs. E. T.), Instr. Cre- 
ative Poetry, Adult Education School, 
Montclair, N. J. [77 Highland Ave.] 

Amann, Paul, 66 West St., Northampton, 
Mass. 

Ament, William S., Prof. Eng., Scripps Coll., 
Claremont, Calif. 

Ames, Russell Abbot, Tutor Eng., Queens 
Coll., Flushing, N. Y. 

Amiel, J. Henri, Assoc. Prof. and Chairman 
Dept. Mod. Langs., Loyola Univ. of the 
South, New Orleans, La. 

Amos, Flora Ross, Prof. Eng., Wilson Coll., 
Chambersburg, Pa. 

Amy, Ernest F., Prof. Eng., Ohio Wesleyan 
Univ., Delaware, Ohio [28 Forest Ave.] 
Anderson, Chas. D., Assoc. Editor College, 
The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New 

York, N. Y. 

Anderson, George Kumler, Assoc. Prof. Eng., 
Brown Univ., Providence, R. I. 

Anderson, Karl O. E., Instr. Eng., Cornell 
Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. [3 Reservoir Ave.] 
Anderson, Marcia Lee, Instr. Eng., Beaver 

Coll., Jenkintown, Pa. [Box 59] 

Anderson, Marjorie, Assoc. Prof. Eng., 
Hunter Coll., New York, N. Y. [135 E. 74 
St.] 

Anderson, Paul Bunyan, Prof. Eng. and 
Chairman Div. Lang. and Lit., Otterbein 
Coll., Westerville, Ohio [99 N. West St.] 

Anderson, Ruth L., Prof. Eng., Central Coll., 
Fayette, Mo. 

Andersson, Theodore, Assoc. Prof. Rom. 
Langs., Wells Coll., Aurora, N. Y. 


Andrews, Albert LeRoy, Asst. Prof. German, 
Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Andrus, Lawrence Russell, Examiner, Board 
of Examinations, Univ. of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill. [Faculty Exch.] 

Angelica, Mother, Prof. Eng., Our Lady of 
the Lake Coll. Lib., San Antonio, Tex. 

Angell, Joseph W., Instr. Eng., Pomona Coll, 
Claremont, Calif. 

¢ Anibal, Claude E., Prof. Rom. Langs., Ohio 
State Univ., Columbus, Ohio [1329 Wyan- 
dotte Rd., Grandview] 

¢ App, Austin J., Prof. and Head Eng. Dept., 
Univ. of Scranton, Scranton, Pa. 

Appelt, E. P., Prof. German, Univ. of Roch- 
ester, Rochester, N. Y. [240 Cobb Terrace] 

Appelt, Theodore C., Prof. German, Con- 
cordia Teachers Coll., River Forest, Ill. 
[1123 Monroe Ave.] 

Arbib-Costa, Alfonso, Prof. Emer. Rom. 
Langs., The City Coll., New York, N. Y. 
[P. O. Box 63, Allenhurst, N. J.] 

Arce, Jose M., Prof. Span., Dartmouth Coll., 
Hanover, N. H. [P. O. Box 102] 

Archer, Jerome W., Instr. Eng., Marquette 
Univ., Milwaukee, Wis. [1341 W. Wiscon- 
sin Ave.] 

Arends, Charles Clifford, Prof. Speech, Elm- 
hurst Coll., Elmhurst, Il. 

Ariail, J. M., Prof. Eng., Columbia Coll., 
Columbia, S. C. 

Arlt, Gustave O., Prof. and Chairman Dept. 
German Lang. and Lit., U. of Calif. at Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Armour, Richard Willard, Prof. Eng., Wells 
Coll., Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y. 

Arms, George Warren, Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Mary Washington Coll., Fredericksburg, 
Va. [1407 Winchester St.] 

« Armstrong, Edward C., Prof. French 
Lang., Princeton Univ., Princeton, N. J. 
(26 Edgehill St.] 

Armstrong, Ray Livingstone, Instr. Eng., 
Pine Manor Jr. Coll., Wellesley, Mass. 
[36-A Brook St.] 

Arnaud, Leonard Ellison, Asst. Prof. Rom. 
Langs., Brooklyn Coll., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
{135 Parsons Dr., Hempstead, L. I.] 

Arnavon, Cyrille, Visiting Prof. French, Univ. 
of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Arndt, Karl John Richard, Asst. Prof. Ger- 
man, Louisiana State Univ., Univ., La. 
Arnold, Mrs. Agnes N., Teacher French and 
Spanish, Paul Jr. H. S., Washington, D. C. 

[3740 Jenifer St., N. W.] 
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Arnold, Mrs. Dorothy McSparran, Asst. 
Prof. Eng., Asst. Dean, Wash. Sq. Coll., 
N. Y. U., New York, N. Y. 

Arnold, Frederic Kappeler, Asst. Prof. Rom. 
Langs., Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, 
Conn. [48 Wyllys Ave.] 

Arnold, Harrison Heikes, Prof. Span., Div. 
Span. and Italian, Pennsylvania State 
Coll., State College, Pa. [519 Holmes St.] 

Arnold, Mrs. John W., Spanish Teacher, 
Baton Rouge Sr. H. S., Baton Rouge, La. 
[2578 Washington Ave.]} 

Arnoldson, (Mrs.) Louise G., Prof. French, 
Montana State Univ., Missoula, Mont. 

Aron, Albert W., Prof. and Head German 
Dept., Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

Arroyo, Justa, Instr. Spanish, Smith Coll., 
Northampton, Mass. [39 West St.] 

BB Arthos, John, Instr. Eng., Univ. of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [101 Winchell 
House] 

Artin, Edward, Editorial Staff, G. and C. 
Merriam Co., 47 Federal St., Springfield, 
Mass. 

Artinian, Artine, Asst. Prof. French, Bard 
Coll., Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Arvin, Neil Cole, Prof. French, Univ. of 
Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

Ashby, Nanette M., Assoc. Prof. Eng., New 
Mexico State Teachers Coll., Silver City, 
N. M. 

Ashby, Stanley Royal, Prof. Eng., Univ. of 
Maine, Orono, Me. 

Ashcom, Benjamin Bowles, Assoc. Prof. 
Spanish, Wayne Univ., 4841 Cass Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Ashford, William Ray, Prof. French and 
Span., Kenyon Coll., Gambier, Ohio 

Ashton, John William, Prof. and Chairman 
Eng. Dept., Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kans. 

Ashton, Madeline, Asst. Prof. and Chairman 
Dept. For. Langs., Univ. of Kansas City, 
Kansas City, Mo. [5301 Charlotte St.] 

Atkin, Ernest George, Prof. French, Univ. of 
Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

Atkins, Stuart, Instr. and Tutor German, 
Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. [2119 St. 
Paul St., Baltimore, Md.]} 

Atkinson, Dorothy F., Instr. Eng., Univ. of 
Idaho, Moscow, Idaho [551 S. Hill Ave., 
Pasadena, Calif.] 

Atkinson, Geoffroy, Prof. Rom. Langs., Am- 
herst Coll., Amherst, Mass. 

Atkinson, Thomas Prater, Head For. Lang. 
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Dept., Ala. Poly. Inst., Auburn, Ala. [378 
N. College St.] 

Atwood, Elmer Bagby, Instr. Eng., Univ. of 
Texas, Austin, Tex. [Main Bldg., 1806] 
Aubin, Robert Arnold, Asst. Prof. Eng., N. J. 
Coll. for Women, New Brunswick, N. J. 

[12 Suydam St.] 

Auerbach, Erich, Prof. Rom. Phil., Istanbul 
Univ., Istanbul-Bebek, Arslanlikonak, 
Turkey 

Aurner, (Mrs.) Nellie Slayton, Prof. Eng., 
Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa [303 Lex- 
ington Ave.] 

Austin, Herbert Douglas, Prof. Italian and 
French, Univ. of Southern Calif., Los An- 
geles, Calif. [3551 Univ. Ave.] 

Avery, Emmett Langdon, Asst. Prof. Eng., 
State Coll. of Washington, Pullman, Wash. 
[Box 67, Coll. Sta.] 

« Aydelotte, Frank, Dir., Inst. for Advanced 
Study, Princeton, N. J. 

@ Ayer, Charles Carlton, Prof. Emer. Rom. 
Langs., Univ. of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
{Community Hospital] 

« Ayres, Harry Morgan, Prof. Eng., Colum- 

bia Univ., New York, N. Y. [Philosophy 

Hall] 


Babb, Lawrence, Instr. Eng., Michigan State 
Coll., E. Lansing, Mich. 

Babcock, Robert Witbeck, Assoc. Prof. Eng., 
Wayne Univ., Detroit, Mich. [1705 Hill 
St.] 

Bach, Matthew G., Asst. Prof. German, 
Hunter Coll., New York, N. Y. [485 Cen- 
tral Park W.] 

Bachman, Albert, Prof. French and Head 
Rom. Lang. Dept., Gettysburg Coll., 
Gettysburg, Pa. [325 N. Stratton St.] 

Backenstoss, Ross Elwood, Jr., Instr. For. 
Langs. and Lits., Univ. of Maryland, Ccl- 
lege Park, Md. [3114 Quebec Pl., N.W., 
Washington, D. C.] 

Bacon, Wallace A., Instr. Eng., Univ. of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [609 Hill St.] 

Bader, Arno L., Asst. Prof. Eng., Univ. of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Baer, Lydia, Asst. Prof. German, Swarth- 
more Coll., Swarthmore, Pa. 

Baer, William Bush, Dean, Univ. Coll. of 
Arts and Pure Science, New York Univ., 
Univ. Hgts., New York, N. Y. 

Baerg, Gerhard, Prof. German, DePauw 
Univ., Greencastle, Ind. 

Baginsky, Paul B., Instr. German, Brooklyn 
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Coll., Bedford Ave. and Ave. H, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Bagley, Charles Rutherford, Prof. French, 
Dartmouth Coll., Hanover, N. H. 

Bagster-Collins, Jeremy Felix, Instr. Eng., 
Finch Jr. Coll., 52 E. 78 St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Bailey, James Osler, Asst. Prof. Eng., Univ. 
of N. C., Chapel Hill, N. C. [Box 414] 

Bailey, Margery, Assoc. Prof. Eng., Stanford 
Univ., Calif. [559 Kingsley Ave., Palo Alto] 

Bailey, Robert Gano, Instr. Rom. Langs., 
Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, Conn. [Box 
219, Wesleyan Sta.] 

Bailhache, Mrs. Marjorie Stuart, Head For. 
Lang. Dept., Galileo H. S., San Francisco, 
Calif. [32 Fifth Ave.] 

B Baird, James Richard, Eng. Dept., Univ. 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. [1330 Thir- 
tieth St., N. W., Washington, D. C.] 

Baird, Theodore, Samuel Williston Prof. 
Eng., Amherst Coll., Amherst, Mass. 
[Shays St.] 

Bakeless, John, Major, Genrl. Staff Corps, 
2717 War Dept., Washington, D. C. 

Baker, Carlos Heard, Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Princeton Univ., Princeton, N. J. [210 
More St.] 

FA Baker, John Milton, 56 Ford Ave., 
Oneonta, N. Y. 

Baker, Joseph Ellis, Asst. Prof. Eng., Univ. 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa [311 Brown St.] 

Baker, Louis Charles, Prof. Mod. Langs., 
Lawrence Coll., Appleton, Wis. [220 S. 
Morrison St.] 

« Baker, Ray Palmer, Prof. Eng., and Head 
Dept. Arts, Science, and Business Admin- 
istration, Rensselaer Polytechnic Inst., 
Troy, N. Y. [36 Locust Ave.] 

Baker, William C., 223 W. Pershing St., 
Salem, Ohio 

Bald, R. C., Prof. Eng., Cornell Univ., Ithaca, 
N. Y. [Goldwin Smith Hall] 

Balerston, Katherine Canby, Assoc. Prof. 
Eng. Lit., Wellesley Coll., Wellesley, Mass. 
[Hallowell House] 

Baldwin, Thomas Whitfield, Prof. Eng., 
Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. [607 W. Iowa 
St.] 

Bale, Christian E., Head Eng. Dept., Con- 
cordia Coll., Moorhead, Minn. [1433 9th 
St., S., Fargo, N. D.] 

Ball, Cecil Ravenscroft, Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Univ. of Maryland, Coll. Park, Md. [Box 
325] 

Ball, Margaret, Prof. Eng., Mt. Holyoke 
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Coll., South Hadley, 
House] 

Ball, Robert Hamilton, Asst. Prof. and 
Chairman Eng. Dept., Queens Coll., Flush- 
ing, N. Y. [75 Summit Rd., Pt. Washing- 
ton] 

Ballinger, Richard Henry, Lieut. (jg), U.S. 
N.R., Active duty, Eng. Dept., Hist. and 
Gov., U. S. Naval Acad., Annapolis, Md. 
[201 Duke of Gloucester St.] 

Bally, Georges, Assoc. Prof. French, Vander- 
bilt Univ., Nashville, Tenn. [Vanderbilt U. 
Campus] 

Balseiro, Jose A., Barceloneta, Puerto Rico 

Fa Bandy, William Thomas, Asst. Prof. 
French, Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
[2150 West Lawn Ave.] 

Bang, Carol K. (Mrs. A. F.), 5307 Spring 
Lake Way, Baltimore, Md. 

Bangs, Archie Roy, Prof. Germ. Lang., Trin- 
ity Coll., Hartford, Conn. [24 Montclair 
Drive, W. Hartford] 

Banks, Lucy Young, Asst. Prof. Eng., Mis- 
sissippi State Coll. for Women, Columbus, 
Miss. [204 S. 7 Ave.] 

Banks, Theodore Howard, Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, Conn. [28 
Lawn Ave.] 

Barba, Preston Albert, Prof. German, Muh- 
lenberg Coll., Allentown, Pa. 

Barbour, Frances M., Assoc. Prof. Eng., 
Normal Univ., Carbondale, Ill. [718 S. 
Normal Ave.] 

Barja, Cesar, Prof. Spanish, Univ. of Calif. at 
Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Barker, Joseph Edmund, Prof. and Chairman 
Dept. Rom. Langs., Sweet Briar Coll., 
Sweet Briar, Va. 

Barlow, Joseph W., Prof. and Chairman 
Dept. Spanish and Portuguese, Washing- 
ton Sq. Coll., N. Y. U., New York, N. Y. 

Barnason, Charles F., Prof. and Chairman 
Dept. Mod. Langs., Northeastern Univ., 
Boston, Mass. [122 Downer Ave., Hing- 
ham] 

B Barnett, George Leonard, Eng. Staff, 
U. S. Naval Trng. Sch., Indiana Univ., 
Bloomington, Ind. [1232 E. Wylie St.] 

¢ Barney, Winfield Supply, Prof. and Head 
Rom. Lang. Dept., Woman’s Coll., U. of 
N. C., Greensboro, N. C. [300 Tate St.] 

Barnhart, Clarence L., Dictionary Editor, 
Scott, Foresman and Co., 623 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Barnicle, Mary Elizabeth, Instr. Eng., 
N. Y. U., Wash. Sq. Coll., New York, N. Y, 


Mass. [Faculty 
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Barnouw, Adriaan Jacob, Queen Wilhelmina 
Prof., Germ. Langs. Dept., Columbia 
Univ., New York, N. Y. 

Barnstorff, Hermann, Asst. Prof. German, 
Univ. of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. [505 
Rollins St.] 

Barnum, George Silk, Chairman Dept. 
French and Spanish, Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. [Wagener House] 

Barr, Mary-Margaret H., 112 Carnegie Ave., 
East Orange, N. J. 

Barrett, Linton Lomas, Asst. Prof. Rom. 
Langs., Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 
{117 Frank Strong Hall] 

Barrs, James T., 14 State St., Randolph, 
Mass. 

Bartelmez, Erminnie, 5638 Kenwood Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Barthold, Allen Jennings, Prof. and Head 
Dept. Rom. Langs., Lehigh Univ., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. [30 Coppée Hall] 

Bartholomew, Ruth L., Paine Coll., Augusta, 
Ga. 

Bartlett, Adeline Courtney, Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Hunter Coll., New York, N. Y. [88 Morn- 
ingside Dr.] 

Bartlett, Phyllis B., Asst. Prof. Eng., Queens 
Coll., Flushing, N. Y. 

Bartlett, William Irving, Prof. Eng., Roa- 
noke Coll., Salem, Va. [601 Cornwallis Ave.] 

Barton, Francis Brown, Prof. and Chairman 
Rom. Langs. Dept., Univ. of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Bascom, Mother Marion, Instr. Eng., Mary- 
ville Coll., St. Louis, Mo. 

Baseheart, Katherine, Teacher French and 
Spanish, Owensboro Sr. H. S., Owensboro, 
Ky. [518 E. Fourth St.] 

Bashe, Edwin J., Head Eng. Dept., St. Mary- 
of-the-Woods Coll., St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods, Ind. [Box 62B, R.R. 1, W. Terre 
Haute] 

Basilius, Harold A., Assoc. Prof. and Chair- 
man German Dept., Wayne Univ., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Baskett, Wm. Denny, Prof. Mod. Langs.. 
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Dept., N. J. Coll. for Women, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. [House R, Douglas Campus] 

Cobb, Lillian, Prof. and Head Dept. Foreign 
Langs., Northern Illinois State Teachers 
Coll., DeKalb, Ill. [322 Augusta Ave.] 

Coburn, Kathleen H., Lect. Eng. Lit., Vic- 

toria Coll., Univ. of Toronto, Toronto, Can. 
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Coe, Ada May, Assoc. Prof. Spanish, Welles- 
ley Coll., Wellesley, Mass. 

Coenen, Frederic Edward, Asst. Prof. Ger- 
man, Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. [407A E. Franklin St.] 

Coffin, Charles Monroe, Prof. Eng., Kenyon 
Coll., Gambier, Ohio 

Coffin, Harrison Cadwallader, Prof. Greek, 
Chairman Lit. Div., Union Coll., Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. [1023 Park Ave.] 

Coffin, Robert P. Tristram, Pierce Prof. 
Eng., Bowdoin Coll., Brunswick, Me. [44 
Harpswell St.] 

« Cofiman, Mrs. Bertha Reed, Assoc. Prof. 
German Emeritus, Simmons Coll., Boston, 
Mass. [274 Brookline Ave.] 

« Coffman, George Raleigh, Prof. and Head 
Eng. Dept., Univ. of N. C., Chapel Hill, 
N. C. 


Cohen, Rubin, Tutor Rom. Langs., Brooklyn 
Coll., Brooklyn, N. Y. [8201 19 Ave.] 

Cohn, Fritz L., Instr. German, Ext. Div., 
Univ. of Calif., Berkeley, Calif. [2235 Jef- 
ferson Ave.]} 

Cohn, Hilde D., Instr. German, Bryn Mawr 
Coll., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Coindreau, Maurice Edgar, Assoc. Prof. 
Mod. Langs., Princeton Univ., Princeton, 
N. J. [413 1903 Hall] 

« Colburn, Guy Blandin, Prof. For. Langs., 
Fresno State Coll., Fresno, Calif. 

Colby, Ralph, Assoc. Prof. Eng., Oregon 
State Coll., Corvallis, Ore. 

Coleman, Arthur Prudden, Lect. East 
European Langs., Columbia Univ., New 
York, N. Y. [505 Philosophy Hall] 

Coleman, Helen Mary, Prof. French, Coll. of 
St. Elizabeth, Convent, N. J. [Box 187] 

Coleman, Rufus Arthur, Assoc. Prof. Eng., 
Montana State Univ., Missoula, Mont. 

Coleman, Sarah Embry, Prof. Rom. Langs., 
Knox Coll., Galesburg, Ill. 

Coleman, William Harold, Prof. Eng., Buck- 
nell Univ., Lewisburg, Pa. [133 S. 13 St.] 
Collier, Elizabeth Brownell, Asst. Prof. 
Eng., Hunter Coll., New York, N. Y. [400 

Clinton Ave., Bklyn] 

Colligan, Francis James, Cultural Relations, 
American Embassy, Quito, Ecuador 

~ Collins, Francis W., 1 Governor St., Ridge- 
field, Conn. 

Collins, Ralph L., Instr. Eng., Indiana Univ., 
Bloomigton, Ind. 

Collins, Ralph Stokes, Assoc. Prof. German, 
Maryville Coll., Maryville, Tenn. (208 
Elm St.] 
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Colman, Charles Wilson, Assoc. French, 
Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. [212 Lincoln 
Hall] 

« Colville, William T., Carbondale, Pa. 

¢ Colwell, William Arnold, 15 Brompton 
Rd., Garden City, N. Y. 

Combs, Homer Carroll, Instr. Eng., North- 
western Univ., Univ. Coll., Ward Memo- 
rial Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

« Comfort, William Wistar, President Emer- 
itus, Haverford Coll., Haverford, Pa. 

« Compton, Alfred D., Prof. Eng., The City 
Coll., 17 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y, 

Congleton, James Edmund, Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Univ. of Florida, Gainesvile, Fla. [Box 84 
Lang. Hall] 

Conklin, Clara, Prof. Emeritus Rom, 
Langs., Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Conklin, George Newton, Instr. Eng., Wayne 
Univ., Detroit, Mich. [12850 Woodward 
Ave., Highland Park] 

Conklin, Paul S., Prof. Eng., Hanover Coll., 
Hanover, Ind. 

Conley, Carey Herbert, Prof. Eng., Wesleyan 
Univ., Middletown, Conn. [116 Mt. Ver- 
non St.] 

Conner, Frederick William, Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Univ. of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. [Box 
2073, Univ. Sta.] 

Connolly, Francis Xavier, Chairman Eng. 
Dept., Fordham Coll., New York, N. Y. 
[2979 Marion Ave.] 

Connolly, Reverend Terence L., S.J., Chair- 
man Dept. Eng., Boston Coll. Grad. 
School, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Connor, Carl Yoder, Prof. and Head Eng. 
Dept., Sweet Briar Coll., Sweet Briar, Va. 

Connors, Donald Francis, Asst. Prof. and 
Head Eng. Dept., School of Education, 
Fordham Univ., New York, N. Y. [108 
Lyons Rd., Scarsdale] 

« Conrow, Georgiana, Asst. Prof. French, 
Vassar Coll., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Constans, Antony, Head French and Italian 
Dept., Birmingham-Southern Coll., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Coogan, Daniel Francis, Jr., Instr. German, 
Ripon Coll., Ripon, Wis. [405 Howard St.| 

Coogan, Marjorie D., Instr. Eng., Barnard 
Coll., Columbia Univ., New York, N. Y. 
(Milbank Hall] 

Cook, Hulet H., Asst. Prof. French Lit., In- 
diana Univ., Bloomington, Ind. 

Cook, Leroy James, Asst. Prof. Rom. Langs., 
Dartmouth Coll., Hanover, N. H. 

Cooke, Mrs. Alice Lovelace, Asst. Prof. Eng., 
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Univ. of Texas, Austin, Tex. [Box 1924 
Univ. Sta.] 

Cooke, John Daniel, Prof. Eng., Univ. of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, Calif. 
{1136 S. Dunsmuir Ave.] 

Cooke, Paul John, Asst. Prof. Eng., Munde- 
lein Coll., Sheridan Rd. at the Lake, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Cool, Charles Dean, Prof. Spanish, Univ. of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [1921 Keyes Ave.] 

Cooley, Franklin DeLany, Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Univ. of Maryland, College Park, Me. 

Coolidge, Lowell William, Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Coll. of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio [625 E. 
Univ. St.] 

Coon, Arthur M., Asst. Prof. Eng., Beloit 
Coll., Beloit, Wis. 

Cooper, Anna Pearl, Prof. Emer. Eng., 
George Washington Univ., Washington, 
D. C. [1028 Connecticut Ave.] 

Cooper, Lane, Prof. Eng. Lang. and Lit., 
Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Copans, Simon, French Dept., Columbia 
Univ., New York, N. Y. 

Copeland, Thomas Wellsted, Asst. Prof. 
Eng., Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. [1566 
Yale Sta.] 

Corbaté, Hermenegildo, Asst. Prof. Spanish, 
Univ. of Calif. at Los Angeles, Calif. [2012 
Manning Ave.] 

Corbiére, Anthony S., Prof. Rom. Langs., 
Muhlenberg Coll., Allentown, Pa. [814 N. 
21 St.J 

¢ Corley, Ames Haven, Prof. Rom. Langs., 
Williams Coll., Williamstown, Mass. [c/o 
Dr. T. E. Brett, 178-21 Kildare Rd., 
Jamaica, N. Y.] 

Cornelius, Roberta Douglas, Prof. Eng., 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s Coll., Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

Cornell, Kenneth, Instr. French, Yale 
Univ., New Haven, Conn. [c/o Prof. R. T. 
Hill, 439 Yale Sta.] 

 Cornelson, Charles Arthur, Washington, 
D. C. [3041 Sedgwick St., N. W.] 

Cornu, Donald, Asst. Prof. Eng., Univ. of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Cornwell, Irene, Asst. Prof. Rom. Langs., 
Geo. Washington Univ., Washington, D. C. 
[2126 Connecticut Ave.] 

Corrier, Constantine, Jr., Grad. Eng., Univ. 
of Pennsylvania, Phila., Pa. [1209 Ed- 
monds Ave., Drexel Hill] 

* Corwin, Robert Nelson, Prof. German, 
Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. [247 St. 
Ronan St.] 
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Cosentini, John Walter, Asst. Prof. French, 
St. John’s Univ., 75 Lewis Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. [144-03 71 Ave., Flushing] 

Costanzo, Joseph B., French and Spanish, 
Columbia Grammar School, 5 W. 93 St., 
New York, N. Y. [425 Riverside Dr.] 

Cotten, Lyman A., Instr. Eng., Univ. of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
{Hooper Lane] 

Cottier, Hamilton, Lect. Eng., Princeton 
Univ., Princeton, N. J. [P.O. Box 209] 

Coulter, Vincil Carey, Prof. and Head Eng. 
Dept., Univ. of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 

Courtines, Pierre, Asst. Prof. Rom. Langs., 
Queens Coll., Flushing, N. Y. 

Cousins, Clarence Edwin, Assoc. Prof. Rom. 
Langs., Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
{1030 E. College St.] 

Coutinho, Afranio, Editor, Selecoes do Read- 
er’s Digest; Prof., School of Philosophy, 
Bahia-Brazil [230 Park Ave., (2314), New 
York, N. Y,] 

Cowan, J. Milton, Asst. Prof. German, Univ. 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa [East Hall E 124] 

Cowden, Merle Chandler, Prof. German, 
Dartmouth Coll., Hanover, N. Y. [Box 246] 

Cowden, Roy William, Prof. Eng., Univ. of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Cowdrick, Ruth Elizabeth, Asst. Prof. 
French, Maryville Coil., Maryville, Tenn. 

Cowie, Alexander, Asst. Prof. Eng., Wes- 
leyan Univ., Middletown, Conn. 

Cowley, John, 207 Everett St., New Haven, 
Conn. 

Cowper, Frederick Augustus Grant, Prof. 
Rom. Langs., Duke Univ., Durham, N. C. 
[1017 Dacian Ave.] 

Cox, Edward Godfrey, Prof. Eng., Univ. of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Cox, Ernest Haynes, Dean and Prof. Eng., 
Blue Mountain Coll., Blue Mountain, 
Miss. 

« Cox, John Harrington, Prof. Emeritus Eng. 
Philology, West Virginia Univ., Morgan- 
town, W. Va. [34 Campus Driveway] 

Craig, G. Armour, Instr. Eng., Amherst Coll., 
Amherst, Mass. [29 Taylor St.] 

Craig, George Dundas, Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Univ. of California, Berkeley, Calif. (451 
Wheeler Hall] 

~ Craig, Hardin, Visiting Prof. Eng., Univ. 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Craig, Horace Sydney, Jr., Instr. French, 
Univ. of Calif. at Los Angeles, Calif. 

Craig, J. Forest, Asst. Prof. Eng., Ohio State 
Univ., Columbus, Ohio 
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Craine, C. P., Jr., Instr. Eng., Univ. of De- 
troit, Six Mile Rd. and Livernois, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Cramer, Maurice Browning, Lect. Eng., 
Princeton Univ., Princeton, N. J. [44 
Vandeventer Ave.] 

Crane, Christina A., Instr. French, Univ. of 
Oregon, Eugene, Ore. [1186 Ferry St.] 

Crane, F. D., Assoc. Prof. Eng., Univ. of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. [Univ. Ext.] 

Crane, Milton, Instr. Eng., Coll. of William 
and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 

Crane, Ronald Salmon, Prof. Eng., Univ. of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [Faculty Exchange] 

Crane, William G., Asst. Prof. Eng., The City 
Coll., Convent Ave. and 139 St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Crangle, Charles L., Instr. Eng., Saint An- 
selm’s Coll., Manchester, N. H. 

Craver, Arthur William, Prof. Eng., Miami 
Univ., Oxford, Ohio 

Crawford, Bartholow Vincent, Prof. Eng., 
Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa [208 Rich- 
ards St.] 

Crawford, Charlotte Elizabeth, Assoc. Prof. 
Eng., Dillard Univ., New Orleans, La 

Crawford, Mary Sinclair, Prof. French, Dean 
of Women, Univ. of Southern Calif., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Creanza, Joseph, Assoc. Prof. and Chairman 
Dept. Mod. Langs., Central Y.M.C.A. 
Coll., 19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 

Creek, Herbert LeSourd, Prof. Eng., Purdue 
Univ., Lafayette, Ind. 

Creighton, Aileen (Mrs. James A.), Corpus 
Christi Jr. Coll., Corpus Christi, Tex. 

Creighton, A. J., Prof. French, Loras Coll., 
Dubuque, Iowa [Keane Hall] 

Crighton, Lucille, Teacher Eng., Gulf Park 
Coll., Gulfport, Miss. [1716 East Beach] 
Crisafulli, Alessandro S., Instr. Rom. Langs., 

Catholic U. of America, Wash., D. C. 

Critchett, Alice Blake, Asst. Prof. French, 
Mt. Holyoke Coll., South Hadley, Mass. 

fa Crittenden, Walter M., Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Temple U., Phila., Pa. [1510 N. Broad St.] 

Crocker, S. F., Assoc. Prof. Eng.; Chairman 
Humanities Gen. Course, West Virginia, 
Univ.,; Morgantown, W. Va. 

Crofts, F. S., F. S. Crofts and Co., 101 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

@ Croll, Morris William, Prof. Eng. Lit., 
Princeton Univ., Princeton, N. J. 

Cromwell, Otelia, Prof. and Chairman Dept. 
Eng., Miner Teachers Coll., Washington, 
D. C. [1815 13 St., N. W.] 
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Cronin, Grover J., Jr., Instr. Eng., Fordham 
Univ., New York, N. Y 

Crooks, Esther Josephine, Prof. Spanish, 
Goucher Coll., Baltimore, Md. 

Crooks, Héléne M., Instr. Rom. Langs, 
Randolph-Macon Woman’ s Coll., Lynch. 
burg, Va. 

Crosby, Ruth, Assoc. Prof. Eng., Univ. of 
Maine, Orono, Me. [Box 245] 

Cross, Ephraim, Asst. Prof. Rom. Langs, 
The City Coll., New York, N. Y. [1849 
Andrews Ave., Bronx] 

Cross, Wilbur Lucius, Dean Grad. School, 
Sterling Prof. Eng., Emeritus, Yale Uniy., 
New Haven, Conn. [24 Edgehill Rd.} 

Croushore, James Henry, Grad. Stud. Eng, 
Mr Univ., New Haven, Conn. [87 Lake 
Pl. 

Crow, Charles Rohrer, Jr., Instr. Eng., Univ, 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. [210 Earl- 
ham St.] 

Crow, Martin Michael, Asst. Prof. Eng, 
Univ. of Texas, Austin, Tex. [6 Niles Rd 

Crowder, Richard, Instr. Eng., Purdue Univ., 
W. Lafayette, Ind. [Univ. Hall] 

Crowley, Francis Joseph, Assoc. Prof. French, 
Univ. of Calif. at Los Angeles, Calif. 

Crowne, Joseph Vincent, 221 S. 45 St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cru, Jean Norton, Assoc. Prof. French, Wil- 
liams Coll., Williamstown, Mass. [Park 
St.] 

Culhane, Eugene Kenedy, S.J., Instr. French 
and German, Brooklyn Prep. School, 1150 
Carroll St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cumberland, Robert William, Instr. Eng., 
The Cooper Union, Cooper Sq., New York, 

’ N. Y. [61 Hillcrest St., Great Kills, Staten 
Island] 

Cumming, William Patterson, Prof. Eng., 
Davidson Coll., Davidson, N. C. [Box 327] 

Cummings, Hubertis Maurice, Prof. Eng., 
Univ. of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 

¢ Cunliffe, John William, Prof. Eng. and 
Director Emeritus, School of Journalism, 
Columbia Univ., New York, N. Y. 

Cunz, Dieter, Instr. Mod. Langs., Univ. of 
Maryland, College Park, Md. [P.O. Box 
133} 

« Curme, George Oliver, 11 Murchison PI., 
White Plains, N. Y. 

Curry, Kenneth, Instr. Eng., U. of Tenn., 
Knoxville, Tenn. [1600 Melrose St.] 

Curry, Walter Clyde, Head Eng. Dept., 
Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville, Tenn. 

Curtin, Frank Daniel, Asst. Prof. Eng., St. 
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Lawrence Univ., Canton, N. Y. [5 Maple 


St. 

FS aie Ford E., Assoc. Prof. Eng., Univ. of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. [507 Glen Ar- 
den Dr.] 

Curtis, George Bartlett, Assoc. Dean, 
Lehigh Univ., Bethlehem, Pa. [516 Brod- 
head Ave.] 

Curtiss, George C., Prof. Eng., Univ. of 
Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

Curtiss, Joseph Toy, Asst. Prof. Eng., Yale 
Univ., New Haven, Conn. [760 Yale Sta.] 

~ Curts, Paul Holroyd, Prof. German, Wes- 
leyan Univ., Middletown, Conn. 

Cuthbertson, Lulu Lee, Head For. Lang. 
Dept. and Registrar, Pueblo Jr. Coll., 
Pueblo, Colo. [1832 Lake Ave.] 

Cuthbertson, Stuart, Head Dept. Mod. 
Langs. and Lits., Univ. of Colorads, Boul- 
der, Colo. 

Cutright (Mrs.) Gladys Pennington, Prof. 
Spanish, Beaver Coll., Jenkintown, Pa. 
Cutts, Cecilia, Prof. Eng., Wenatchee Jr. 
Coll., Wenatchee, Wash. [6011 31 Ave., 

N. E., Seattle] 

Cuyler, Rev. Cornelius Mohler, S.S., St. 

Charles’ Coll., Catonsville, Md. 


Daggett, Malcolm Daniel, Instr. and Tutor 
Rom. Langs., Harvard Univ., Cambridge, 
Mass. [Eliot House E-14] 

Dagley, Cynthia Ruby, Lexington, Ky. [4 
Richmond Ave.] 

Dahl, Curtis, Grad. Stud. Eng., Yale Univ., 
New Haven, Conn. [2706 Yale Sta.] 

Dahl, Leif Christopher, Prof. French, West- 
minster Coll., Fulton, Mo. 

Dahlstrom, Carl E. W. L., Assoc. Prof. Eng., 
Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [1304 
Horman Court] 

Dahme, Mrs. Lena F., Asst. Prof. German, 
Hunter Coll., 68 St. and Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. [324 W. 101 St.] 

Dale, George Irving, Prof. Rom. Langs., 
Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Daley, Arthur Stuart, Lt., Academic Dept., 
The Infantry Sch., Ft. Benning, Ga. 

Dana, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Prof., 
Cambridge Sch. of Drama, 105 Brattle St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Daniel, Robert Norman, Dean, Furman 
Univ., Greenville, S. C. 

Daniells, Roy, Head Dept. Eng., Univ. of 
Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada 

Daniels, Earl, Assoc. Prof. Eng., Colgate 

Univ., Hamilton, N. Y. [35 Payne St.] 
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Daniels, R. Balfour, Chairman Div. Cultural 
Arts, Univ. of Houston, Houston, Tex. 

¢ Danton, George Henry, Prof. German, 
Union Coll., Schenectady, N. Y. [College 
Grounds] 

Dantzler, L. L., Univ. of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

Fa Darby, George Odell Switzer, Lt., 
U.S.N.R. [4703 Amherst Rd., College Park, 
Md.] 

Darden, Frances Kirkpatrick, Instr. Eng., 
Tex. State Coll. for Women, Denton, Tex. 

[Apt. C, Palm Ct., Waco] 

Dargan, Henry McCune, Prof. Eng., Dart- 
mouth Coll., Hanover, N. H. 

Davenport, William H., Asst. Prof. Eng. 
Lang. and Lit., Univ. of Southern Calif., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Davidson, Frank, Assoc. Prof. Eng., Indiana 
Univ., Bloomington, Ind. [415 Ballantine 
Rd.]} 

Davidson, Harold Matthew, Prof. French, 
Hillsdale Coll., Hillsdale, Mich. [190 Oak St.] 

« Davidson, Levette Jay, Prof. Eng. Lit., 
Univ. of Denver, Denver, Colo. 

BR Davidson, Lloyd Johnston, Instr. Eng., 
Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 

Davidson, Mabel, Assoc. Prof. Eng., Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman’s Coll., Lynchburg, 
Va. [879 Dearing St.] 

Davis, Arthur Kyle, Jr., Prof. Eng., Univ. of 
Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. [Box 1151 
Univ. Sta.] 

Davis, Arthur L., Prof. German, Washington 
Coll., Chestertown, Md. 

Davis, Charles Rexford, Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N. J. 

Davis, Mrs. Dorothea v. Harjes, Chairman 
Mod. Lang. Dept., Chicago Teachers Coll., 
6800 Stewart Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

« Davis, Edwin Bell, Prof. Emer. Rom. 
Langs., Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, 
N. J. [35 Huntington St.] 

Davis, Harold Hess, Assoc. Prof. Eng., 
Pomona Coll., Claremont, Calif. 

Davis, Henry Campbell, Prof. Eng. Lang. 
and Rhet., Univ. of S. C., Columbia, S. C. 
[1 University Campus] 

Davis, Herbert John, President, Smith Coll., 
Northampton, Mass. 

Davis, J. Cary, Assoc. Prof. Langs., So. IIl. 
Normal Univ., Carbondale, Iil. 

Davis, Joe Lee, Asst. Prof. Eng., Univ. of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Davis, John Frank, Assoc. Prof. Span., La. 

Poly. Inst., Ruston, La. 
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Davis, Marie, Instr. Mod. Langs., Fla. State 
Coll. for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 

* Davis, Milton Cornwell, Lansdowne, Pa. 
[63 W. Plumstead Ave.] 

Davis, Richard Beale, Assoc. Prof. Eng., 
Univ. of South Carolina, Columbia, S. C. 
{1518 Deans Lane, Kilbourne Park] 

Davis, Rose Mary, Prof. Eng., Moravian 
Coll. for Women, Bethlehem, Pa. [87 W. 
Church St.] 

Davis, Ruby, Prof. Eng., Earlham Coll., 
Richmond, Ind. 

Davis, William Hawley, Prof. Eng.; Editor, 
Stanford Univ. Press, Stanford Univ., 
Calif. [686 Mayfield Ave.] 

Davis, William Rees, Dean Div. Letters and 
Arts, Prof. and Head Dept., Whitman 
Coll., Walla Walla, Wash. [116 Stanton St.] 

Davison, Edward, Prof. Eng.; Dir. Writer’s 
Conference in Rocky Mts., Univ. of Colo- 
rado, Boulder, Colo. 

Dawson, Giles E., Folger Shakespeare Lib., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dawson, M. Elizabeth, Instr. Eng., Linden- 
wood Coll., St. Charles, Mo. 

« Day, Cyrus Lawrence, Assoc. Prof. Eng., 
Univ. of Delaware, Newark, Del. 

Dean, Leonard F., Asst. Prof. Eng., Tulane 
Univ., New Orleans, La. 

Dean, Ruth Josephine, Asst. Prof. French 
Lang. and Lit.; Dir. Two-Unit Plan, Mt. 
Holyoke Coll., South Hadley, Mass. 

DeArmond, Anna Janney, Instr. Eng., Univ. 
of Delaware, Newark, Dela. [6334 Sher- 
wood Rd., Phila., Pa.] 

Decker, Clarence R., Prof. Eng., President, 
Univ. of Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo. 

Dedeck-Hery, Venceslas Louis, Asst. Prof. 
Rom. Langs., The City Coll., New York, 
N. Y. [200 Cabrini Blvd.] 

Deferrari, Harry A., Assoc. Prof. Rom. 
Langs., Catholic Univ. of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

De Filippis, Michele, Assoc. Prof. Italian, 
Univ. of California, Berkeley, Calif. [Fac- 
ulty Club] 

De Forest, John Bellows, Assoc. Prof. Rom. 
Langs., Univ. of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 
[327 S. Prospect St.] 

« Degeler, Alida, Prof. Mod. Langs., Car- 
roll Coll., Waukesha, Wis. 

DeJongh, William Frederick Jekel, Asst. 
Prof. French, Univ. of New Mexico, Al- 
buquerque, N. M. 

de La Harpe, Jacqueline, Assoc. Prof. French, 
Univ. of Calif., Berkeley, Calif. 
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DeLand, Graydon S., Dept. Mod. Langs, 
Denison Univ., Granville, Ohio 

Delano, Lucile Kathryn, Head Dept. Rom, 
Langs., Queens Coll., Charlotte, N. C. 

Delattre, André B., Asst. Prof. French 
Wayne Univ., Detroit, Mich. 

Delattre, Pierre, Univ. of Oklahoma, Nor. 
man, Okla. 

De Morelos, Leonardo Calderén, Instr. Mod. 
Langs., Loyola Univ., New Orleans, La. 
DeMotte, Grace, Asst. Prof. Eng., Oklahoma 
A. and M. Coll., Stillwater, Okla. [1015 W, 

Sixth Ave.] 

Dempster, Germain (Mrs. Arthur J.), 5757 
Kenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Denkinger, Emma Marshall, Assoc. Prof. 
Eng., Wellesley Coll., Wellesley, Mass. [21 
Eastman Circle] 

Dennis, Dorothy Warner, Assoc. Prof 
French, Wellesley Coll., Wellesley, Mass. 

Dennis, Leah Augusta, Assoc. Prof. Eng, 
Alabama Coll., Montevallo, Ala. 

Deptula, Szymon St., Instr. Polish and Eng, 
Univ. of Wisconsin, Ext. Div., 623 W. 
State St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Derby, J. Raymond, Prof. Eng., Ohio State 
Univ., Columbus, O. [123 W. Jeffrey P1.] 
Derrick, Leland Eugene, Prof. Eng., South- 
west Tex. State Teachers Coll., 

Marcos, Tex. [Box 570] 

De Vane, William Clyde, Prof. Eng.; Dean 
Yale Coll., Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 
(87 Trumbull St.] 

« D’Evelyn, Charlotte, Prof. Eng. 
Mt. Holyoke Coll., So. Hadley, Mass. 

De Vito, Anthony J., Instr. Rom. Langs., 
Catholic Univ. of America, Wash , D. C. 

Dexter, Elise F., Asst. Prof. German, Hunter 
Coll., New York, N. Y. 

Dey, William Morton, Prof. Rom. Langs., 
Univ. of N. C., Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Dick, Hugh Gilchrist, Asst. Prof. Eng , Univ. 
of Calif. At Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif. 
[310E Royce Hall] 

Dickason, David H., Dept. Eng., Indiana 
Univ., Bloomington, Ind. 

Dickinson, L. E., Assoc. Prof. Eng., Wayne 
Univ., Detroit, Mich. 

Dickman, Adolphe-Jacques, Prof. and Chair- 
man Dept. Mod. and Classical Langs., 
Univ. of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 

Dickson, Arthur, Prof. Eng., The City Coll., 
New York, N. Y. [275 Central Park West] 

Dieckmann, Herbert, Asst. Prof. Rom. 
Langs., Washington Univ., St. Louis, Mo. 
{1041 Bompart Ave., Webster Groves] 
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Diekhoff, John Siemon, Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Queens Coll., Flushing, N. Y. 

Diez, Max, Assoc. Prof. German, Bryn 
Mawr Coll., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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Wilson, Harold Sowerby, Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. [An- 
drews Hall 220] 

Wilson, Henry Lovejoy, Instr. Eng., Univ. of 
Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 

Wilson, James Southall, Dean Dept. Grad. 
Studies, Edgar Allen Poe Prof. Eng., Univ. 
of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. [Pavilion 
V, West Lawn] 

Wilson, John Harold, Assoc. Prof. Eng., Ohio 
State Univ., Columbus, Ohio 

Wilson, Lola E., Teacher Eng., Central H. S., 
Duluth, Minn. [1121 E. 2nd St.] 

Wilson, Miriam Elaine, Prof. French, Park 
Coll., Parkville, Mo. 

Wilson, Rachel, Prof. French, Hollins Coll., 
Hollins Coll., Va. 

Wilson, Robert Henry, Assoc. Prof. Eng., 
Southwest Texas State Teacli. Coll., San 
Marcos, Tex. [109 Pickard St.] 

Wilson, Willard, Chairman Eng. Dept., 
Univ. of Hawaii, Honolulu, T. H. 

Wilt, Napier, Assoc. Prof. Eng., Univ. of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Ill. [Faculty Exchange] 

Wimsatt, William Kurtz, Jr., Eng. Instr., 
Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. [1786 Yale 
Sta.] 
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Wine, Celesta, Asst. Prof. Eng., Winthrop 
Coll., Rock Hill, S. C. [Box 153, R.R. #4] 
Winslow, Ola Elizabeth, Prof. Eng., Goucher 

Coll., Baltimore, Md. 

Winston, Alice, Assoc. Prof. Eng., Univ. of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. [1620 Massachu- 
setts St.] 

Winter, Calvert J., Assoc. Prof. Spanish, 
Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. [1733 
Massachusetts St.] 

Winther, Sophus Keith, Prof. Eng., U. of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

B Wirth, Otto, Lect. German, Indiana 
Univ., Ext. Div., Calumet Center, E. 
Chicago, Ind. [5465 Everett Ave., Chicago, 
Iil.] 

Wise, Claude Merton, Head Speech Dept., 
Louisiana State Univ., University, La. 

Wisewell, George Ellas, Pottstown, Pa. 

Witherspoon, Alexander Maclaren, Assoc. 
Prof. Eng., Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 
[604 Yale Sta.] 

Withington, Robert, Prof. Eng. Lang. and 
Lit., Smith Coll., Northampton, Mass. 

Witt, Marion Winnifred, Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Hunter Coll., New York, N. Y. [90 Morn- 
ingside Dr.] 

Wittman, Nora E., Instr. German, Pennsyl- 
vania State Coll., State College, Pa 

Wohlstetter, Mrs. Albert, 200 W. 108 St., 
Apt. 18B, New York, N. Y. 

Wolf, Edwin, 2nd, Bibliographer, The Ro- 
senbach Co., 1320 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
Wolf, John Quincy, Jr., Southwestern, Mem- 

phis, Tenn. 

Wolfe, Don Marion, Instr. Eng., New York 
Univ., Univ. Hgts., New York, N. Y. 

Wolff, Hans M., Instr. German, Univ. of 
Texas, Austin, Tex. 

Wolle, Francis, Prof. Eng. Lit., Univ. of 
Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

« Wood, Francis Asbury, Prof. Emeritus 
Germ. Phil., Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, 
Ill. [549 Westbourne St., La Jolla, Calif.} 

Wood, Gordon Reid, 2506 Cherokee Ave., 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Wood, Kathryn Louise, Instr. French, Hol- 
lins Coll., Hollins Coll., Va. 

Wood, Paul Spencer, Chairman Div. Lang. 
and Lit., Grinnell Coll., Grinnell, Iowa 
[1509 Broad St.] 

Wood, Warren W., Instr. Eng., Central 
YMCA Coll., 19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
Il. 

Woodbridge, Benjamin Mather, Prof. Rom. 

Langs., Reed Coll., Portland, Ore. 
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Woodbridge, Homer Edwards, Prof. Eng. 
Lits., Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, Conn. 
{178 Cross St.] 

Woodruff, Bertram Lawrence, 6701 Deary 
St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Woodruff, Sara Elizabeth, Head Mod. Lang. 
Dept., Limestone Coll., Gaffney, S. C. 

Woods, Mary A., Prof. Eng., State Teachers 
Coll., Springfield, Mo. 

Woodworth, Harriet Crandall, c/o American 
Embassy, London, Eng. 

Woodworth, Mary Katharine, Asst. Prof. 
Eng., Bryn Mawr Coll., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Woofter, Carey, Registrar, Glenville State 
Normal Sch., Glenville, W. Va. 

«> Wooley, Elmer O., Asst. Prof. German, 
Indiana Univ., Bloomington, Ind. [318 S. 
Henderson St.] 

Woolf, Henry Bosley, Asst. Prof. Eng., Loui- 
siana State Univ., Baton Rouge, La. [Box 
8562, Univ. Sta.] 

Work, James Aiken, Assoc. Prof. Eng., 
Wayne Univ., Detroit, Mich. 

Workman, J. D., Asst. Prof. German, U. of 
Wis., Madison, Wis. [2116 Keyes Ave.] 

Worthington, Hugh S., Head Dept. Rom. 
Langs., Sweet Briar Coll., Sweet Briar, Va. 

Wray, Edith Armstrong, Prof. Eng., Ohio 
Univ., Athens, Ohio [74 Elmwood P1.] 

Wright, Austin, Asst. Prof. Eng., Carnegie 
Inst. of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wright, Mrs. Celeste Turner, Assoc. Prof. 
Eng. and Chairman Div. Langs. and Lit., 
Univ. of Calif., Coll. of Agri., Davis, Calif. 

¢ Wright, Charles Henry Conrad, Prof. 
Emer. French Lang. and Lit., Harvard 
Univ., Cambridge, Mass. [9 Lowell St.] 

Wright, Edith Armstrong, Asst., Order Dept., 
Brown Univ. Lib., Providence, R. I. [490- 
D Angell St.] 

Wright, Edwin Miner, Prof. and Head Eng. 
Dept., Bates Coll., Lewiston, Me. [11 Ben- 
son St.] 

Wright, Mrs. Elizabeth Cox, Asst. Prof. 
Eng., Swarthmore Coll., Swarthmore, Pa. 
[Moylan, Pa.] 

Wright, Ernest Hunter, Prof. Eng., Columbia 
Univ., New York, N. Y. [Philosophy Hall] 

Wright, H(arold) Bunker, Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Miami Univ., Oxford, Ohio 

Wright, Mrs. Helen Post, Head Eng. Dept., 
Daniel Baker Coll., Brownwood, Tex. 
[1421 Ave. C] 

Wright, Jean Gray, Prof. French, West- 

hampton Coll., Richmond, Va. 
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Wright, Leavitt O., Prof. Rom. Langs., Univ. 
of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

Wright, Louis Booker, Research Prof. Eng. 
Lit., Henry E. Huntington Library, San 
Marino, Calif. 

Wright, Luella M., Asst. Prof. Eng., Univ. of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa [B 3 Univ. Hall] 
Wright, Margaret May, Asst. Prof. For. 

Langs., Cedar Crest Coll., Allentown, Pa. 

Wright, Walter Francis, Asst. Prof. Eng., 
State Coll. of Washington, Pullman, Wash. 
[1809 E St.] 

Wunderlich, Eva Cornelia, Lit. Div., Ben- 
nington Coll., Bennington, Vt. [North 
Bennington] 

Wurtzbaugh, Jewel, Prof. Eng., Univ. of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. [Fac. Exch.] 
Wycherley, H. Alan, Instr. Eng., Univ. of 
Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. [221 W. Lan- 

vale St.] 

Wyllie, John Cook, Dir. of Rare Books and 
MSS., Alderman Lib., Univ. of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Va. [Box 1235, Univ. Sta.] 

Wyman, Mary A., Assoc. Prof. and Chair- 

man Eng. Dept., Hunter Coll., New York, 

N. Y. [2475 Palisade Ave., Bronx] 


Yamagiwa, Joseph Koshimi, Instr. Japanese, 
Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Yarnall, Howard E., Instr. German, Penn- 
sylvania State Coll., State Coll., Pa. [121 
S. Buckhout St.] 

Yocom, Henry Wesley, Grad. Stud. Eng. Lit., 
Univ. of Pennsylvania, Phila., Pa. [405 W. 
School House Lane, Germantown, Phila.] 

Yoder, Samuel A., Asst. Prof. Eng., Wheaton 
Coll., Wheaton, IIl. 

Yost, Calvin Daniel, Jr., Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Ursinus Coll., Collegeville, Pa. [33 Sixth 
Ave.] 

Yost, George, Jr., Eng. Dept., Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

¢ Young, Bert Edward, Prof. Rom. Langs., 
Indiana Univ., Bloomington, Ind. [521 
Kirkwood Ave.] 

Young, Florence Ellen, Instr. French, La. 
State Normal Coll., Natchitoches, La. 

¢ Young, Karl, Prof. Eng., Yale Univ., New 
Haven, Conn. [195 Everit St.] 

« Young, Mary Vance, Prof. Emeritus Rom. 
Langs., Mount Holyoke Coll., South Had- 
ley, Mass. [42 Woodvale Ave., Gracelyn, 
Ashville, N. C.] 

¢ Young, Ruth Elizabeth, Assoc. Prof. Ital- 
ian, Smith Coll., Northampton, Mass. [55 
Crescent St.] 


Modern Language Association 


Zabel, Morton Dauwen, Prof. and Chairman 
Eng. Dept., Loyola Univ., Chicago, I\, 
{1100 Pratt Blvd.] 

Zapata y Torres, Miguel, Assoc. Prof. Span- 
ish, Smith Coll., Northampton, Mass. [10 
Langworthy Rd.] 

Zawacki, Edmund, Lect. Polish, Univ. of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [56 Bascom] 
Zbieranska, Krystyna, Queen’s Univ., Kings- 

ton, Ont., Canada 

¢ Zdanowicz, Casimir Douglas, Prof. French, 
Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Zeek, Charles Franklyn, Prof. French and 
Head Dept. Rom. Langs., Vanderbilt 
Univ., Nashville, Tenn. 

Zeeveld, W. Gordon, Assoc. Prof. Eng., Univ. 
of Maryland, College Park, Md. [7009 
Fordham Ct.] 

 Zeitler, William Irving, 80 N. Pearl St., 
Albany, N. Y. 

Zeitlin, Marion Albert, Assoc. Prof. Spanish, 
Univ. of Calif. at Los Angeles, Calif. 
Zelle, Joseph, Grad. Stud. Eng., Western Re- 

serve Univ., Cleveland, O. [1171 E. 58 St.} 

Zerner, Marianne, Instr. German, Queens 
Coll., Flushing, N. Y. [76-35 113 St., For- 
est Hills, L. L., N. Y.] 

 Zeydel, Edwin Hermann, Prof. and Head 
German Dept., Univ. of Cincinnati, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio [3439 Middleton Ave.] 

Zieglschmid, A. J. Friedrich, Assoc. Prof. 
German, Northwestern Univ., Evanston, 
Ill. [Fisk Hall 206] 

Zilli, Frederick J., Instr. French and Spanish, 
Hamden H. S., Hamden, Conn. [4 Walden 
St.] 

B Zimansky, Curt A., Sgt., U. S. Army 
{1275 Grove St., Berkeley, Calif.] 

« Zinnecker, Wesley Daniel, Prof. German 
Emeritus, New York, Univ., New York, 
N. Y. [4422 Third Ave.] 

Zollinger, Mrs. Anna R., Asst. Prof. German, 
Brooklyn Coll., Bklyn, N. Y. [1069 E. 18 

St.] 

Zucker, Adolf Eduard, Prof. German and 
Head Mod. Lang. Dept., Univ. of Mary- 
land, College Park, Md. 

Zucker, Louis Clement, Assoc. Prof. Eng., 
Univ. of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Zunder, Theodore Albert, Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Brooklyn Coll., Bedford Ave. and Ave. H, 
Bklyn, N. Y. 

Zylstra, Henry, Instr. Eng., Calvin Coll., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. [845 Wealthy St.] 
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ROLL OF DECEASED MEMBERS 


f 
j 
‘0 
»e Evelyn May Albright, University of Chicago, April 1942 
Span. [B) Michele Barbi, University of Florence, October 1941 (Honorary Member) 1 
ss. {10 [Robert Chapman Bates, Yale University, December 1, 1942 
‘ - Lucy Hamilton Carson, Montana State Normal College, July 7, 1941 
iv. of [— Robert W. Chambers, University College, London, April 23, 1942 
a "Louis Cons, Harvard University, April 20, 1942 
ings. [— Frank Carman Ewart, Colgate University, September 28, 1942 
5 John Roberts Fisher, College of William and Mary, April 10, 1942 i} 
ench | Mrs. Sara Porter Fitzgerald, Fort Worth, Tex., November 10, 1941 "yf 
Herbert G. French, Cincinnati, Ohio, June 25, 1942 \ 
‘and [—E Eugénie Galloo, University of Kansas, August 23, 1941 
erbilt Lucy Marie Gay, University of Wisconsin, March 24, 1942 
Herbert Eveleth Greene, Johns Hopkins University, September 3, 1942 
Tniv. - Sardis Roy Hadsell, University of Oklahoma, August 22, 1942 
7009 [Sada Annis Harbarger, Ohio State University, April 23, 1942 
| Ray Lorenzo Heffner, University of Washington, February 23, 1942 
St. Henry Barrett Hinckley, Brattleboro, Vt., July 29, 1940 
William Savage Johnson, University of Kansas, December 15, 1942 | 
nish, Paul Charles King, Washington University, May 17, 1942 | 
7 Armin Hajmin Koller, University of Illinois, May 17, 1942 
Re. William D. MacClintock, University of Chicago, April, 1936 
St.) Ernst Heinrich Mensel, Smith College, September 6, 1942 
pens William Henry Murray, Dartmouth College, Jan. 25, 1943 
For- Frederick Morgan Padelford, University of Washington, December 3, 1942 


N. Burton Paradise, Yale University, April 1942 
Josiah Harmar Penniman, University of Pennsylvania, April 1941 
Otto Paul Schinnerer, Columbia University, November 7, 1942 
Alice Dorothea Snyder, Vassar College, February 17, 1943 

rof. William Flint Thrall, University of North Carolina, October 1941 
: Kenneth G. T. Webster, Harvard University, October 31, 1942 
George Heyman Wittkowsky, The City College, October 1, 1942 
Charles Baker Wright, Middlebury College, April 24, 1942 
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Aberystwyth, Wales: National Lib. of Wales 

Abilene, Tex.: Hardin-Simmons Univ. Lib. 

Abo, Finland: Abo Academy 

Adelaide, So. Australia: Barr Smith Lib., 
Univ. of Adelaide 

Akron, Ohio: Bierce Lib., Univ. of Akron 

Albany, N. Y.: New York State Lib. 

Albion, Mich.: Albion Coll. Lib. 

Albuquerque, N. M.: Univ. of New Mexico 
Lib. 

Algiers (Algeria), N. Africa (Rue Michelet): 
Bibliothéque de ]’Université 

Allahabad, India: Univ. of Allahabad Lib. 

Alliance, Ohio: Mount Union Coll. Lib. 

Alpine, Tex.: Sul Ross State Tchrs. Coll. Lib. 

Alton, Ill.: Monticello Coll. Lib. 

Alton, Ill.: Shurtleff Coll. Lib. 

Alva, Okla.: Northwestern State Tchrs. Coll. 
Lib. 

Ames, Iowa: Iowa State Coll. Lib. 

Amherst, Mass.: Amherst Coll. Lib. 

Amherst, Mass.: Goodell Lib., Massachusetts 
State Coll. 

Anderson, Ind.: Anderson Coll. and Theol. 
Seminary Lib. 

Ann Arbor, Mich.: Gen. Lib., Univ. of Mich. 

Annville, Pa.: Lebanon Valley Coll. Lib. 

Arkadelphia, Ark.: Henderson State Teachers 
Coll. Lib. 

Arkadelphia, Ark.: Ouachita Coll. Lib. 

Athens, Ga.: Univ. of Georgia Lib. 

Athens, Ohio: Ohio Univ. Lib. 

Athens, W. Va.: Concord State Teachers Coll. 
Lib. 

Atlanta, Ga.: Atlanta Univ. Lib. 

Auburn, Ala.: Ala. Poly. Tech. Inst. Lib. 

Aurora, III.: Aurora Coll. Lib. 

Aurora, N. Y.: Wells Coll. Lib. 

Austin, Tex.: Univ. of Texas Lib. 


Baltimore, Md.: Enoch Pratt Free Lib. 
Baltimore, Md.: Goucher Coll. Lib. 
Baltimore, Md.: Loyola Coll. Lib. 
Baltimore, Md.: Morgan Coll. Lib. 
Bangor, Great Britain: The Lib., Univ. Coll. 
of N. Wales 
Bangor, Me.: Bangor Public Lib. 
Barbourville, Ky.: Union Coll. Lib. 
Barnesville, Ga.: Gordon Mili. Coll. Lib. 
Basel, Switzerland: Universitatsbibliothek 
Beaver Falls, Pa.: McCartney Lib., Geneva 
Coll. 
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Bellingham, Wash.: Western Washington 
Coll. of Educa. Lib. 

Belmont, N. C.: Belmont Abbey Coll. Lib. 

Beloit, Wis.: Beloit Coll. Lib. 

Belton, Tex.: Mary Hardin-Baylor Coll. Lib. 

Bemidji, Minn.: State Teachers Coll. Lib. 

Benares, India: Benares Hindu Univ. Lib. 

Bethany, W. Va.: Bethany Coll. Lib. 

Bethlehem, Pa.: Lehigh Univ. Lib. 

Birmingham, Ala.: Birmingham-Southern 
Coll. Lib. 

Birmingham, Eng. (Ratcliff Place): The Ref- 
erence Lib. 

Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana Univ. Lib. 

Blue Mountain, Miss.: Blue Mountain Coll. 
Lib. 

Boise, Idaho: Boise Jr. Coll. Lib. 

Boone, N. C.: Appalachian State Teachers 
Coll. Lib. . 

Boston, Mass.: Boston Univ. Lib. 

Boston, Mass.: Northeastern Univ. Lib. 

Boston, Mass.: Public Lib. of the City of 
Boston 

Boston, Mass.: Simmons Coll. Lib., 300 The 
Fenway 

Boulder, Colo.: Univ. of Colorado Lib. 

Bowling Green, Ohio: Bowling Green State 
Univ. Lib. 

Bowling Green, Ky.: Western Kentucky 
State Teachers Coll. Lib. 

Brandon, Manitoba, Canada: Brandon Coll 
Lib. 

Bridgewater, Va.: Bridgewater Coll. Lib. 

Bristol, Eng.: Bristol Univ. Lib. 

Bronx, N. Y.: Fordham Univ. Lib. 

Brookings, S. D.: So. Dak. State Coll. Lib. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.: Bishop McDonnell H. S. 
Lib. (260 Eastern Pkway.) 

Brooklyn, N. Y.: Brooklyn Coll. Lib., (Bed- 
ford Ave. and Ave. H) 

Brooklyn, N. Y.: Brooklyn Pub. Lib. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.: Pratt Inst. Lib. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.: St. John’s Univ. Lib. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.: St. Joseph’s Coll. for 
Women Lib. 

Brownwood, Tex.: Howard Payne Coll. Lib. 

Brunswick, Me.: Bowdoin Coll. Lib. 

Brussels, Belgium: Alumni Club, Foundation 
Universitaire, (11, rue D’Egmont) 

Bryn Mawr, Pa.: Bryn Mawr Coll. Lib. 

Buckhannon, W. Va.: W. Va. Wesleyan Coll. 
Lib. 
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Buffalo, N. Y.: Univ. of Buffalo Lib. 
Burlington, Vt.: Univ. of Vermont Lib. 


Calcutta, India: Calcutta Univ. Lib. (Senate 
House) 

Cambridge, Mass.: Child Memorial Lib., 
(Harvard University) (Warren House) 

Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Coll. Lib. 

Cambridge, Mass.: Radcliffe Coll. Lib. 

Cambridge, Mass.: Widener Memorial Lib., 
(Harvard Univ.) 

Cambridge Springs, Pa.: Alliance Cc'l. Lib. 

Canton, Mo.: Culver-Stockton Coll. Lib. 

Canton, N. Y.: St. Lawrence Univ. Lib. 

Canyon, Tex.: West Tex. State Teachers 
Coll. Lib. 

Cape Girardeau, Mo.: Southeast Missouri 
State Teachers Coll. Lib. 

Cape Town, South Africa: J. W. Jagger Lib., 
Univ. of Cape Town, Rondebosch 

Carbondale, Ill.: Southern Illinois State Nor- 
mal Univ. Lib. 

Carlisle, Pa.: Dickinson Coll. Lib. 

Cedar Falls, Iowa: Iowa St. Teach. Coll. Lib. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa: Coe Coll. Lib. 

Charleston, S. C.: Coll. of Charleston Lib. 

Charleston, S. C.: Citadel Lib. 

Charlotte, N. C.: Johnson C. Smith Univ. 
Lib 


Charlotte, N. C.: Queens Coll. Lib. 

Charlottesville, Va.: Alderman Lib., Univ. of 
Va. 

Cheney, Wash.: Eastern Wash. Coll. of Edu- 
cation Lib. 

Chicago, Ill: Central Y. M. C. A. Coll. Lib., 
(19 S. LaSalle St.] 

Chicago, Ill.: Herzl City Jr. Coll. Lib. 

Chicago, Ill.: Newberry Lib. 

Chicago, Ill.: Univ. of Chicago Libraries, 
Periodical Dept. 

Chicago, Ill.: Woodrow Wilson Jr. Coll. Lib. 

Chickasha, Okla. : Oklahoma Coll. for Women 
Lib. 

Chidambaram, South India: Annamalai 
Univ. Lib. 

Cincinnati, Ohio: Univ. of Cincinnati Lib. 

Claremont, Calif.: Claremont Coll. Lib. 

Claremont, Calif.: Pomona Coll. Lib. 

Clermont-Ferrand, France: Bibl. Nat. et 
Univ. de Strasbourg 

Cleveland, Ohio: Cleveland Public Lib. 

Cleveland, Ohio: Sisters Coll. of Cleveland 
Lib. 

Cleveland, Ohio: Western Reserve Univ. Lib. 

Clinton, Miss.: Mississippi Coll. Lib. 

College Park, Md.: Univ. of Maryland Lib. 
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College Place, Wash.: Walla Walla Coll. Lib. 
College Station, Tex.: A. and M. Coll. Lib. 
Colombo, Ceylon: Ceylon Univ. Lib. 
Colorado Springs, Colo.: Coburn Lib., Colo- 
rado Coll. 
Columbia, Mo.: Univ. of Missouri Lib. 
Columbia, S. C.: Univ. of So. Car. Lib. 
Columbus, Ohio: Capital Univ. Lib. 
Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State Univ. Lib. 
Commerce, Tex.: East Texas State Tchrs. 
Coll. Lib. 
Concepcion, Chile, S. A.: Escuela de Educa- 
cion, Casilla 287 
Concord, N. H.: New Hampshire State Lib. 
Crawfordsville, Ind.: Wabash Coll. Lib. 
Cullman, Ala.: Sacred Heart Academy 
Cullowhee, N. C.: Western Carolina Teachers 
Coll. Lib. 


Dacca, India: Univ. of Dacca Lib., (Ramna 
P.O.) 

Dallas, Pa.: Coll. of Misericordia Lib. 

Dallas, Tex.: Southern Methodist Univ. 
Lib. 

Davenport, Iowa: St. Ambrose Coll. Lib. 

Davidson, N. C.: Davidson Coll. Lib. 

Decatur, Ga.: Carnegie Lib., Agnes Scott 
Coll. 

Decorah, Iowa: Luther Coll. Lib. 

DeKalb, Ill.: No. Ill. State Teachers Coll. 
Lib. 

DeLand, Fla.: John B. Stetson Univ. Lib. 

Delaware, Ohio: Slocum Lib., Ohio Wesleyan 
Univ. 

Denton, Tex.: North Texas State Teachers 
Coll. Lib. 

Denton, Tex.: Texas State Coll. for Women 
Lib. 

Denver, Colo.: Regis Coll. Lib. 

Denver, Colo.: Univ. of Denver Lib. 

Detroit, Mich.: Mercy Coll. Lib. 

Detroit, Mich.: The Public Lib. 

Detroit, Mich.: Wayne Univ. Lib. 

Dubuque, Iowa: Loras Coll. Lib. 

Durant, Okla.: Southeastern Teachers Coll. 
Lib. 

Durham, N. H.: Univ. of New Hampshire 
Lib. 

Durham, N. C.: Duke Univ. Lib. 

Durham, N. C.: N. C. Coll. for Negroes Lib. 


East Lansing, Mich.: Michigan State Coll. 


Lib. 
Easton, Pa.: Lafayette Coll. Lib. 


Edmond, Okla.: Central State Teachers Coll. 


Lib. 
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Edmondton, Alta., Can.: Univ. of Alberta 
Lib. 

Elizabethtown, Pa.: Elizabethtown Coll. Lib. 

Ellensburg, Wash. : Central Washington Coll. 
of Education Lib. 

Elmhurst, Il].: Elmhurst Coll. Lib. 

E] Paso, Tex.: Coll. of Mines and Metallurgy 
Lib. 

Emmitsburg, Md.: Mt. St. Mary Coll. Lib. 

Emory University, Ga.: Emory Univ. Lib. 

Emporia, Kans.: Kansas State Teachers Coll. 
Lib. 

Ettrick, Va.: Va. State Coll. for Negroes Lib. 

Eugene, Ore.: Univ. of Oregon Lib. 

Eureka, Ill.: Eureka Coll. Lib. 

Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern Univ. Lib. 


Farmville, Va.: State Teachers Coll. Lib. 

Fayette, Mo.: Central Coll. Lib. 

Fayetteville, Ark.: Univ. of Arkansas Lib. 

Firenze, Italy: Libreria Internazionale Le 
Monnier 

Florence, Ala.: State Teachers Coll. Lib. 

Forest Grove, Ore.: Pacific Univ. Lib. 

Ft. Valley, Ga.: Board of Regents, Ft. Valley 
State Coll. 

Frankfurt, a.M., Germany: Bibliothek fur 
neuere Sprachen und Musik 

— Ky.: Ky. State Industrial Coll. 


F aati N. B.: Univ. of New Brunswick 
Lib. 
Fresno, Calif.: Fresno State Teachers Coll. 


Gainesville, Fla.: Univ. of Florida Lib. 
Galesburg, Ill.: Knox Coll. Lib. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Adelphi Coll. Lib. 
Godfrey, Ill.: Monticello Coll. Lib. 
Goodwell, Okla.: Panhandle A. & M. Coll. 
Lib. 
“— Creek, Tex.: Robert E. Lee Jr. Coll. 
ib. 
Gorjkij, U.S.S.R.: Bib Ke Industr. Ins Ta, 
Im. Zhdanova, Universitetskaja 24 
“a Forks, N. D.: Univ. of North Dakota 
ib. 
Granville, Ohio: Denison Univ. Lib. 
Greeneville, Tenn.: Tusculum Coll. Lib. 
—, N. C.: Bennett Coll. for Women 
ib. 
Greensboro, N. C.: North Carolina Coll. for 
Women Lib. 
Greenville, N. C.: East Carolina Teachers 
Coll. Lib. 
Greenville, S. C.: Furman Univ. Lib. 
Gunnison, Colo.: Western State Coll. Lib. 


Modern Language Association 


Halifax, Nova Scotia: Dalhousie Coll. Lib, 
Hamilton, N. Y.: Colgate Univ. Lib. 
Hammond, La.: Southeastern La. Coll. Lib. 
Hampden Sydney, Va.: Hampden Sydney 
Coll. Lib. 
Hanover, N. H.: Dartmouth Coll. Lib. 
Hattiesburg, Miss.: Miss. Southern Coll. Lib, 
Hattiesburg, Miss.: State Teachers Coll. Lib. 
Hickory, N. C.: Lenoir Rhyne Coll. Lib. 
Highland Falls, N. Y.: Lib., Ladycliff-on- 
Hudson 
Hollins, Va.: Cocke Mem. Lib., Hollins Coll. 
Honolulu, Hawaii: Univ. of Hawaii Lib. 
Houghton, N. Y.: Houghton Coll. Lib. 
Houston, Tex.: Univ. of Houston Lib. 
Houston, Tex.: Wm. Rice Institute Lib. 
Huntington, W. Va.: Marshall Coll. Lib. 


Ikebukuro, Tokyo-Fu, Japan: St. Paul’s 
Univ. Lib. 
Indianapolis, Ind.: Butler Univ. Lib. 
Indianapolis, Ind.: Indiana Central Coll. Lib. 
Indianapolis, Ind., Indiana State Lib. 
Institute, W. Va.: W. Va. State Coll. Lib. 
Iowa City, Iowa: State Univ. of Iowa Lib. 
Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Univ. Lib. 


Jacksonville, Ill.: Illinois Coll. Lib. 

Jacksonville, Ill.: Pfeiffer Lib., MacMurray 
Coll. 

Jamaica, N. Y.: Queens Borough Public Lib., 
Periodical Division (89-14 Parsons Blvd.) 

Jefferson City, Mo.: Lincoln Univ. Lib. 

Jefferson City, Tenn.: Carson Newman Coll. 
Lib. 

Jena, Germany: Universitatsbibliothek 

Jenkintown, Pa.: Beaver Coll. Lib. 

Johannesburg, S. Africa: Johannesburg Pub- 
lic Lib. 

Johannesburg, So. Africa: Univ. of the Wit- 
watersand Lib. (Milner Park) 

Johnson City, Tenn.: State Teach. Coll. Lib. 

Jonesboro, Ark.: Ark. State Coll. Lib. 


Kalamazoo, Mich.: Mandelle Memorial Lib., 
Kalamazoo Coll. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.: Western Mich. Coll. of 
Educa. Lib. 

Kazanj, U.S.S.R.: Nauchn. Biblioteke T. R. 
Pri Kgu Chernyshewskaja Ul. 16, Wo 
Dwore 

Kiating, Szechuan, via Kunming, Yunnan, 
China: Nat’] Wu-Han Univ. Lib. 

Kiel, Germany: Englische Seminar der Uni- 
versitit 
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Kilgore, Tex.: Kilgore Coll. Lib. 

Kingston, Ont.: Queen’s Univ. Lib. 

Kingston, R. I.: R. I. State Coll. Lib. 

Kingsville, Tex.: Texas Coll. of Arts and In- 
dustries Lib. 

Knoxville, Tenn.: Univ. of Tennessee Lib. 

Kéln-Lindental, Germany: Universitits- u. 
Stadt-Bibliothek, Langemarckplatz 

Kénigsberg, Germany: Universitatsbiblio- 
thek 


Lacey, Wash.: St. Martin’s Coll. Lib. 

La Crosse, Wis.: State Teachers Coll. Lib. 

Lafayette, Ind.: Purdue Univ. Lib. 

Lafayette, La.: Southwestern La. Inst. Lib. 

Lake Charles, La.: John McNeese Jr. Coll. 
Lib. 

Lake Forest, Ill.: Barat Coll. of the Sacred 
Heart Lib. 

Lancaster, Pa.: Franklin and Marshall Coll. 
Lib. 

Lantien, Hunan, China: Natl. Teachers Coll. 
Lib. 

Laramie, Wyo.: Univ. of Wyoming Lib. 

Las Vegas, N. M.: New Mexico Normal Univ. 
Lib. 

Lawrence, Kans.: Univ. of Kansas Lib. 

Leningrad, U.S.S.R.: Bib-ka Academii Nauk, 
Birshewaja Linija No. 1 

Leningrad, S.S.S.R.: 1 Len Gos. Ped. Inst. 
Industr. Jazykov Ul. Smoljnogo 3 

Leningrad 21—U.S.S.R.: Leningradsk. In- 
dustrialn. Institut. Kabinet Inostran. 
Jazykov. Sosnovka 1/3 Glavn. Zdanije 
Komn. 149/151 

Lenox, Mass.: Librarian, Shadowbrook 

Lewisburg, Pa.: Carnegie Lib., Bucknell 
Univ. 

Lexington, Ky.: Univ. of Kentucky Lib. 

Lexington, Va.: Washington and Lee Univ. 
Lib. 

Liberty, Mo.: William Jewell Coll. Lib. 

Lincoln, Neb.: Univ. of Nebraska Lib. 

Lindsborg, Kans.: Bethany Coll. Lib. 

Logan, Utah: Utah State Agric. Coll. Lib. 

London, N. W. 1, Eng.: Bedford Coll. for 
Women (Regent’s Park) 

London, Ont.: Univ. of Western Ontario Lib. 

Long Branch, N. J.: Monmouth Jr. Coll. Lib. 

Los Angeles, Calif.: Geo Pepperdine Coll. 
Lib., 1121 W. 79 St. 

Los Angeles, Calif.: Los Angeles City Coll. 
Lib. 


Los Angeles, Calif.: Los Angeles Public Lib. 
Los Angeles, Calif.: Loyola Univ. Students’ 
Lib., 7101 W. 80th St. 
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Los Angeles, Calif.: Univ. of Southern Cali- 
fornia Lib. 

Los Angeles, Calif.: Wm. Andrews Clark 
Memorial Lib. 

Loudonville, N. Y.: Siena Coll. Lib. 

Louisville, Ky.: Univ. of Louisville Lib. 

Lubbock, Tex.: Texas Tech. Coll. Lib. 

Lynchburg, Va.: Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
Coll. Lib. 

Lynchburg, Va.: Lynchburg Coll. Lib. 

Lyon (Rhéne) France: Bibliothéque, Univ. 
de Lyon 


Macon, Ga.: Candler Memorial Lib., Wes- 
leyan Coll. 

Madison, N. J.: Drew Univ. Lib. 

Madison, Wis.: Univ. of Wisconsin Lib. 

Manchester, England: The John Rylands 
Memorial Lib. 

Manchester, England: Victoria Univ. Lib. 

Manila, P. I.: Univ. of the Philippines Lib. 

Marburg, Germany: Universitatsbibliothek 

Marquette, Mich.: Northern Mich. Coll. of 
Ed. Lib. 

Marshall, Mo.: Murrell Memorial Lib., Mo. 
Valley Coll. 

Mars Hill, N. C.: Montague Lib., Mars Hill 
Coll. 

Maryville, Tenn.: Lamar Memorial Lib., 
Maryville Coll. 

McKenzie, Tenn.: Bethel Coll. Lib. 

Medford, Mass.: Tufts Coll. Lib. 

Memphis, Tenn.: Cossitt Lib. 

Memphis, Tenn.: Lemoyne Coll. Lib. 

Memphis, Tenn. : State Teachers Coll. Lib. 

Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan Univ. Lib. 

Milan, Italy: Biblioteca Nazionale di Brera 

Milledgeville, Ga.: Georgia State Coll. for 
Women Lib. 

Milligan College, Tenn.: Milligan Coll. Lib. 

Milwaukee, Wis.: Chapman Memorial Lib., 
Milwaukee-Downer Coll. 

Milwaukee, Wis.: Marquette Univ., Johnston 
Hall Lib., (1131 W. Wisconsin Ave.) 

Milwaukee, Wis.: State Teachers Coll. Lib. 

Minneapolis, Minn.: Augsburg Seminary Lib. 

Minneapolis, Minn.: Minneapolis Athenaeum 
Lib. 

Minneapolis, Minn.: Univ. of Minnesota Lib. 

Missoula, Mont.: Univ. of Montana Lib. 

Montclair, N. J.: State Teachers Coll. Lib. 

Montgomery, Ala.: Houghton Lib., Hunting- 
don Coll. 

Monticello, Ark.: Ark. A. and M. Coll. Lib. 

Montreal, P. Q., Canada: McGill Univ. Lib. 

Moorhead, Minn.: Concordia Coll. Lib. 
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Moorhead, Minn. : State Teachers Coll. Lib. 
Morehead, Ky.: Johnson Camden Lib., More- 
head State Teachers Coll. 
Morgantown, W. Va.: West Va. Univ. Lib. 
Morristown, N. J.: Morris Jr. Coll. Lib. 
Moscow, Idaho: Univ. of Idaho Lib. 
Moscow, U.S.S.R.: Mezhdunarodnaja Kniga, 
Kuznetzki Most 18 
Moscow, U.S.S.R.: All Union Higher Inst. for 
Technical Ed., Kolpatschnij per. 5 
Moscow, U.S.S.R.: Wsesojusnaya Biblioteka, 
imeni V. I, Lenina, Ul. Marxa‘I Engelsa, 14 
Moscow, 19, U.S.S.R.: Fundam. Biblioteka, 
Oon Akademii Nauk, Ulica Frunze 11 
Moscow, 9, U.S.S.R.: Gos. Centr. Biblioteke, 
Inostrannoj Literatury, Stoleshnikov per. 2 
Moscow, 25, U.S.S.R.: Ins-t Mirovoj Liter- 
atury Im. M. Gorjkogo, Krasnaja Plo- 
schadj, Zdanie Istorich. Muzeja 
Miinchen, Germany: Bayerische Staats- 
Bibliothek 
Miinchen, Germany: Universitatsbibliothek 
Muncie, Ind.: Ball State Teachers Coll. Lib. 
Murray, Ky.: Murray St. Tchrs. Coll. Lib. 


Nacogdoches, Tex.: Stephen F. Austin State 
Teachers Coll. Lib., 

Nanking, China: Natl. Central Univ. Lib. 

Nashville, Tenn.: A. and I. State Teachers 
Coll. Lib. 

Nashville, Tenn.: Fisk Univ. Lib. 

Nashville, Tenn.: George Peabody Coll. for 
Teachers Lib. 

Nashville, Tenn.: Joint Univ. Lib. 

Natchitoches, La.: Louisiana State Normal 
Coll. Lib. 

Newark, N. J.: Pub. Lib. 

New Brunswick, N. J.: New Jersey Coll. for 
Women Lib. 

New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers Univ. Lib. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, England: Armstrong 
Coll. Lib. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne 2, Eng.: The Lib., 
King’s Coll. 

New Haven, Conn.: Yale Univ. Lib. 

New London, Conn.: U. S. Coast Guard 
Acad. Lib. 

New Orleans, La.: Brescia Coll. Lib. 

New Orleans, La.: Dillard Univ. Lib. 

New Orleans, La.: Howard-Tilton Mem. Lib. 

New Orleans, La.: Ursuline Coll. Lib. 

New Orleans, La.: Xavier Univ. Lib. 

New Rochelle, N. Y.: Coll. of New Rochelle 
Lib. 

New York, N. Y.: Brearley School Lib., 610 
E. 83 St. 
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New York, N. Y.: Columbia Univ. Lib. 

New York, N. Y.: Cooper Union Lib. 

New York, N. Y.: Editors’ Lib., American 
Book Co., 88 Lexington Ave. 

New York, N. Y.: Fordham Univ. Lib., 233 
Bway. 

New York, N. Y.: Fordham Univ. Lib., 
Graduate Dept. 

New York, N. Y.: Hunter Coll. Lib., (695 
Park Ave.) 

New York, N. Y.: New York Public Lib., 
(Sth Ave. and 42nd St.) 

New York, N. Y.: Washington Sq. Lib., 
N. Y. U. 

Norman Okla., Univ. of Oklahoma Lib. 

Northfield, Minn.: St. Olaf Coll. Lib. 

Notre Dame, Ind.: Notre Dame Univ. Lib. 


Oakland, Calif.: Coll. of the Holy Names Lib. 

Oberlin, Ohio: Oberlin Coll. Lib. 

Okmulgee, Okla. : Okmulgee Jr. Coll., 8th and 
Muskogee 

Olivet, Mich.: Olivet Coll. Lib. 

Omaha, Neb.: Creighton Univ. Lib. 

Omaha, Neb.: Duchesne Coll. Lib. 

Omaha, Neb.: Municipal Univ. of Omaha 
Lib. 

Orono, Me.: Univ. of Maine Lib. 

Oxford, Eng.: The Taylor Lib. 


Panama City, Fla.: Bay County H. S. Lib. 

Paris, France: British Inst. of Univ. of Paris 

Paris, France: Institut de Littérature com- 
parée, Faculté des Lettres de |’Université, 
rue de la Sorbonne 

Parkland, Wash.: Pacific Lutheran Coll. Lib. 

Peiping, China: National Univ. of Peking Lib. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: Free Lib. (Logan Square) 

Philadelphia, Pa.: Temple Univ. Lib. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: Univ. of Pennsylvania Lib. 

Pine Bluff, Ark.: Arkansas State Coll. Lib. 

Pineville, Ky.: Pineville City School 

Pittsburg, Kans.: Kansas State Teachers 
Coll., Porter Lib. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: Carnegie Free Lib. of Al- 
legheny 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: Carnegie Lib., Periodical 
Room, (4400 Forbes St.) 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: Duquesne Univ. Lib. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: Mt. Mercy Coll. Lib. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: Univ. Lib., Cathedral of 
Learning 

Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Univ. Lib. 

Providence, R. I.: Brown Univ. Lib. 

Providence, R. I.: Providence Public Lib., 
(Washington St.) 
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Providence, R.I.: R.I. Coll. of Education Lib. 
Pullman, Wash. : State Coll. of Wash. Lib. 


Quincy, Ill.: Quincy Coll. Lib. 


Radford, Va.: State Teachers Coll. Lib. 

Raleigh, N. C.: No. Car. State Coll. Lib. 

Rangoon Burma: Univ. Lib., (University 
Estate) 

Rennes, France: Biblioth@que’ de l’Université 

Richmond, Ind.: Earlham Coll. Lib. 

Richmond, Ky.: Eastern Ky. State Teachers 
Coll. Lib. 

Richmond, Va.: Richmond Professional Inst., 
Coll. of William and Mary 

Richmond, Va.: Univ. of Richmond Lib. 

Richmond, Va.: Virginia Union Univ. Lib. 

Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico: Univ. of Puerto 
Rico Lib. 

Ripon, Wis.: Lane Lib., Ripon Coll. 

Rochester, Minn.: Jr. Coll. Lib., Coffman 
School Bldg. 

Rochester, N. Y.: Rush Rhees Lib., Univ. of 
Rochester 

Rock Island, Ill.: Denkmann Memorial Lib., 
Augustana Coll. and Theol. Seminary 

Rostov N/Donu, U.S.S.R.: Nauchn. Biblio- 
teka Rgu Ul. Engeljsa 64 

Ruston, La.: Louisiana Poly. Inst. Lib. 


Sacramento, Calif.: California State Lib. 

St. Bonaventure, N. Y.: St. Bonaventure 
Coll. Lib. 

St. Francis, Wis.: St. Clare Coll. Lib. 

St. Louis, Mo.: St. Louis Public Lib. 

St. Louis, Mo.: Washington Univ. Lib. 

St. Paul, Minn.: Coll. of St. Thomas Lib. 

St. Paul, Minn.: Hamline Univ. Lib. 

St. Paul, Minn.: Public Lib. 

St. Petersburg, Fla.: St. Petersburg Jr. Coll. 
Lib 


Salem, Ore.: Williamette Univ. Lib. 

Salem, Va.: Roanoke Coll. Lib. 

Salt Lake City, Utah: Univ. of Utah Lib. 

San Antonio, Tex.: San Antonio Pub. Lib. 

San Antonio, Tex.: Trinity Univ. Lib. 

San Bernardino, Calif.: San Bernardino Val- 
ley Union Jr. Coll. Lib. 

San Francisco, Calif.: Pub. Lib. 

San Francisco, Calif.: Univ. of San Francisco 
Lib. 

San Jose, Calif.: State Coll. Lib. 

Santa Barbara, Calif.: Santa Barbara State 
Teachers Coll. Lib. 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y.: Skidmore Coll. Lib. 

Saskatoon, Sask., Can.: Univ. of Saskatche- 
wan Lib. 


Schenectady, N. Y.: Eng. Dept., Union Coll. 
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Scranton, Pa.: Marywood Coll. Lib. 
Searcy, Ark.: Harding Coll. Lib. 
Seattle, Wash.: Public Lib., Periodical Dept. 
Seattle, Wash.: Seattle Coll. Lib. 
Seattle, Wash.: Seattle Pacific Coll. Lib. 
Seattle, Wash.: Univ. of Washington Lib. 
Selinsgrove, Pa.: Susquehanna Univ. Lib. 
Sewanee, Tenn.: Univ. of the South Lib. 
Shanghai, (Chenju), China: Natl. Chi-Nan 
Univ. Lib. 
Shawnee, Okla.: Okla. Baptist Univ. Lib. 
Sheffield, Eng.: The Library, The University 
Shreveport, La.: St. Vincent’s Lib. 
Sofia, Bulgaria, Bibliothéque de l’Université 
Southampton, Eng.: Univ. Coll. Lib. 
So. Orange, N. J.: Marshall Lib., Seton Hall 
Coll. 
Spokane, Wash.: Gonzaga Univ. Lib. 
Stanford Univ., Calif.: Stanford Univ. Lib. 
State College, Miss.: Miss. State Coll. Lib. 
State College, Pa.: Penn. State Coll. Lib. 
Staunton, Va.: Mary Baldwin Coll. Lib. 
Stellenbosch, S. Africa: Univ. Lib. 
Stephenville, Tex.: John Tarleton Agric. Coll. 
Lib. 
Stillwater, Okla.: Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical Coll. Lib. 
Stockton, Calif.: Coll. of the Pacific Lib. 
Storrs, Conn.: Univ. of Connecticut Lib. 
Sturgis, S. D.: St. Martins Acad. Lib. 
Swansea, England: Univ. Coll. of Swansea, 
Singleton Park 
Swarthmore, Pa.: Swarthmore Coll. Lib 
Sydney, Australia, Fisher Lib., Univ. of Syd- 
ney 
Sydney, New South Wales: Public Lib. 
Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse Univ. Lib. 


Tacoma, Wash. : Coll. of Puget Sound Lib. 

Taihoku, Formosa, Japan: Taihoku Imperial 
Univ. Lib. 

Takoma Park, D. C.: W. M. C. Lib. 

Talladega, Ala.: Savery Lib., Talladega Coll. 

Tallahassee, Fla.: Fla. State Coll. for Women 
Lib. 

Tampa, Fla.: Univ. of Tampa Lib. 

Tarkio, Mo.: Tarkio Coll. Lib. 

Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y.: Pellissier Lib., 
Marymount Coll. 

Terre Haute, Ind.: Indiana State Teachers 
Coll. Lib. 

Tiffin, Ohio: Heidelberg Coll. Lib. 

Tokyo, Japan: Coll. of Lit., Imperial Univ. 

Toledo, Ohio: Toledo Pub. Lib. 
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Toledo, Ohio: Univ. of the City of Toledo 
Lib. (2801 W. Bancroft St.) 

Tomsk, U.S.S.R.: Nauchn. Bib Ke Pri 
Tomskom Gos Uni Te Im Kujbyshewa 
Timirjazewskij Pr. 3 

Torino, Italy: Bibl. Nazionale Universitaria 

Toronto, Can.: Univ. of Toronto Lib. 

Toronto, Ont., Can.: Victoria Univ. Lib., 
(Queen’s Park) 

Triplicane, Madras, India: Univ. Lib., Senate 
House 

Troy, N. Y.: Julia Patton Lib., Russell Sage 
Coll. 

Tsunyi, Kweichow, China (Via Haiphong): 
Univ. Lib., Natl. Univ. of Chekiang 

Tucson, Ariz.: Univ. of Arizona Lib. 

Tulsa, Okla.: Univ. of Tulsa Lib. 


University, Ala.: Univ. of Alabama Lib. 

Univ., La.: Louisiana State Univ. Lib. 

University, Miss.: Univ. of Mississippi Lib. 

Upland, Ind.: Taylor Univ. Lib. 

Upper Montclair, N. J.: State Teachers Coll. 
Lib. 


Valdosta, Ga.: Emory Jr. Coll. Lib. 

Valparaiso, Ind.: Valparaiso Univ. Lib. 

Vancouver, B. C.: Univ. of British Columbia 
Lib. 

Venezia, Italy: Biblioteca, R. Istituto Sup. 
Economia o Commercio 

Vermillion, S. D.: Univ. of South Dakota Lib. 

Victoria, Australia: Central Lib., Univ. of 
Melbourne, Carlton N 3 

Voronezh, U.S.S.R.: Voronezhsk. Gos Uni- 
versitet, Fundament., Biblioteka, Uni- 
versitetsk. Ul. 


Waco, Tex.: Baylor Univ. Lib. 

Walla Walla, Wash.: Whitman Coll. Lib. 

Warrensburg, Mo.: Central Mo. State Teach- 
ers Coll. Lib. 


Modern Language Association 


Washington, D. C.: American Univ. Lib. 

Washington, D. C.: Catholic Univ. of 
America Lib. 

Washington, D. C.: Dunbarton College of 
Holy Cross Lib. 

Washington, D. C.: Folger Shakespeare Lib., 
(East Capital St.) 


Washington, D. C.: Geo. Washington Univ. F 


Lib. 
Washington, D. C.: Howard Univ. Lib. 


Washington, Pa.: Washington and Jefferson |) 


Coll. Lib. 
Waterloo, Ont., Can.: Waterloo Coll. Lib. 
Waterville, Maine: Colby Coll. Lib. 
Waukesha, Wis.: Carroll Coll. Lib. 
Wellesley, Mass.: Wellesley Coll. Lib. 
Wellington, W. 1, New Zealand: Victoria 
Univ. Coll. Lib. 
West Los Angeles, Calif.: Univ. of California 
at Los Angeles, (405 Hilgard Ave.) 
Weston, Mass.: Weston Coll. Lib. 
White Plains, N. Y.: Good Counsel Coll. Lib. 
Whittier, Calif.: Whittier Coll. Lib. 
Wilberforce, Ohio: Carnegie Lib., Wilber- 
force Univ. 
Williamsburg, Ky.: Cumberland Coll. Lib. 
Williamsburg, Va.: College of William and 
Mary Lib. 
Williamstown, Mass.: Williams Coll. Lib. 
Willimantic, Conn.: State Teachers Coll. Lit 
Wilmore, Ky.: Asbury Coll. Lib. 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada: United Coll. Lib. 
Winnipeg, Canada: Univ. of Manitoba Lib. 
Winooski Park, Vt.: St. Michael’s Coll. Lib. 
Winston-Salem, N. C.: Salem Coll. Lib. 
Winter Park, Fla.: Rollins Coll. Lib. 
Wollaston, Mass.: Eastern Nazarene Coll. 
Lib. 
Wooster, Ohio: Coll. of Wooster Lib. 
Worcester, Mass.: Clark Univ. Lib. 
Worcester, Mass.: Holy Cross Coll. Lib. 
[524] 
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LIBRARIES HAVING STANDING ORDERS FOR 
MONOGRAPH, REVOLVING FUND, AND GENERAL SERIES 


Bowdoin College Library, Brunswick, Me. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Revolving 
Fund Series) 

Brown University Library, Providence, R. I. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Revolv- 
ing Fund Series) 

Bryn Mawr College Library, Bryn Mawr, Pa. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Revolv- 
ing Fund Series) 

California State Library, Sacramento, Calif. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Revolv- 
ing Fund Series) 

University of California Library, Berkeley, Calif. (Monograph Series, General Series) 

University of California at Los Angeles Library, Los Angeles, Calif. (Monograph Series, 
General Series, and Revolving Fund Series) 

University of Cincinnati Library, Cincinnati, Ohio (Monograph Series, General Series, and 
Revolving Fund Series) 

Columbia University Library, New York, N. Y. (Monograph Series, General Series, and 
Revolving Fund Series) 

Dartmouth College Library, Hanover, N. H. (Revolving Fund Series) 

Duke University Library, Durham, N. C. (Monograph Series, Revolving Fund Series) 

Emory University Library, Emory University, Ga. (Monograph Series, General Series, and 
Revolving Fund Series) 

Harvard College Library, Cambridge, Mass. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Revolv- 
ing Fund Series) 

Haverford College Library, Haverford, Pa. (Monograph Series) 

Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery, San Marino, Calif. (Monograph Series, General 
Series, and Revolving Fund Series) 

University of Illinois Library, Urbana, Ill. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Revolving 
Fund Series) 

University of Iowa Library, Iowa City, Ia. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Revolving 
Fund Series) 

Johns Hopkins University Library, Baltimore, Md. (Monograph Series, Revolving Fund 
Series) 

Lehigh University Library, Bethlehem, Pa. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Revolv- 
ing Fund Series) 

University of Minnesota Library, Minneapolis, Minn. (Monograph Series, General Series, and 
Revolving Fund Series) 

University of Missouri Library, Columbia, Mo. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Re- 
volving Fund Series) 

University of Nebraska Library, Lincoln, Neb. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Re- 
volving Fund Series) 

Newberry Library, Chicago, Ill. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Revolving Fund 
Series) 

New York Public Library, New York, N. Y. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Revolving 
Fund Series) 

New York State Library, Albany, New York (Monograph Series) 

New York University Library, University Heights, New York, N. Y. (Monograph Series) 

Northwestern University Library, Evanston, Ill. (Monograph Series, General Series, and 
Revolving Fund Series) 

University of Notre Dame Library, Notre Dame, Ind. (Monograph Series, General Series, and 
Revolving Fund Series) 

University of North Carolina Library, Chapel Hill, N. C. (Monograph Series, General Series, 
and Revolving Fund Series) 

Ohio State University Library, Columbus, Ohio (Monograph Series, General Series, and Re- 
volving Fund Series) 











University of Pennsylvania Library, Philadelphia, Pa. (Monograph Series, General Series, and 

Revolving Fund Series) 

Princeton University Library, Princeton, N. J. (Monograph Series, General Series and Revolv- 
ing Fund Series) 
Queens University Library, Flushing, N. Y. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Revolving 

Fund Series) 

Rice Institute Equip.-Library, Houston, Tex. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Re- 
volving Fund Series) 
University of Rochester Library, Rochester, N. Y. (Monograph Series, General Series, and 

Revolving Fund Series) 

St. Louis University Library, St. Louis, Mo. (Monograph Series) 
Southern Methodist University Library, Dallas, Tex. (Monograph Series, General Series, and 

Revolving Fund Series) 

University of Tennessee Library, Knoxville, Tenn. (Monograph Series, General Series, and 

Revolving Fund Series) 

University of Texas Library, Austin, Tex. (Monograph Series, Geneial Series, and Revolving 

Fund Series) 

Vassar College Library, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (Monograph Series) 
Alderman Library, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. (Monograph Series, General 

Series, and Revolving Fund Series) 

University of Washington Library, Seattle, Wash. (Monograph Series, General Series and 

Revolving Fund Series) 

Washington Square College Library, New York University, New York, N. Y. (Monograph 

Series, General Series, and Revolving Fund Series) 

Wellesley College Library, Wellesley, Mass. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Revolving 

Fund Series) 

‘ University of Wisconsin Library, Madison, Wis. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Re- 
volving Fund Series) 

Yale University Library, New Haven, Conn. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Revolv- 
ing Fund Series) 

Geo. Wahr, Bookseller, 103 N. Main St., Ann Arbor, Mich. (Monograph Series) 

G. E. Stechert and Co., 31-33 E. 10th St., New York, N. Y. (Monograph Series) 

Discounts: To libraries subscribing to the Monograph Series, Revolving Fund Series, or 
General Series, 10 per cent; to libraries subscribing to two series, 20 per cent; to libraries sub- 
scribing to three series, 30 per cent. 

Orders or inquiries should be addressed to the Treasurer, Modern Language Association, 
100 Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 


LIST OF MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
REPRODUCTIONS RECEIVED BY THE 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS DECEMBER 15, 
1941—DECEMBER 15, 1942 


(Continued from the Pamphlet Reproduction of Manuscripts and Rare Printed Books 


745F. 
746F. 
747F. 


748F. 


749F. 
750F. 


751F. 
752F. 
753F. 
754F. 
755F. 


756F. 


757F. 
758F. 


759F. 


760F. 
761F. 
762F. 
763F. 


764F. 
765F. 
766F. 


767F. 


768F. 


769F. 
770F. 


Issued by the Association in 1942) 


New York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, book: Diego de Agreda 
ee Novelas morales utiles por sus documentos, 1620. (356 frames). 
ew York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, book : Hipélito Laurencio 
de Castilla, El mayor dolor de amor, 1636. (38 frames). 
New York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, book: Alonso de Castillo 
Solérzano, Los amantes undaluses . . . , 1633. (228 frames). 
New York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, book: Alonso de Castillo 
Solérzano, Fiestas del iardin . . . , 1634. (288 frames). 
New York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, book: José Ortiz de 
Valdivieso y Aguayo, Discursos exemplares ... , 1634. (124 frames). 
New York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, book: Gonzalo Saavedra 
Torreblanca, Los pastores del Betis . . . , 1633 [1634]. (211 frames). 
ew York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, book: Enrique Suarez 
de Mendoza y Figueroa, Eustorgio y Clorilene, 1629. (163 frames). 
New York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, book: Crist6bal Suarez 
de Figueroa, Pusilipo ratos de conversacién, 1629. (159 frames). 
New York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, book: Jacinto Arnal de 
Bolea, El forastero, Caller, 1636. (300 frames). 
New York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, book: Juan de Barrio- 
nuevo y Moya, Soledad entretenida, Pt. 2, Valencia, 1644. (177 frames). 
New York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, book: Francisco Jacinto 
Funes de Villalpando, Marqués de Osera, Escarmientos de Iacinto, Caragoca, 1645. 
(185 frames). 
New York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, book: Juan de Pifia, 
ane de la primera parte de las fabulas de la antiguedad ..., Madrid, 1635. (64 
Tames). 
New York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, book: Jorge Serrano, 
Problematica controversia, Granada, 1641. (24 frames). 
New York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, book: Gabriel Téllez 
Delevtar aprovechando, Madrid, 1635. (250 frames). 
New York, N. Y., Columbia University Libraries, book: Walther Ryff, Der fiirnembsten 
notwendigsten der gansen Architectur angehirigen Mathematischen und Mechanischen 
Kiinst .. . , Niirnberg, 1547. (345 frames). 
Urbana, Illinois, aw of Illinois Library, book: Laurens Selva, La métamor phose 
de vertueux, ted by I. Baudoin, Paris, 1611. (232 frames). 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard College Library, book: James Salgado, The manners and 
customs of the principal nations of Europe, 1684. (3 frames). 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard College Library, book: Pedro de Lujan, Cologuios matri- 
moniales, Toledo, 1563. (136 frames). 
Boston, Mass., Boston Public Library, book: Walther Ryff, Der Architectur Fiirnembsten 
Notwendigsten Angehorigen Mathematischen und Mechanischen Kiinst ..., Niirnberg, 
1558. (280 ane. 
Boston, Mass., Boston Public Library, book: Petrus Apianus, Instrument Buch durch 
Petrum A pianum erst von new Beschrieben . . . , Ingolstadt, 1533. (54 frames). 
Boston, Mass., Boston Public Library, book: Walther Hermann Ryff, Reformierte 
Deutsche A potek ... , Strassburg, 1573. (424 frames). 
Boston, Mass., Baston Public Library, book: Albrecht Diirer, Underweysung der 
Messung ..., Niirnberg, 1538. (93 frames). 
New York, N. Y., New York Public Library, book: Walther Hermann Ryff, Vitruuius 
Teutsch-Nemlichen ... Marci Vitruuij Pollionis Zehen Biicher von der Architectur . . . , 
Niirnberg, 1548. (342 frames). 
New York, N. Y., New York Public Library, book: Walther Hermann Ryff, New er- 
— oni bewdrts artzney gewisse hiilff und raht..., Strassburg, 1559. (119 
frames). 
New Haven, Conn., Yale University Library, book: Leonhard Fronsperger, Besalzung. 
Ein kurtser bericht... , Franckfurt im Main, 1563. (18 frames). 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard College Library, book: Leonhard Fronsperger, Von Be- 
schilitg und Fewerwerck ..., Franckfurt am Mayn, 1564. (60 frames). 
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New York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, book: Juan de Barrio- 
nuevo y Moya, Soledad entretenidc . . . , Ecija, 1638. (245 frames). 

New York, N. Y., Lib of the Hispanic Society of America: book, José Camerino, 
Novelas amorosas, Madrid, 1624. (206 frames). 

New York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, book: Mariana de Car- 
vajal y Saavedra, Navidades de Madrid, Madrid, 1663. (203 frames). 

New York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, book: Antonio Enriquez 
Gémez, La torre de Babilonia, Ruan, 1649. (143 frames). 

New York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, book: José Micheli 
a Deleite y amargura de las dos cortes celestial y terrena, Madrid, 1642. (110 
Tames). 

New York, N. Y., emg J of the Hispanic Society of America, book: Francisco Ber- 
nardo de Quiros, Obras, Madrid, 1656. (140 Feeunen 

New York, N. Y., Lib of the Hispanic Society of America, book: Matias de los 
Reyes, Para algunos, Madrid, 1640. (237 frames). 

arino, California, Henry E. Huntington Library, A Confession of Faith of James 
Salgado, London, 1681. (12 frames). : 

New York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, Ambrosio Bondia, 
Cytara de A polo, ._ 1650. (348 frames). 

New York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, Alonso de Castillo 
Solorsano, Los alivios de Casandra, Barcelona, 1640. (22 frames) 

New York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, Marcos Fernandez, Olla 
podrida a la espatola, Amberes, 1655. (173 frames). 

New York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, book: Bautista Remiro 
de Navarra, Los peligros de Madrid, Zaragoza, 1646. (116 frames). 

New York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, book: Luis Ulloa y Pe- 
reira, Defensa de libros, [Madrid? 1659?]. (232 frames). 

Cambridge, Mass., Harvard College Library, book: James Salgado, Symbiothis or the 
intimate converse of Pope and Devil, London, 1681. (48 frames). 

British Museum, MS. Cotton Domitian A-XI, ff. 87-106: Nicole Bozon, Six Saints’ 
Lives. [Made from a positive microfilm in the Sullivan Memorial Library, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.} (20 frames). 

Dresden, Germany, Sichsische Landesbibliothek, HS. M195; Collections of Meister- 
lieder by Georg Hager and his sons. (679 frames). 

Dresden, Germany, Sachsische Landesbibliothek, HS. M6; Collections of Meisterlieder 
by Georg " e and his sons. (1144 frames). 

New York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, book: Andrés Davila y 
Heredia, Junta de animales, Zaragoca, 1686. (76 ) etary 

New York, N. Y., Lib of the Hispanic Society of America, book: Andrés Ferrer de 
Valdecebro, El templo de la fama, Madrid, 1680. (153 frames). 

New York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, book: Francisco de 
Godoy, El Hercules ethico, politico, Sevilla, 1682. (152 frames). 

New York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, book: Luis de Guevara, 
Intercadencias de ta caleniura de amor, Barcelona, 1685. (124 frames). 

New York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, book: Gutierre Marques 
de Careaga, Desengato de fortuna, Madrid, 1612. (276 frames). 

New York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, book: Andrés Pinto 
Ramirez, Idea de amistad, Zaragoca, 1663. (133 frames). 

New York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, book: José de Vega 
Rumbos peligrosos, Amberes, 1683. (179 frames). 

Cambridge, Mass., Harvard College Library, book: De animalibus Magistrum 
Michaelum Scotum de arabico in latinum translatus, (Venice, cir. 1500}. (56 frames). 
Boston, Mass., Boston Public Library: Juan Bautista de Villegas, E/ Buen Cavallero, 
Maestre de Calatrava, published in Volume 7 of Comedias nuevas escogidas, Madrid, 
1656. (20 frames). 

New York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, book: Ana Francisca 
ene de Bolea Mur y Castro, Vigilia y octavario de San Iuan, Zaragoza, 1679. (136 
rames). 

New York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, book: Antonio Lopez de 
Vega, El perfeto sefor, Madrid, 1626. (76 frames). 

New York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, book: Laura Mauricia 
[pseud. of Leonor de Menezes], Ei desdefiado mas Pt. 1, (Paris, May 30th, 1655). 
46 frames). 


. New York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, book: Pedro de Medina, 


Libro de la verdad, Peripifian, 1626. (268 frames). 

Stuttgart, Wiirttembergische Landesbibliothek, Cod. Poet. Q16, ff. 14r-76v: Image du 
Monde and other works. (131 frames). 

Venice, Biblioteca Marciana, MS, lat. IV-56: Cartulario de Sancta Sophia. (88 frames). 
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THE 1942 ANNUAL MEETING 


Unper decisions of the Executive Council (see the preceding pages) it is now 
possible to announce a schedule presumably fixed except for possible minor modi- 


fications. 

1. The meeting will be held on December 29-31 in New York, N. Y., with 
headquarters at the Hotel Astor (Times Square), where all sessions will be held 
with ample accommodations. 

2. A Local Committee is being assembled through the cooperation of Pro- 
fessor Homer A. Watt. Communications addressed to it should meanwhile be 
sent in care of the Secretary of the Association. 

3. The usual Circular will be issued about November 1 with a hotel reserva- 
tion card, and the Program (with December PMLA) near Thanksgiving. 

4. Admission to Sections and General Meetings remains open to the public, 
but admission to Discussion Groups is confined to members (unless exception 
is made by the Secretary of the Association). Prompt registration is therefore 
advisable. 

5. General Meetings will be held as follows: 

Dec. 29 (evening): The Address of Welcome and Presidential Address (following 
upon a dinner of the Old Guard) ; a Presidential Reception. 

Dec. 30 (2:30-4:00 p.m.) The Business Meeting. 

Dec. 30 (7:30-10:00 p.m.) The Banquet or an equivalent. 

A dinner of the Mediaeval Academy is under consideration. 

6. The present order of Section and Group meetings will be modified only to 
accommodate the new interdepartmental Medieval Section. The changes under 
consideration [and now approved] are as follows: 


Group from to 
English ITI Thursday 9:15-10:45 Thursday 3:45- 5:15 
English IV Thursday 3:45-5:15 Thursday 9:15-10:45 
French I Thursday 9:15-10:45 Thursday 2:00- 3:30 
French III Thursday 2:00-3:30 Thursday 9:15-10:45 
Celtic I Thursday 11:00-12:30 Wednesday 4:00- 5:30 
GT V (Exp. Phon.) Wednesday 4:00- 5:30 Thursday 11:00-12:30 
Scandinavian I Thursday 9:15-10:45 Thursday 3:45- 5:15 


7. The Medieval Section (Thursday, 9:30—12:30) is in charge of Professors 
Urban T. Holmes, Jr. (chairman), Roger S. Loomis, and Archer Taylor. 
8. The present order of Sections and Groups follows: 


Tuesday, December 29, 11:00 A.M.-12:30 P.M. 


General Topics VI: Relations of Literature and Society. Chairman, William S. Knicker- 
bocker, Univ. of the South; Secretary, Henry A. Pochmann, Univ. of Wisconsin. (Ad- 
visory and Nominating Com.: Sculley Bradley, Ch., Helen White, Haakon Chevalier, 
Harry Slochower, Theodore Spencer, H. R. Warfel, Frederick Hard. Bibliography Com.: 
Theodore Geissendoerfer, Ch., Haakon Chevalier, Réne Wellek.) 











General Topics VII: Relations of Literature and Science. Chairman, Grant McColley, 
Chicago, IIl.; Secretary, Theodore Hornberger, Univ. of Texas. (Advisory and Nominat. 
ing Com.: George C. Taylor, Ch., Walter Clyde Curry, J. Milton French, Allan H, 
Gilbert, Harry R. Warfel—Officers serve with Nominating Committee. Bibliography 
and Microfilm Com.: Hyatt A. Waggoner, Ch., Francis R. Johnson, Everett B. Glad- 
ding, Fred A. Dudley, Albert J. George, Theodore Silverstein, Arnold L. Williams, and 
the secretary ex officio. Codrdinating Committee: Thomas O. Mabbott, Ch., Harry H. 
Clark, Hardin Craig, Richard F. Jones, Samuel A. Nock, George R. Potter.) 

General Topics IX: Literature and the Arts of Design. Chairman, Allan Gilbert, Duke 
Univ.; Secretary, Frederick Hard, Newcomb Coll. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: 
Z. S. Fink, Ch., Finley Foster, Denver E. Baughan, Merritt Y. Hughes, George R. 
Coffman, Roger S. Loomis, Austin Warren. Bibliography Com.: Ernest C. Hassold, Ch., 
John W. Draper, Haldeen Braddy, Robert P. Adams, F. H. Heidbrink. Com. on a 
Program of Research: Ruth C. Wallerstein, Ch., Rosemond Tuve.) 

English VII: Philosophy and Literature of the Classical Period. Chairman, Knox Chandler, 
Vanderbilt Univ.; Secretary, James M. Osborn, Yale Univ. (Advisory and Nominatii.z 
Com.: R. H. Griffith, Ch., W. J. Graham, John Robert Moore.) 

French II: French Literature of the XVIth Century. Chairman, S. F. Will, Univ. of Illinois 
(1943); Secretary, George O. Seiver, Univ. of Pennsylvania. (Advisory and Nominating 
Com.: George E. Diller, Ch. (1943), Marcel Francon (1942), Edward F. Meylan (1944). 
Bibliography Com.: W. L. Wiley, Ch., S. F. Will. Research Com.: Advisory Committee.) 

North American French Language and Literature. Chairman. Marine Leland, Smith Col- 
lege; Secretary, Ian Forbes Fraser, Columbia Univ. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: 
J. M. Carriére, Ch., Arthur L. Eno, Mgr. Camille Roy. Com. on French influences upon 
American speech: Urban T. Holmes, Jr., Ch., J. M. Carriére, Jay K. Ditchy, Belmont 
Freeman, Raven T. McDavid. Com. on publication of French Canadian folk songs: 
Marine Leland, Ch., Jean Bruchési, J. M. Carriére.) 

Portuguese I: Language and Literature of Galicia, Portugal, and Brazil. Chairman, Wil- 
liam Berrien, American Council of Learned Societies; Secretary, George I. Dale, Cornell 
Univ. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: Charles H. Stevens, Ch., Kimberley S. Roberts, 
Joseph G. Fucilla, J. H. D. Allen, Lloyd A. Kasten. Bibliography and Research Com.: 
Marion A. Zeitlin, Ch., 1942-44, Henry H. Carter, 1942, Lloyd A. Kasten, 1942, Joseph 
Fulger, 1942-43, Gerald Moser, 1942-43, Richard W. Ross, 1942-44.) 


Tuesday, December 29, 2:30-5:30 P.M. 


English Section I: English to 1650. Chairman, John Webster Spargo, Northwestern Univ.; 
Secretary, Robert R. Cawley, Princeton Univ. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: J. S. P. 
Tatlock, Ch., Warner G. Rice, Archibald Hill. Topic: The persistence of medievalism 
into the Renaissance.) 


Tuesday, December 29, 2:00-3:30 P.M. 


English VIII: Literary Tendencies during the Second Half of the Eighteenth Century. 
Chairman, Dixon Wecter, Univ. of California at Los Angeles; Secretary, James L. 
Clifford, Lehigh Univ. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: W. Powell Jones, Ch., J. H. 
Caskey, J. M. Osborn, Henry Pettit, Jr., F. A. Pottle, W. D. Templeman. Bibliography 
Com.: Arthur Friedman, Ch., Richmond P. Bond, A. T. Hazen, H. T. Swedenberg, Jr. 
Com. on Research Projects: E. L. McAdam, Jr., Ch., Margery Bailey, R. L. Greene, 
A. D. McKillop.) 

French VI: French Literature of the XIXth Century. Chairman, Jean Albert Bédé, Co- 
lumbia Univ.; Secretary, Margaret Gilman, Bryn Mawr College. (Advisory Com.: Aaron 
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Schaffer, Ch., E. D. Seeber, Theodore Bowie. Bibliography Com.: Bernard Weinberg, 
Ch., William T. Bandy, Don L. Demorest, Thomas R. Palfrey.) 

German IV: German Literature of the XIXth Century. Chairman, Paul C. Graham, Smith 
College; Secretary, Uhland E. Fehlau, Univ. of Cincinnati. (Advisory and Nominating 
Com.: George H. Danton, Ch4., Mimi Jehle, Robert T. Clark. Bibliography Com.: Victor 
Lange, Ch., H. Boeschenstein, H. Bluhm.) 

Spanish I: Spanish Language and Medieval Literature. Chairman, Lloyd A. Kasten, 
Univ. of Wisconsin; Secretary, Mack H. Singleton, Queens College. (Advisory and Nomi- 
nating Com.: Hayward Keniston, Ch. (1942), Tom4s Navarro Tomas (1943), R. S. Boggs 
(1944). Com. on an Old Spanish Dictionary: Hayward Keniston, Ch., R. S. Boggs, L. A. 
Kasten, H. B. Richardson, C. P. Wagner, R. S. Willis, Jr.) 


Tuesday, December 29, 3:45-5:15 P.M. 


General Topics I: Poetic Form and General Asthetics. Chairman, Cleanth Brooks, Jr., 
Louisiana State Univ.; Secretary, Lionel Trilling, Columbia Univ. (Advisory and Nomi- 
nating Com.: Morton D. Zabel, Ch., Wallace Fowlie, Theodore Spencer, Austin Warren, 
Robert Penn Warren. Bibliography Com.: Robert Penn Warren, Ch., William Troy, 
Fred O. Nolte, René Taupin.) 

English IX: Wordsworth and His Contemporaries. Chairman, Newman I. White, Duke 
Univ.; Secretary, Newton P. Stallknecht, Bowdoin College. (Advisory and Nominating 
Com.: Charles F. Harrold, Ch., Claude L. Finney, Alice D. Snyder. Bibliography Com.: 
Walter Graham, Ch., Alice Snyder, A. D. McKillop, N. I. White, C. F. Harrold, Paul 
Landis, Walter J. Johnson.) 

French VII: French Literature of the XXth Century. Chairman, René de Messiéres, 
Wellesley College; Secretary, Siegwalt O. Palleske, Miami Univ. (Advisory and Nomi- 
nating Com.: Héléne Harvitt, Ch., Georges Lamaitre, Philip Kolb. Bibliography Com.: 
Howard L. Nostrand, Ch., Wm. Leonard Schwartz, Joseph F. Jackson, Henri Peyre.) 

German V: Modern German Literature. Chairman, Hermann J. Weigand, Yale Univ.; 
Secretary, Erich Hofacker, Washington Univ. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: Ernst 
Jockers, Ch., Harvey Hewett-Thayer, B. Q. Morgan. Com. on Bibliography: Harry Stein- 
hauer, Ch., Hermann Barnstorff, R. T. Hardaway, Anna Jacobson, Marjory Lawson, 
Wolfgang Seiferth. Research Com.: D. W. Schumann, Ch., F. W. J. Heuser, E. Hofacker.) 

Spanish IT: Spanish Literature of the Renaissance and Golden Age. Chairman, R. H. Wil- 
liams, Univ. of Texas; Secretary, Mabel M. Harlan, Indiana Univ. (Advisory and Nomi- 
nating Com.: Otis H. Green, Ch., G. T. Northrup, Rudolph Schevill. Com. on Bibliogra- 
phy: C. E. Anibal, Ch., W. H. Shoemaker, R. H. Williams, R. S. Boggs, R. L. Grismer. 
Research Com.: J. E. Gillet, Ch., S. G. Morley, W. L. Fichter.) 


Wednesday, December 30, 9:30 A.M.—12:30 P.M. 


Romance Section. Chairman, Henry Grattan Doyle, George Washington Univ.; Secretary, 
Lucius G. Moffatt, Univ. of Virginia. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: Joseph G. Fu- 
cilla, Ch., Joseph Jackson, Walter Scott Hastings.) 


Wednesday, December 30, 9: 15-10:45 A.M. 


Com parative Literature I : Prose Fiction. Chairman, Eugéne Joliat, Univ. of Iowa; Secretary, 
John Robert Moore, Indiana Univ. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: A. W. Secord, Ch. 
(1943), J. W. Beach (1942), J. M. Carriére (1944), Justin O’Brien (1945), Fred B. 
Millett (1946). Bibliography Com.: Ernest Bernbaum, Ch., Thomas G. Bergin, Clar- 
ence A. Manning, Irving Putter, Alvan S. Ryan, Jefferson R. Spell, Arturo Torres- 

Rioseco, Edwin H. Zeydel.) 




























American Literature. Chairman, Milton Ellis, Univ. of Maine; Secretary, Alexander Cowie, 
Wesleyan Univ. (Nominating Com.: Henry A. Pochmann, Ch., George F. Whicher, 
George E. Hastings. Advisory Com.: Louise Pound, George F. Whicher, Willard Thorp, 
Leon Howard, Perry Miller, Louis B. Wright. Executive Com.: Milton Ellis, Ch., Alex- 
ander Cowie, Robert E. Spiller. Bibliographer: Gregory Paine, aided by a committee 
of 13 members. Com. on a Bibliography of Printed Materials for the Study of American 
Literature: Sculley Bradley, Ch., Robert E. Spiller, Arthur H. Quinn, Edward H. O'Neill, 
Oscar Cargill. Com. on Resources for Research: Thomas O. Mabbott, Ch., H. H. Clark, 
E. H. Eby, Lewis Leary, Norman Pearson, Henry A. Pochmann. Com. on Materials of 
American Literary History: Robert E. Spiller, Ch., Louis B. Wright, Gregory Paine, 
Ernest E. Leisy, G. Harrison Orians, Sculley Bradley. Com. on Curricula in American 
Civilization: C. H. Faust, Ch., Willard Thorp, Luther Mansfield.) 

English I: Old English. Chairman, Herbert D. Meritt, Stanford Univ.; Secretary, E\- 
liott V. K. Dobbie, Columbia Univ. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: Francis P. Magoun, 
Jr., Ch., Robert J. Menner, Merrel D. Clubb. Bibliography Com.: Rudolph Willard, 
Ch., John C. Pope, A. C. Baugh.) 

German II: German Language and Literature to 1700. Chairman, Robert H. Fife, Co- 
lumbia Univ.; Secretary, Henry W. Nordmeyer, Univ. of Michigan. (Advisory Com.: 
R. H. Fife, Ch., Otto Springer, G. J. Metcalf, C. F. Bayerschmidt, G. J. Jordan. Bibliog- 
raphy Com.: R. Jente, Ch., G. O. Arlt, W. Kurrelmeyer, H. W. Nordmeyer, C. A. 
Williams.) 

Slavonic I: Slavonic Languages and Literatures. Chairman, Arthur P. Coleman, Columbia 

Univ.; Secretary, Nikander Strelsky, Vassar College. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: 

Alfred Senn, Ch., Alexander Kaun, Clarence A. Manning, Ernest J. Simmons, Orin 

Stepanek. Bibliography Com.: Francis Whitfield, Ch., J. A. Posin, Edmund Zawacki, 

Anthony Klanéar, D. S. von Mohrenschildt, Katherine Strelsky. Research Com.: Samuel 

H. Cross, Ch., A. P. Coleman, Manfred Kridl, Waclaw Lednicki, René Wellek.) 


Wednesday, December 30, 11:00 A.M.-12:30 P.M. 


General Topics II: Critical Study of Romanticism. Chairman, Domenico Vittorini, Univ. 
of Pennsylvania; Secretary, John C. Blankenagel, Wesleyan Univ. (Advisory and Nomi- 
nating Com.: Nicholson B. Adams, Ch., Walter Silz, Elizabeth Nitchie. Com. on Bibliog- 
raphy (jointly with English IX): Walter Graham, Ch.) 

Comparative Literature II: Popular Literature. Chairman, A. P. Hudson, Univ. of North 
Carolina; Secretary, H. W. Thompson, Cornell Univ. (Nominating Com.: Ralph S. 
Boggs, Ch., Emelyn E. Gardner, G. H. Gerould. Com. on Folksong: Reed Smith, Ch., 
Martha W. Beckwith, Arthur K. Davis, Jr., George Herzog, Archer Taylor. Com. on 
the Proverb: Barlett J. Whiting, Ch., Morris P. Tilley, Francis W. Bradley, Archer Taylor, 
Richard Jente. Com. on Federal Writers’ Project Folklorist Material: Arthur K. Davis, 
Jr., Ch., Bartlett J. Whiting, Walter Blair. Com. on Folklore of Non-English-S peaking 
Groups: A. M. Espinosa, Jr., Ch., Emelyn E. Gardner, J. M. Carriére, H. W. Thompson.) 

American Literature. Second Meeting. 

English IT: Middle English Language and Literature. Chairman, John Webster Spargo, 
Northwestern Univ.; Secretary, Harold Whitehall, Indiana Univ. (Advisory and Nomi- 
nating Com.: Frances A. Foster, Ch., Bartlett J. Whiting, Archibald A. Hill. Bibliography 
Com.: Laura Hibbard Loomis, MacEdward Leach. Com. on Editing ME Texts: John E 
Wells, Ch., Sir William Craigie, Sanford B. Meech.) 

German I: Historical Grammar. Chairman, Edwin C. Roedder, College of the City of 

New York; Secretary, William F. Kamman, Carnegie Inst. of Technology. (Advisory 

and Nominating Com.: Otto Springer, Ch., W. F. Twaddell, Hans Sperber. Research 
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Com.: Edward H. Sehrt, Ch., E. C. Roedder, J. A. Walz, Carl Selmer, Otto Springer. 
Com. on American Dialects: E. C. Roedder, Ch., Leonard Bloomfield, F. W. Bradley, 
Hans Kurath, Alfred Senn.) 

Slavonic I: Second Meeting. 


Wednesday, December 30, 4:00-5:30 P.M. 


General Topics V: Experimental Phonetics. Chairman, J. M. Cowan, 1219 16th St., Wash., 
D.C.; Secretary, N. E. Eliason, Univ. of Florida. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: C. E. 
Parmenter, Ch. (1943), R.-M. S. Heffner (1942), J. M. Cowan (1944), Ernest F. Haden 
(1945), S. N. Treviiio (1946).) 

Comparative Literature III: Arthurian Romances. Chairman, Urban T. Holmes, Jr., Univ. 
of North Carolina; Secretary, Helaine Newstead, Hunter College. (Advisory and Nominat- 
ing Com.: Louis Cons, Ch., Archer Taylor, John R. Reinhard.) 

Comparative Literature V: Anglo-French and Franco-American Literary Relations. 
Chairman, Ernest H. Wright, Columbia Univ.; Co-Chairman, Charles I. Silin, Tulane 
Univ. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: Minnie M. Miller, Ch., Norman Torrey, J. F. 
McDermott. Bibliography and Research Com.: D. F. Bond, Ch., Joseph Tucker.) 

English V: Shakespeare. Chairman, G. E. Bentley, Univ. of Chicago; Secretary, Willard 
Farnham, Univ. of California. (Nominating Com.: Kenneth O. Myrick, Ch., John Robert 
Moore, Theodore Spencer. Advisory Com.: C. F. Tucker Brooke, Ch., Hardin Craig, 
Baldwin Maxwell, Alfred Harbage. Com. on Bibliography and Microfilming: Warner G. 
Rice, Ch., Louis B. Wright, Matthew W. Black.) 

English XI: Contemporary Literature. Chairman, Arthur Mizener, Wells College; Secre- 
tary, Carlos Baker, Princeton Univ. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: Cleanth Brooks, 
Ch., Raymond D. Havens, F. Cudworth Flint, Morton D. Zabel, Wallace Stegner. 
Executive Council: Advisory Committee and the Officers.) 

German III: The Age of Goethe. Chairman, F. W. Kaufmann, Oberlin College; Secretary, 
Hans Jaeger, Princeton Univ. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: Heinrich Meyer, Ch., 
Henry W. Nordmeyer, Erich Funke. Bibliography Com.: Philip M. Palmer, Ch., Myra R. 
Jessen, Ada Martha Klett, Heinz Bluhm. Research Com.: Adolph Busse, Ch., F. H. 
Reinsch, John A. Walz, Carl F. Schreiber.) 

Spanish III: Modern Spanish Literature. Chairman, Edith F. Helman, Simmons College; 
Secretary, Paul P. Rogers, Oberlin College (1943). (Advisory and Nominating Com.: 
E. H. Hespelt, Ch. (1942), C. C. Glascock (1942), J. K. Leslie (1942), Ada M. Coe (1943), 
L. L. Barrett (1944).) 


Thursday, December 31, 9:30 A.M.—12:30 P.M. 


English Section II: English, including American Literature, after 1650. Chairman, Alan D. 
McKillop, Rice Inst.; Secretary, George F. Whicher, Amherst College. (Advisory and 
Nominating Com.: Alan D. McKillop, Ch., George F. Whicher, Theodore Hornberger.) 


Thursday, December 31, 9:15-10:45 A.M. 


Comparative Literature VI: Anglo-German Literary Relations. Chairman, Harry R. 
Warfel, Univ. of Maryland; Secretary, Karl J. Arndt, Louisiana State Univ. (Nominating 
Com.: G. Harrison Orians, Ch., L. M. Price, Gregory L. Paine. Research Com.: A. E. 
Zucker, Ch., Henry A. Pochmann, Bayard Quincy Morgan, Philip A. Shelley. Program 
Com.: Bertha R. Coffmann, Leo L. Rockwell, Harold S. Jantz, John C. Blankenagel, 

E. E. Leisy, Orie W. Long, Harold E. Stearns, the officers for 1940 and 1941.) 
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English III: Chaucer. Chairman, J. Burke Severs, Lehigh Univ.; Secretary, Haldeen 
Braddy, Texas Christian Univ. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: Walter C. Curry, Ci, 
Laura H. Loomis, James A. Work. Com. on Research and Bibliography: Robert A. Pratt, 
Ch., J. Burke Severs, Roland M. Smith. Com. on the Anthology of Chaucer’s Minor 
Sources: Margaret Schlauch, Ch., George R. Coffman, Roger S. Loomis, Sanford B. 
Meech, Robert A. Pratt.) 

English XIV: English Drama. Chairman, Dougald MacMillan, Univ. of North Carolina; 
Secretary, Arthur H. Nethercot, Northwestern Univ. (Advisory and Nominating Com: 
Harold N. Hillebrand, G. F. Reynolds. Com. on Research and Microphotography: Rob- 
ert H. Ball, Ch., Dougald MacMillan, Gerald E. Bentley.) 

French I: Linguistics and Medieval Literature. Chairman, William J. Roach, Univ. of 
Pennsylvania; Secretary, Linton C. Stevens, Michigan State College. (Advisory and 
Nominating Com.: E. B. Ham, Ch. (1943), Urban T. Holmes, Jr. (1942), Ruth Dean. 
Com. on Microfilming: Frederick B. Agard, Ch., Alfred Foulet.) 

Scandinavian I: Scandinavian Languages and Literatures. Chairman, Adolph B. Benson, 
Yale Univ.; Secretary, Caroline Brady, Univ. of California Coll. of Agriculture. (Ad- 
visory and Nominating Com.: Einar Haugen, Ch., Alrik Gustafson, Stefan Einarsson.) 


Thursday, December 31, 11:00 A.M.-12:30 P.M. 


General Topics VIII: Bibliographical Evidence. Chairman, R. C. Bald, Cornell Univ.; 
Secretary, Allen T. Hazen, Yale Univ. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: Giles E. Dawson, 
Ch., R. S. Crane, Fredson T. Bowers. Com. on index of booksellers’ advertisements: 
Philip B. Gove, Ch.) 

Comparative Literature IV: The Renaissance. Chairman, George C. Taylor, Univ. of 
North Carolina; Secretary, John Van Horne, Univ. of Illinois. (Advisory and Nominating 
Com.: Allan H. Gilbert, Ch., Daniel C. Boughner, Olin Moore.) 

Celtic I: Celtic Languages and Literatures. Chairman, John J. Parry, Univ. of Illinois; 
Secretary, Charles Donahue, Fordham Univ. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: Fred N. 
Robinson, Ch., John L. Gerig, Roland M. Smith. Research Com.: Fred N. Robinson, 
Ch., Roland M. Smith, Kenneth Jackson, Vernam Hull, Myles Dillon.) 

English XIII: Present-Day English. Chairman, Janet R. Aiken, Columbia Univ.; Secretary, 
Reed Smith, Univ. of South Carolina. (Special Committee for the study of American 
Place Names: H. M. Ayres, Harold W. Bentley, Robert Ramsay, W. A. Read, Allen W. 
Read, Edward Ehrensperger.) 

French V: French Literature of the XVIIIth Century. Chairman, George R. Havens, Ohio 
State Univ.; Secretary, Herbert Dieckmann, Washington Univ. (St. Louis). (Advisory 
and Nominating Com.: D. C. Cabeen, Ch., Clarence D. Brenner, Morris Bishop. Bibliog- 
raphy and Research Com.: Kenneth N. McKee, Ch., A. S. Crisafulli, H. A. Grubbs.) 

Italian IT: Italian Language and Literature. Chairman, Robert A. Hall, Jr., Brown Univ.; 
Secretary, A. Marni, Univ. of Cincinnati. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: O. H. Moore, 
Ch. (1942), T. G. Bergin (1943), Giuliano Bonfante (1944). Bibliography Com.: John 


Van Horne, Ch., C. R. D. Miller, D. Vittorini. Research Com.: A. Marni, Ch., C. A. Swan- 
son, R. F. French, A. L. Mezzacappa.) 


Thursday, December 31, 2:30-5:30 P.M. 


Germanic Section: Chairman, A. E. Zucker, Univ. of Maryland; Secretary, Lawrence M. 
Price, Univ. of California. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: Taylor Starck, Ch., G. O. 
Arlt, A. W. Aron. Bibliography Com.: Archer Taylor, Ch., T. M. Campbell, W. Kurrel- 
meyer, V. Lange, C. F. Schreiber, Carl Selmer, C. A. Williams.) 
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Thursday, December 31, 2:00-3:30 P.M. 


General Topics IV: Practical Phonetics. Chairman, Tom4s Navarro Toms, Columbia 
Univ.; Secretary, R. H. Stetson, Oberlin College. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: 
P. C. Delattre, Ch., C. E. Parmenter, Jeanne Vidon-Varney. Com. on Courses in Pho- 
netics: John S. Kenyon, R. H. Stetson, Miles L. Hanley, James B. McMillan.) 

English VI: The Seventeenth Century. Chairman, Charles Monroe Coffin, Kenyon Col- 
lege; Secretary, Rudolf Kirk, Rutgers Univ. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: Frederick 
Hard, Ch., Francis A. Johnson, R. Florence Brinkley. Bibliography Com.: James G. 
McManaway, Ch., Louis B. Wright, Edward N. Hooker, R.C. Bald, Walter N. Houghton. 
Microfilm Com.: Roger E. Bennett, Mark Eccles, Harris Fletcher.) 

English X: Victorian Literature. Chairman, William D. Templeman, Univ. of Illinois 
(1942-44); Secretary, Paull F. Baum, Duke Univ. (1942-43). (Executive Com.: William D. 
Templeman, Ch., Joseph W. Beach (1942), Carl J. Weber (1943), R. W. Armour (1944). 
Nominating Com.: Hill Shine, Ch., William Irvine, J. Gordon Eaker. Bibliography Com.: 
William D. Templeman, Ch., C. Frederick Harrold, Samuel P. Chew, Austin Wright. 
Com. on Programs: William C. DeVane, Ch., Joseph E. Baker, Finley M. K. Foster. 
Toric: Victorian Poetry.) 

French III: French Literature of the XVIIth Century. Chairman, Charles I. Silin, The 
Tulane Univ.; Secretary, George D. Hocking, Kenyon College. (Nominating Com.: 
Bert E. Young, Ch., and the Advisory Com. Advisory Com.: H. C. Lancaster, Ch., 
Lawrence M. Riddle, H. H. Thornton. Com. on French Bibliography of the Seventeenth 
Century: Colbert Searles, Ch., Maurice Baudin, Helen R. Reese.) 

Italian I: Medieval and Renaissance Italian. Chairman, J. G. Fucilla, Northwestern Univ.; 
Secretary, Salvatore Castiglione, Yale Univ. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: James E. 
Shaw, Ch., Gabriella Bosano, A. T. MacAllister. Com. on Bibliography: J. G. Fucilla, 
Ch., C. B. Beall, Vincent Cioffari, A. H. Gilbert, R. A. Hall. Research Com.: Rudolph 
Altrocchi, Ch., G. R. Silber, John Van Horne.) 

Spanish IV: Latin American Languages and Literatures. Chairman, E. Herman Hespelt, 
New York Univ.; Secretary, Ernest R. Moore, Oberlin College. (Nominating Com.: 
N. B. Adams, Ch., W. K. Jones, Ruth Sedgwick. Advisory Com.: Otis Green, Ch., 
Sturgis E. Leavitt, E. K. Mapes. Com. on Bibliography: Ralph S. Boggs, Ch., R. L. 
Grismer, John T. Reid. Com. on Research Activities: E. K. Mapes, Ch., the Advisory 
Committee and Officers.) 


Thursday, December 31, 3:45-5:15 P.M. 


English IV: The Period of Spenser. Chairman, Rosemond Tuve, Connecticut College; 
Secretary, Rudolf Gottfried, Indiana Univ. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: Leicester 
Bradner, Ch., Don Cameron Allen, Mark Eccles. Bibliography and Microfilm Com.: 
James G. McManaway, Ch., T. P. Harrison, Hugh Dick, M. Y. Hughes, Josephine W. 
Bennett. Special Committee on Biographical Dictionary of Elizabethan Authors: Mark 
Eccies, Ch., Ray Heffner, J. G. McManaway, F. B. Williams, Jr., L. B. Wright.) 




















CONSERVATION OF 
SCHOLARLY JOURNALS 


HE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION created this last year the Com- 
hd on Aid to Libraries in War Areas, headed by John R. Russell, 

the Librarian of the University of Rochester. The Committee is 
faced with numerous serious problems and hopes that American scholars 
and scientists will be of considerable aid in the solution of one of these 
problems. 


One of the most difficult tasks in library reconstruction after the first 
World War-was that of completing foreign institutional sets of American 
scholarly, scientific, and technical periodicals. The attempt to avoid a 
duplication of that situation is now the concern of the Committee. 


Many sets of journals will be broken by the financial inability of the 
institutions to renew subscriptions. As far as possible they will be com- 
pleted from a stock of periodicals being purchased by the Committee. 
Many more will have been broken through mail difficulties and loss of 
shipments, while still other sets will have disappeared in the destruction 
of libraries. The size of the eventual demand is impossible to estimate, 
but requests received by the Committee already give evidence that it will 
be enormous. 


With an imminent paper shortage attempts are being made to collect old 
periodicals for pulp. Fearing this possible reduction in the already limited 
supply of scholarly and scientific journals, the Committee hopes to enlist 
the cooperation of subscribers of this journal in preventing the sacrifice 
of this type of material to the pulp demand. It is scarcely necessary to 


mention the appreciation of foreign institutions and scholars for this 
activity. 


Questions concerning the project or concerning the value of particular 
periodicals to the project should be directed to Wayne M. Hartwell, 
Executive Assistant to the Committee on Aid to Libraries in War Areas, 
Rush Rhees Library, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York. 
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NOMINATIONS TO THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
(See By-Law II in the Supplement) 


Tue Executive Council on March 29, 1942, chose the following six 
persons as their nominees for the term of 1943-46: 


ALBERT W. ARON University of Illinois Germanic 
GERALD E. BENTLEY University of Chicago English 
JoserH F. JACKSON University of Illinois Romance 
Sturcis E. LEAVITT University of North Carolina Romance 
Orie W. Lonc Williams College Germanic 
HELEN C. WHITE University of Wisconsin English 





To these, three other names must be added to the Ballot on Novem- 
ber 1. All members of the Association have the right to propose 
three names, which should be sent to the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion over the nominator’s signature. The three names added are 
those which receive the largest number of such nominations. 
The form provided below may be used. 
Percy W. Lonc 
Secretary 


Nominations to the Executive Council 





I hereby nominate for the term of 1943-46 the following persons: 








INTENSIVE LANGUAGE PROGRAM 
of the 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF 
LEARNED SOCIETIES 


The American Council of Learned Societies is conducting an Intensive 
Language Program for the purpose of developing in colleges and universities 
instruction in those languages of strategic importance in the war effort. The 
Program is supported by a subvention of the Rockefeller Foundation granted 
for development of the “unusual” languages which have heretofore not been 
extensively cultivated in the American academic tradition. 

During the summer of 1942 instruction was made available at eighteen 
institutions by provisions for fifty-six intensive courses in the following lan- 
guages: Arabic (Syro-Palestinian, Moroccan, Egyptian, Iraquian), Burmese, 
Chinese (Mandarin, Cantonese), Dutch, Fanti, Finnish, Modern Greek, Hin- 
dustani, Hungarian, Icelandic, Japanese, Korean, Kurdish, Malay, Mongolian, 
Pashtu, Persian, Pidgin English (Melanesian, African), Portuguese, Russian, 
Thai and Turkish. 

Approximately seven hundred students were engaged in the study of 
these languages. The standard intensive course fostered by the Program is 
designed to absorb the complete time and energy of the student with approxi- 
mately fifteen hours a week devoted to formal classroom presentation of the 
structure of the language, a like number of hours devoted to supervised drill 
with native informants, and the remainder of the student’s time absorbed in 
preparation. 

The Program operates through guarantees to institutions offering satis- 
factory intensive courses of a sufficient number of students so that the cost of 
the courses is met through tuition revenue. Tuition scholarships, and in 
deserving cases small maintenance grants, are made available to qualified 
students. 

An interesting phase of the Program is the developing of teaching materials 
in the form of grammars, dictionaries, texts, phonograph records, etc., where 
these were formerly not available. This work is, for the most part, under the 
supervision of the Committee on the National School of Modern Oriental 
Languages and Civilizations (Mortimer Graves, A.C.L.S., Chairman; Franklin 
Edgerton, Yale University; G. Howland Shaw, U. S. Department of State). 
The development of the methodology of intensive language instruction and 
provision for offerings of intensive courses is conducted by the Committee 
on Intensive Language Instruction (Henry Grattan Doyle, George Washington 
University, Chairman; Mortimer Graves, A.C.L.S., Secretary; William Berrien, 
Rockefeller Foundation; George A. Kennedy, Yale University; Kemp Malone, 
Johns Hopkins University; Philip E. Mosely, Cornell University). 

The Fall Program will embrace elementary and advanced courses in the 
languages listed and provision has already been made to add beginning courses 
in Panjabi, Swahili, and Haussa. Other languages will be offered as need for 
them arises and implementation proceeds. 

Further details on the Program may be obtained from J. M. Cowan, Director 
of the Intensive Language Program, American Council of Learned Societies, 
1219 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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LIBRARIES HAVING STANDING ORDERS FOR 
MONOGRAPH, REVOLVING FUND, AND GENERAL SERIES 






Bowdoin College Library, Brunswick, Me. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Revolving 

Brown University Library, Providence, R. I. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Revolv- 
ing Fund Series) 

Bryn Mawr College Library, Bryn Mawr, Pa. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Revolv- 
ing Fund Series) 

California State Library, Sacramento, Calif. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Revolv- 
ing Fund Series) 

University of California Library, Berkeley, Calif. (Monograph Series, General Series) 

University of California at Los Angeles Library, Los Angeles, Calif. (Monograph Series, 
General Series, and Revolving Fund Series) 

University of Cincinnati Library, Cincinnati, Ohio (Monograph Series, General Series, and 
Revolving Fund Series) 

Columbia University Library, New York, N. Y. (Monograph Series, General Series, and 
Revolving Fund Series) 

Dartmouth College Library, Hanover, N. H. (Revolving Fund Series) 

Duke University Library, Durham, N. C. (Monograph Series, Revolving Fund Series) 

Emory University Library, Emory University, Ga. (Monograph Series, General Series, and 
Revolving Fund Series) 

Harvard College Library, Cambridge, Mass. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Revolv- 
ing Fund Series) 

Haverford College Library, Haverford, Pa. (Monograph Series) 

Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery, San Marino, Calif. (Monograph Series, General 
Series, and Revolving Fund Series) 

University of Illinois Library, Urbana, Il]. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Revolving 
Fund Series) 

University of Iowa Library, Iowa City, Ia. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Revolving 
Fund Series) 

Johns Hopkins University Library, Baltimore, Md. (Monograph Series, Revolving Fund 
Series) 

Lehigh University Library, Bethlehem, Pa. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Revolv- 
ing Fund Series) 

University of Minnesota Library, Minneapolis, Minn. (Monograph Series, General Series, and 
Revolving Fund Series) 

University of Missouri Library, Columbia, Mo. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Re- 
volving Fund Series) 

University of Nebraska Library, Lincoln, Neb. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Re- 
volving Fund Series) 

Newberry Library, Chicago, Ill. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Revolving Fund 
Series) 

New York Public Library, New York, N. Y. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Revolving 
Fund Series) 

New York State Library, Albany, New York (Monograph Series) 

New York University Library, University Heights, New York, N. Y. (Monograph Series) 

Northwestern University Library, Evanston, Ill. (Monograph Series, General Series, and 
Revolving Fund Series) 

University of Notre Dame Library, Notre Dame, Ind. (Monograph Series, General Series, and 
Revolving Fund Series) 

University of North Carolina Library, Chapel Hill, N. C. (Monograph Series, General Series, 
and Revolving Fund Series) 

Ohio State University Library, Columbus, Ohio (Monograph Series, General Series, and Re- 

volving Fund Series) 

















































University of Pennsylvania Library, Philadelphia, Pa. (Monograph Series, General Series, and 

Revolving Fund Series) 

Princeton University Library, Princeton, N. J. (Monograph Series, General Series and Revoly- 
ing Fund Series) 
Queens University Library, Flushing, N. Y. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Revolving 

Fund Series) 

Rice Institute Equip.-Library, Houston, Tex. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Re. 
volving Fund Series) 
University of Rochester Library, Rochester, N. Y. (Monograph Series, General Series, and 

Revolving Fund Series) 

St. Louis University Library, St. Louis, Mo. (Monograph Series) 
Southern Methodist University Library, Dallas, Tex. (Monograph Series, General Series, and 

Revolving Fund Series) 

University of Tennessee Library, Knoxville, Tenn. (Monograph Series, General Series, and 

Revolving Fund Series) 

University of Texas Library, Austin, Tex. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Revolving 

Fund Series) 

Vassar College Library, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (Monograph Series) 
Alderman Library, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. (Monograph Series, General 

Series, and Revolving Fund Series) 

University of Washington Library, Seattle, Wash. (Monograph Series, General Series and 

Revolving Fund Series) 

Washington Square College Library, New York University, New York, N. Y. (Monograph 

Series, General Series, and Revolving Fund Series) 

Wellesley College Library, Wellesley, Mass. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Revolving 

Fund Series) 

University of Wisconsin Library, Madison, Wis. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Re- 
volving Fund Series) 

Yale University Library, New Haven, Conn. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Revolv- 
ing Fund Series) 

Geo. Wahr, Bookseller, 103 N. Main St., Ann Arbor, Mich. (Monograph Series) 

G. E. Stechert and Co., 31-33 E. 10th St., New York, N. Y. (Monograph Series) 

Discounts: To libraries subscribing to the Monograph Series, Revolving Fund Series, or 
General Series, 10 per cent; to libraries subscribing to two series, 20 per cent; to libraries sub- 
scribing to three series, 30 per cent. 

Orders or inquiries should be addressed to the Treasurer, Modern Language Association, 
100 Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 
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LIST OF MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
REPRODUCTIONS RECEIVED BY THE 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS DECEMBER 15, 
1941—DECEMBER 15, 1942 


(Continued from the Pamphlet Reproduction of Manuscripts and Rare Printed Books 


Issued by the Association in 1942) 


New York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, book: Diego de Agreda 
y Vargas, Novelas morales utiles por sus documentos, 1620. (356 frames). 

ew York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, book : Hipélito Laurencio 
de Castilla, El mayor dolor de amor, 1636. (38 frames). 
New York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, book: Alonso de Castiilo 
Solérzano, Los amantes andaluses . . . , 1633. (228 frames). 
New York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, book: Alonso de Castillo 
Solérzano, Fiestas del iardin . . . , 1634. (288 frames). 
New York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, book: José Ortiz de 
Valdivieso y Aguayo, Discursos exemplares ..., 1634. (124 frames). 
New York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, book: Gonzalo Saavedra 
y Torreblanca, Los pastores del Betis . . . , 1633 [1634]. (211 frames). 
New York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, book: Enrique Suarez 
de Mendoza y Figueroa, Eustorgio y Clorilene, 1629. (163 frames). 
New York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, book: Crist6bal Suarez 
de Figueroa, Pusilipo ratos de conversacién, 1629, (159 frames). 
New York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, book: Jacinto Arnal de 
Bolea, El forastero, Caller, 1636. (300 frames). 
New York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, book: Juan de Barrio- 
nuevo y Moya, Soledad entretenida, Pt. 2, Valencia, 1644. (177 frames). 
New York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, book: Francisco Jacinto 
Funes de Villalpando, Marqués de Osera, Escarmientos de Iacinto, Caragoca, 1645. 
(185 frames). 
New York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, book: Juan de Piiia, 
oe de la primera parte de las fabulas de la antiguedad ..., Madrid, 1635. (64 
rames). 
New York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, book: Jorge Serrano, 
Problematica controversia, Granada, 1641. (24 frames). 
New York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, book: Gabriel Téllez 
Delevtar aprovechando, Madrid, 1635. (250 frames). 
New York, N. Y., Columbia University Libraries, book: Walther Ryff, Der fiirnembsten 
notwendigsten der ganzen Architectur angehirigen Mathematischen und Mechanischen 
Kiinst .. . , Niirnberg, 1547. (345 frames). 
Urbana, Illinois, University of Illinois Library, book: Laurens Selva, La métamor phose 
de vertueux, translated by I. Baudoin, Paris, 1611. (232 frames). 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard College Library, book: James Salgado, The manners and 
customs of the principal nations 4 Europe, 1684. (3 frames). 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard College Library, book: Pedro de Lujan, Cologuios matri- 
moniales, Toledo, 1563. (136 frames). 
Boston, Mass., Boston Public Library, book: Walther Ryff, Der Architectur Fiirnembsten 
Notwendigsten Angehirigen Mathematischen und Mechanischen Kiinst ..., Niirnberg, 
1558. (280 frames). 
Boston, Mass., Boston Public Library, book: Petrus Apianus, Instrument Buch durch 
Petrum A pianum erst von new Beschrieben . . . , Ingolstadt, 1533. (54 frames). 
Boston, Mass., Boston Public Library, book: Walther Hermann Ryff, Reformierte 
Deutsche A potek ..., Strassburg, 1573. (424 frames). 
Boston, Mass., Boston Public Library, book: Albrecht Diirer, Underweysung der 
Messung ..., Niirnberg, 1538. (93 frames). 
New York, N. Y., New York Public Library, book: Walther Hermann Ryff, Vitruuius 
Teutsch-Nemlichen . .. Marci Vitruuij Pollionis Zehen Biicher von der Architectur ... , 
Niirnberg, 1548. (342 frames). 
New York, N. Y., New York Public Library, book: Walther Hermann Ryff, New er- 
—— uni bewdrts artzney gewisse hilff und raht . .. , Strassburg, 1559. (119 
rames). 
New Haven, Conn., Yale University Library, book: Leonhard Fronsperger, Besalzung. 
Ein kurtzer bericht . . . , Franckfurt im Main, 1563. (18 frames). 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard College pony book: Leonhard Fronsperger, Von Be- 
schiitz und Fewerwerck ..., Franckfurt am Mayn, 1564. (60 frames). 
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New gg thas Y., Library of the Hispanic Socie a Ay America, book: Juan de Barrio 
nuevo , Soledad entretenida ... , Ecija, 1 (245 frames). 

New As -Y., Mena. of the Hispanic Society of America: book, José Camerino, 

Novelas amorosas, Madrid, 1624. (206 frames). 

New York, N. Y. , Library of the Hispanic Society of America, book: Mariana de Car. 
vajal y Saavedra, Navidades de Madrid, Madrid, 1663. (203 frames). 

New York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, book: Antonio Enriquez 
Gémez, La torre de Babilonia, Ruan, 1649. (143 frames). 

New York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, book: José Micheli 
reek Deleite y amargura de las dos cortes celestial y terrena, Madrid, 1642. (110 
rames). 

New York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, book: Francisco Ber- 
narde de Quiros, Obras, Madrid, 1656. (140 tame § 
New York, N. Y., ae, of the Hispanic Society of America, book: Matias de los 
Reyes, Para algunos, Madrid, 1640. (237 frames). 
arino, California, Henry E. Huntington Library, A Confession of Faith of James 
Salgado, London, 1681. (12 frames). 

New York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, Ambrosio Bondia, 
Cytara de A polo, Zara za, 1650. (348 frames). 

New York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, Alonso de Castillo 
Solorzano, Los alivios de Casandra, Barcelona, 1640. (22 frames) 
New York, N. Y., Library of the His; ge Society of America, Marcos Fernandez, O/la 
podrida a la espanola, Amberes, 1655. (173 frames). 

New York, N. Y., Lib of the Hispanic Society - America, book: Bautista Remiro 
de Navarra, Los peligros Madrid, Zaragoza, 1646. (116 frames). 

New York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, book: Luis Ulloa y Pe- 
reira, Defensa de libros, (Madrid? 1659?]. (232 frames). 

Cambridge, Mass., Harvard anit ondem 1 book: James Salgado, Symbiothis or the 
intimate converse of Pope and Devil, London, 1681. (48 frames). 

British Museum, MS. Cotton Domitian A-XI, ff. 87-106: Nicole Bozon, Six Saints’ 
Lives. (Made from a positive microfilm in the Sullivan Memorial Library, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, Penasylvania.] (20 frames). 
en, Germany, Sichsische Landesbibliothek, HS. M195; Collections of Meister- 
lieder by Georg ars and his sons. (679 frames). 

Dresden, Germany, Sachsische Landesbibliothek, HS. M6; Collections of Meisterlieder 
by Georg Hager and his sons. (1144 frames). 

New York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, book: Andrés Davila y 
Heredia, Tunta de animales, Zaragoca, 1686. (76 frames). 

New York, N. Y., Lib: of the Hispanic Society of America, book: Andrés Ferrer de 
Valdecebro, El templo de la fama, Madrid, 1680. (153 frames). 

New York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, book: Francisco de 
Godoy, El Hercules ethico, politico, Sevilla, 1682. (152 frames). 

New York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, book: Luis de Guevara, 
Intercadencias de la caleniura de amor, Barcelona, 1685. (124 frames). 

New York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, book: Gutierre Marques 
de Careaga, Desengato de fortuna, Madrid, 1612. (276 frames). 

New York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, book: Andrés Pinto 
Ramirez, Idea de amistad, Zaragoca, 1663. (133 frames). 

New York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, book: José de Vega 
Rumbos peligrosos, "Amberes, 1683. (179 frames). 

Cambridge, Mass., Harvard College Library, book: De animalibus per Magistrum 
Michaelum Scotum de arabico in latinum translatus, (Venice, cir. 1500]. (56 frames). 
Boston, Mass., Boston Public Library: Juan Bautista de Villegas, El Buen Cavallero, 
Maestre de Calatrava, published in Volume 7 of Comedias nuevas escogidas, Madrid, 
1656. (20 frames). 
New York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, book: Ana Francisca 
eve de Bolea Mur y Castro, Vigilia y octavario de San Iuan, Zaragoza, 1679. (136 
Tames 

New York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, book: Antonio Lopez de 
Vega, El perfeto senor, Madrid, 1626. (76 frames). 
New York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, book: Laura Mauricia 
Oe teas of Leonor: de Menezes], El desdefiado mas firma, Pt. 1, [Paris, May 30th, 1655]. 

rames). 


. New York, N. Y., Library of the Hispanic Society of America, book: Pedro de Medina, 


Libro dela ‘verdad, Peripifian, 1626. (268 frames). 

Stuttgart, Wiirttembergische Landesbibliothek, Cod. Poet. Q16, ff. 14r-76v: Image du 
Monde and other works. (131 frames). 

Venice, Biblioteca Marciana, MS, lat. IV-56: Cartulario de Sancta Sophia. (88 frames). 
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DEPARTMENTAL SECTION AND DISCUSSION GROUP 
OFFICERS AND COMMITTEEMEN—1943 


Asterisks distinguish those Sections and Groups which have not provided 1943 
information. Under By-Law I “‘All officers shall hold office until their successors are 
chosen.” 

A list of Group research projects appears above, in the Report of the Committee on 
Research Activities. 

A schedule for the next Annual Meeting will be issued when dates for it become 
assured. 


English Section I: English to 1650. Chairman, John Webster Spargo, Northwestern 
Univ.; Secretary, Robert R. Cawley, Princeton Univ. (Advisory and Nominating 
Com.: J. S. P. Tatlock, Ch., Warner G. Rice, Archibald Hill.) 

English Section II: English, including American, after 1650. Chairman, Richard F. 
Jones, Washington Univ.; Secretary, Walter Blair, Univ. of Chicago. (Advisory and 
Nominating Com.: George I. Whicher, Ch., Theodore Hornberger, Donald A. Stauffer.) 

*Romance Section. Chairman, Dean Henry Grattan Doyle, George Washington Univ.; 
Secretary, Lucius G. Moffatt, Univ. of Virginia. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: 
Joseph G. Fucilla, Ch., Joseph Jackson, Walter Scott Hastings.) 

Germanic Section. Chairman, Lawrence M. Price, Univ. of California (Berkeley); Secre- 
tary, M. Blakemore Evans, Ohio State Univ. (Adzisory and Nominating Com.: G. O. 
Arlt, Ch., A. W. Aron, A. E. Zucker.) 

Mediaeval Section. Com. in charge: Urban T. Holmes, Jr., Univ. of North Carolina, 
Ch., Roger S. Loomis, Columbia Univ., Archer Taylor, Univ. of California. 

*General Topics I: Poetic Form and General Aesthetics. Chairman, Cleanth Brooks, Jr., 
Louisiana State Univ.; Secretary, Lionel Trilling, Columbia Univ. (Advisory and 
Nominating Com.; Morton D. Zabel, Ch., Wallace Fowlie, Theodore Spencer, Austin 
Warren, Robert Penn Warren. Bibliography Com.: Robert Penn Warren, Ch., William 
Troy, Fred O. Nolte, René Taupin.) 

*General Topics II: Critical Study of Romanticism. Chairman, Domenico Vittorini, 
Univ. of Pennsylvania; Secretary, John C. Blankenagel, Wesleyan Univ. (Advisory 
and Nominating Com.: Nicholson B. Adams, Ch., Walter Silz, Elizabeth Nitchie. Com. 
on Bibliography (jointly with English IX): Walter Graham, Ch.) 

General Topics IV: Practical Phonetics. Chairman, Jeanne Vidon-Varney, Columbia 
Univ.; Secretary, S. N. Treviiio, Univ. of Chicago. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: 
C. E. Parmenter, Ch., Jeanne Vidon-Varney, Tom4s Navarro. Com. on Courses in 
Phonetics: Miles L. Hanley, Ch., John S. Kenyon, R. H. Stetson, James M. McMillan.) 

General Topics V: Experimental Phonetics. Chairman, J. M. Cowan, 1219 XVI St., 
Wash., D. C.; Secretary, N. E. Eliason, Univ. of Florida. (Advisory and Nominating 
Com.: C. E. Parmenter, Ch., R. M. S. Heffner, J. M. Cowan, Ernest F. Haden, S. N. 
Trevifio.) 

*General Topics VI: Relations of Literature and Society. Chairman, William S. Knicker- 
bocker, Univ. of the South; Secretary, Henry A. Pochmann, Univ. of Wisconsin. 
(Advisory and Nominating Com.: Sculley Bradley, Ch., Helen White, Haakon Cheva- 
lier, Harry Slochower, Theodore Spencer, H. R. Warfel, Frederick Hard. Bibliography 
Com.: Theodore Geissendoerfer, Ch., Haakon Chevalier, René Wellek.) 

General Topics VII: Relations of Literature and Science. Chairman, Grant McColley, 
Chicago, IIl.; Secretary, Theodore Hornberger, Univ. of Texas. (Advisory and Nominat- 
ing Com.: George C. Taylor, Ch., Walter Clyde Curry, J. Milton French, Allan H. 
Gilbert, Harry R. Warfel (Officers serve with Nominating Com.). Bibliography and 
Microfilm Com.: Hyatt H. Waggoner, Ch., Francis R. Johnson, Everett B. Gladding, 
Fred A. Dudley, Albert J. George, Theodore Silverstein, Arnold L. Williams and the 
secretary ex officio. (Coordinating Com. Thomas O. Mabbott, Ch., Harry H. Clark, 
Hardin Craig, Richard F. Jones, Samuel A. Nock, George R. Potter.) ; 

*General Topics VIII: Bibliographical Evidence. Chairman, R. C. Bald, Cornell Univ.; 
Secretary, Allen T. Hazen, Yale Univ. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: Giles E. 

Dawson, Ch., R. S. Crane, Fredson T. Bowers. Com. on Index of Booksellers’ Advertise- 

ments: Phillip B. Gove, Ch.) 
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*General Topics IX: Literature and the Arts of Design. Chairman, Allan Gilbert, Duke 
Univ.; Secretary, Frederick Hard, Newcomb College. (Advisory and Nominating 
Com.: Z. S. Fink, Ch., Finley Foster, Denver E. Baughan, Merritt Y. Hughes, George 
R. Coffman, Roger S. Loomis, Austin Warren. Bibliography Com.: Ernest C. Hassold, 
Ch., John W. Draper, Haldeen Braddy, Robert P. Adams, F. H. Heidbrink. Com. on a 
Program of Research: Ruth C. Wallerstein, Ch., Rosemund Tuve.) 

Comparative Literature 1: Prose Fiction. Chairman, Eugéne Joliat, Univ. of Iowa: 
Secretary, John Robert Moore, Indiana Univ. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: A. W. 
Secord, Ch. (1943), J. W. Beach (1942), J. M. Carriére (1944), Justin O’Brien (1945) 
Fred B. Millett (1946). Bibliography Com.: Ernest Bernbaum, Ch., Thomas G. Bergin, 
Clarence A. Manning, Irving Putter, Alvan S. Ryan, Jefferson R. Spell, Arturo Torres- 
Rioseco, Edwin H. Zeydel.) 

*Comparative Literature II: Popular Literature. Chairman, A. P. Hudson, Univ. of 
North Carolina; Secretary, H.W. Thompson, Corneli Univ. ( Nominating Com.: Ralph 
S. Boggs, Ch., Emelyn E. Gardner, G. H. Gerould. Com. on Folksong: Reed Smith, 
Ch., Martha W. Beckwith, Arthur K. Davis, Jr., George Herzog, Archer Taylor. 
Com. on the Proverb: Bartlett J. Whiting, Ch., Morris P. Tilley, Francis W. Bradley, 
Archer Taylor, Richard Jente. Com. on Federal Writers’ Project Folklorist Material: 
Arthur K. Davis. Jr., Ch., Bartlett J. Whiting, Walter Blair. Com. on Folklore of Non- 
English Speaking Groups: A. M. Espinosa, Jr., Ch., Emelyn E. Gardner, J. M. Carriére, 
H. W. Thompson.) 

Comparative Literature III: Arthurian Romances. Chairman, A. C. L. Brown, North- 
western Univ.; Secretary, Helaine Newstead, Hunter College. (Advisory and Nowinat- 
ing Com.: John R. Reinhard, Ch., Archer Taylor, H. L. Savage.) 

*Comparative Literature IV: The Renaissance. Chairman, George C. Taylor, Univ. of 
North Carolina; Secretary, John Van Horne, Univ. of Illinois. (Advisory and Nominat- 
ing Com.: Allan H. Gilbert, Ch., Daniel C. Boughner, Olin Moore.) 

Comparative Literature V: Anglo-French and Franco-American Literary Relations. 
Chairman, E. H. Wright, Columbia Univ.; Co-Chairman, Charles I. Silin, Tulane Univ. 
(Advisory and Nominating Com.: Minnie M. Miller, Ch., J. F. McDermott, Norman 
Torrey. Bibliography and Research Com.: D. F. Bond, Joseph Tucker.) 

Comparative Literature VI: Anglo-German Literary Relations. Chairman, Harry R. 
Warfel, Univ. of Maryland; Secretary, Karl J. Arndt, Louisiana State Univ. ( Nominat- 
ing Com.: G. Harrison Orians, Ch., L. M. Price, Gregory L. Paine. Research Com.: 
A. E. Zucker, Ch., Henry A. Pochmann, Bayard Quincy Morgan, Philip A. Shelley, 
Program Com.: Bertha R. Coffman, Leo L. Rockwell, Harold S. Jantz, John C. 
Blankenagel, E. E. Leisy, Orie W. Long, Harold E. Stearns, the officers for 1940-42.) 

Comparative Literature VII: Franco-German Literary Relations. Chairman, Henry H. H. 
Remak, Indiana Univ.; Secretary, Maurice Chazin, Queens College. (Advisory and 
Nominating Com.: S. O. Palleske, Ch. Albert Aron, Mary Noss, A. E. Zucker. Re- 
search and Bibliography Com.: Arno Schirokauer, Ch., Joseph Carriére, Dorothea v. H. 
Davis, Henry Peyre, Lawrence Price, Werner Richter, Ralph Rosenberg, Howard 
Yarnell, Edwin Zeydel.) 

American Literature Group. Chairman, Tremaine McDowell; Secretary-Treasurer, 

Alexander Cowie; Bibliographer, Thomas H. Johnson; Assistant Bibliographer, Ray- 

mond Adams; Assistant Bibliographer, Lewis Leary; Managing Editor of ‘‘ American 

Literature,"’ Clarence Gohdes. Members of the Advisory Council: The Chairman, the 

Secretary-Treasurer, the Bibliographer, the Chairman of the Editorial Board of 

“American Literature’ (Jay B. Hubbell) and Leon Howard; Willard Thorp; Perry 

Miller; Louis B. Wright; Walter F. Taylor; Sculley Bradley. Members of the Board of 

Editors, ‘‘American Literature’: Walter Blair; K. B. Murdock; S. T. Williams; H. H. 

Clark. Committees Appointed by the Chairman for 1943: Executive Com.: Henry Poch- 

mann, Alexander Cowie, Tremaine McDowell, Ch. Nominating Com.: G. Harrison 

Orians, Guy S. Cardwell, Jr., Stanley T. Williams, Ch. Com. to Assist the Bibliographer: 

Gay W. Allen, Walter Blair, Herbert R. Brown, Guy A. Cardwell, Jr., Chester T. 

Hallenbeck, George E. Hastings, Ima H. Herron, Robert J. Kane, Ernest L. Marchand, 

J. H. Nelson, Robert L. Shurter, Herman E. Spivey, C. Doren Tharp, Frederick B. 

Tolles, Theodore A. Zunder. Com. on Resources for Research: Louis B. Wright, Harry 

H. Clark, E. H. Eby, Norman Pearson, Lewis Leary, Thomas O. Mabbott, Ch. Com. 
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on a Bibliography of Printed Materials for the Study of American Literature: Edward H. 
O'Neill, Arthur A. Quinn, Oscar Cargill, Robert E. Spiller, Sculley Bradley, Ch. 
Com. on Curricula in American Civilization: Napier Wilt, Luther Mansfield, Willard 
Thorp, Ch. 

Celtic I: Celtic Languages and Literatures. Chairman, John J. Parry, Univ. of Illinois; 
Secretary, Charles Donahue, Fordham Univ. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: Fred N. 
Robinson, Ch., Roland M. Smith, John L. Grieg. Research Com.: Fred N. Robinson, 
Ch., Roland M. Smith, Kenneth Jackson, Vernam Hull, Myles Dillon.) 

English I: Old English. Chairman, Herbert D. Merritt, Stanford Univ.; Secretary, 
Elliott V. K. Dobbie, Columbia Univ. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: Francis P. 
Magoun, Jr., Ch., Robert J. Menner, Merrel D. Clubb. Bibliography Com.: Rudolph 
Willard, Ch., John C. Pope, A. C. Baugh, Research Com.: A. H. Marckwordt, Ch., 
Henning Larsen, E. C. Ehrensperger, Sherman Kuhn, Herbert Meritt.) 

*English II: Middle English Language and Literature. Chairman, John Webster Spargo, 
Northwestern Univ.; Secretary, Harold Whitehall, Indiana Univ. (Advisory and Nomi- 
nating Com.: Frances A. Foster, Ch., Bartlett J. Whiting, Archibald A. Hill. Bibliog- 
raphy Com.: Laura Hibbard Loomis, MacEdward Leach. Com. on Editing M E Texts: 
John FE Wells, Ch., Sir William Craigie, Sanford B. Meech.) 

English lil: Chaucer. Chairman, Haldeen Braddy, Texas Christian Univ.; Secretary, 
Woodburn O. Ross, Wayne Univ. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: James A. Work, 
Ch., J. S. P. Tatlock, Laura Hibbard Loomis. Bibliography and Research Com.: Robert 
A. Pratt, Ch., Roland M. Smith, Thoma A. Kirby.) 

*English IV: The Period of Spenser. Chairman, Rosemond Tuve, Connecticut College; 
Secretary, Rudolf Gottfried, Indiana Univ. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: Leicester 
Bradner, Ch., Don Cameron Allen, Mark Eccles, Bibliography and Microfilm Com.: 
James G. McManaway, Ch., T. P. Harrison, Hugh Dick, M. Y. Highes, Josephine W. 
Bennett. Special Com. on Biographical Dictionary of Elizabethan Authors: Mark 
Eccles, Ch., Ray Heffner, J. G. McManaway, F. PB. Williams, Jr., L. B. Wright.) 

English V: Shakespeare. Chairman, G. E. Bentley, Univ. of Chicago; Secretary, Willard 
Farnham, Univ. of California. (Nominating Com.: Kenneth O. Myrick, Ch., John 
Robert Moore, Theodore Spencer. Advisory Com.: C. F. Tucker Brooke, Ch., Hardin 
Craig, Baldwin Maswell, Alfred Harbage. Com. on Bibliography and Microfilming: 
Warner G. Rice, Ch., Louis B. Wright, Matthew W. Black.) 

*English VI: The Seventeenth Century. Chairman, Charles Monroe Coffin, Kenyon 
College; Secretary Rudolf Kirk, Rutgers Univ. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: 
Frederick Hard, Ch., Francis Johnson, R. Florence Brinkley. Bibliography Com.: 
James G. McManaway, Ch., Louis B. Wright, Edward N. Hooker, R. C. Bald, 
Walter N. Houghton. Microfilm Com.: Roger E. Bennett, Mark Eccles, Harris 
Fletcher.) 

English VII. The Classical Period. Chairman, Hoxie N. Fairchild, Hunter College; Secre- 
tary, James M. Osborn, Yale Univ. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: R. H. Griffith, 
Ch., W. J. Graham, John Robert Moore.) 

English VIII: Literary Tendencies during the Second Half of the XVIIIth Century. 
Chairman, J. L. Clifford, Lehigh Univ.; Secretary, Richard L. Greene, Univ. of Roches- 
ter. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: Dixon Wecter, Ch., J. M. Osborn, Henry Pettit, 
Jr., F. A. Pottle, George Sherburn, W. D. Templeman. Bibliography Com.: Arthur 
Friedman, Ch., Richmond P. Bond, A. T. Hazen, H. T. Swedenberg, Jr. Com. on 
Research Projects: E. L. McAdam, Jr., Ch., R. C. Boys, A. D. McKillop, M. K. 
Woodworth.) 

*English IX: Wordsworth and his Contemporaries. Chairman, Newman I. White, Duke 
Univ.; Secretary, Earl L. Griggs, Univ. of Pennsylvania. (Advisory and Nominating 
Com.: Charles F. Harrold, Ch., Claude L. Finney, Alice D. Snyder. Bibliography Com.: 
Walter Graham, Ch., Alice Snyder, A. C. McKillop, N. I. White, C. F. Harrold, Paul 
Landis, Walter J. Johnson.) 

English X: Victorian Literature. Chairman, William D. Templeman, Univ. of Illinois 
(1942-44); Secretary, Paull F. Baum, Duke Univ. (1942-43). (Executive Com.: William 
D. Templeman, Ch., Joseph W. Beach (1942), Carl J. Weber (1943), R. W. Armour 
(1944). Nominating Com.: Hill Shine, Ch., William Irvine, J. Gordon Eaker. Brbls- 
ography Com.: William D. Templeman, Ch., C. Frederick Harrold, Samuel P. Chew, 

















Austin Wright. Com. on Programs: William C. DeVane, Ch., Joseph E. Baker, Finley 
M. K. Foster. Topic: Victorian Poetry.) 

*English XI: Contemporary Literature. Chairman, Arthur Mizener, Wells College; Secre- 
tary, Carlos Baker, Princeton Univ. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: Cleanth Brooke, 
Ch., Raymond D. Havens, F. Cudworth Flint, Morton D. Zabel. Executive Council: 
Advisory Com. and the Officers.) 

English XIII: Present-Day English. Chairman, Janet R. Aikens, Columbia Univ.; Secre- 
tary, Reed Smith, Univ. of South Carolina. (Nominating Com.: Harold Wentworth, 
Ch., A. C. Bartlett, R. M. Estrich. Special Com. for the Study of American Place 
Names: H. M. Ayres, Harold W. Bentley, Robert Ramsay, Allen W. Read, Edward 
Ehrensperger.) 

English XIV: English Drama. Chairman, Dougald MacMillan, Capt., U. S. Army; 
Secretary, Arthur H. Nethercot, Northwestern Univ. (Nominating and Advisory Com:: 
Henry Ten Eyck Perry, Ch., Harold N. Hillebrand, George F. Reynolds. Research 
Cort.: R. H. Ball, Ch., Dougald MacMillan, Gerald Bentley.) 

French I: Linguistics and Mediaeval Literature. Chairman, William Roach, Univ. of 
Pennsylvania; Secretary,Miss Jean Gray Wright, Westhampton College. (Advisory and 
Nominating Com.: E. B. Ham, Ch. (1943), Ruth Dean (1944), Alexander H. Schutz 
(1945). Com. on Microfilming: Frederick B. Agard, Ch. Alfred Foulet.) 

French II: French Literature of the XVIth Century. Chairman, S. F. Will, Univ. of Illi- 
nois; Secretary, Robert J. Clements, Harvard Univ. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: 
Robert V. Merrill (1943), Ch., Edward F. Maylan (1944), W. F. Patterson (1945). 
Bibliography Com.: W. L. Wiley, Ch., S. F. Will.) 

*French III: French Literature of the XVIIth Century. Chairman, Charles I. Silin, 
Tulane Univ.; Secretary, George D. Hocking, Kenyon College. (Nominating Com.: Bert 
E. Young, Ch., H. C. Lancaster, Lawrence M. Riddle, H. H. Thornton. Com. on French 
Bibliography of the Seventeenth Century: Colbert Searles, Ch., Maurice Baudin, Helen 
R. Reese.) 

French V: French Literature of the XVIIIth Century. Chairman, George R. Havens, 
Ohio State Univ.; Secretary, Herbert Dieckmann, Washington Univ. (St. Lousi). 
(Advisory and Nominating Com.: D. C. Cabeen, Ch., Clarence D. Brenner, Morris 
Bishop. Bibliography and Research Com.: Kenneth M. McKee, Ch., A. S. Crisafulli, 
H. A. Grubbs.) 

French VI: French Literature of the XIXth Century. Chairman, Jean-Albert Bédé, Co- 
lumbia Univ.; Secretary, Margaret Gilman, Bryn Mawr College. (Advisory and Nomi- 
nating Com.: Aaron Schaffer, Ch., Don L. Demorest, Edward D. Seeber, Elliott M. 
Grant (Nom. only) Henry Peyre (Nom. only). Bibliography Com.: W. T. Bandy, Ch., 
D. L. Demorest, T. R. Palfrey.) 

North American French Language and Literature. Chairman, Marine Leland, Smith 
College; Secretary, Edward B. Ham, Univ. of Michigan. (Advisory and Nominating 
Com.: J. M. Carriére, Ch., Mgr. Camille Roy, Seraphin Marion, Ernest F. Haden, 
Adolphe Robert. Com. on French Influences on American Speech: Urban T. Holmes, 
Ch., J. M. Carriére, Jay K. Ditchy, Raven T, McDavid. Com. on Publication of 
French Canadian Folk Songs: Marine Leland, Ch., Jean Bruchési, J. M. Carriére.) 

German I: Historical Grammar. Chairman, Edwin C. Roedder, College of the City of 
New York; Secretary, William F. Kamman, Carnegie Institute of Technology. (Ad- 
visory and Nominating Com.: Otto Springer, Ch., W. F. Twaddell, Otto Sperber. 
Research Com.: Edward H. Sehrt, Ch., E. C. Roedder, J. A. Walz, Carl Selmer, Otto 

Springer. Com. on American Dialects: E. C. Roedder, Ch., Leonard Bloomfield, F. W. 
Bradley, Hans Kurath, Alfred Senn.) 

German II. German Language and Literature to 1700. Chairman, G. O. Arlt, Univ. of 
California, Los Angeles; Vice-Chairman, A. J. F. Zieglschmid, Northwestern Univ.; 
Secretary, H. W. Nordmeyer, Univ. of Michigan. (Advisory and Research Com.: Otto 
Springer, Ch., C. F. Bayerschmidt, G. J. Jordan, G. J Metcalf. Nominating Com.: 
Charles A. Williams, Ch., Richard Alewyn, Clair H. Bell. Bibliography Com.: R. Jeite, 
Ch. G. O. Arlt, W. Kurrelmeyer, H. W. Nordmeyer, C. A. Williams. 

*German III: The Age of Goethe. Chairman, F. W. Kaufmann, Oberlin College; Secre- 
tary, Hans Jaeger, Princeton Univ. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: Heinrich Meyer, 
Ch., Henry W. Nordmeyer, Erich Funke. Bibliography Com.: Philip W. Palmer, Ch., 
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Myra R. Jessen, Ada Martha Klett, Heinz Bluhm. Research Com.: Adolph Busse, Ch., 
F. H. Reinsch, John A. Walz, Carl F. Schreiber.) 

German IV: German Literature of the XIXth Century. Chairman, Uland E. Felau, 
Univ. of Cincinnati; Secretary, Harold S. Jantz, Princeton Univ. (Advisory and Nomi- 
nating Com.: George H. Danton, Ch., Mimi Jehle, Robert T. Clark, Paul G. Graham. 
Bibliography Com.: Victor Lange, Ch., H. Boeschenstein, H. Bluhm.) 

German V: Modern German Literature. Chairman, Erich Hofacker, Washington Univ., 
Secretary, Adolph D. Klarmann, Univ. of Pennsylvania. (Nominating Com.: Walter A. 
Reichard, Ch., Ernst Rose, W. Victor Lange. Bibliography Com.: Hermann Barnstorff, 
Ch., Lydia Baer, Helmut Rehder, Ralph P. Rosenberg. Research Com.: Karl Viétor, 
Ch., F. W. Heuser, F. L. Pfeiffer. 

Italian I: Mediaeval and Renaissance Italian. Chairman, Julian H. Bonfante, Princeton 
Univ.; Secretary, Salvatore J. Castiglione, Yale Univ. (Nominating Com.: Gabriella 
Bosano, Ch., A. T. MacAllister, J. G. Fucilla. Com. on Bibliography: J. G. Fucilla, 
Ch., C. B. Beall, Vincent Cioffari, A. H. Gilbert, R. A. Hall. Research Com.: Rudolph 
Altrocchi, Ch., G. R. Silber, John Van Horne. 

Italian II: Italian Language and Literature. Chairman, Robert A. Hall, Jr., Brown Univ.; 
Secretary, A. Marni, Univ. of Cincinnati. (Advisory and Nominating Com.: Thomas R. 
Bergin, Ch., Guiliano Bonfante, Gordon R. Silber. Bibliography Com.: John Van 
Horne, Ch., C. R. D. Miller, D. Vittorini. Research Com.: A. Marni, Ch., C. A. Swan- 
son, R. F. French, A. L. Mezzacappa.) 

Portuguese I: Language and Literature of Galicia, Portugal, and Brazil. Chairman, 
William Berrien, Rockefeller Foundation; Secretary, George I. Dele, Cornell Univ.; 
(Advisory and Nominating Com.: Joseph G. Fucilla, Ch., Lloyd A. Kasten, Kimberley 
Roberts, Charles H. Stevens, Edwin B. Williams. Bibliography and Research Com.: 
Marion A. Zeitlin, Ch. 1943-44, Joseph Folger 1943, Lawrence B. Kiddle 1943-44, 
Gerald Moser 1943, Richard Ross 1943-44, Glen D. Willbern 1943-44.) 

Scandinavian I: Scandinavian Languages and Literatures. Chairman, Adolph B. Benson, 
Yale Univ.; Secretary, Caroline Brady, Univ. of California. (Advisory and Nominating 
Com.: Einar Haugen, Ch., Alrik Gustafson, Stefan Einarsson.) 

Slavonic I: Slavonic Languages and Literatures (2 sessions). Chairman, Arthur P. Cole- 
man, Columbia Univ.; Secretary, Nikander Strelsky, Vassar College. (Advisory and 
Nominating Com.: Alfred Senn, Ch., Alexander Kaun, Clarence Manning, Ernest J. 
Simmons, Orin Stepanek. Com. on Research: Samuel H. Cross, Ch., A. P. Coleman, 
Manfred Kridl, Waclaw Lednicki, René Wellek. Com. on Bibliography: Katherine 
Strelsky, Ch., Wayne Kalenich, Anthony Klantar, Francis Whitfield, Edmund 
Zawacki.) 

Spanish I: Spanish Language and Mediaeval Literature. Chairman, Lloyd A. Kasten, 
Univ. of Wisconsin; Secretary, Lawrence B. Kiddle, Tulane Univ. (Advisory and Nomt- 
nating Com.: Tomas Navarro 1943, R. S. Boggs 1944, Ayapito Rey 1945. Com. on an 
Old Spanish Dictionary: Hayward Keniston, Ch., R. S. Boggs, L. A. Kasten, H. B. 
Richardson, C. P. Wegner, R. S. Willis, Jr.) 

Spanish II: Spanish Literature of the Renaissance and Golden Age. Chairman, Robert H. 
Williams, Univ. of Texas; Secretary, F. SA4nchez y Escribano, Connecticut College. 
(Advisory and Nominating Com.: Otis H. Green, Ch., G. T. Northus, Rudolph Schevill. 
Com. on Bibliography: C. E. Anibal, Ch., W. H. Shoemaker. R. H. Williams, R. S. 
Boggs, R. L. Grismer. Research Com.: J. E. Gillet, Ch., S. G. Morley, W. L. Fichter. 

Spanish III: Modern Spanish Literature. Chairman, William H. Shoemaker, Univ. of 
Kansas; Secretary, Paul P. Rogers, Oberlin College (1943). (Advisory and Nominating 
Com.: E. H. Hespelt, Ch., C. C. Glascock, J. K. Leslie, Ada M. Coe, L. L. Barrett. 

*Spanish IV: Latin American Languages and Literatures. Chairman, E. Herman Hespelt, 
New York Univ.; Secretary, Ernest R Moore, Oberlin College. (Nominating Com.:, 
N. B. Adams, Ch., W. K. Jones, Ruth Sedgwick. Advisory Com.: Otis Green, Ch. 
Sturgis E. Leavitt, E. K. Mapes. Com. on Bibliography: Ralph S. Boggs, Ch., R. K. 

Grismer, John T. Reid. Com. on Research Activities: E. K. Mapes, Ch., the Advisory 

Committee and Officers.) 
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ASSOCIATION BUSINESS INFORMATION 
(The Registration Desk will be open Monday evening, December 28.) 


LOCAL COMMITTEE 
Chairman: Homer A. Watt (New York University) 


Robert Hamilton Ball (Queens) Gunther Keil (Hunter) 

Margaret M. Bryant (Brooklyn) Harry Kurz (Queens) 

Oscar James Campbell (Columbia) Sol Liptzin (City Coll.) 

Francis Xavier Connolly (Fordham) George B. Parks (Queens) 

Arthur Dickson (City Coll.) Augustine Philip (Manhattan) 
Basile Gabriel D’Ouakil (Fordham) Thomas C. Pollock (New York U.) 
Hoxie Neale Fairchild (Hunter) Edwin Carl Roedder (City Coll.) 
Helene Harvitt (Brooklyn) Norman Lewis Torrey (Columbia) 
Harry C. Heaton (New York U.) = Whyte (Brooklyn) 

Karl J. Holzknecht (New York U.) ary A. Wyman (Hunter) 


ANNUAL COMMITTEES 


To Audit the Treasurer’s Accounts.—Professors PHILIP MASON PALMER’ 
Lehigh University, Chairman (1942); Ropert R. CAWLEY, — Univer 
sity (1942-43); Harcourt Brown, Brown Universit (1942-44 

On Nomination of Officers. —-Dean Epwin B. ES epaigy University of 
Pennsylvania, Chairman; Professors FINLEY M. K. FOsTErR, Western Reserve 
University; VirGit B. HELTzEL, Northwestern University; BAYARDQ. MorGan, 
Stanford University; WILLIAM a WILEY, University of North Carolina. 

On Resolutions.—President Ernest H. Wivkins, Oberlin College, Chair- 
man; Professors GEORGE H. Danton, Union College; ‘Dr. James G. McMana- 
way, Folger Shakespeare Memorial Library. 


MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


The Executive Council will meet at luncheon December 29 (12:00-2:00 p.m.) 
and December 31 (1:00-2:00 p.m.) in the South Garden. Take 44th St. elevator 
to 10th floor. Members elected for the term of 1943-1946, and the newly elected 
officers, are requested to be present on December 31. The trustees of Invested 
Funds are invited to be present at both meetings. 


BALLOT 


For information concerning the geographical and departmental distribution of 
the Executive Council, the continuing members are listed here: 


For the term ending Dec. 31, 1943: 
ose C. BLANKENAGEL, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
JORMAN FOERSTER, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
URBAN T. HoLMEs, ‘jr. University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
For the term ending Dec. 31, 1944: 


CurisTIANn Gauss, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
— HOoLiy HANFoRD, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 
OuIS BOOKER WriGaT, Henry E. Huntington Library, San Marino, Calif. 


For the term ending Dec. 31, 1945: 


FREDERICK Harp, Newcomb College, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 
CLARENCE EDWARD PARMENTER, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 
Ira O. WapE, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 


English 4 Romance 4 Germanic 1 
Eastern 4 Western 5 
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MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION BOOKS (70) 
(Recent and Forthcoming) 
1941 


The Poetical Dialogues of Solomon and Saturn. Edited by Robert J. Menner. 
Monograph Series XIII. Published 1941 (xi+176 pp.). Price $2.00. 

The Sources and Analogues of Chaucer’s Canterbury Feies. Edited by W. F. 
Bryan, and Germaine Dempster. Joint Publication with the University of 
Chicago Press. Published 1941 (xvi+765 pp.). Price $10.00. j 

Poetic Diction in the English Renaissance. By Veré L. Rubel. Revolving Fund 
Series XII. Published 1941 (xiv+312 pp.). Price $3.00. 

The Poems of George Chapman. Edited by Phyllis B. Bartlett. General Series 
XII. Published 1941 wt Raed ge Price $5.00. 

Henry Lawes: Musician and Friend of Poets. By Willa McClung Evans. Re- 
volving Fund Series X1,. Published 1941 (xvi+244 pp.+17 ill.). Price $2.50. 

William Congreve the Man. By John C. Hodges. General Series XI. Published 
1941 (xvii+151 ap te ill.). Price $2.00. 

Sir William Temple. By Homer E. Woodbridge. Monograph Series XII. Pub- 
lished 1941 (xii+361 pp.+4 ill.). Price $3.50. 

The English Notebooks by Nathaniel Hawthorne. Edited by Randall Stewart. 
General Series XIII. Published 1941 (xliv+667 pp.). Price $6.00. 

Etat présent des travaux sur J.-J. Rousseau. By Albert Schinz. Joint Publica- 
tion with Etudes Francatses cahiers 42, 43, 44. Published 1941 (x+411 pp.). 
Price $3.00. 

The Cancioneiro da Ajuda. Edited by Henry Hare Carter. General Series XIV. 

Published 1941 (xvii+190 pp. and 6 plates). Price $2.50. 


1942 


The Grail and Irish Mythology. By A. C. L. Brown. Joint Publication with the 
Harvard University Press. Published 1942 (viii+436 pp.). Price $7.50. 
The Literary Relationships of Chaucer’s Clerkes Tale. By J. Burke Severs. 
Joint Publication with the Yale University Press. Published 1942 (ix+371 

pp.). Price $5.00. 

Christopher Marlowe: a Biographical and Critical Study. By John Bakeless. 
Joint Publication with the Harvard University Press. Published i942 
(I xx+375 pr. II xx+410 pp.). Price $7.50. 

The Writings of Arthur Hallam. By T. H. Vail Motter. General Series XV. 
Published 1942. 

Robert Bridges. By Albert Guérard, Jr. Joint Publication with the Harvard 
University Press. Published 1942 (xvi+332 pp.). Price $3.50. 

Critical Theory and Practice of the Pléiade. By Robert J. Clements. Joint 
Publication with the Harvard University Press. Published 1942 (xviii+288 
pp. and 5 plates). Price $3.00. 

La Fortune du Tasse en France. By Chandler B. Beal. Joint Publication with 
the University of Oregon Press. Published 1942 (xi+308 pp.). Price $2.00. 

The Passion Play of Lucerne. An Historical and Critical Introduction. By 
M. Blakemore Evans. Monograph Series XIV. Published 1942. 

First Editions of the German Romantic Period in American Libraries. Edited 
by Frederick W. J. Heuser. Pamphlet. Published 1942 (viii+48 pp.). 
Price $1.00. 

1943 


Richard II. By Matthew W. Black. Shakespeare New Variorum Series. 
The Sonnets. By Hyder Rollins. Shakespeare New Variorum Series. 
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REGISTRATION 


wa” Registration. Attendance at Discussion Groups, is limited to registered 
members of the Association (registration fee, fifty cents). To avoid annoyance 
register on arrival. The fee for non-members is $5.50, of which $5.00 may be 
credited to 1943 membership dues. 

General and Section meetings are open to the public. 


Ballot Box. Beside the Registration Desk, toward Book Exhibits. 
ASSOCIATED MEETINGS 


(For programs see the advertising pages) ‘ 
AMERICAN DIALECT SOCIETY iy 


President: HARRY MorGAN Ayres, Columbia University 
Hotel Astor, South Garden, Dec. 29 (3:45-5:15). See English XIII. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF FRENCH 
President: STEPHEN A. FREEMAN, Middlebury College 
Hotel Roosevelt, Dec. 28 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF GERMAN 
President: GEORGE H. Danton, Union College 
Hunter College, 695 Park Avenue (68th St.), December 28 (1:30-6:00 p.m.). 
COLLEGE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 
President: Howarp Lowry, Princeton. University 
Hotel Astor, December 28, from 3:30 p.M., and December 29, at 10:00 a.m. 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
College Section Chairman: GrorGE B. Parks, Queens College 
Hotel Astor, December 28, luncheon at 1:00 p.M., meeting 3:30-5:30 P.M. 


LINGUISTIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
President: HANS KuratH, Brown University 
Hotel Biltmore, December 28 and 29 (morning) 

AMERICAN FOLKLORE SOCIETY 


President: HAROLD W. THompson, Cornell University 
Hotel Astor, December 28 (evening) 


CU re Paw der Ade. 











PROGRAM 


ALL sessions will be held in the Astor Hotel (Times Square). 
For communication by notes use the MLA Post Office near the 
Registration Desk. 


TUESDAY MORNING 


THE morning preceding the official sessions of the Association is 
reserved for registration and a division of provisional Discus- 
sion Groups beginning at 11:00 a.m. 


PROVISIONAL GROUPS: 11:00 A.M.-12:30 P.M. 


Comparative Literature VII: Franco-German Literary Relations. Chairman, 
ENRY H. H. RemAk, Indiana Univ.; Secretary, MAURICE CHAZIN, Queens 
College [Coral Room] 
GERMAN SYMBOLISTS AND THE FRENCH SPIRIT 
I. Papers. 
1. ‘German Criticism of the French Romanticists, 1830-1850,” 
Ralph Rosenberg, Hunter College. 
2. ‘‘Hugo von Hofmannsthal and Paul Claudel,’’ Lienhard Bergel, 
Queens College. 
3. ‘Rainer Maria Rilke and André Gide,’’ (Mrs.) Marjorie Law- 
son Hoover, Oberlin College. 


II. Business. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: S. O. Palleske, Ch.; Albert Aron, 
Mary Noss, Adolf E. Zucker. 

Bibliography and Research Committee: Arno Schirokauer, Yale Univ., Ch.; 
—— rriére, Dorothea V. H. Davis, Henri Peyre, Lawrence M. Price, 

erner Richter, Ralph Rosenberg, Howard E. Yarnall, Edwin H. Zeydel. 


General Topics VI: Relations of Literature and Society. Chairman, WILLIAM S. 
KNICKERBOCKER, Univ. of the South; Secretary, HENRY A. POCHMANN, 
Univ. of Wisconsin. [Grill Room] 

I. Papers. 

1. “‘The Social Interpretation of Victorian Literature: its History 
and Prospects,”” Emery Neff, Columbia Univ. 

2. “Literary Pattern as the Graph of Social Evolution: Inquiry 
into a New Field,”’ Fredericka Blankner, Marymount College, Tar- 
rytown. 

3. “The Teaching of Literature in a National Emergency,” 
Charles Side Steinberg, New York, N. Y. 

II. Business. 

a. Reports by the chairmen of the committee on bibliography and 
on publication. 5 

b. Patterns of Relations of Literature and Society: a Review and 
— for Group VI, William S. Knickerbocker, Univ. of the 

uth. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Sculley Bradley, Univ. of Pennsyl- 
vania, Ch.; Helen White, Univ. of Wisconsin; Haakon Chevalier, Univ. of 
California; Harry Slockower, Brooklyn College; Theodore Spencer, Harvard 
Univ.; H. R. Warfel, Univ. of Maryland; Frederick Hard, Newcomb College. 
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General Topics VII: Relations of Literature and Science. Chairman, Grant 
McCoL_tey, Chicago, Ill.; Secretary, THEODORE HORNBERGER, Univ. of 
Texas. [Parlor |} 


(Members of the Association for the Advancement of Science are invited to 


attend) 
I. (11:00—-11:45) Papers and discussion. 

1. “Literature and Science as Communication,’’ Thomas Clark 
Pollock, New York University. 

2. “Habitable Land: Oresme and Columbus,”’ Albert D. Menut, 
Syracuse University. 

3. “Thomas Jefferson and Eighteenth-Century Scientific In- 
quiry,”’ W. H. Peden, Univ. of Maryland. 


IJ. (11:45-12:30) Symposium on Inter-relating Science and Literature: Com- 
mon Grounds for Literature and Science, to be initiated by Dr. M. F. 
Ashley-Montagu, Hahnemann Medical College. Discussion led by Harry H. 
Clark, Univ. of Wisconsin. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: George C. Taylor, Univ. of North 
Carolina, Ch.; Walter Clyde Curry, Vanderbilt Univ.; J. Milton French, 
Rutgers Univ.; Allan H. Gilbert, Duke Univ.; Harry R. Warfel, Univ. of 
Maryland. Officers serve with Nominating Committee. 


General Topics IX: Literature and the Arts of Design. Chairman, ALLAN 

GiLBertT, Duke Univ.; Secretary, FREDERICK Harp, Newcomb College. 

{Nimrod Room] 
I. Papers. 

1. “Some Relations between Literature and the Visual Arts,”’ 
Thomas Monro, The Cleveland Museum of Art. Discussion by 
Merritt Y. Hughes, Univ. of Wisconsin. 

2. ‘‘The Doctrine of Poetric Glory in Western European Emblem 
Books,’’ Robert J. Clements, Harvard Univ. Discussion by Louis S. 
Friedland, New York, N. Y. 


II. Business. 
a. Cooperation with the American Society for Aesthetics, Thomas 

Monro, Cleveland Museum of Art. 

b. Report of the Committee on a Program of Research, Ruth 

Wallerstein, Univ. of Wisconsin. 

c. Report of the Bibliography Committee, Ernest C. Hassold, 

Univ. of Louisville. 

d. Report on the Project for an Index to the Mottoes of Imprese, 

Emma Marshall Denkinger, Wellesley College. 

e. Election of officers. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Z. S. Fink, Northwestern Univ., Ch.; 
Finley Foster, Western Reserve Univ.; Denver E. Baughan, East Carolina 
Teachers College; Merritt Y. Hughes, Univ. of Wisconsin; George R. Coffman, 
ae 0 . — Carolina; Roger S. Loomis, Columbia Univ.; Austin Warren, 

niv. of Iowa. 


English VII: The Classical Period. Acting Chairman, JAMES M. Ossorn, Yale 
Univ.; Acting Secretary, E. N. HOOKER, Univ. of California at Los Angeles. 
[Rose Room] 


I. Papers. ‘ 
1. “An Addition to the Swift Canon?”, Homer E. Woodbridge, 
Wesleyan Univ. 
(On Exhibition: a copy of the pamphlet in question.) 
2. ‘James Thomson’s Poems ‘Corrected and Emended’,” John 
Edwin Wells, Conn. College for Women. 
(On Exhibition: copies of the texts in question.) 
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3. “The Veracity of Spence’s Anecdotes,” Austin Wright, Carne- 
gie Institute. 
(On Exhibition: original MSS of the Anecdotes, in three drafts.) 
II. Business. 
Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: R. H. Griffith, Univ. of Texas, Ch.; 
W. J. Graham, Univ. of Illinois; John Robert Moore, Indiana Univ. 


French II: French Literature of the XVIth Century. Chairman, MARCEL 
FrANoON, Harvard Univ.; Secretary, GEORGE O. SEIVER, Univ. of Pennsyl- 
vania. [Yacht Room] 


I. Papers. 
1. “Literary Theory in French Renaissance Emblem Books,” 
Robert J. Clements, Harvard Univ. 
2. “Ou en est le débat sur la religion de Montaigne?’’, Jean Guiton, 
Bryn Mawr College. 
3. ‘‘Eros and Anteros,”” Robert V. Merrill, Univ. of Chicago. 
II. Business. 
Report of the Committee on Microfilming, F. B. Agard, Ch. 
Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Marcel Francon, Harvard Univ., 
Ch. (1942); Edward F. Meylan, Univ. of California (1944). 


North American French Language and Literature. Chairman, MARINE LELAND; 
Smith College; Secretary, E>bwarp Ham, Univ. of Michigan. 
{Grand Ballroom] 
I. Papers. 
1. ‘‘The Present State of Louisiana Studies,’’ J. M. Carriére, 
Univ. of Virginia. 
2. ‘“‘Les ressources qu’offrent aux chercheurs les bibliothéques et 
les archives canadiennes,’”’ Luc Lacourciére, Laval Univ. 
3. ‘‘Methods of Investigation in North American French Lin- 
guistics,’’ William Locke, Harvard Univ. 
II. Business. 
Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: J. M. Carriére, Univ. of Virginia, 
Ch.; Arthur L. Eno, Société Historique Franco-Américaine, Boston, Mass.; 
Mgr. Camille Roy, Laval Univ. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


THE afternoon will be devoted to a meeting of English Section I 
beginning at 2:30 p.m. (open to the public) and two divisions of 
Discussion Groups beginning at 2:00 and 3:45 P.M. 


ENGLISH SECTION I 
(English to 1650) 


{Grand Ballroom] 

Chairman, Professor JOHN WEBSTER SPARGO of Northwestern Uni- 
versity; Secretary, Professor ROBERT R. CAWLEy of Princeton 
University. 

Topic: The Persistence of Medievalism into the Renaissance. 

1. “The Lord’s Controversy : Theological Backgrounds of the 
Seventeenth Century Quarrel over the Decay of External 
Nature.”’ By Professor Marjorie Hope Nicolson of Columbia 
University. 
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[This paper attempts another approach to the “decay of nature’’ controversy of the early 
seventeenth century by examining certain ideas of the “decay of external nature,"’ which account 
for two opposed attitudes toward natural scenery in the seventeenth century. Beginning with 
a mistranslation by Jerome in the Vulgate of Genesis III. 17, there arose a controversy concern- 
ing the Lo pene of the physical earth at the time of Creation. On this issue Augustine and 
Bede st opposed, each influencing a later group of hexameral commentators. The controversy 
was central also to Luther and Calvin. From this study of a backgrounds, new light is 


thrown upon attitudes of such writers as David Lyndsay, Walter Raleigh, John Donne, Godfrey 
Goodman, on the one hand, and Du Bartas, Hakewill, and Milton on the other.]} 


2. ‘‘The Medieval Comic Spirit in the English Renaissance,” 
By Professor WILLARD E. FARNHAM of the University of Cali- 


fornia. 


_ [The medieval comic spirit helped to give character to the English Renaissance. It had 
triumphant expression in St. Thomas More and in Shakespeare.]} 


3. ‘‘Medieval Characteristics of Sackville’s Writings.”’ By 
Dr. SARAH R. Watson of Fenn College. 


[Sir Thomas Sackville, pre-eminent poet in the somewhat barren peried between Wyatt 
and Surrey and Spenser, was part humanist, part medievalist. Because of Sackville's recognized 
eminence, his medieval characteristics became not only current but popular in the poetry of the 
Renaissance. At a time when the Italian influence was at its height, he allied himself with 
the Chaucer-Gower-Lydgate school in a conscious endeavor to carry on, unbroken, native 
English tic traditions. Consequently Sackville, almost single-handed, forged the link between 
medieval and Renaissance poetry, imprinting upon the works of the Elizabethans characteristics 
which, though originally medieval, soon came to be regarded as features of the Renaissance.} 


4. “The Renaissance Revaluation of the Mediaeval Estimate 
of Epicurus and his Doctrine of Pleasure.’’ By Professor Don 
CAMERON ALLEN of Duke University. 


[The Middle Ages elaborated the ciceronian and patristic view that Epicurus was a man 
of vile character and that his hedonistic philosophy was accursed. This attitude prevailed 
throughout the Renaissance and is thought to have been first altered by the Gassendists. We 
find evidences of the new alteration much earlier in Boccaccio, Petrarch, Valla, Filelfo, Poggio, 
Ficino, Erasmus, and others and these earlier rehabilitations probably produced the new move- 
ioe in the seventeenth century and account for some earlier appreciative accounts in litera- 
ture. 


5. ‘Medieval Grammar as the Basic of Bacon’s Novum 
Organum.”’ By H. M. McLuuan of St. Louis University. 


[The art of grammar in Greek and Roman times was, in its etymological and analogical 
functions, inseparable from physics, cosmogony, and the interpretation of phenomena, or the 
book of nature. Philo of Alexandria adapted the art, with its four levels of interpretation, to 
scriptural exegesis. Patristic theology took over his methods, and the encyclopedic tradition in 
education which it implied. Until the time of Abelard grammatical theology and science were 
supreme. Its temporary eclipse did not effect a breach in continuity. St. Bonaventure was its 
greatest exponent. Erasmus was the key figure for his contemporaries because he restored gram- 
matical theology while struggling against decadent dialectical theology. Bacon's significance is 
best understood in this tradition and against this background. His conception of the problem of 
interpreting nature is primarily, though not finally, grammatical.] 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: J. S. P. Tatlock of the University of 
California, Chairman; Warner G. Rice of the University of Michigan; Archibald 


Hill of the University of Virginia. 


DISCUSSION GROUPS 


FIRST DIVISION: 2:00-3:30 P.M. 
English VIII: Literary Tendencies during the Second Half of the Eighteenth 
Century. Chairman, Dixon WEcTER, Univ. of California at Los Angeles; 
Secretary, JAMES L. CLiFForD, Lehigh Univ. [Rose Room] 


I. Papers. 
1. ‘“‘The Poetry of Samuel Johnson: an Appraisal,” E. L. McAdam, 


Jr., Assistant Professor of English, New York Univ. 

2. ‘‘Johnson’s Irene: Variations on a Tragic Theme,” Bertrand 
H. Bronson, Associate Professor of English, Univ. of California. 

3. “‘Johnson’s Conception of the Aims of Literature and its Place 
in Man’s Life,’’ Joseph Wood Krutch, Professor of English, Col- 
umbia Univ. 
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II. Business. mon , 

Adusory (and Nominating) Committee: W. Powell Jones, Western Reserve 
Univ., Ch.; J. H. Caskey, Ohio Univ.; J. M. Osborn, Yale Univ.; Henry 
Pettit, Jr., Univ. of Colorado; F. A. Pottle, Yale Univ.; W. D. Templeman, 
Univ. of Illinois. 


French VI: French Literature of the XIXth Century. Chairman, Jran 
ALBERT BfépE, Columbia Univ.; Secretary, MARGARET GILMAN, Brvn 
Mawr College. [Yacht Room] 

I. Papers. 

1. “‘Saint-Simon et notre temps,” Roger Picard, Faculty of Law of 
the Univ. of Paris. 

2. “‘Tocqueville’s Later Years: a Reaffirmation of Faith,’ Simon 
Copans, Columbia Univ. 

3. ‘‘Le Diagnostic de Taine aprés 1870,’’ Emile Cailliet, Univ. of 
Pennsylvania. 

II. Business. 

Nominating Committee: Don L. Demorest, Ohio State Univ., Ch.; Elliott M. 

Grant, Williams College; Henri Peyre, Yale Univ. 


German IV: German Literature of the XIXth Century. Chairman, Paut G. 
GRAHAM, Smith College; Secretary, UHLAND E. FEHLAU, Univ. of Cin- 
cinnati. [Grill Room] 

I. Papers. 

1. ‘Heinrich Heine: the English Legend (1828-1942),” Sol Lipt- 
zin, College of the City of New York. 

2. “Conrad Ferdinand Meyers Gedichte,"’ Heinrich Henel, Queens 
College. 

3. “George Herweghs Shakespeare-Auffassung,’’ Rudolf Kayser, 
Hunter College. 

II. Business. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: George H. Danton, Union College, 

Ch.; Mimi Jehle, Univ. of Illinois; Robert T. Clark, Louisiana State Univ. 


Spanish I: Spanish Language and Mediaeval Literature. Chairman, Lioyp A. 
KAsTEN, Univ. of Wisconsin; Secretary, Mack H. SINGLETON, Queens 
College. [Coral Room] 

I. Papers. 

1. “The Vocabulary of the Escorial Manuscript I.j.4,"" Raphael 
Levy, University of Baltimore. 
2. ‘‘La estimacién del bien decir en la tradicién espafiola,”” Tom4s 
Navarro Tomas, Columbia University. 
3. “‘Fernan Gonzalez de Eslava y el codice de autos viejos," 
Joseph E. Gillet, Bryn Mawr College. 
II. Business. 


Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: R. S. Boggs, Univ. of North Carolina, 
Acting Ch. (1944); Tom4s Navarro, Columbia Univ. (1943). 


SECOND DIVISION: 3:45-5:15 P.M. 


General Topics I: Poetic Form and General Aesthetics. Chairman, CLEANTH 
Brooks, JR., Louisiana State Univ.; Secretary, LIONEL TRILLING, Colum- 
bia Univ. {Parlor I} 


I, Symposium on “‘Literature and Propaganda: the Cult of the New Ameri- 
canism.” 
1. Robert B. Heilman, Louisiana State University. 
2. Arthur Mizener, University of Rochester. 
3. Katherine Anne Porter, author. 
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II. Business. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Morton D. Zabel, Loyola Univ., Ch.; 
Wallace Fowlie, Yale Univ.; Theodore Spencer, Harvard Univ.; Austin War- 
ren, Univ. of Iowa; Robert Penn Warren, Univ. of Minnesota. 


IX: Wordsworth and his Contemporaries. Chairman, NEWMAN I. 
Waite, Duke Univ.; Secretary, Ear L. Griccs, Univ. of Pennsylvania. 
[Rose Room] 
I. Papers. 
1. “Byron’s Invasion of England,’’ David V. Erdman, The 
Citadel, Charleston, S. C. 
2. ‘‘Shelléy and the Reformers,’”’ Kenneth N. Cameron, Univ. of 
Indiana. 
3. ‘‘Wordsworth and the Facts of Life,”” George W. Meyer, 
Western Reserve Univ. 
II. Discussion of group plans and interests. 
Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Charles F. Harrold, Michigan State 
Normal College, Ch.; Claude L. Finney, Vanderbilt Univ.; Alice D. Snyder, 
Vassar College. 


French VII: French Literature of the XXth Century. Chairman, RENE DE 
MesstérEs, Wellesley College; Secretary, SIEGWALT O. PALLESKE, Miami 
Univ. [Yacht Room] 


I. Papers. 
1. ‘“‘The Poetic Manner of Pierre Reverdy,’’ Kenneth Cornell, 
Yale Univ. 
2. ‘Georges Duhamel et le culte de I’effort,’’-William Falls, Univ. 
of Maryland. 
3. “Léon Daudet, romancier satirique,”” Henri Amiel, Loyola 
Univ. (New Orleans). 
4. (Alternate) ‘“‘Le Message de Leo Ferrero: Angelica,’’ Pierre 
Guedenet, Mount Holyoke College. 
II. Business. 
Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Héléne Harvitt, Brooklyn College, 
Ch. ; Georges Lemattre, Stanford Univ.; Philip Kolb, Miami, Fla. 


German V: Modern German Literature. Chairman, HERMANN J. WEIGAND, 
Yale Univ.; Secretary, ERICH HOFACKER, Washington Univ. [Grill Room] 


I. Papers. 
1. ‘Der Augenmensch Rilke in seinen Briefen,’’ Anna Hellersberg- 


Wendriner, Manhattanville College. 
2. “Uber Hugo von Hofmannsthal,” Herbert Steiner, editor of 
“Corona.” 


II. Business. 
Advisory (and ap mene Committee: Ernst Jockers, Univ. of Pennsyl- 
vania, Ch.; Harvey Hewett-Thayer, Princeton Univ.; B. Q. Morgan, Stanford 


Univ. 
Spanish II: Spanish Literature of the Renaissance and Golden Age. Chairman, 


R. H. Wittrams, Univ. of Texas; Secretary, MABEL M. HarLaN, Indiana 
Univ. [Coral Room] 


I. Papers. 
1. ‘‘The Language of Lope de Rueda’s Comic Characters,’’ Ed- 
mund Villela de Chasca, Wittenberg College. 
2. ‘Some Poetic Favorites of Salas Barbadillo,’’ Gregory G. 


LaGrone, Univ. of Pennsylvania. 
3. ‘“‘Las intimidades del estilo de Gracian en El Héroe,’’ Miguel 


Romera-Navarro, Univ. of Pennsylvania. 


II. Business. 
Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Otis H. Green, Univ. of Pennsylvania, 
Ch.; G. T. Northup, La Jolla, Calif.; Rudolph Schevill, Univ. of California. 
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TUESDAY EVENING 


Old Guard Dinner (6:00-8:00 P.m.). Members of twenty-five 
years standing, including survivors from Antoine's in 1939, hold 
their triennial solemnity in the Coral Room of the Hotel Astor. 
Those who have not made arrangements in advance may do so 
at the Secretary’s Desk (Green Room). Appended are brief 
reminiscences of the Association in its Days at the Johns 
Hopkins by Edward C. Armstrong (unless deterred) and of the 
Association in its Days at Harvard by W. G. Howard. Dress 


informal. 
[Grand Ballroom] 


The evening will be devoted to a General Meeting of the Associa- 
tion (open to the public), convening at 8:00 p.m., in the Grand 
Ballroom. An Address of Welcome will be delivered by Chancel- 
lor HARRY WoopBURN CHASE of New York University. Dean 
FREDERICK MorGAN PADELFORD, President of the Modern 
Language Association, will deliver the Presidential Address, 
entitled ‘‘Retrospect and Prospect.” 

Following these addresses Professor J. MILTON Cowan, Director 
of the Intensive Language Program, will describe in ‘‘Emergency 
Language Needs” the contributions of language study to the 
war effort. Also, unless a prior engagement unexpectedly pre- 
vents, WALDO G. LELAND, Director of the American Council 
of Learned Societies, will speak of ‘‘Learned Societies and 
the War.” 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


THE morning will be devoted to a meeting of the Romance 
Section beginning at 9:30 a.m. (open to the public) and two 
divisions of Discussion Groups beginning at 9:15 and 11:00 
A.M. 


ROMANCE SECTION 


[Grand Ballroom] 


Chairman, Dean HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE of George Washington Uni- 
versity; Secretary, Professor Lucius G. Morratrt of the University 
of Virginia. 

6. “The Editing of Little-Known Texts.’’ By Professor 

GeEorGE O. SEIVER of the University of Pennsylvania. 


In the pageant of literature there are many works of which one catches only an occasional 
and blurred glimpse. Some of the more resilient authors and titles achieve the doubtful but 
nevertheless tangible honor of being sentenced to oblivion. This very condemnation often brings 
about, paradoxically enough, an attempt at rehabilitation by some forlorn student in search of a 
thesis subject. This process of rehabilitation or resuscitation produces definite but, too often, 
melancholy results for both author and students. Still, if the gain be small, it is, nevertheless, 
acquired. What of works never studied or never restudied? This paper will present a plea and 
an argument in favor of the resurrection (i.e., critical texts) of ‘‘treasures,’’ which however of 
small value, are an integral part of the literary heritage.] 


7. “The Structure and Real Significance of the Decameron.” 
By Professor ANGELO Lipari of Yale University. 


[A study based on Boccaccio’s definition of allegory, on his defense of poetry and of himself 
in the ‘‘Genealogy” and in the ‘‘Decameron,” and on a close examination of the structure of this 
work. The author believes it confirms his previous conclusions regarding the true character of 
“la donna gentile” in early Italian modmd | 
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8. ‘‘Nuevos caminos de la novela mexicana.’’ By ANDREs 
IDUARTE of Columbia University. 


[Esencia de la novela de la Revoluci6n mexicana. Reaparicién de los autores conocidos, 
Otros nombres y otras tendencias: De la Cabada, Henestrosa, De Anda, Benitez.] 


4“ e ” 
9. “A New Field of Research Comes of Age.’’ By Professor 
JoserH M. CarrizreE of the University of Virginia. 
[Rapidly changing world conditions in the past few years and the consequent emphasis on 
a more searching interpretation of the cultural heritage of the United States and the other 
countries of the western hemisphere now make the study of French influences in North America 
and the West Indies not only timely and practical but even imperative. Franco-American rela- 
tions have been the object of important research during the last quarter of the century, but stil! 
offer many interesting possibilities. The cultural history of the French-speaking groups in the 
western hemisphere, a subject long neglected by students of history and still generally ignored 
by teachers of French, constitutes an almost limitless field of investigation. The rising tide of 
interest in this subject during recent years is an additional proof of the cultural interdependence 
of the various sections of the American continent. Present status of research in this field: lan- 
guage, literature, folk-lore, fine arts. Opportunities for further investigations.] 


DISCUSSION GROUPS 


THIRD DIVISION: 9:15-10:45 A.M. 
Com tive Literature I: Prose Fiction. Chairman, EuGENE JoutAt, Univ. of 
P owa; Secretary, JOHN ROBERT MoorkE, Indiana Univ. [Rose Room] 
. Papers. 
1. ‘The Influence of the Present World Conflict on the Spanish 

Novel,’’ Federico de Onis, Columbia Univ. 

2. “‘The Influence of the Present World Conflict on the German 

Novel,’”’ William K. Pfeiler, Univ. of Nebraska. 

3. ‘‘The Influence of the Present World Conflict on the French 

Novel,’’ Pierre E. Brodin, Lycée Francais de New York. 

II. Business. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: A. W. Secord, Univ. of Illinois, Ch. 
(1943); J. W. Beach, Univ. of Minnesota (1942); J. M. Carriére, Univ. of 
Virginia (1944); Justin O’Brien, Columbia Univ. (1945); Fred B. Millett, 
Wesleyan Univ. (1946). 


American Literature. (First Session.) Chairman, Mitton ELLs, Univ. of 
, — Secretary, ALEXANDER CowlE, Wesleyan Univ. {Coral Room] 
. Papers. 
a Skepticism,” Stephen E. Whicher, Univ. of 
Rochester. 
2. ‘Whitman and the Doctrine of Poetic Suggestion,’”” Gwynne H. 
Daggett, Univ. of New Hampshire. 
3. “The Publication of the 1855 Leaves of Grass,"" Joseph J. 
Rubin, Pennsylvania State College. 
(Discussion of papers 7 Ralph L. Rusk, Columbia Univ.) 
Nominating Committee: Henry A. Pochmann, Univ. of Wisconsin, Ch.; 
George F. Whicher, Amherst College; George E. Hastings, Univ. of Arkansas. 


English I: Old English. Chairman, HERBERT D. Meritt, Stanford Univ.; 
Secretary, ELLiott V. K. Dossie, Columbia Univ. 
[East Ballroom] 
I. Papers and discussion. 


1. “The Old English ‘Storm’ Riddles,” Charles W. Kennedy, 
Princeton Univ. 
2. “The Use of the Patronymic in Old English,” Arthur G. 
Brodeur, Univ. of California. 
II. Business. 
Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Francis P. Magoun, Jr., Harvard 
Univ., Ch.; Robert J. Menner, Yale Univ.; Merrel D. Clubb, Oklahoma 
A. and M. College. 
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German II: German Language and Literature to 1700. Chairman, Ropert H. 
Firr, Columbia Univ.; Secretary, HENRY W. NoRDMEYER, Univ. of Michi- 
gan. : jue [Grill Room} 

I. Papers: Inventory of recent investigation. 

1. ‘“‘Der friihe deutsche Minnesang,"’ George Nordmeyer, Yale 
Univ. 

2. ‘‘Pageantic Festivals in Medieval Germany,” Samuel L. Sum- 
berg, College of the City of New York. 

II. Discussion of problems for research. 

III. Reports. , 

Nominating Committee: M. B. Evans, Ohio State Univ., Ch.; Albert van 

Eerden, Princeton Univ.; Edwin C. Roedder, College of the City of New York. 


SlavonicI: Slavonic Languages and Literatures. (First Session.) Chairman, 
ARTHUR P. CoLEMAN, Columbia Univ.; Secretary, NIKANDER STRELSKY, 
Vassar College. [College Hall] 

I. Papers. 

1. “Walt Whitman in Hungarian Literature,’ Joseph Remenyi, 

Cleveland College. 

2. ‘‘The Structure of Slowacki’s Lyrics,’’ Manfred Kridl, Smith 
College. 

3. ‘Russian-American Cultural Contacts,’’ Dimitri von Mohren- 
schildt, Dartmouth College. 

II. Business. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Alfred Senn, Univ. of Pennsylvania, 

Ch.; Alexander Kaun, Univ. of California; Clarence A. Manning. Columbia 

Univ.; Ernest J. Simmons, Cornell Univ.; Orin Stepanek, Univ. of Nebraska. 


FOURTH DIVISION: 11:00 A.M.-12:30 P.M. 


General TopicsII: Critical Study of Romanticism. Chairman, DoMENICcO 
ViTToRINI, Univ. of Pennsylvania; Secretary, JouN C. BLANKENAGEL, 
Wesleyan Univ. [Grill Room] 

I. Papers. 

LITERARY STANDARDS DURING THE AGE OF ROMANTICISM 

1. American—Robert Spiller, Swarthmore College. 

2. Spanish—Reginald Brown, Columbia Univ. 

3. French—Albert Schinz, Indiana Univ. 
II. Business. . 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Nicholson B. Adams, Univ. of North 

Carolina, Ch.; Walter Silz, Swarthmore College; Elizabeth Nitchie, Goucher 
College. 


Comparative Literature II: Popular Literature. Chairman, A. P. Hupson, 
niv. of North Carolina; Secretary, H. W. THompson, Cornell Univ. 
[Rose Room] 


. Papers. 
1. “‘The Fiddler and the Devil,’’ Herbert Halpert, Indiana Univ. 
2. “The two Arkansas Travelers,’’ Robert L. Morris, Univ. of 
Arkansas. 
3. ‘Poetical Vital Statistics in German Newspapers of Pennsyl- 
vania a Century Ago,”’ Ralph Wood, Princeton Univ. 
4. (Alternate) “A People Preserving its Folklore,’ William Hugh 
Jansen, Indiana Univ. 
II. Discussion and reports. 
1. Report of Committee on Folklore of Non-English-Speaking 
Groups, with discussion. 
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2. Brief Reports of Committees on Folksong, on Proverb on 
Federal Writers’ Project Folklore Material. 
Nominating Committee: Ralph S. Boggs, Univ. of North Carolina, Ch; 
Emelyn E. Gardner, Wayne Univ.; G. H. Gerould, Princeton Univ. 


American Literature. (Second Session.) Panel discussions of types of graduate 
research in American Literary History. 
Group 1. ‘The Place of the Critical Estimate in Literary Biog- 
raphy.” [Coral Room] 
Chairman, Harry R. Warfel, Univ. of Maryland. Leaders: Lewis Leary, 
Duke Univ.; Madeleine B. Stern, New York N. Y.; Townsend 
Scudder III, Swarthmore College; Alexander Kern, Univ. of Wis- 
consin; Emory Holloway, Queens College, Frances Winwar. 
Group 2. “Critical Standards in the Editing of Texts, Corre- 
spondence, and Miscellanies.”’ {Parlor |} 
Chairman, Norman Holmes Pearson, Yale Univ. Leaders: Charles R. 
Anderson, The Johns Hopkins Univ.; Miriam R. Small, Wells 
College; Arthur E. Christy, Columbia Univ. 
Group 3. ‘‘The Contribution of Regional Studies to American 
Literary Scholarship.” {Parlor IV} 
Chairman, Mentor L. Williams, Univ. of Michigan. Leaders: W. L. 
Werner, Mary Crandon, H. H. Hatcher. 


t= The luncheon and business meeting of the American Literature Group will 
follow this session immediately, at 12:45 p.m. in the Lincoln Room of the Hotel 
Lincoln. The price of the luncheon is $1.00, plus tax. - 


English II: Middle English Language and Literature. Chairman, JoHN WEB- 
STER SPARGO, Northwestern Univ.; Secretary, HAROLD WHITEHALL, Indi- 
ana Univ. {East Ballroom] 

I. Papers. 

1. “Virgil and the Gawain-poet,”’ Coolidge Otis Chapman, College 
of Puget Sound. 

2. “Certain Plant-Names in Early Middle English,’’ Jerome W. 
Archer, Marquette Univ. 

3. “A Technique Applicable to Textual Problems in Middle 
English,”’ Charlton G. Laird, Purdue Univ. 

II. Business. 

a. Report of the Committee on Editing Middle English Texts, 
John E. Wells, Ch. 

b. Report of the Bibliography Committee. 

c. Report of the Nominating Committee. 
Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Frances A. Foster, Vassar College, 

Ch.; Bartlett J. Whiting, Harvard Univ.; Archibald A. Hill, Univ. of Virginia. 


German I: Historical Grammar. Chairman, Epwin C. RoEppDER, College of the 


City of New York; Secretary, WiLL1AM F, KaMMAN, Carnegie Inst. of 
Technology. [Grill Room] 
Papers. 


1. ‘‘Der Bedeutungswert der Worter ‘Hochdeutsch,’ ‘Gemein- 
deutsch,’ ‘Oberdeutsch’ im Schrifttum des 16. Jahrbhunderts,”’ 
Arno Schirokauer, Yale Univ. 

2. ‘‘Zur Geschichte des Wortes ‘fanatisch’ und einiger bedeutungs- 
verwandter Ausdriicke,’’ Hans Sperber, Ohio State Univ. 

3. “Die lexikographische Auswertung der althochdeutschen 
Glossen,”’ Taylor Starck, Harvard Univ. 

II. Business. 
Advisory (and Nomunating) Committee: Otto Springer, Univ. of Pennsyl- 
a Ch.; W. F. Twaddell, Univ. of Wisconsin; Hans Sperber, Ohio State 
niv. 
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Slavonic I. (Second Session.) (College Hall] 
I. Papers. 
1. ‘“‘The Double of Dostoyevsky,” Clarence A. Manning, Columbia 
Univ. 
2. “Christian Donalitius,”” Alfred Senn, Univ. of Pennsylvania. 
3. ‘The Slavs,’” Henry Noble MacCracken, Vassar College. 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


THE afternoon will be devoted to a General Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation (open to the public) beginning at 2:30 p.m. and a division 
of Discussion Groups beginning at 4:00 p.m. 


BUSINESS MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 
[Grand Ballroom at 2:30 p.m.] 












. Reports of the Secretary, Treasurer, Auditing Committee, and 
Trustees. 
II. Special Reports: 
The Committee on Photographic Reproductions. By Professors 
THOMAS R. PALFREY and RoBeErtT H. \WILLIAms. 
The Committee on Research Activities. By Professor GEORGE 
SHERBURN. 
The Commission on Trends in Education. By Dean HENRY 
GRATTAN DOYLE. 
The Delegates to the American Council of Learned Societies. 
By Professors WILLIAM ALLAN NITZE and GEORGE SHERBURN. | 














III. Elections: 
Honorary Members of the Association. 












Announcement of the results of the Ballot. 
Report of the Committee on Nomination of Officers. | 

IV. New Business. 
/, Report of the Committee on Resolutions. 









DISCUSSION GROUPS 


FIFTH DIVISION: 4:00-5:30 P.M. 
Comparative Literature III: Arthurian Romances. Chairman, Ursan T 
OLMES, JR., Univ. of North Carolina; Secretary, Helaine Newstead, 
Hunter College. [Yacht Room] 
I. Papers and discussion. 
1. “‘The Esplumeor Merlin,’’ Helen Adolf, Philadelphia, Pa. 
2. “Welsh Influences on Gawain and the Green Knight,’’ Roger S. 
Loomis, Columbia Univ. 
3. “Critical Discussions of the Parzival Legend under German 
National Socialism,”’ Lillian H. Hornstein, New York Univ. 
II. Business and Special Topic for Discussion. 
1. Elections; report of Resolutions Committee; announcements. 
2. ‘Editorial Problems in Arthurian Research.’ Discussion led by 
Henry L. Savage, Princeton Univ., Jean Misrahi, Fordham Univ., 
and William Roach, Univ. of Pennsylvania. Members are requested 
to take part, as time permits. 
Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Archer Taylor, Univ. of California, 
os John R. Reinhard, Univ. of Michigan; Margaret Schlauch, New York 
niv. 
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Comparative Literature V: Anglo-French and Franco-American Literary Rela- 
tions. Chairman, Ernest H. WriGcut, Columbia Univ.; Co-Chairman, 
Cuar_Es I. SiLin, Tulane Univ. [Art Nouveau] 

I. Papers. 

1. “The Anglo-Saxon Attitude toward Frédéric Mistral and the 
Felibrige,”” Alphonse Roche, Northwestern University. 

2. ‘“‘Rochester’s Satyr against Mankind and Boileau’s Satire 
VIII,” John F. Moore, Connecticut College. 
, 3. “Verlaine’s English Popularity,”” Ruth Z. Temple, Wells Col- 
ege. 

II. Business, including Report of the Bibliography Committee. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Minnie M. Miller, Kansas State 

Teachers College, Ch.; Norman Torrey, Columbia Univ.; J. F. McDermott, 

Washington Univ. 


English V: Shakespeare. Chairman, G. E. BENTLEY, Univ. of Chicago; Secre- 
tary, WILLARD FARNHAM, Univ. of California. {College Hall} 
I, Papers. 
1. ‘The Roman Background of Titus Andronicus,’’ Robert 
Adger Law, Univ. of Texas. 
2. “Shylock and Christian Humanism,’’ Kenneth O. Myrick, 
Tufts College. 
3. ‘“‘The Satiric Structure of Measure for Measure,” O. J. Camp- 
bell, Columbia Univ. 
II. Business. 
Nominating Committee: Kenneth O. Myrick, Tufts College, Ch. ; John Robert 
Moore, Indiana Univ.; Theodore Spencer, Harvard Univ. 


sh XI: Contemporary Literature. Chairman, ARTHUR MIZENER, Wells 
: — Secretary, CARLOS BAKER, Princeton Univ. [Grand Ballroom] 
. Papers. 
1. ‘‘Freedom and Determinism in the Novels of Frank Norris,” 
William Sale, Jr., Cornell Univ. 
2. “The Limits of the Historical Approach: Two Adams Novels, 
Esther and Democracy,” R. P. Blackmur, Princeton Univ. 
II. Business. 
Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Cleanth Brooks, Louisiana State 
Univ., Ch.; Raymond D. Havens, The Johns Hopkins Univ.; F. Cudworth 
Flint, Dartmouth College; Morton D. Zabel, Loyola Univ. 


German III: The Age of Goethe. Chairman, F. W. KAUFMANN, Oberlin Col- 
lege; Secretary, HANS JAEGER, Princeton Univ. [Coral Room] 
I. Papers. 
“The Conception and Evaluation of German Romanticism as Ex- 
pressed by Kindermann, Linden, Strich, and Benz.” 
Papers by Helmut Rehder and Walter Silz; discussion led by 
Victor Lange and John C. Blankenagel. 
II. Business. 
Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Heinrich Meyer, Rice Inst., Ch.; 
Henry W. Nordmeyer, Univ. of Michigan; Erich Funke, Univ. of Iowa. 


Spanish III: Modern Spanish Literature. Chairman, Evita F. HELMAN, Sim- 
mons College; Secretary, PAUL P. RoGers, Oberlin College (1943). 
[Rose Room] 
I. Papers. 
1. ‘Primicias estilfsticas de Valle-Inclan,” William L. Fichter, 
Brown Univ. 
Discussion by Jorge Guillén, Wellesley College. 
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2. “The Romantic Novel in Catalonia,” Reginald F. Brown, 

Dartmouth College. 

3. “éQué es ‘el 98’ ?’’, Pedro Salinas, The Johns Hopkins Univ. 
Discussion by Katherine Reding Whitmore, Smith College. 
II. Business. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: E. H. Hespelt, New York Univ., 
Ch. (1942); C. C. Glascock, Univ. of Texas (1942); J. K. Leslie, Northwestern 
Univ. (1942); Ada M. Coe, Wellesley College (1943); L. L. Barrett, Univ. of 
Kansas (1944). 
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WEDNESDAY EVENING 


For the evening the Local Committee has provided (7:30- 
10:00 p.m.) a subscription dinner ($3.00) in the Grand Ball- 
room of the Astor Hotel. Toastmaster: John Erskine, author. 
Principal speakers: 1) Dr. Henry Seidel Canby, Yale Univ., 
“The American Scholar and the War.”’ 2) Dr. George Frederick 
Zook, President of the American Council on Education, ‘“‘Ameri- 
can Education and the War.” 









THURSDAY MORNING 


THE morning will be devoted to meetings of the new Mediaeval 
Section and English Section II beginning at 9:30 a.m. (open to 
the public) and two divisions of Discussion Groups beginning | 
at 9:15 and 11:00 a.m. 







ENGLISH SECTION II 
(English, including American Literature, after 1650) | 
[Grand Ballroom] 


Chairman, Professor ALAN D. McKILtop of Rice Institute; Secretary, 
Professor GEORGE F. WHICHER of Amherst College. 
10. ‘“‘Milton and War.”’ By Professor JAMEs HoLLy Han- 
FORD of Western Reserve University. 


{Though passionately devoted to the arts of peace, Milton, as an English idealist, could 
not do otherwise than to give himself to the nation at war. His poetry shows the intensity of his 
emotional reaction to the conflict. He undertook to instruct and inspire military leadership, but 
he regarded it as his special mission to teach soldiers how to use the fruits of victory. His attitude 
oe the —o— which he enunciated have helped determine the constructive patriotism of 

is race. 













11. “‘Neoclassicism in England: a Sociological Definition.” 
By Professor Epwin BERRY BuRGUM of New York University. 


[The paper outlines a definition of Neoclassicism based upon the differences in attitude 
towards the classical tradition which spring from the contrast between the belated continuance 
of feudal institutions in France and the rise of the bourgeoisie to power in England. The effect 
upon English Neoclassicism is taken to be a tendency to satire, mock epic, and a generally de- 
fensive attitude in contrast to the survival, in however jejune a form, o! a serious tone and the 
epic tradition in contemporary France. The paper also contrasts the culturally dominant neo- 
classical literature of England, chiefly poetry, with the rise of a middle class prose that is estheti- 
cally limited but seriousand matter of fact. This literature from below is understood as throwing 
English Neoclassicism psychologically on the defensive to the result that though Pope is tech- 
nically smoother in sound than Dryden he has lost Dryden's “‘smoothness’’ of mood and mean- 
ing, his complacency and serious positive expression.} 
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12. “Johnson, Donne and the Metaphysical Conceit.”’ By 
Dr. GLENN J. CHRISTENSEN of Lehigh University. 


[Johnson's remarks on the. Metaphysical Poetsin his ‘Life of Cowley”’ are disturbing to the 
student who both respects Johnson and admires Donne. A study of the basis of Johnson's 
censure of Donne's poetry reveals a fundamental method in Metaphysical imagery. Donne 
worked for an exactly demonstrable equivalence between tenor and vehicle, frequently at the 
expense of an emotional harmony demanded by Johnsonian standards of decorum.] 


13. ‘‘Shelley’s Major Heroines.’”’ By Dr. CaARLos HEARD 
BAKER of Princeton University. 


Shelley's attempted reconciliation of a strong moral bias with an equally strong conviction 
that direct preachment is not the proper province of poetry led him into a somewhat obscure 
symbolism, on the meaning of which a study of his major heroines throws considerable light. 

he heroines are here considered as representations of a single, though many-sided abstraction, 
set forth in imagery derived chiefly from Plato, Plotinus, and Spenser.j 


14. ‘‘What Poe Knew about Cryptography.” By Dr. W. K. 
Wimsatt of Yale University. 

[Some new materials: 1) a recently discovered Alexander's Messenger for 1840; 2) letters 
and notes in the Griswold collection and elsewhere. Poe was often challenged with ciphers, but 
solved only the type Dased on “simple substitution.’’ The erudition of his articles in Graham's 
he derived from the Britannica and Rees’s Cyclopaedia. An arrangement of the alphabet which 
he copies incorrectly from Rees while attempting to solve a cipher in 1841 later became a source 
for The Gold Bug. He possessed unusual though undeveloped talents for cryptanalysis, but his 
real achievement lies in his fusion of the detective story with literary cryptography.] 


15. “The Ordeal of Van Wyck Brooks.” By Professor Oscar 
CARGILL of New York University. 
_[Some writers allegedly stand for nothing; Mr. Brooks seems to have stood for everything 
— shifting his position with every change of the wind. Is it possible to discern in these shifts any 
growth or development or have they been merely politic? Has the author arrived at last at a 
tenable position towards which he has pases been groping for a long time? Or is he still a 
literary transient, a traveling man with fresh ideas and gadgets? That is, is he at last ‘‘educated,” 
as he asserts he is in Opinions of Oliver Allston?) 


MEDIAEVAL SECTION 


[Coral Room] 


Committee in Charge: Professor URBAN T. HoLMEs, Jr. of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chairman; Rocer S. Loomis of Columbia 
University, ARCHER TAYLOR of the University of California. 

[Coral Room] 
I. (9:30-10:45) Papers. 
1. “‘The Twelfth Century Man Looks at Rome,” Frederick Tup- 
per, Univ. of Vermont. 
2. ‘‘Characteristics of English Mediaeval Population,’’ J. C. Rus- 
sell, Univ. of North Carolina. 
3. “The Manuscript Material for Mediaeval Science,’ 
Thorndike, Columbia Univ. 
II. (10:45-10:50) Business. 
III. (10:50-12:30) Discussion Topic. 


INFLUENCE FROM ISLAM ON WESTERN EUROPEAN 
LITERATURE AND THOUGHT IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


1. ‘The Arabic Hypothesis in French and Provengal Literary 
History,’’ Alois R. Nykl, Harvard Univ. 

2. ‘“‘The Love Element in Arabic Poetry,’’ Edwin E. Calverley, 
Hartford Theological Seminary. 

3. “The Non-Arabic Interpretation of Certain French and 
Provencal Themes,’’ Kurt Lewent, New York, N. Y. 

4. ‘Islamic Influence in General on Western Europe,”’ John Clark 
Archer, Yale Univ. 


Lynn 
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DISCUSSION GROUPS 


SIXTH DIVISION: 9:15-10:45 A.M. 


Comparative Literature VI: Anglo-German Literary Relations. Chairman 
ARRY R. WaRFEL, Univ. of Maryland; Secretary, KARL J. ARNDT, Loui- 
siana State Univ. {Parlor IV] 
I. Papers. 
1. ‘Some Distinguished Authors among the Forty-Eighters,” 
Oswald Garrison Villard, New York, N. Y. : 
2. ‘Bayard Taylor and Goethe: Affinities,” Augustus J. Prahl, 
Univ. of Maryland. 
3. ‘Early American-German Contacts Between the Southern and 
Northern Colonies,’’ Harold S. Jantz. Princeton Univ. 
II. Business. 
Nominating Committee: G. Harrison Orians, Univ. of Toledo, Ch.; L. M. 
Price, Univ. of California; Gregory L. Paine, Univ. of North Carolina. 
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English IV: The Period of Spenser. Chairman, RosremMonp Tuve, Connecticut 
College; Secretary, RUDOLF GOTTFRIED, Indiana Univ. [Yacht Room] 
I. Papers and discussion. 
1. “Anthony Copley’s A Fig for Fortune: a Roman Catholic 
Legend of Holiness,’ F. M. Padelford, Univ. of Washington. 
2. “‘Two Considerations of the Problem of ‘Man as an Integral 
Unity of Body and Soul’,” as posed by Erwin Panofsky, Studies in 
Iconology (N. Y., 1939), pp. 28-29: 
a. ‘“Spenser’s Acrasia and the Circe of the Renaissance,’ Mer- 
rit Y. Hughes, Univ. of Wisconsin. 
b. ‘‘The Inner Menagerie and Some Traditional Beast Tamers,” 
Don Cameron Allen, The Johns Hopkins Univ. | 













II. Business. 
Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Leicester Bradner, Brown Univ., 
Ch.; Don Cameron Allen, Duke Univ.; Mark Eccles, Univ. of Wisconsin. 







SS - 


English XIV: English Drama. Chairman, ARTHUR H. NETHERCOT, Northwest- 






ern Univ.; Secretary, {Parlor I] 
I. Papers. 
1. “‘The Stage Dimensions of the Duke’s Theatre, 1662,”’ Eliza- 





beth Goepp Scanlan, Queens College. 

2. “Sheridan’s Unknown Prelude: The Country Fair,’’ Howard 
P. Vincent, Illinois Institute of Technology. 

3. ‘“‘Lamb’s Criticism of the Drama,’’ R. C. Bald, Cornell Univ. 

II. Business. 

R. H. Ball, of Queens, will present the report of the Research Com- 
mittee. H. T. E. Perry, of Buffalo, will report for the Nominating 
Committee. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: H. T. E. Perry, Univ. of Buffalo, 
Ch. ; Harold N. Hillebrand, Univ. of Illinois; G. F. Reynolds, Univ. of Colorado. 

















French III: French Literature of the XVIIth Century. Chairman, Cuar.es I. 
S1L1n, The Tulane Univ.; Secretary, GEorGE D. HockinG, Kenyon College. 






[College Hall] 
I. Papers. 
1. “A Defense of the ‘Récit de Théraméne’,”’ Carlos Lynes, Jr., 
New York, N. Y. 





2. “‘Réalisme dans |’Avare de Moliére,”” Paul Amann, Yale Univ. 
3. ‘The Horse in French Plays of the XVIIth Century,’’ H. Car- 
rington Lancaster, The Johns Hopkins Univ. 
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II. Business. 
Resolutions in honor of the late Professor Louis Cons. 
Nominating Committee: Bert E. Young, Indiana Univ., Ch. ; H. C. Lancaster, 
The Johns Hopkins Univ.; Lawrence M. Riddle, Univ. of Southern California: 
H. H. Thornton, Oberlin College. 


Spanish IV: Latin American Languages and Literatures. Chairman, E. HERMAN 
HEsPeELt, New York Univ.; Secretary, ERNEST R. Moore, Oberlin Col- 
lege. [Grill Room] 

I. Business. 

II. Papers. 

1. “El inmigrante europeo en la literatura argentina,” Julio del 
Toro, Univ. of Michigan. 

2. “‘Recent Dramatic Criticism in Latin America,’’ Harry Kurz, 
Queens College. 

3. ‘“‘Three Good Books from Guatemala,’’ Madaline W. Nichols, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Discussion to be led by Florence Hall, Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. 
Nominating Committee: N. B. Adams, Univ. of North Carolina, Ch.; W. K. 

Jones, Miami Univ.; Ruth Sedgwick, Mount Holyoke College. 


SEVENTH DIVISION: 11:00 A.M.-12:30 P.M. 
os ey: Experimental Phonetics. Chairman, J. M. Cowan, 1219 
h St., Wash., D. C.; Secretary, N. E. ELIAson, Univ. of Florida. 
{Nimrod Room] 
I, Papers. 
1. “Observations on the Length of Vowels,’”’ R.-M. S. Heffner, 

Univ. of Wisconsin. 

2. Round Table: ‘‘Are Physical Measurements of Vowel Duration 

Indicative of their Perceptual Length?” 

Discussion led by the Chairman. 
II. Business. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: C. E. Parmenter, Univ. of Chicago, 
Ch. (1943). R.-M. S. Heffner, Univ. of Wisconsin (1942); J. M. Cowan, 1219 
16th St., Wash., D. C. (1944); Ernest F. Haden, McMaster Univ. (1945); 
S. N. Trevino, Univ. of Chicago (1946). 


General Topics VIII: Bibliographical Evidence. Chairman, R. C. BALD, Cornell 
Univ.; Secretary, ALLEN T. Hazen, Yale Univ. [Parlor IV] 
I. Papers. 
1. ‘“‘Title-Page Mottoes on Early Plays,’’ James G. MacManaway, 
Folger Shakespeare Library. 
2. ‘Eighteenth Century Printers’ Ornaments as Bibliographical 
Evidence,’’ William M. Sale, Jr., Cornell Univ. 
II. Business: Reports on Research Projects. 
a. A Short Title Catalogue, 1701-1735, by James E. Tobin, Ford- 
ham Univ. 
b. A Bibliography of Printed Diaries and Journals, by William 
Matthews, Univ. of California at Los Angeles. 
Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Giles E. Dawson, Folger Shakespeare 
vy: Ch.; R. S. Crane, Univ. of Chicago; Fredson T. Bowers, Washington, 


Comparative Literature IV: The Renaissance. Chairman, GEorRGE C. TAYLOR, 
niv. of North Carolina; Secretary, JouN VAN Horne, Univ. of Illinois. 
(Parlor I] 
I. Papers. 
1. “‘Thomas Middleton and Della Porta,’’ Lucetta J. Teagarden, 
Duke Univ. Discussion led by Hardin Craig. 
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2. “Machiavelli and Guicciardini: their Reputation and Modern 
Reference,” P. H. Harris. (New Florentine Collection, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.) Discussion led by E. W. Talbert, Duke Univ. 

3. “This Other Eden: England Among the Fortunate Isles,” 
Josephine Waters Bennett, Hunter College. Discussion led by Don 
Cameron Allen, the Johns Hopkins Univ. 


II. Reports of the Program Committee: Allan H. Gilbert, Josephine Waters 
Bennett, De Witt T. Starnes, Hardin Craig, Francis R. Johnson. 
Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Allan H. Gilbert, Duke Univ., Ch.; 
Daniel C. Boughner, Northwestern Univ.; Olin Moore, Ohio State Univ. 


English XIII: Present-Day English. Chairman, Janrt R. A1lKENs, Columbia 
Univ.; Secretary, REED Smitu, Univ. of South Carolina. [Yacht Room] 
A joint luncheon with the American Dialect Society is to be held immedi- 
ately following the Group meeting. 
I. Papers. (50 minutes) 
1. ‘‘New Preteritive-Presents in English,"’ Margaret M. Bryant, 
Brooklyn College. 
2. “A Missouri Place Name from the Flying Indians,” Robert L. 
Ramsay, Univ. of Missouri. 
3. “Words and the War,”’ Henry Alexander, Queen's Univ., 
Kingston, Ontario. 


II. (40 minutes) Discussion of work of the special committee for the study of 
American place names and the committee on the dictionary of American 
English Grammar. 

Nominating Committee: Harold Wentworth, West Virginia Univ., Ch.; 

Adeline Bartlett, Hunter College; Robert M. Estrich, Ohio State Univ. 


French V: French Literature of the XVIIIth Century. Chairman, GrorcE R. 
Havens, Ohio State Univ.; Secretary, HERBERT DiecKMANN. Washington 
Univ. (St. Louis). {College Hall] 

I. The present state of research on Diderot and some of the possibilities for 

further investigation. 

Discussion will be opened by J. E. Barker (Sweet Briar College), 
L. G. Krakeur (Queens College), Herbert Dieckmann (Washington 
Univ.), and N. L. Torrey (Columbia Univ.). 

Other members interested are cordially invited to come prepared 
to join freely and informally in the discussion as it progresses. 

IJ. Business. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: D. C. Cabeen, 170 W. 74th St., New 

York, N. Y.; Ch.; Clarence D. Brenner, Univ. of California; Morris Bishop, 

Cornell Univ. 


Italian II: Italian Language and Literature. Chairman, Ropert A. HALL, JR., 
Brown Univ.; Secretary, A. MARNI, Univ. of Cincinnati. [Grill Room] 
I. Papers. 
1. ‘“‘Aristotelianism in the Italian Post-Renaissance Literature,” 
Werner Peiser, Loyola Univ. (New Orleans). 
2. “The Italian Mock-Heroic Poem and its Historical and Literary 
Significance,’ Gabriella Bosano, Wellesley College. 
3. ‘“Spirito e Forme della Letteratura Dialettale Italiana,’ Renato 
Poggioli, Brown Univ. 
II. Business. 
Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: O. H. Moore, Ohio State Univ., Ch. 
(1942); T. G. Bergin, New York State College for Teachers (1943); Giuliano 
Bonfante, Princeton Univ. (1944). 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


THE afternoon will be devoted to a meeting of the Germanic 
Section beginning at 2:30 p.m. (open to the public) and two 
divisions of Discussion Groups beginning at 2:00 and 3:45 
P.M. 


GERMANIC SECTION 
[Grand Ballroom] 


Chairman, Professor A. E. ZUCKER of the University of Maryland; 
Secretary, Professor LAWRENCE M. PRICE of the University of 
California. 


16. ‘“The German Catholic Estimate of Goethe, 1790—-1939.’’ 
By Professor WILLIAM J. MULLoy of the University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles. 


[In addition to the work of Alexander Baumgartner there is a considerable body of Catholic 
comment on Goethe and his works. The present study and evaluation of this literature consti- 
tutes one significant chapter in the history of the interaction between orthodox Christianity 
and secular culture in Germany since the end of the eighteenth century.]} 


17. ‘‘The Stimulus of German Thought toward the Found- 
ing of the New England Commonwealth.’”’ By Professor 
Haro pn S. JantTz of Princeton University. 


(German transcendental thought had its first decisive effect on the New England mind 
during the founding years around 1630. It came to the founding fathers through books, through 
travel and correspondence, and icularly through the group of Palatine refugees of the 1620's 
who settled in England with leading Puritans and at the Universities. The effects of this influence 
upon New England thought and expression were deep and lasting.] 


18. “The Literary Almanac in Germany, England, and 
America.”’ By Professor Puitip A. SHELLEY of Pennsylvania 
State College. 


(The literary almanac, an improved variety of the common practical almanac, was de- 
veloped in France and first presented in 1765. Five years later it was introduced into Germany, 
where through three quarters of a century it bore some of the fairest flowers of German Genius. 
Imported into England and America, it there flourished throughout the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century.] 


19. ‘Der germanische Miitter- und Matronenkult am Nie- 
derrhein im Lichte der Bonner Funde.” By Professor Ernst A. 
PHILIPPsoN of the University of Michigan. 


[In steter Bezugnahme auf die Entdeckung von iiber 40 matronenaltiren unter dem Bonner 
Miinster werden erdértert: Ausdehnung, Alter und Dauer des Kultes; die Tite] Matres, Matrae, 
Matronae, die Eigennamen der Matronen vom Typus Gabiae und vom Typus Iulineihiae; die 
Dreiheit der Géttinen, die bildlichen Darstellungen und die kultsymbolik; die soziale Stellung 
- — = Funktion der Géttinen; der keultische, rémische und germanische Anteil an 

esen ten. 


20. ‘‘Wolfrom von Eschenbach and Medieval Thought.” By 
Professor OTTO SPRINGER of the University of Pennsylvania. 
After a brief review of the recent literature on the subject, an attempt is made to reinter- 


pret Wolfram’s attitude to courtly culture as shown in his Parsival. The consequences of such a 
reinterpretation for - traditional views of the three masters of medieval German courtly 


Poetry are 


Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Taylor Starck of Harvard Univer- 
sity, Chairman; G. O. Arlt of the University of California at Los Angeles; 
A. W. Aron of the University of Illinois. 
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DISCUSSION GROUPS 


EIGHTH DIVISION: 2:00-3:30 P.M. 
General TopicsIV: Practical Phonetics. Chairman, TomAs NAVARRO, C j 
oe Secretary, R. H. Stetson, Oberlin College. indice [Parlor 1] 
I. Papers. 
1. ‘Some Notes on Brazilian Phonetics,’ Jose Famadas, Colegi 
Pedro II (Rio de Janeiro). inate 
2. “Stages of Old French Phonetic Changes Observed in Modern 
Spanish,” Pierre Delattre, Univ. of Oklahoma. 
3. “The Pronunciation of Foreign Names,’’ William C. Greet, 
Columbia Univ. 
II. Business, _— 
Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: P. C. Delattre, Univ. of Oklahoma, 
C. E. Parmenter, Univ. of Chicago; Jeanne Vidon-Varney, Columbia 
niv. 
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English III: Chaucer. Chairman, J. BurKE Severs, Lehigh Univ.; Secretary, 
[Coral Room] 





I. Business. 
II. Discussion of the New Group Project. 
The session will be devoted to a Group discussion of the validity of 
the present plans for an Anthology of Chaucer's Minor Sources. All 
Chaucerians are invited and urged to be present and to join in the 
discussion. 
1. Report of the Committee on the Anthology of Chaucer’s Minor 
Sources, by Margaret Schlauch, Chairman. 
2. Comments opening the discussion by: a) Germaine Dempster, 
b) G. H. Gerould, c) Robert K. Root, d) Karl Young. 














Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Walter C. Curry, Vanderbilt Univ., 
Ch.; Laura H. Loomis, Wellesley College; James A. Work, Wayne Univ. 










English VI: The Seventeenth Century. Chairman, CHARLES MonROE COFFIN, 
Kenyon College; Secretary, RUDOLF KIRK, Rutgers Univ. [Yacht Room] 


‘apers. 
1. ‘““Milton’s Childhood: a Biographical Study,’’ William R. 
Parker, Ohio State Univ. 
2. ‘‘Milton and the Levellers,’ William Haller, Barnard College. 
3. ‘Humanity in Revolt: a Theological Diagnosis of Milton’s 
Doctrine and Myth of the Fall,” S. K. Scott-Craig, Hobart College. 
4. Discussion of papers. 
II. Business. 
a. Report of the Bibliography Committee. 
b. Report of the Microfilm Committee. 
c. Report of the Nominating Committee. Election of Officers. 
Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Frederick Hard, Newcomb College, 
Ch.; Francis R. Johnson, Stanford Univ.; R. Florence Brinkley, Goucher 
College. 





















English X: Victorian Literature. Chairman, WILLIAM D. TEMPLEMAN, Univ. 


of Illinois (1942-44); Secretary, PauL F. Baum, Duke Univ. (1942-43). 
{College Hall] 






I. Papers. 
1. “A study in Victorian Biography: Cross’s Life of George Eliot, 
Gordon S. Haight, Yale University. 
2. “The Place of the Clear Crystal Nature in Pater’s Develop- 
ment,’’ E. K. Brown, Cornell University. 
3. ‘“‘Hardy Up-to-date,” Carl J. Weber, Colby College. 
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II. Business. 
Nominating Committee: Hill Shine, Maryville College, Ch.; William Irvine, 
Stanford Univ.; J. Gordon Eaker, Kansas State Teachers College. 


French I: Linguistics and Mediaeval Literature. Chairman, WILLIAM J. RoAcn, 
Univ. of Pennsylvania; Secretary, LINTON C. STEVENS, Michigan State 
College. {Parlor IV} 
Papers. 

1. ‘“‘“A Few Word-Studies in Old French Lexicography,”’ Raphael 
Levy, Univ. of Baltimore. 

2. “Criteria of Interpretation in the vues d’ensemble on Medieval 
French Literature,’’ Elio Gianturco, Library of Congress. 

3. ‘‘Un projet de paix perpétuelle sous Philippe le Bel: Pierre 
Dubois,”’ Pierre Guédenet, Mount Holyoke College. 

II. Business. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: E. B. Ham, Univ. of Michigan, Ch. 

(1943); Urban T. Holmes, Jr., Univ. of North Carolina (1942); Ruth Dean, 

Mt. Holyoke College. 


Italian I: Mediaeval and Renaissance Italian. Chairman, J. G. FUCILLA, North- 


western Univ.; Secretary, SALVATORE CASTIGLIONE, Yale Univ. 
[Grill Room] 


I. Papers and discussion. 
‘ant ‘“‘When was Italian first spoken?,’’ Julian Bonfante, Princeton 
niv. 
2. ‘The Function of Fortuna in Dante, Boccaccio, and Macchi- 
avelli,”” Vincent Cioffari, Hunter College. 
II. Business. Discussion of the type of program which the group may prefer. 
Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: al E. Shaw, Univ. of Toronto, 
Ch.; Gabriella Bosano, Wellesley College; A. T. MacAllister, Princeton Univ. 


NINTH DIVISION: 3:45-5:15 P.M. 
Celtic I: Celtic Languages and Literatures. Chairman, JOHN J. PARRY, Univ. of 
Illinois; Secretary, CHARLES DONAHUE, Fordham Univ. [Parlor IV] 


I. Papers. 
1. “Early Irish Satire and the White-Thorn Tree,’”’ Mary Claire 
Randolph, Cambridge, Mass. 
2. “Celtic Elements in English and German Gawain Romances,” 
Roger Sherman Loomis, Columbia Univ. 
3. “Germanic and Celtic,’’ Myles Dillon, Univ. of Wisconsin. 
II. Discussion and reports. Report of the Research Committee on the Project 
referred to it at the last meeting, and on other proposals. 
Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Fred N. Robinson, Harvard Univ., 
Ch.; Roland M. Smith, Wesleyan Univ.; Kenneth Jackson, Harvard Univ.; 
Vernam Hull, New York Univ. 


Portuguese I: Language and Literature of Galicia, Portugal, and Brazil. 
Chairman, WILLIAM BERRIEN, Rockefeller Foundation; Secretary, GEORGE 
I. Date, Cornell Univ. [Grill Room] 
I. Business. ' : 
a. Report: “Portuguese Orthography in the United States,” 


Edwin B. Williams. 


b. Committee reports and election of officers. 
II. Papers. 


PORTUGUESE LITERATURE IN THE XVITH CENTURY, A SYNTHESIS 
1. In the Homeland: ‘‘Gil Vicente,’”’ Federico de Onis, Columbia 


Univ. 
2. In the New World: ‘‘José de Anchieta,”” D. Lee Hamilton, U. S. 


Naval Academy. 
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3. In the Far East: ‘“‘Fernao Mendes Pinto,” José : 
Migués, New York City. José Rodrigues 
te 0 by Afranio Coutinho. 

Advisory (and Nominating) Committee: Charles H. Steve vers Univ 
Ch.; Kimberley S. Roberts, Indiana Univ.; Joseph G. Fuchall, New het 
Univ. J. H. D. Allen, Univ. of Illinois; Lloyd A. Kasten, Univ. of Wisconsin, 


Scandinavian I: Scandinavian Languages and Literatures. Chairma 
C L Sé s. n, Apdo’ 

B. Benson, Yale Univ.; Secretary, CAROLINE BRapy, Univ. of California 
College of Agriculture. {Parlor I} 


I. Papers. 
1. “William Morris as a Translator of Old Norse,” Karl O. E. 


Anderson, Cornell Univ. ; ; 
at, eee Relationship,” Murat H. Roberts, 
te Se Yaseend Unie. the Old English Deor,’’ Francis P. 
II. Business. as , a 
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INDEX OF SECTIONS AND GROUPS 


e 
English Section I (English to 1650)—Tues. at 2:30................... i 
English Section II (English, incl. American, after 1650)—Thurs. at 9:30.. 17 
RGMURMDS DOCEION— Wr, OE F590... cc ccc ccccccsccccsccuceccescce 11 
ee 5S | nr 22 
Mediaeval Section—Thurs. at 9:30............. cece cece ee eee eee 18 
American Literature (First Session)—Wed. at 9:15................... 12 
American Literature (Second Session)—Wed. at 11................... 14 
Celtic I (Celtic Languages and Literatures)—Thurs. at 3:45........... 24 
Comparative Literature I (Prose Fiction)—Wed. at 9:15.............. 12 
Comparative Literature II (Popular Lit.)—Wed. at 11................ 13 
Comparative Literature III (Arthurian)—Wed. at 4.................. 15 
Comparative Literature IV (The Renaissance)—Thurs. at 11........... 20 
Comparative Literature V (Anglo-French)—Wed. at 4............ o«. 
Comparative Literature VI (Anglo-German)—Thurs, at 9:15........... 19 
Comparative Literature VII a oo. eee 5 
English I (Old English)—Wed. at 9:15.............ccceeeccceeeeees 12 
English II (Middle English Lang. and Lit.)—Wed. at 11.............. 14 
ee ee el ee 23 
English IV (The Period of Spenser)—Thurs. at 9:15.................. 19 
English V (Shakespeare) —Wed. at 4............ ccc ccceeee cece cece 16 
English VI (The Seventeenth Century)—Thurs. at 2.................. 23 
English VII (The Classical Period) —Tues. at 11..................... 6 
English VIII (Second Half XVIIIth Cent.)—Tues. at 2............... 8 
English IX (Wordsworth and His Contemporaries)—Tues. at 3:45..... 10 
English X (Victorian Literature)—Thurs. at 2....................... 23 
English XI (Contemporary Literature)—Wed. at 4................... 16 
English XIII (Present-Day English)—Thurs. at 11................... 21 
English XIV (English Drama)—Thurs. at 9:15................... . 2 
French I (Linguistics and Mediaeval Lit.)—Thurs. at 2............... 24 
French II (XVIth Century)—Tues. at 11................ 20.0. cece eee 7 
French II] (Literature of the XVII Century)—Thurs. at 9:15......... 19 
French V (Literature of the XVIII Century)—Thurs. at 11............ 21 
French VI (Literature of the XIXth Century)—Tues. at 2............ 9 
French VII (Literature of the XXth Century)—Thurs. at 3:45......... 10 
North American French Lang. and Liter.—Tues. at 11................ 
General Topics I (Poetric Form and General Aesthetics)—Tues. at 3:45... 9 
General Topics II (Romanticism)—Wed. at 11....................... 13 
General Topics IV (Practical Phonetics)—Thurs. at 2................. 23 
General Topics V (Experimental Phonetics)—Thurs. at 11............. 20 
General Topics VI (Literature and Society) —Tues. at 11.............. 5 
General Topics VII (Literature and Science)—Tues. at 11............. 6 
General Topics VIII (Bibliographical Evidence)—Thurs. at 11......... 20 
General Topics IX (Literature and the Arts of Design)—Tues. at 11.... 6 
German I (Historical Grammar)—Wed. at 11.....................2-. 14 
German II (Lang. and Liter. to 1700)—Wed. at 9:15................. 13 
en ee es Se ee eee eee 16 
German IV (Literature of the XIXth Century)—Tues. at 2............ 9 
German V (Modern German Literature)—Tues. at 3:45............... 10 
Italian I (Mediaeval and Renaissance Italian)—Thurs., at 2............ 24 


Italian II (Modern Italian Lang. and Lit.)—Thurs. at 11.............. 21 
Portuguese I (Lang. & Lit. Galicia, Portugal & Brazil)—Thurs. at 3:45. 24 
Scandinavian I (Scandinavian)—Thurs. at 3:45........0.......20000. 25 


Slavonic I (First Session)—Wed. at 9:15. .......... 0. ccc cece eee cece 13 

Slavonic I (Second Session)—Wed. at 11.............. 0.2 cee eee ees 15 

Spanish I (Language and Mediaeval ony tll aba 8 a 9 

Spanish II (The Renaissance and Golden Age)—Tues. at 3:45......... 10 

Spanish III (Modern Spanish Literature)— Wed. 1 AR Ee ee see 16 

Spanish IV(Latin American)—Thurs. at 9:15.............0. cece eee 20 
26 
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LOCATION OF MEETING ROOMS 


Grand Ballroom—Rear of lobby floor. Entrance near 44th 
Street. 
Book Exhibits—In the adjoining North Reception Room. 
Green Room—From Book Exhibits toward 45th Street. 


Art Nouveau (also College, Nimrod, and Yacht)—Elevator near 
44th Street, to 8th floor, where a displayed directory and 
an usher will guide. 


College Hall—See Art Nouveau. 

Coral Room—Follow sign from Book Exhibits. 

East Ballroom—Central elevator to 8th floor. 

Grill Room—Floor below lobby. Use either marble staircase. 
Nimrod Room—See Art Nouveau. 


North Columbia Room—On mezzanine. Use elevator or large 
central stairway at rear of lobby. 


Parlor I (one)—Follow sign from Book Exhibits. 

Parlor IV—Beside Grand Ballroom toward 44th Street. 
Rose Room—Beside Grand Ballroom toward 44th Street. 
Yacht Room—See Art Nouveau. 
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THE ENGLISH INSTITUTE 


will hold its fifth session 


in 


New York City 


on the invitation of 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


from Saturday, September 4 


to Monday, September 6 


1943 


The program will consist of four conference sections, each meet- 


ing three times, and two evening lectures. Full details will be 
given in the General Program, which will be published in the 


spring. 


THE SUPERVISING COMMITTEE 


ERNEST HUNTER WRIGHT (1943), Chairman 


Columbia University 


FRANCES A. FosTER (1943) 
- Vassar College 


DoroTrHy BETHURUM (1944) 
Connecticut College 


CLEANTH Brooks (1944) 
Louisiana State University 


GeEorGE F. WHICHER (1944) 
Amherst College 


Rupotr Kirk (1943) 
Rutgers University 


ELIZABETH MANWARING(1944) 
Wellesley College 


NORMAN HOLMES PEARSON 
(1944) 
Yale University 


WILLARD THORP (1944) 
Princeton University 


Address all communications to Rudolf Kirk, Secretary, Rutgers 


University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
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AMERICAN DIALECT SOCIETY 





Founded in 1889 by Francis James Child, G. L. Kittredge, 
J. M. Manly, Charles Hall Grandgent, and others 


PRESIDENT: Harry Morgan Ayres, Columbia University 
Vice-PRESIDENT: Kemp Malone, Johns Hopkins University 


Secnmmne’ -TREASURER: Allen Walker Read, Illinois Institute of Technology (On leave, with 
the . Army; residence address—38 West 12th Street, New York, N.Y.) 


ExEcUTIVE COMMITTEE: The above, and Hans Kurath, Brown University; Stith Thompson, 
ndiana University; Louise Pound, University of Nebraska; George P. Wilson, Woman's 
College of the University of North Carolina 


CHAIRMEN OF THE RESEARCH COMMITTEES: 
REGIONAL SPEECH AND LocaLisMs: George P. Wilson, Woman's College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina 
Piace Names: Harold W. Bentley, Columbia University 
Lincuistic GEOGRAPHY: Hans Kurath, Brown University 
UsacGe, including Speech-Levels, Purism, and Standards of Acceptable English: Robert 
Pooley, University of Wisconsin 
Non-ENGuisH Dratects: J. M. Carriére, University of Vire: 
New Worps: r W. Bolinger, Washburn Municipal University ‘é Topeka 
SeMANtTics: S. I. Hayakawa, I/linois Institute of Technology 


The 53rd annual meeting will be held Tuesday afternoon, December 29th, from 3:45 
to 5:15, at the Hotel Astor, in New York City. 


Papers: 1. ‘‘The Prospect for Dialect Collecting in America,’’ George P. Wilson, 
Woman's College of the University of North Carolina (15 minutes) 


2. “Folk Etymology in American Place Names,’’ George R. Stewart, University of 
California (15 minutes) 
3. Three-minute Reports of Research in Progress (15 minutes): 
“The Dictionary of American Criminal Argots,’’ David W. Maurer, University of 
Louisville 


b. ‘‘The American Dialect Dictionary,’’ Harold Wentworth, West Vireinia University 


. “A Dictionary of American English Grammar,’’ Janet Rankin Aiken, Columbia 

University 

“A Survey of the Folk Speech of the Great Lakes Area and Ohio River Valley,"’ 
Albert H. Marckwardt, Univ ersity of Michigan 


‘*‘A Supplement to The American Language,’ H. L. Mencken, Baltimore, Maryland 


““A Dictionary of Briticisms,’’ Allen Walker Read, Illinois Institute of Technology 
(By title) 


4. An Open Forum on ‘‘Needed Research in Am erican English." The basis will be 
a ‘Symposium’’ by the chairmen of the research committees of the Society, dis- 
tributed to members and available at the meeting, to appear later in American S} eech. 
Practical measures looking towards the Society's Dialect Dictionary of the ted States 
and Canada will be considered. (20 minutes) 


Business: 4:50 to 5:15 


Comeniiies to nominate officers for 1943: I. Willis Russell, University of Alabama (chair- 
man) ; E. C. Ehrensperger, University of Souk ‘Dakota; and Albert H. M: rckwardt, University 
of Michigan 


Auditing committee: Atcheson L. Hench, University of Virginia (chai irman) ; Harold 
Wentworth, West Virginia University; and Margaret M. Bryant, Brooklyn Colles 


A constitutional session will be held directly after the regular meeting, 5:15 to 5:45. A 
revised draft of the constitution, prepared by the constitutional committee, will be preseated 
for adoption. 





A praciiotion lunch, arranged jointly with the Present-Day English group (English 
XIII, MLA), will be held on Thursday, maher 31st, 12:00 M. to 1:45 P.M., with Janet 
Rankin Aiken as toastmaster and Harry Morgan Ayres as a speaker. Reservations, at $1.75 
per cover, may be made with the secretary-treasurer. 





Members and prospective members will be happy to learn that a final sett! ement of the 
Society's debt has been reached, and that a publishing program will be resum ed in the near 
future. The paid membership for 1942 on November 23rd was 198, a larger number than for 
many years past. The dues ($1 for 1942, $2 for 1943) may be sent to the secretary-treasurer. 
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THE YIDDISH SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTE—YIVO 


The Institution for Research and Training in Jewish Social Studies 
531-535 West 123 Street, New York City 


The Yiddish Scientific Institute—Yivo will hold its Seventeenth Annual Con- 
ference in New York City from January 8 to January 10, 1943. 

Opening Session: Friday evening, January 8, 8:30 Pp.M., Hunter College As- 
sembly Hall, 695 Park Avenue (at 68th Street). 

Full Session: Saturday, January 9, 1:45 P.M., Hotel Edison, 228 West 47th 
Street. 

Section Meetings: Saturday evening, January 9, 7:45 P.M., Hotel Edison. 

Full Session: Sunday, January 10, 1:45 P.M., Hotel Edison. 

Subscription dinner: Sunday, January 10, 6:30 P.M., Hotel Edison. 

Members of the MLA are cordially invited. Detailed programs of the con- 
ference will be mailed upon request. 


* 


The Yiddish Scientific Institute, known also by its Yiddish initials as YIVO, 
was founded in 1925 in Vilna, Poland. At the outbreak of the present war, the 
center of the Yivo was transferred to New York City, where an American branch 
had already been in existence. 

The Yivo has four research sections: for language and literature, history, 
economics and statistics, and psychology and education. Each section publishes 
monographs and collections of studies from time to time. Among them, five 
large volumes of studies in Yiddish linguistics and history of literature may be 
mentioned. A sixth volume of this series, with papers by Henry V. Besso, Salomo 
Birnbaum, Aaron Freiman, Rudolph Glanz, Roman Jakobson, Judah A. Joffe, 
Mordecai Kosover, Max A. Luria, Raphael Mahler, Yudel Mark, Samuel Niger, 
Isaac Rivkind, Jacob Shatzky, Nathan Siisskind, Zoza Szajkawski, Max Weinreich 
and others, is now in the hands of the printer. A book by Shlomo Noble, The 
Yiddish of the Traditional Pentateuch Translation will be ready in January 
1943. The Story of Yiddish Literature by A. A. Roback (in English, 448 pp.) 
was published by the Yivo in 1940. 

Two periodicals are published: YIVO BLETER, a bi-monthly in which 
papers of all sections are presented; YIDISHE SHPRAKH, devoted to the prob- 
lems of standard Yiddish. To date, a total of over 35,000 pages of research 
studies have been published. 

The Yivo maintains a Research Training Division (Aspirantur). Fellowships 
with a stipend of $300 a year are awarded. 

The library of the Yivo has by now over 20,000 catalogue entries, excluding 
periodicals, pamphlets and leaflets. 

Members paying five dollars a year receive the YIVO BLETER free of charge 
and all other Yivo publications at reduced prices; members paying ten dollars 
a year or more receive in addition one of the book publications of the Yivo 
free of charge. Yearly subscription to YIDISHE SPRAKH—one dollar. 

The Executive Secretary, Nathan Feinerman, and the Research Director, 
Max Weinreich, will be glad to supply any further information about the Yivo 
and its activities. 
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National Council of Teachers of English 


College Section 


Chairman: GEORGE B. Parks, Queens College 


The thirtieth annual meeting of the Section will be held on 
Monday, December 28, jointly with the meeting of the College 
Conference on English in the Central Atlantic States: chairman, 
Theodore J. Gates, Pennsylvania State College. 


At 12:30 P.M. luncheon will be served at the Hotel Piccadilly 
(Georgian Room). The luncheon speaker will be Karl Young 
of Yale University, on the topic ‘Thirty Years of the Teaching 
of English.” 


At 3 P.M. a meeting will be held in the Hotel Astor (South 
Garden), to discuss the topic ‘New Demands on the Teacher 
of Literature.” 


1. “The Demands of Literary Criticism,” Mark Van Doren, 
Columbia University 


2. “The Demands of Education,” Thomas Clark Pollock, New 
York University 


3. “The Demands of Scholarship,” George Sherburn, Harvard 
University. 


All teachers will be welcome at both gatherings. 


(The price of the luncheon will be $1.50, tips included. 
Please make reservation by postcard to the chairman or at the 
registration desk of the Council in the Hotel Astor between 10 
and 12 on Monday.) 





































































LIBRARIES HAVING STANDING ORDERS FOR 
MONOGRAPH, REVOLVING FUND, AND 
GENERAL SERIES 


Bowdoin College Library, Brunswick, Me. (Monograph Series, General Series, 
and Revolving Fund Series) 

Brown University Library, Providence, R.I. (Monograph Series, General Series, 
and Revolving Fund Series) 

Bryn Mawr College Library, Bryn Mawr, Pa. (Monograph Series, General Series, 
and Revolving Fund Series) 

California State Library, Sacramento, Calif. (Monograph Series, General Series, 
and Revolving Fund Series) 

es of California Library, Berkeley, Calif. (Monograph Series, and General 

ries) 

University of California at Los Angeles Library, West Los Angeles, Calif. (Mono- 
graph Series, General Series, and Revolving Fund Series) 

University of Cincinnati Library, Cincinnati, Ohio (Monograph Series, General 
Series, and Revolving Fund Series) 

Columbia University Library, New York, N.Y. (Monograph Series, General Series, 
and Revolving Fund Series) 

Dartmouth College Library, Hanover, N.H. (Revolving Fund Series) 

= University Library, Durham, N.C. (Monograph Series, and Revolving Fund 

ries) 

Emory University Library, Emory University, Ga. (Monograph Series, General 
Series, and Revolving Fund Series) 

Harvard College Library, Cambridge, Mass. (Monograph Series, General Series, 
and Revolving Fund Series) 

Haverford College Library, Haverford, Pa. (Monograph Series) 

Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery, San Marino, Calif. (Monograph 
Series, General Series, and Revolving Fund Series) 

University of Illinois Library, Urbana, Ill. (Monograph Series, General Series, 
and Revolving Fund Series) 

University of Iowa Library, Iowa City, Iowa (Monograph Series, General Series, 
and Revolving Fund Series) 

Johns Hopkins University Library, Baltimore, Md. (Monograph Series, and 
Revolving Fund Series) 

Lehigh University Library, Bethlehem, Pa. (Monograph Series, General Series, 
and Revolving Fund Series) 

University of Minnesota Library, Minneapolis, Minn. (Monograph Series, General 
Series, and Revolving Fund Series) 

University of Missouri Library, Columbia, Mo. (Monograph Series, General Series, 
and Revolving Fund Series) 

University of Nebraska Library, Lincoln, Neb. (Monograph Series, General Series, 
and Revolving Fund Series) 

Newberry Library, Chicago, Ill. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Re- 
volving Fund Series) 
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New York Public Library, New York, N.Y. (Monograph Series, General Series, 
and Revolving Fund Series) 

New York State Library, Albany, N.Y. (Monograph Series) 

New York University Library, University Heights, New York, N.Y. (Monograph 
Series) 

Northwestern University Library, Evanston, Ill. (Monograph Series, General 
Series, and Revolving Fund Series) 

University of Notre Dame Library, Notre Dame, Ind. (Monograph Series, Gen- 
eral Series, and Revolving Fund Series) 

University of North Carolina Library, Chapel Hill, N.C. (Monograph Series, 
General Series, and Revolving Fund Series) 

Ohio State University Library, Columbus, Ohio (Monograph Series, General Series, 
and Revolving Fund Series) 

University of Pennsylvania Library, Philadelphia, Pa. (Monograph Series, Gen- 
eral Series, and Revolving Fund Series) 

Princeton University Library, Princeton, N.J. (Monograph Series, General Series, 
and Revolving Fund Series) 

Queens College Library, Flushing, N.Y. (Monograph Series, General Series, and 
Revolving Fund Series) 

The Rice Institute Library, Houston, Tex. (Monograph Series, General Series, 
and Revolving Fund Series) 

University of Rochester Library, Rochester, N.Y. (Monograph Series, General 
Series, and Revolving Fund Series) 

St. Louis University Library, St. Louis, Mo. (Monograph Series) 

University of Tennessee Library, Knoxville, Tenn. (Monograph Series, General 
Series, and Revolving Fund Series) 

University of Texas Library, Austin, Tex. (Monograph Series, General Series, 
and Revolving Fund Series) 

Vassar College Library, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. (Monograph Series) 

University of Virginia Library, Charlottesville, Va. (Monograph Series, General 
Series, and Revolving Fund Series) 

University of Washington Library, Seattle, Wash. (Monograph Series, General 
Series, and Revolving Fund Series) 

Washington Square College Library, New York University, New York, N.Y. 
(Monograph Series, General Series, and Revolving Fund Series) 

Wellesley College Library, Wellesley, Mass. (Monograph Series, General Series, 
and Revolving Fund Series) 

University of Wisconsin Library, Madison, Wis. (Monograph Series, General 
Series, and Revolving Fund Series) 

Yale University Library, New Haven, Conn. (Monograph Series, General Series, 
and Revolving Fund Series) 

G. E. Stechert and Co., 31-33 E. 10 St., New York, N.Y. (Monograph Series) 

A. C. Vroman, Inc., 329 E. Colorado St., Pasadena, Calif. (Monograph Series) 

Geo. Wahr, Bookseller, 103 N. Main St., Ann Arbor, Mich. (Monograph Series) 
Discounts: To libraries subscribing to the Monograph Series, Revolving Fund 

Series, or General Series, 10 per cent; to libraries subscribing to two series, 20 

per cent; to libraries subscribing to three series, 30 per cent. 
Orders or inquiries should be addressed to the Treasurer, Modern Language 

Association, 100 Washington Square East, New York, N.Y. 
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NEW DIRECTIONS BOOKS 


Many of the books published by New Directions are especially 
suitable for classroom use or collateral reading in literature courses. 
Please recommend them to your library committees. We offer a dis- 
count to MLA members and are always happy to send them books 


on approval. 
ANTHOLOGIES 


An Anthology of Contemporary Latin-American Poetry, edited by Dudley 


Fitts. Original texts & translations. Notes on each poet. $3.50 
New Directions 1942. Survey anthology of latest literary trends. $3.50 


CRITICISM 


Virginia Woolf by David Daiches (Makers of Modern Literature Series) $1.50 


James Joyce by Harry Levin. $1.50 

Nikolay Gogol by Viadimir Nabokov. $1.50 

The New Criticism by John Crowe Ransom, $2.50 
Poetics by John Crowe Ransom. $2.00 

The Anatomy of Nonsense by Yvor Winters. $3.00 
The Wisdom of the Heart by Henry Miller. $2.50 


TRANSLATIONS 


Goethe's Faust, tr by C F MacIntyre. German text included. $3.50 
Some Odes of Pindar translated by Richmond Lattimore. $1.00 
Lautréamont’s Ma/doror translated by Guy Wernham. $6.00 
Flaubert’s Three Tales (New Classics Series). $1.00 

Sophocles’ Electra translated by Francis Fergusson. $2.00 

Rilke’s Book of Hours translated by Babette Deutsch. $1.00 
Rimbaud’s Season In Hell tr by D Schwartz. French included. $1.00 
Rimbaud’s Illuminations translated by E Rootham. $1.00 

Some Poems of Hoelderlin translated by Frederic Prokosch. $1.00 
The Mirror of Baudelaire by Charles Henri Ford. $1.00 

Poems from the Palatine Anthology translated by Dudley Fitts. $1.00 
Kafka’s Amerika translated by Edwin Muir. $2.50 


REPRINTS 


The Longest Journey by E M Forster. $1.00 
Three Lives by Gertrude Stein. $1.00 


POETRY 


Some Poems & A Devotion of John Donne. $1.00 

Some Poems of Robert Herrick. $1.00 

A Satire Against Mankind & Other Poems by Rochester. $1.00 
The Collected Poems of William Carlos Williams. $3.00 
Genesis by Delmore Schwartz. $3.00 

Eleven Poems on the Same Theme by R. P. Warren. $1.00 
New Poems by Dylan Thomas. $1.00 


NEW DIRECTIONS 
67 West 44th St., New York City 


See our convention display and ask for complete catalogs. 
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Distinguished Authors 


A COLLEGE BOOK OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 
Vol. |, 1,034 pp., Vol. Il, 1,107 pp., $2.75 ea. 
Briefer matcaes * 1,000 pp., $3.25 


Y 
Milton Ellis, Professor of English, University of Maine 
Louise Pound, Professor of English, University of Nebraska 
George Weida Spohn, Professor of English, St. Olaf College 


American Literature Series 





THE AMERICAN MIND 


Vol. 1, 872 pp., $3.00; Vol. Il, 703 pp., $2.50 
Complete, 1,540 pp., $4.50 


Harry R. Warfel, Professor of English, University of Maryland 
Ralph H. Gabriel, Professor of American History, Yale University 
Stanley T. Williams, Professor of English, Yale University 





WILLIAM HICKLING PRESCOTT 
a aamnee pp., $1.50. Ready in January, 1943 


Y 
William Charvat, Assistant Professor of English, New York University 
Michael Kraus, Assistant Professor of History, College of the City of New York 
American Writers Series 


General Editor, Harry Hayden Clark, Professor of English, University of Wisconsin 





THE READER'S SHELLEY 
586 pp., sana 


¥ 
Carl Henry Grabo, Associate Professor of English, University of Chicago 
Martin J. Freeman, Associate Professor of English, Hunter College 


The Reader's Series 





LITERARY CRITICISM: 


PLATO TO DRYDEN 
718 pp., — 


Y 
Allan H. Gilbert, Professor of English Literature, Duke University 


POPE TO CROCE 
673 pp., oe 


Y 
Gay W. Allen, Associate Professor of English, Bowling Green State University 
Harry H. Clark, Professor of English, University of Wisconsin 


American Book Company 
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New and Timely 


The books on these two pages were selected from our College list to 
illustrate its completeness to all Language and Literature teachers. 


SPANISH REVIEW GRAMMAR 
165 pp., — 


y 
Everett Wesley Hesse, Instructor of Spanish, University of Wisconsin 





WARTIME SPANISH 
91 pp., 60¢ . 


y 
Everett Wesley Hesse, Instructor of Spanish, University of Wisconsin 





BUENOS AMIGOS, BUENOS VECINOS 
Sepenney, tS pp-, Ready in January, 1943 
y 
Raymond L. Grismer, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, University of 


Minnesota 
César L. Arroyo, San Juan, Puerto Rico 





EL GAUCHO Y LA PAMPA 
Approximately 200 pp., Ready in January, 1943 
by 
Joseph S. Flores, Instructor of Spanish, University of Illinois 


Louis Clark Keating, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, The George Wash- 
ington University 





INTRODUCTORY FRENCH: A Reading Approach 
486 pp. $2.00 


y 
Francis du Mont, Professor of Romance Languages, Pennsylvania State College 





BEROHMTE FORSCHER UND IHRE BEITAGE 
608 pp., ame 4 
Anthony Sian Sokol, Assistant Professor of Germanic Languages, Stanford Uni- 


versity 
Helena May Nye, Instructor of German, Stanford University 





EARLY GERMAN-AMERICAN NARRATIVES 
368 pp., $1.50 


y 
Karl J. R. Arndt, Professor of German, Louisiana State University 


American Book Company 















A Selection of Books published by the 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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The Macmillan Company 













cordially invites you to visit their book exhibit 
at the 1942 Convention of The Modern Language 
Association of America where you will have an 
opportunity to look over the new and im- 
portant works in your special field of interest. We 
urge you particularly to look at A Brief Spanish | 
Grammar for Beginners by Raymond L. Grismer, 
Les Lettres de Mon Amie by Ella I. Edwards, Corso 
4 Italiano by Ruth E. Young and Michele Cantarella, 


es and Encanto de México by Frances P. Stover. 
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Vow and Kicont Kictgers Books 


Two BooKEs OF CONSTANCIE 


Written in Latin by Justus Lipsius 
and Englished by 
Sir John Stradling 


Edited by Rudolf Kirk with notes 
by Clayton Morris Hall 


The only modern edition of Stra- 
dling’s translation with critical 
I iri dic cag cued xweae $4.50 


SHAKESPEARE’S INFLUENCE 
ON THE DRAMA OF His AGE 


By Donald Joseph McGinn 


A complete study of the influence 
of Hamlet on later Jacobean drama 


AN INDEX TO DON QUIJOTE 


Including Proper Names and 
Notable Matters 


By Richard L. Predmore 
An indispensable tool in the study 


Oe EIN cick ow nceeesee $2.00 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF TRANS- 
LATIONS FROM SPANISH INTO 
ENGLISH, 1530-1942 


Edited by 
Remigio U. Pane 


By far the most complete list of 
translations from the Spanish. To 
be published in the Spring. Pro- 
spectus on request. Probably $2.50 


LONDON IN FLAMES 
LONDON’ IN GLORY 
Poems on the Fire 


And Rebuilding of London 
1666-1709 


Edited by 
Robert Arnold Aubin 


To be published in January .$4.50 


THAT RASCAL FRENEAU 
A Study in Literary Failure 
By Lewis Leary 
‘‘Masterly in accuracy . . . a model 
of biographical and bibliographical 
scholarship’ — Harry Hayden 
EERIE eae eee $5.00 


KR ulgers University Press 


New BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 























COLUMBIA BOOKS, 1942 


THOMAS MANN’S WORLD 
By Joseph Gerard Brennan 
$2.50 


THE ANGLO-SAXON 
MINOR POEMS 


By Elliott V. K. Dobbie 
$4.50 


RELIGIOUS TRENDS IN 
ENGLISH POETRY 


Volume II: 1740-1780 
By Hoxie N. Fairchild 
$5.00 


BAUDELAIRE THE CRITIC 
By Margaret Gilman 
$3.00 


WHAT’S IN A NOVEL 


By Helen E. Haines 
$2.75 


GEORGE WHETSTONE 


Mid-Elizabethan Gentleman of 
Letters 


By Thomas C. Izard 
$3.75 


THE CLUBS OF THE 
GEORGIAN RAKES 


By Louis C. Jones 
$2.75 


ENGLISH BARDS AND 
GRECIAN MARBLES 


The Relationship between Sculp- 
ture and Poetry, Especially in the 
Romantic Period 


By Stephen A. Larrabee 
$3.50 





RAINER MARIA RILKE: 
POEMS 


Translated by Jessie Lemont 
$3.00 


THE ART OF DYING WELL 


The Development of the 
Ars moriendi 


By Sister Mary Catharine 
O’Connor 
$2.50 


ANNALS OF THE NEW 
YORK STAGE 


Volume XIII, 1885-1888 
By George C. D. Odell 


of 


GEORGE GASCOIGNE 


Elizabethan Courtier, Soldier, 
and Poet 


By C. T. Prouty 
$3.75 


MAGIC AND NATURAL 
SCIENCE IN GERMAN 
BAROQUE LITERATURE 
By F. H. Wagman 
$2.25 


THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY BACKGROUND 


By Basil Willey 
$3.75 


ENGLISH INSTITUTE 
ANNUAL, 1941 
$2.50 


Columbia University Press books are on display 
at the exhibit of the Joint University Presses 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Forthcoming English Publications 
CAVALCADE OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL 


EDWARD WAGENKNECHT, University of Washington 


Destined to be the leading text in the field, this history of the English novel begins 
with a study of Elizabethan fiction and discusses every novelist of note from that 
time to the present. The book is primarily a work of stimulating literary criticism. 
The author stresses the art of fiction rather than the social background of the novel. 
A long appendix presents brief characterizations of the more modern novelists not 
included in the text. The book also contains a carefully annotated bibliography. 

Ready in early April 


PRACTICE BOOK 
IN FRESHMAN COMPOSITION 
MODY C. BOATWRIGHT & DOROTHY R. LONG, University of Texas 


This manual of easily scored exercises covers every aspect of the course in freshman 
composition capable of treatment through drill. The first part provides exercises 
on the basic elements of composition, the second part is devoted to exercises 
designed to give the student a feeling for style, increased skill in reading, and 
familiarity with elementary methods of research. It is a comprehensive workbook, 
pedagogically sound, eminently practical, and likely to have a wide appeal. 
Ready in early April 


Jwo Highly Successful Anthologies 
UNDERSTANDING POETRY 


CLEANTH BROOKS, Louisiana State University 
ROBERT PENN WARREN, University of Minnesota 


“ . . this text is the finest ever done in this field. My observation leads me to 

believe that it is already accomplishing a revolution in the teaching of poetry.” 
—Allen Tate 

680 pages $1.50 


SHORT STORIES FOR STUDY 


RAYMOND W. SHORT, Sweet Briar College 
RICHARD B. SEWALL, Yale University 


“I have read the book with growing interest and appreciation. It is thorough and 

original, and the stories are fresh and vigorous. The selection is well adapted to 

many uses.” —Holland D. Roberts, Stanford University 
Teacher's Manual available 

522 pages $1.40 


Holt 257 Fourth Qvonue Now York 

















Forthcoming Language Publications 
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A TRAVERS LES AGES (intermediate Readings) 


GEORGE R. HAVENS & OLIN H. MOORE, OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


Gorman 
GERMAN IN REVIEW 


ROBERT O. ROSELER, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


GERMAN COMPOSITION AND 
CONVERSATION 


RICHARD JENTE, UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
ERICH HOFACKER, WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


SARMIENTO’S FACUNDO 


CHARLES L. SCANLON & ALFRED P. WILLETT, MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 


TEMAS DE REPASC 


H. CHONON BERKOWITZ, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


HISPANIC CIVILIZATION 


N. B. ADAMS, UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


GUIRALDES’ DON SEGUNDO SOMBRA 


ETHEL M. WILLIAMS & MARIA FERNANDEZ, WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


EVERYDAY SPANISH 


; CARL A. & ANNEMARIE B. TYRE, NEW MEXICO STATE COLLEGE 


IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


JANE C. WATSON, EVANSTON TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL 
& ANNE Z. MOORE, LINDBLOM HIGH SCHOOL 


| FIGUEIRA: PARA LOS JOVENES DE AMERICA 


CRISTOBAL ESPINOSA, UNIVERSITY OF OMAHA 





LATINOAMERICANOS 


THEODORE HUEBENER, ACTING DIRECTOR OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES, NEW YORK CITY 
& MARIA T. MORALES, JULIA RICHMAN HIGH SCHOOL 


Holt 257 Fourth Guanue Yew York 
































New Appleton-Century Texts 


ELEMENTARY 
SPANISH GRAMMAR 


By ARTHUR HAMILTON and JOHN VAN HORNE 


Exercises and illustrations centered around Mexican life and cus- 
toms distinguish the new edition of this well-known introductory 
Spanish grammar, which lays particular stress on original composi- 
tion and on dictation. The omission of unnecessary grammatical de- 
tail, the relatively small vocabulary, the systematic review lessons, 
the discussion of but one grammatical point in each lesson help to 
eliminate confusion and to emphasize important principles. Pub- 
lished in September. 12mo. 314 pages, $1.80. 


INTERMEDIATE SPANISH GRAMMAR 
AND READINGS 


By LEWIS E. BRETT and HARRY KURZ 


A thorough review of the fundamentals of Spanish grammar and a 
varied selection of readings from outstanding modern Spanish and 
Latin American writers are combined in this convenient volume. 
The grammar rules are clearly and concisely presented, are illustrated 
by an abundance of pertinent examples, and are accompanied by 
carefully designed exercises. The reading selections, which include 
poetry, drama, and prose, provide a composite picture of contem- 
porary Spanish types and civilizations. Published in June. 8vo, 524 
pages, $2.85. 


APPLETON'S NEW 
SPANISH-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


By ARTURO CUYAS, Revised by Antonio ‘Llano 


Separate publication of the Spanish-English section of the famous 
Cuyds dictionary is being welcomed by those who require a dictionary 
chiefly for reading the language. Published in October. 8vo, 539 
pages, $2.60. 


D. Appleton-Century Company 
35 West 32nd Street New York, N.Y. 
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YOU ARE 
INVITED 


to visit our Book Exhibit 


on the main floor of the Hotel Astor 


Titles of Special Interest Are: 
Davidson & Glenn: READINGS FOR COMPOSITION 


DAVIDSON: AMERICAN COMPOSITION AND 
RHETORIC 


Marckwardt: SCRIBNER HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH 
Maddox: SCRIBNER WORKBOOK IN ENGLISH 
Frederick: PRESENT-DAY STORIES 


Brown & Perrin: A QUARTO OF MODERN 
LITERATURE 


Parrott: SHAKESPEARE—23 PLAYS AND THE 
SONNETS 


Watson & Pressey: CONTEMPORARY DRAMA— 
37 PLAYS 


Watson & Pressey: CONTEMPORARY DRAMA— 
g PLAYS 


Castellano & Brown: SPANISH REVIEW GRAMMAR 
Brown & Castellano: COLLEGE SPANISH GRAMMAR 





For Spring 1943 Publication 


Arjona & Arjona: CUENTOS DE LAS ESPANAS 


Parrott & Ball: A SHORT VIEW OF ELIZABETHAN 
DRAMA 


Moody & Lovett: A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


A new edition, completely reset, revised 
and brought up to date 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


New York Chicago Boston Atlanta San Francisco 
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You Are Cordially Invited 


to Visit the Exhibit 
of 
The Ronald Press Company 





This exhibit includes the College textbook 
line of Thomas Nelson and Sons, recently ac- 
quired by The Ronald Press Company. 


The complete list of English, Spanish and 
French titles is on display. 





THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
Publishers 
15 East 26th Street New York, N.Y. 
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STIRRING EYE-WITNESS ACCOUNTS OF THE WAR - 
TIMELY AS TOMORROW’S HEADLINES 


Nactones Bajo Las Armas 


Published in September and immediately adopted at Ohio State, U. of Michi 
N.Y.U., Duke U., Kenyon, Amherst, Boston U., Worcester Polytech., ete. 
Eleven episodes that will be long remembered. With technical vocabulary, cues- 
tionarios, striking photographs. Edited by P. V. Fernandez. List $1.40. 


NOW AN INDISPENSABLE PART OF ALL GENERAL 
COURSES IN AMERICAN LITERATURE 


The Negro Caravan 


**A great book’’ according to both the N.Y. Times and Saturday Review of 
Literature. ‘‘An immensely impressive collection,’’ Van Wyck Brooks. Its 1100 
pages include short stories, poetry, folk literature, drama, biography, essays, 
etc., from Frederick Do jass to Richard Wright. Edited with introductions 

Sterling Brown (Howard U.) A. P. Davis, and U. Lee. List $3.25. Available 
also in a shorter edition: the poetry, fiction, folk literature, 500 pp. $2.00. 


TO MAKE STUDENTS THINK ABOUT LATIN AMER- 
ICA - A BOOK THAT CHALLENGES 


[beroamerica 


Americo Castro’s volume, successfully and enthusiastically used in over 150 col- 
leges. Provides a selective, balanced, and realistic treatment of South American 

oy ena Honored for typographic beauty by Amer. Inst. of Graphic Arts. 
ist $1.75. 


RELATING THE STUDY OF LITERATURE TO THE 
WORLD-PERSPECTIVE OF 1943—EAST AND WEST 


Our Heritage of World 


Literature 


The 1942 revised and enlarged edition by Stith Thompson and John Gassner. 
Offers a world view of literature of the East as well as the West. Complete 
edition, $4.00. The ‘‘Literature in Translation’ only, $3.50. 


A LITERARY TREASURY WHOSE PAGES EVERY 
FRENCH STUDENT IS ENTITLED TO KNOW 


Promenade Littératre 


Papert by Frederic Ernst, H. S. Schwarz, and Eugene Lebert. Includes Rabelais, 
Voltaire, Moliére, Rousseau, Balzac, France, Courteline, and the poets. A com- 
plete reader for the second year, with complete vocabulary. List $1.75. 


ALL PUBLISHED AT 103 PARK AVENUE BY 


The Dryden Press - New York 





















































Linguaphone Aids Teachers 
To Vitalize the Study 
LANGUAGES 


A large number of progressive teachers of languages in high 
schools and colleges are finding Linguaphone Sets in modern | 
and Oriental languages of most helpful assistance in making the | 


study of these languages real and life-like. The appeal to EAR 
and EYE, the superb Linguaphone electrical recordings, the real- 
life situation texts and illustrations spur interest, encourage 
speech and aid the memory. 


A faculty of more than 250 of the foremost language teachers of 
leading institutions of learning collaborated on Linguaphone 
texts. 


Get a Linguaphone set into your classroom and see the added 
interest and stimulation to speech on the part of your students. 


NEW CATALOGUE OF ENGLISH SPEECH RECORDS 


One of the most complete catalogues of English Speech record- 
ings is now available. It includes English and American pho- 
netics, pronunciation, intonation, conversation, dialect, Shake- 
speare, drama, poetry, famous readings, prose, oratory etc. etc. 
Copy FREE on request. 


LINGUAPHONE SETS IN 29 LANGUAGES 


SPANISH LATIN FINNISH 
PORTUGUESE GREEK CHINESE 
FRENCH ENGLISH JAPANESE 
GERMAN IRISH PERSIAN 
ITALIAN DUTCH ARABIC 
RUSSIAN AFRIKAANS HINDUSTANI 
POLISH EFIK BENGALI 
CZECH HAUSA HEBREW 
SWEDISH ESPERANTO MALAY 
NORWEGIAN SYRIAC 


Send for FREE Booklets 
on Foreign Languages and English Speech 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


57 R.C.A. Building New York City 
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STECHERT'S 


Invite the Members of the 
MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 


to visit their Book Store 


which has a large and well selected stock of DOMESTIC 
and FOREIGN Books, including Grammars, Dictionaries 
and Texts in ALL LANGUAGES 
SPANISH (especially from the Latin American countries) 
PORTUGUESE (also Brazilian) 
*FRENCH 
*ITALIAN 
*GERMAN 
(*including recent books published in Switzerland) 
Special attention is called to our extensive AMERICAN and 
ENGLISH Department. Domestic books are promptly ob- 


tained and a regular mail and freight service with our English 
Branch Office is maintained. 


DO NOT OVERLOOK TO INCLUDE IN YOUR VISIT 
our well stocked USED BOOK DEPARTMENT of Sci- 
entific as well as General Literature in all languages. 


Come in and Browse at Stechert’s! 


G. E. STECHERT & CO. 


(Alfred Hafner) 
31 EAST 10TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Ficx. teachers of modern foreign languages, and we, 
publishers of your textbooks for more than half a century, 
have always believed that the most important key to inter- 
national understanding is a knowledge of many tongues. 
This belief is now shared by most thinking people through- 
out America. 

The up-rush in language study everywhere, the 
thirst for a knowledge of languages on the part of the gen- 
eral public, and the need for language training in our 
schools, colleges, army camps, and air and naval stations is 
no flash in the pan. It is an indication that we now know 
that the coming peace can be maintained only on a basis of 
deep and thorough international understanding. This is your 
new day. Because it is yours, it is ours—ours to serve you 
in your indispensable contribution to an educational pro- 
gram looking toward effective world cooperation. 

We now have available a Spanish text for student 
aviators and the men in our armed forces. We are bringing 
out others for the study of military French and military 
German. Before the end of the coming winter we shall 
have ready a new Russian grammar. As other school and 
college needs develop we shall be ready to meet them. For 
the present we call your attention to our numerous recent 
texts in French, Spanish, German, Portuguese, and Italian. 

In FRENCH notice particularly Fraser, Squair, 
and Parker’s Revised Elementary French Grammar and 
French Composition and Reference Grammar, Denoeu’s 
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Military French, and Kany and Dondo’s French Conversa- 
tion booklets. 

In GERMAN see the Alternate Series of Hag- 
boldt’s Graded German Readers, Hagboldt and Kauf- 
mann’s Deutsch fiir Anfanger, Revised, and Pusey, Steer, 
and Morgan’s Readings in Military German. 

Among our numerous new SPANISH texts you 
will be interested in Kany’s Spoken Spanish for Flying 
Cadets and Our Armed Forces, Casis, Switzer, and Harri- 
son’s El mundo espanol, Revised, Castillo and Sparkman’s 
Graded Spanish Readers, the Kany Spanish-Conversation 
booklets, Jones and Barr’s Um verano en México, Swain’s 
Rumbo a México, Lopez and Brown’s A qui se habla espanol, 
and Turk’s Introduction to Spanish. 

Our PORTUGUESE list is growing. See espe- 
cially Carter’s Contos e anedotas brasileiros and Kany and 
Figueiredo’s Portuguese Conversation booklets. 

And in ITALIAN note Goggio’s New Italian 
Reader for Beginners, Bergin’s Modern Italian Short 
Stories, the Kany and Speroni Jtalian Conversation book- 
lets, and Russo’s First and Second Year Italian. 

See these and other new texts in Heath’s Modern 
Language Series together with our recent contributions to 
English teaching at our Exhibit Booth. 


YOURS FOR THE NEW DAY, 


D. (-. Heath and Company 
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For wartime courses 


Current emphasis on the practical 
use of languages gives timely im- 
portance to such titles as the follow- 
ing from the CROFTS list 


CARTILLA MILITAR 
Compafieros de Armas 
NAVASCUES and SHERMAN 


BASIC SPANISH 
BARLOW 


j CONVERSEMOS ! 
BRENES and PATTERSON 


KRIEGSDEUTSCH 
Easy Texts in Military German 
for Speaking and Reading 
FUNKE SPANN FEHLING 


GERMAN SCIENCE READINGS 
STRIEDIECK 


SAG'S AUF DEUTSCH! 
GOEDSCHE 


INTRODUCTORY PORTUGUESE GRAMMAR 
WILLIAMS 


DICTIONNAIRE CHAFFURIN 
SIMPLIFIED FRENCH REVIEW 


Grammar and Composition 
BARTON and SIRICH 


RUSSIAN DICTIONARY 
SCHAPIRO 


BEGINNING NORWEGIAN 
HAUGEN 


You are invited to visit our exhibit at the Hotel Astor and to 
examine the wide selection there of books in ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, SPANISH, PORTUGUESE, ITALIAN, RUSSIAN, 
and NORWEGIAN. 


F. S. CROFTS 
101 Fifth Avenue 
New York N.Y. 
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162 Books by Members of 


The Modern Language Association 


Pableshed by 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Recent titles by members of the Association, as well as other new 
books of interest to teachers and scholars, may be examined at your 
leisure at the Oxford exhibit in the Hotel Astor. You are cordially 
invited to make the Oxford exhibit your headquarters during the 
convention. 


Aydelotte, Frank. Elizabethan Rogues and Vagabonds. $3.50 
Materials for the Study of English Literature and Composition. $1.50 
Balderston, Katherine C. Thraliana. $22.00 
Barton, Francis Brown, & McMaster, A. C. Sardou's Les Femmes fortes, 90¢ 
Baudin, Maurice. Dumas’s Antony. 70¢ 
and Brandon, Edgar Ewing. Dumas’s Henri III et sa cour. $1.05 
Lesage’s Turcaret. 85¢ 
Beach, Leonard B., & Williams, Stanley Thomas. The Journal of Emily Foster. $5.00 
Bell, Clair Hayden. Eyth's Der blinde Passagier. 85¢ 
Grillparzer’s Weh dem, der Liigt! $1.05 
Bentley, Gerald Eades. The Jacobean and Caroline Stage. $12.50 
Berdan, John Milton. Fourteen Stories from One Plot. $1.25 
Bishop, Morris G. Ronsard: Prince of Poets. $3.00 
Blanchard, Rae. The Correspondence of Richard Steele. $10.00 
Brandon, Edgar Ewing, & Baudin, Maurice, Dumas's Henri III et sa cour. $1.05 
age'’s Turcaret. 85¢ 
Brooke, C. F. Tucker. Marlowe's Work. $2.00 
Shakespeare's Sonnets. $5.00 
Shakespeare: Apocrypha. $3.00 
Buck, Philo Melvin, Jr. Directions in Contemporary Literature. College edition, $2.25 
Busse, Adolph. Selections from Goethe's Prose. $1.05 
Chase, Stanley P. The Pearl (in modern verse). $1.00 
Chevalier, Haakon M. The Ironic Temper (Anatole France and his Time). $3.50 
Chew, Samuel Claggett. The Crescent and the Rose. $5.00 
Cilley, Melissa, & Scanlon, C. L. First Portuguese Reader. For early publication. 
Clifford, James Lowry. Hester Lynch Piozzi. $6.50 
Cooper, Lane. Plato. College edition, $2.50 
Fifteen Greek Plays. Probable price, $3.00 
Craig, Hardin. The Enchanted Glass. $2.50 
Curry, Walter Clyde. Chaucer and the Mediaeval Sciences. $2.50 
Davis, aw goes Swift's The Drapier’s Letters. $7.00 
Dey, William Morton. Constant’s Adolphe. 90¢ 
Diekhoff, John Siemon. Milton on Himself, $3.50 
Diez, Max. Introduction to German. $1.85. 
Dodds, John Wendell. Thackeray: A Critical Portrait. $3.00 
and Whitridge, Arnold. An Oxford Anthology of English Prose. College edition, 
2 


3.25 

Dunn, Waldo H., & Stephenson, N. W. George Washington. $10.00 
Eaton, Horace Ainsworth. Thomas De Quincey. $5.00 
Eckelmann, Ernest Otto. Droste-Hiilshoft’s Die Judenbuche. $1.00 
Entwistle, William James. European Bailadry. $5.50 

Cervantes. $2.50 
Espinosa, Aurelio Macedonio. Espafia. 30¢ 

istoria de la Literatura Espafola. $1.85 P 

Espinosa, Aurelio Macedonio, Jr. Cuentitos Faciles. 30¢ 

Cuentos Castellanos. 30¢ } , 
Ewing, Majl, & Maclntyre, C. F. English Prose of the Romantic Period. $2.35 
Fahs, Ned C.. & Hamilton, D. Lee, Anedotas Faceis. 30¢ 
Feise, Ernst. Goethe's Die Leiden des jungen Werthers. $1.20 
Ferguson, John De Lancey. Pride and Pessoa: Robert Burns. $3.00 

Letters of Robert Burns. $9.50 
Fiedler, H. G. The Oxford Book of German Verse. $3.50. 

German Short Stories. 90¢ ; 

and Sandbach, F. E. A First German Course for Science Students. $1.20 

A Second German Course for Science Students. $1.25 

and de Beer, G. R. A German Reader for Biology Students. $1.25 
Foerster, Norman. American Critical Essays (XIX-XX Centuries). 95¢ 
Geddes, James, Jr. French Pronunciation. $1.50 
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Orford Books by 
M ok A Members 


Gerould, Gordon Hall. Ballad of Tradition. $4.25 
Graham, Walter James. The Letters of Joseph Addison. $8.00 
Greene, Richard Leighton. The Early English Carols. $10.00 
Grigss, Earl Leslie. Coleridge Fille. $3.75 
ew Poems of Hartley Coleridge. $3.00 
and Griggs, G. E. Letters of Hartley Coleridge. $1.75 
Gudde, Erwin G. Vesper's Gute Geister. 90¢ 
Guyer, Foster Erwin. Sand's L’Homme de neige. 95¢ 
and Bovée, A. G. Vingt contes favoris. $1.65 
Hamilton, D. Lee, & Fabs, Ned C. Anedotas Ficeis. 30¢ 
Hamilton, Theodore Ely. Bernard’s L’ Anglais tel qu'on le parle. 60¢ 
Harper, George McLean. Wordsworth's Poems (Introduction and Notes). $1.50 
Harris, Jesse W., Roberts, C. W., & Johnson, W. G. Handbook of English. For 
a publication. 
Harrold, Charles Frederick, & Templeman, William Darby. English Prose of the 
Victorian Era. $4.75 
Hart, James David. The Oxford Companion to American Literature. $5.00 
Hartman, Herbert Weidler, Jr. A Petite Pallace of Pettie His Pleasure. $6.50 
Harvitt, Héléne. Moliére’s L’Ecole des femmes. 90¢ 
Hauch, Edward F. Essential German. For early publication. 
Hewitt, Theodore Brown. Idiomatic German Composition. $1.10 
Hofacker, Erich. Great German Dramas Retold. $1.15 
Holzknecht, Karl j. A Literary Map of the British Isles. 106 
Johnson, A. Theodore, & Tate, Allen. America Through the Essay. $1.75 
ape Walter G., Roberts, C. W., & Harris, J. W. Handbook of English. For early 
ublication. 
Jobnston, Marjorie C. Molina’s Los Tres Maridos Burlados. 30¢ 
Jones, W. Powell. Practical Word Study. Probable price, $1.00 
Kennedy, Charles W. Beowulf. $1.75 
Lépez, Albert R. Bengoa’s El Recién Nacido. 30¢ 
Kurz, —~ Prévost’s Manon Lescaut. $1.20 Bs 
Lancaster, H. Carrington. Principal Rules of French Pronunciation. 15¢ 
and others. On Going to College. $1.85 ; 
Langley, Ernest F. Beaumarchais’s Le Mariage de Figaro. $1.15 
Learned, Henry Dexter. Modern Introductory French Book. $1.75 
Lemaitre, Georges E. Four French Novelists. $3.50 
Lieder, Frederick William Charles. German Poems and Songs. $1.75 
oethe’s Hermann und Dorothea. $1.15 
Schiller’s Don Carlos. $1.55 
Lowry, Howard Foster. Letters of Matthew Arnold to Arthur Hugh Clough. $3.50 
and Tinker, Chauncey B. The Poetry of Matthew Arnold: A Commentary. $3.50 
and Thorp, Willard. An Oxford Anthology of English Poetry. $3.25 
MacMillan, Dougald. Drury Lane Calendar. $7.00 
Manwaring, Elizabeth Wheeler, & Warfel, Harry R. Of The People. $2.30 
Marckwardt, Albert H. Introduction to the English Language. $2.15 


“Martin, Jobn L. Palacios’s El Alférez Real. $1.35 


McAdam, Edward L., Jr., & Smith, D. Nichol. The Poems of Samuel Johnson. $7.50 
Mercier, Louis Joseph Alexander. The ChaBengs of Humanism. $3.00 

Micks, Wilson, & Longi, Olga. Fundamental French. $1.55 Fr 

More, Robert Pattison, & Palmer, Phillip Mason. Sources of the Faust Tradition. $3.50 
Morgan, Bayard Quincy. Leskien’s Schuld? 85¢ tees 

Muller, Henri Francois, & Vaillant, René, E. G. Rousseau's Discours. 80¢ 

Munn, James Buell, and others. On Going to College.$1.85 

Nethercot, Arthur Hobart. Abraham Cowley. $4.25 : 

Nordmeyer, Henry W., & Richter, K. E. Introduction to Commercial German. 95¢ 
Olmsted, Richard H. El Abencerraje. 30¢ 

Osborn, Annie Marion. Rousseau and Burke. $3.75 : 

Osgood, Charles Grosvenor. Milton's Poetical Works (Introduction) , $1.50 

Palmer, Phillip Mason, & More, Robert Pattison. Sources of the Faust Tradition. $3.50 
Parrott, Thomas Marc, & Thorp, Willard. Poetry of the Transition. College edition, 


3.00 
Patch, Howard Rollin. The Tradition of Boethius. $2.75 
Pattison, Walter T. Representative Spanish Authors. $4.00. In two vols., $2.25 ea. 
Pearson, Norman Holmes, & Benét, William Rose. The Oxford ext of American 
Literature. One volume $4.50. Vol. I (to Walt Whitman) $2.50; Vol. II $3.00 
Phelps, William Lyon. Avtobiography with Letters. $3.75. 
—, Edwin B., & Torvres-Rioseco, A, Contemporary Spanish Grammar. For early 
ication. 
Pope, Willard B. C. A. Brown's Life of Keats. $2.00 


Continue second page forward 
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(continued) 
Pottle, ote Albert, & Scott, G. Boswell’s Private Papers from Malahide Castle 


and others. Index to Private Papers of James Boswell. $21.00 
Price, Lawrence M. Wildenbruch’s Lachendes Land. 95¢ 
Puckett, Hugh Wiley. Keller's Sieben Legenden. $1.25 
Purdy, Richard Little. Sheridan's The Rivals. $7.50 
wintana, Ricardo Beckwith. The Mind and Art of Jonathan Swift. $3.75 
ael, Juan B. Palencia’s Cuentos Orientales. 30¢ 
Reichart, Walter Albert. Stehr's Der Geigenmacher. $1.00 
Reinhardt, Kurt Frank. Unruh's Louis Ferdinand. $1.00 
Rivera, Guillermo. Galvez's La Casa Colonial. 30¢ 
Roberts, Charles W., Harris, J. W., & Johnson, W. G. Handbook of English. For 
early publication. 
Rodriguez-Castellano, Juan, & Cartdad. Historia de Espafia. $1.60 
Rosenfield, Leonora Cohen. From Beast-Machine to Man-Machine. $3.50 
Russell, Harry J. The Most Common Spanish Words and Idioms. 30¢ 
Sampson, Harriet. Evelyn's The Life of Mrs. Godolphin. $3.50 
Sargent, Ralph Millard. At the Court of Queen Elizabeth. $3.00 
Schenck, Eunice Morgan, & Chéron, J. Handbook of French Correspondence. 85¢ 
Schons, Dorothy. Molina’s Los Tres Maridos Burlados. 30¢ 
— Carl Frederick, & Pierce, F. E. Fiction and Fantasy of German Romance. 
1. 
Scudder, Townsend. The Lonely Wayfaring Man. $1.75 
Searles, Colbert. Sand’s Francois le champi. $1.00 
Shackford, Martha Hale. Letters from Eliabeth Barrett to B. R. Haydon. $2.00 
Sherburn, George. The Early Career of Alexander Pope. $5.00 
Simmons, Ernest Joseph. Dostoevski: The Making of a Novelist. $3.00 
Smith, Dane Farnsworth. Ame About the Theatre in England. $4.00 
Smith, Hugh Allison, & Michell, R. B. Dumas’s La Dame aux camélias. $1.10 
Steinhauer, Harry. Deutsche Kultur. $1.90 
and Jessiman, H. Modern German Short Stories. 95¢ 
Stoll, Elmer Edgar. Shakespeare's Young Lovers. $2.00 
oon sen O., & Warren, Virgil Alexander. Galarraga’s El Héroe. $1.25 
Tate, Allen, & Johnson, A. Theodore. America Through the Essay. $1.75 
Templeman, William Darby, & Harrold, Charles Frederick. English Prose of the Vic- 
torian Era. $4.75 
Thomas, Wright, & Brown, Stuart G. Reading Poems: An Introduction to Critical 
Study. College edition, $2.75 
Thompson, Harold William. Scottish Man of Feeling: Some Account of Henry Mac- 
kenzie. $5.00 
Tih, Willard, & Lowry, Howard Foster. An Oxford Anthology of English Poetry. 
3.25 
and Parrott, Thomas Marc. Poetry of the Transition. College edition, $3.00 
Thorpe, Clarence De Witt. The Mind of John Keats. $2.50 
Tinker, Chauncey B. Boswell’s Life of Johnson (Introduction). $2.00 
and Lowry, Howard Foster. The Poetry of Matthew Arnold: A Commentary. $3.50 
and others. On Going to College. $1.85 ; ; 
Torres-Rioseco, Arturo. The Epic of Latin American Literature. College edition, $2.25 
and Lépez, A. R. Bengoa's El Recién Nacido. 30¢ 
and Place, Edwin B. Contemporary Spanish Grammar. For early publication. 
Tupper, Frederick, and b 
Tupper, James Waddell, Representative English Dramas from Dryden to Sheridan. $3.00 
Upham, Alfred Horatio. Typical Forms of English Literature. $1.25 
Vail, Curtis C, D. Graded German Short Stories. $1.25 i 
Van Santvoord, George. Fowler's Pocket Oxford Dictionary (American edition). $1.15 
Warfel, Harry R., & Manwaring, Elizabeth Wheeler. Of the People. $2.30 
Warren, Virgil Alexander, & Swain, James O. Galarraga’s El Héroe. $1.25 
Weber, Carl J. Hardy's Far From the Madding Crowd. $1.00 
Weeks, Raymond. Musset’s Quatre comédies. $1.10 
Whitridge, Arnold, & Dodds, Jobn Wendell. An Oxford Anthology of English Prose. 


$3.25 
Wichelns, Herbert August, and others. On Going to College. $1.85 
Wiebr, Josef. enning 5 Minna von Barnhelm. $1.25 . 
Williams, Charles Allyn. Raabe’s Die schwarze Galeere. $1.25 
Williams, ne | Thomas. The Life of Washington Irving. $10.00 

The Journal of Washington Irving, 1803. $3.00 

and Beach, Leonard B. The Journal of Emily Foster. $5.00 
Wright, Charles Henry Conrad. Moliére’s Les Femmes savantes. 80¢ 
Young, Bert Edward. Moliére’s Le Tartuffe. 90¢ 
Young, Karl. Drama of the Medieval Church. $21.00 
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ANNOUNCES THE PUBLICATION OF 


INDEX OF MIDDLE 
ENGLISH VERSE 


by 
CARLETON BROWN and RossELL HOPE ROBBINS 


By including all non-religious verse of the Middle English period, 
this volume brings to completion the great work begun by Carle- 
ton Brown in his REGISTER OF MIDDLE ENGLISH RELIGIOUS AND 
DIDACTIC VERSE. The 2273 entries of the REGISTER, distributed in 
about 1100 MSS., have increased to 4365 in over 2000 MSS. in the 
INDEX. The new work represents far more than the mere addition 
of secular poems; over a third of the 2092 new entries constitute 
addenda to the religious and didactic poems listed in the REGISTER. 


Every known poem written in English between 1200 and 1500 
is included in the INDEX, with subject, rhyme form, location of 
manuscripts and lists of printed appearances. The reputation of 
the REGISTER, which the INDEX now supersedes, renders unnecessary 
any emphasis on the importance of this publication. 


The first volume of A SHORT-TITLE CATALOGUE, 1641-1700, by 
Donald Wing, will probably be ready for distribution to members 
in the late spring, to be followed by the second volume in 1944 and 
the third in 1946. 

* * x 
APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
INDEX SOCIETY 


should be addressed to the Secretary-Treasurer. Members will re- 
ceive the INDEX upon payment of the dues of ten dollars for 1943. 
The first volume of A SHORT-TITLE CATALOGUE will be mailed upon 
publication in return for dues for 1942. 


Editorial Committee of THE INDEX SOCIETY 
Benjamin C. Nangle, Chairman Harold W. Bentley, Secretary-Treasurer 


Yale University Columbia University 
George Sherburn — M. Osborn 
Wallace Notestein awrence C. Wroth 
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The Johns Hopkins Press 


announces the publication of the second volume of 


The Critical Works of 


John Dennis 


1711-1729 
Edited by Epwarp NiLes Hooker 


This volume completes the publication of the entire body of Dennis's liter- 
ary criticism. For many years scorned and neglected, Dennis has come into 
his own as the first professional literary critic in England, as the first great 
protagonist of John Milton, and as the champion of Moliére, Corneille, 
Racine, Shakespeare, Dryden, Etherege, Wycherley, and Congreve. General 
appreciation of the value of Dennis’s work has hitherto been impossible 
because most of it is rare, costly, and difficult to come at. Only five of his 
numerous critical writings have been reprinted in our century. Besides the 
text of the essays, this edition contains a long introduction on the significance 
of Dennis’s contributions to literary theory and criticism, over two hundred 
pages of Explanatory Notes which outline all of the main movements in 
Augustan criticism, and a full, workable Index. 


Scholars’ Comments on V olume One: 


“If the second volume maintains the same high standard, the complete 
work will be a notable contribution to English studies.” 
—V. de Sola Pinto, in English: the Magazine of the English 
Association 


“We have here a very handsome edition, one that will be welcomed 
not only by all students of literary criticism but by all serious students 
of English literature in general.” 

—M. T. Herrick, in the Journal of English and Germanic Philology 


” 


“The notes are indeed a mine of information... . 
—James Sutherland, in the Review of English Studies 


“The first volume before us has been executed on a high level of scholar- 
ship; the whole work will fill a serious gap in our libraries.” 
—L. I. Bredvold, in Modern Language Notes 


Volume I. Pp. xi 537. Price $5.00 
Volume II. Pp. cxliv 588. Price $7.50 


The Johns Hopkins Press 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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BOOKS FROM RONALD PReEss 
Modern Language Association Members 


TWENTIETH CENTURY PLAYS, British and American, Revised, 694 pages 
Editors, Frank VW. Chandler and Richard A. Cordell $2.75 
In separate vols.: British, $1.75; American $1.40; Continental (1934) $1.00 


FIVE SIGNIFICANT ENGLISH PLAYS, 433 pages 
Editor, George Raleigh Coffman 3 ee i oe a 


TEN ELIZABETHAN PLAYS, 45! p 
Editor, Edwin Johnston pal 


EARLIER ENGLISH DRAMA, 25 illustrations, 304 Pages 
Editor, Thomas Whitfield Baldwin  . cs.» « See 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY POETRY AND PROSE, 1,154 pages 
Editors, Louis I. Bredvold, Allan D. McKillop, and Lois Whitney . $4.00 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY PROSE, 942 pages 
Editors, Louis I. Bredvold, Robert K. Root, and George Sherburn . $3.50 


ANTHOLOGY OF ROMANTICISM, AND GUIDE THROUGH THE ROMANTIC 
MOVEMENT 


Editor, Ernest Bernbaum 
Vol. I, 469 pages, $1.25; Vol. II, 470 pages, $1.00; Vol. IV, 


$1.75 


Revised, 548 pages, $1.00; Vol. V, Revised, 547 pages 1.00 
VICTORIAN POETRY, 912 pages 
OS EE eee ee ee ee 
VICTORIAN PROSE, 307 pages 
Compiled by Frederick P. Mayer . . . . . . . . $1.00 
NEW HESPERIDES, 363 pages 
Editors, Andrew Robert Ramey and Winifred Johnston . . . $1.50 


NEW ENGLISH READINGS, Revised and Enlarged, 4 volumes 
Editors, Gordon Hall Gerould, Richard Foster Jones, Ernest Bernbaum 
Vol. I, 998 pages, $1.40; Vol. II, 985 pages, wearin ™ - ms 
pages, $1.40; Vol. IV, 881 pages . $1.40 


THE = OF ENGLAND AND AMERICA, 3 sae (available i in cautions 
Editors, David Lee Clark, William Bryan Gates, Ernest Erwin Leisy 
Vol. I, 765 pages, scape bee - ” pages, $2.50; ~ -~ 512 
pages . . $2.50 
COLLEGE CARAVAN, Third Edition, 4 RS evaiabe in pa 
Editors, Arthur P, Hudson, Leonard B. Hurley, Joseph D. Clark 
I Models of Exposition; II — “ — - — caren 
IV Biography . . $2.75 


MODELS AND MOTIVATIONS FOR WRITING, 676 nee 
Editors, William D. Templeman, Charles W. Roberts, Leah F. Trelease $2.00 


OPINIONS AND ATTITUDES—In the Twentieth Century, Third arenes 753 ro 


Compiled and Edited by Stewart Morgan . . $2. 
READINGS IN LANGUAGE AND armas 443 none 
By Vineil C. Coulter . . ‘ . 2a = ao 
THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
Established 1900 Publishers 
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ENGLISH, SPANISH, FRENCH 
Are the Authors of all Books Listed 


THE NEW HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH, 362 pages 


By Malcolm McLeod and Stith Thompson . . . . . . $1.25 
WRITING—A First Book for College Students, 268 pages 
By Ray Palmer Baker and William Haller —— - « « $2.00 


MANUAL AND EXERCISE BOOK FOR FIRST YEAR COLLEGE ENGLISH, 110 pages 
By Vincil C. Coulter and Lois Law . $1.00 


PRACTICE LEAVES, 45 exercises 


By Malcolm McLeod . . ..... .. . . $50 
EXERCISE BOOK, 76 exercises 

By Malcolm McLeod and Edgar C. Knowlton . . » » Oe 
BEOWULF and SIR GAWAIN AND THE GREEN KNIGHT, 203 ae 

Translated by Gordon Hall Gerould . . . $ .60 
CHAUCER: THE PROLOGUE and FOUR CANTERBURY “TALES, 157 = 

Editor, Gordon Hall Gerouwld . . . eae 
MALORY: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE MORTE D'ARTHUR, 328 ase 

Editor, Nellie Slayton Aurner R- os . $1.00 
THE POEMS OF JOHN MILTON, 582 pages 

Editor, James Holly Hanford ag re eke We a: 2 
MILTON: PARADISE LOST, 305 pages 

Editor, James Holly Hanford ee ee ae ee 
SWIFT: GULLIVER'S TRAVELS, 374 pages 

Editor, Arthur E. Case . $1.00 
SELECTIONS FROM THE TATLER, SPECTATOR "AND SUCCESSORS, 422 hares 

Editor, Walter Graham . . $1.00 
THOMAS HARDY: THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE, 421 fag 

Editor, Ernest F, Amy . . i. « Cae 
THE BEST OF DRYDEN, Louis I. Bredvold an beige 4g. ageing. - 5 
THE BEST OF POPE, George Sherburn . . . . . . . . « $1.25 
THE BEST OF COLERIDGE, Earl Leslie Griggs . . . . . . . $1.25 
THE BEST OF BYRON, Richard Ashley Rice . . . . . . . $1.50 
THE BEST OF SHELLEY, Newman I. White. . . . . . . . $2125 
THE BEST OF CARLYLE, Herbert LeSourd Creek . . . . . . $1.25 
THE BEST OF TENNYSON, Walter Graham... . . . . . $1.25 
THE BEST OF SWINBURNE, Hyder, Chase . . . . . . . . $1.50 
UN VIAJE A CUBA, 84 pages 

By Marshall E. Nunn and Herbert Van Scoy. . . -. . « $1.00 
SPANISH SHORT STORIES, 306 pages 

Editors, Richard H. Olmsted and Raymond Leonard Grismer . . $1.75 
PETITE HITOIRE DE LA CIVILISATION ——— 267 ae 

By Pierre Macy and Emile Malakis , . § 84 


Write for Further Sidetiiaibiian on These Books 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street New York, N.Y. 
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Just Published 


PRACTICAL WORD STUDY 
By W. Powell Jones, Western Reserve University. 


This is an innovation in the field of work-books. It is the most 
rationally planned and the most practical text on word study now 
available. 

Today, in a world where ideas are weapons, the basic study of 
English vocabulary is recognized as of first importance, however 
shortened and accelerated the college curriculum. 

A most valuable feature for today’s classes is the introduction of 
optional material for special students in science, engineering, and law, 
fields in which it is especially important to have a thorough know!l- 
edge of Greek and Latin roots and of exact meanings. 

Professor Jones’ book is the only one of its kind to approach the 
study of world-building elements in the order of the frequency of 
their appearance in common English words. 


100 tear-out pages, designed to fit student’s loose-leaf notebook. $1.00 
(Teacher's Key includes additional achievement and vocabulary tests.) 


PsyCHOLOGY THROUGH LITERATURE 
An Anthology 


By Caroline Shrodes, Justine Van Gundy, both of 
Stockton Junior College, and Richard Husband, 
formerly of the University of Wisconsin. 





Implicit in literature are all of the facts of psychology. This is a 
unique collection, valuable to any student of human motivation and 
behavior. It serves to take psychology beyond the realm of formal 
scientific categories. One of the book’s many uses will be in courses . 
in creative writing. From Shakespeare to Thomas Wolfe, the an- j 
thology dramatizes the forces which shape the personality. { 
Included are selections from Proust, Tolstoy, Rousseau, Flaubert, 
Browning, Hardy, Romain Rolland, Aldous Huxley, Virginia Woolf, 
Theodore Dreiser, Richard Aldington, D. H. Lawrence, Somerset | 
Maugham, and many others from both modern and older literature. ‘ 
The material is grouped under such headings as Emotional Conflicts, : 
The Learning Process, Dreams and the Unconscious, The Neuroses, 
The Psychoses. 400 pages. $3.50 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS - 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Spanish 
THE EPIC OF LATIN AMERICAN LITERATURE, By Arturo Torres- 
Rioseco, University of California. $2.25 
REPRESENTATIVE SPANISH AUTHORS. Edited, with Introduc- 
tory Essays, Notes, and Vocabulary, by Walter T. Pattison, University 
of Minnesota. $4.00. In two volumes (divided at the year 1800). 
$2.25 each. 

EL ABENCERRAJE. Grade A Oxford Rapid-Reading Spanish Texts. 
Edited by Richard H. Olmsted, Texas College of Mines and Metallurgy. 
30¢. 

CONTEMPORARY SPANISH GRAMMAR: With Spanish American 
Backgrounds. By Edwin B. Place, Northwestern University, and Ar- 
turo Torres-Rioseco, University of California. Ready Soon. 


Portuguese 


ANEDOTAS FACEIS. Retold and edited by D. Lee Hamilton and 
Ned Carey Fahs, both of the U. S. Naval Academy. Oxford Rapid- 
Reading Portuguese Texts. 30¢. 


FIRST PORTUGUESE READER. Edited by Charles L. Scanlon, Mar- 
quette University, and Melissa Cilley, Agnes Scott College. Ready Soon. 


German 
GRADED GERMAN SHORT STORIES. Edited by Curtis C. D. Vail, 
University of Washington. $1.25 


ESSENTIAL GERMAN. By Edward M. Hauch, Hamilton College. 
Ready Soon. 


French 
; FUNDAMENTAL FRENCH. By Wilson Micks, University of Roches- 
; ter, and Olga Longi, Dunbarton College of Holy Cross. $1.55 
: VINGT CONTES FAVORIS. Edited by Foster Erwin Buyer, Dart- 
: mouth College, and Arthur Gibbon Bovée, University of Chicago. $1.65 


CONCISE OXFORD FRENCH DICTIONARY. Compiled by Abel 
and Marguerite Chevalley and G. W. F. R. Goodridge. Complete edi- 
tion, $3.00. French-English only, $2.50. English-French only, $1.50 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS - 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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An American Anthology Pointed ++ & 
to the Issues of Today's America 


AMERICAN 
THINKING AND WRITING 


By 
J. M. BACHELOR, Miami University 
R. L. HENRY, Carleton College 


HIS UNIQUE and timely book for the college freshman course in 

English composition successfully harnesses reading to writing by 
combining a collection of 50 contemporary American essays with 
unique teaching apparatus, 


The essays, which are the work of the best American writers of our 
day, focus on the American tradition and contemporary scene. They 
are grouped under such topics as This Land of Ours; America at 
Work and Play; Some Typical Americans; Americans by Choice; 
Education, Science, and Culture; Making Democracy Work; De- 
mocracy and the Future. 


The teaching apparatus includes suggestions to the teacher; a concise 
summary of practical rhetoric; questions dealing with the content of 
the essays; with ideas growing out of the student’s comprehension of 
the essays, and with the literary workmanship illustrated by the essays ; 
exercises on word study; lists of suggested theme topics; and finally 
a convenient “corrective handbook”’ covering the essentials of standard 
writing practice. 


This is an outstanding book, keyed to the needs of the times in theme, 
in scope, and in method. 


Octavo 565 pages $2.25 
D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York, N.Y. 
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Spanish 


ELEMENTARY Revised 
SPANISH GRAMMAR 


By ARTHUR HAMILTON and JOHN VAN HORNE 
University of Illinois 


pera and illustrations centered around Mexican life and 

customs distinguish the new edition of this well-known 
introductory Spanish grammar, which lays particular stress on 
original composition and on dictation. The omission of un- 
necessary grammatical detail, the relatively small vocabulary, the 
systematic review lessons, the discussion of but one grammatical 
point in each lesson help to eliminate confusion and to em- 
phasize important principles. Verb tables and English-Spanish 
and Spanish-English vocabularies are included. Illustrated. 
12M0, 314 pages, $1.80. 


A MEXICO VOY New 


By RILEY AIKEN and MINNIE M. MILLER 
Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia 


T HIS is an intensely interesting and realistic account in Span- 

ish of a journey by rail, boat, car, bus, and mules in Mexico, 
from Laredo to Oaxaca, Monterrey to Torreon, and Puebla to 
Veracruz, including a tramping trip in the mountains of western 
Mexico and a boat trip on the Molecuzoma River. It presents 
useful information about the people of Mexico, what they are 
like, how they live, and what are some of their customs and folk- 
ways, and tells about the topography, plant life, and animal life 
of Mexico. The language is that used in ordinary Spanish con- 
versation by educated Mexicans and is well within the grasp 
of second-semester college students of Spanish. Included in the 
text are exercises, notes, and a full Spanish-English vocabulary. 


To be published in March 


The Century Modern Language Series 








D. Appleton Century Company 














35 West 32nd Street 








New York, N.Y. 
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First published twenty years ago, this text was 
@ pioneer in devoting its entire cultural con- 
tent to Spanish American interests. Now re- 
vised in the light of today’s heightened Span- 
ish American interests, and today’s language 
usage and teaching standards. 


SEYMOUR, CARNAHAN, AND HESPELT’S 


Alternate Spanish Review Grammar 
and Composition Book, Revised 


Reliable, timely, attractive 


Retains the grammar and idiom study materials of the original which have 
proved unvaryingly satisfactory to a generation of students and teachers. 


Presents new reading selections in the form of narrative prose that is full of 
action as the basis for reproduction and discussion @ Selections include sig- 
nificant anecdotes from the lives of national figures of Spanish America, stories 
from Spanish American folklore, and incidents in Spanish American history ¢ 
Gives all new exercises—varied, interesting, and thought-provoking and en- 
ploys all of the most successful devices for drill in the formation of correct 
language habits e The English prose passage completing each unit lesson further 
develops the cultural idea contained in the preceding portion of the unit 


Original drawings by Mario Rendina 
accompany the text 





D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 
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1928 FIRST EDITION 
1931 SECOND EDITION 
1937 THIRD EDITION 


1943 FOURTH EDITION 
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S WOOLLEY AND SCOTT’S 
College Handbook of Composition 


| THE FOURTH EDITION 





is above all new—new in spirit, new in organization, new in performance. But 
it has the solid foundation of creative ideas, practical presentation, and sure 
scholarship that make each current Woolley and Scott Handbook the standard 
of || manual of English usage and rhetoric throughout the United States. 
sig- 
‘ls } The Fourth Edition is direct, modern, and authoritative 


ye 
‘ e It has the student’s-eye view of his problems @ It 


ect} | parallels current American usage @ The new arrangement 
7” of material conforms to the order usually followed in 
| college English courses © There is a new, meaningful sys- 
tem of numbering rules to provide greater ease in identi- 


fication @ The wording of the rules is in almost every case 


positive rather than negative @ The exercises are closely 





correlated with the text. 
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Masters of 


English Literature 














By PAut S. Woop 


Full material for survey courses in which an ex- 
tensive study is made of the relatively few great 
masters. Gives substantial amounts of the work of 
22 authors, a section of popular ballads, and ex- 
cellent background materials. 


Vol. I. $3.25. Vol. Il. Ready in Feb. 
$3.25 (probable) 





A Book of 


English Literature 














By SNYDER & MARTIN 


Special editors have assisted President Snyder in the 
preparation of each section of the new edition of 
this famous anthology, and the whole has had ex- 
pert editorial supervision. There are new introduc- 
tions to each period and considerable material has 
been added to the literature of the modern period. 
Both volumes now contain many interesting and un- 
usual illustrations. 


Vol. I. 1151 pages. $3.25. Vol. II. Ready in Feb. 
$3.25 (probable) 





Chief Modern Poets 








of England & America 








By SANDERS & NELSON 


The new edition of this widely used anthology con- 
tinues the policy of presenting substantial portions 
of the work of only the outstanding poets, but in- 
cludes, in addition, work from a number of lesser 
poets important for their influence on modern poetry 
or for their part in a modern movement and a new 
section of Kipling’s poetry. 


Published Jan. 19th. $3.00 
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GOETHE AND THE GREEKS 


By HUMPHREY TREVELYAN 
300 pages $3.75 


A complete record of the evidence tracing Goethe's attitude 
to Greece—his growing interest, and his knowledge of Greek 
things at every stage of his development. “This book is a 
distinct contribution to scholarship and yet it is written in 
so interesting and graceful a style as to give pleasure to the 
general reader. I read it with intense interest and admira- 
tion for the author.” —William Lyon Phelps 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM 
AND RESEARCH 


By GEOFFREY TILLOTSON 
275 pages $3.75 


A book to delight the scholar, the critic and the casual 
reader. Mr Tillotson writes with the conscience of the 
scholar and the deftness of the poet. His strong and clear-cut 
ideas present a unified and stimulating book on the theory 
and practice of literary criticism, its purpose and its possi- 
bilities. Essays are included on Henryson, Lyly, Bacon, Pope, 
Shenstone, Gray, Morris, Housman and others. 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue New York 
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recent modern language books—and some older ones 
—which have special usefulness for the present times. 





ENGLISH 
On American backgrounds and ideals, no more quietly inspiring book 
has appeared than THE AMERICAN TRADITION, Wright & Sweden- 
berg. UNDERSTANDING FICTION, Brooks & Warren, makes use of 
thirty-four stories to explain the basic impulse and technique of fiction. 
Of value for basic courses are Kies’ A WRITERS MANUAL AND WORK- 
BOOK, Smart’s ENGLISH REVIEW GRAMMAR, COMPLETE COL- 
LEGE COMPOSITION by Green & others, MODERN EXPOSITION 
by Williams, and UNIFIED ENGLISH COMPOSITION by Sanders & 
others.* 


SPANISH 


Beginners will get the best start by using Barlow’s BASIC SPANISH, 
spiced with NOCHE OSCURA EN LIMA, Barlow & Steel. Timely new 
books are CARTILLA MILITAR, by Navascues & Sherman, and | CON- 
VERSEMOS! by Brenes & Patterson. For South American literature, obvi- 
ous choices are DONA BARBARA, edited by Dunham, and LOS DE 
ABAJO, edited by Englekirk & Kiddle. Holmes’ CONTEMPORARY 
SPANISH AMERICANS introduces recent writers, and AN OUTLINE 
HISTORY OF SPANISH AMERICAN LITERATURE, Hespelt & others, 
is indispensable as a guide.* . 


GERMAN 


For immediate use in elementary classes there is KRIEGSDEUTSCH, 
Funke & others. SHORTER COLLEGE GERMAN, Evans & Réseler 
(ready in April), is an abbreviation of their successful COLLEGE 
GERMAN. Don't overlook Goedsche’s SAG’S AUF DEUTSCH! and 
Striedieck’s GERMAN SCIENCE READINGS.* 


FRENCH 
CLASSIQUES LAROUSSE (American editions) are solving many text- 
book problems. Recent books include Rhodes’ CONTEMPORARY 
FRENCH THEATER and Fellows & Torrey's THE AGE OF EN- 
LIGHTENMENT. SIMPLIFIED FRENCH REVIEW, Barton & Sirich, 
holds its position of leadership.* 


OTHER LANGUAGES 


Williams’ INTRODUCTORY PORTUGUESE GRAMMAR and Dale's 
ARTIGOS E CONTOS PORTUGUESES, Haugen’s BEGINNING NOR- 
WEGIAN and READING NORWEGIAN, and Schapiro’s RUSSIAN 
DICTIONARY are important in their respective fields.* 


* Only a partial list. Write for further information and descriptive 
catalogs in the various languages. 


F. S. CROFTS & CO. 


101 Fifth Avenue New York, N.Y. 








